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ment of Lord Clarence Paget, that the Bill be read a Third Time this Day 


Three Months—Amendment negatived—Bill read 3° and passed «+ 1378 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 


Tiverton.—Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, First Commissioner of the Treasury— 
Re-elected. 

London.—Right Hon. Lord John Russell, Secretary of State— Re-elected. 

New Radnor.—Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., Secretary of State 
— Re-elected. 

Halifax.—Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Bart., Secretary of State—Re-elected. 

Morpeth.—Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster — Re-elected. 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, Commissioner of Poor Laws 
— Re-elected. 

Oxford City.—Right Hon. Edward Cardweli, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—Je-elected. 

Lewes.—Right Hon. Henry FitzRoy, First Commissioner of Works-—Re-elected. 

Calne.—Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Vice President of the Committee of Council on 
Education— Re-elected. 

Devonport.—Right Hon. James Wilson, Vice President of the Board of Trade— 
Re-elected. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—Right Hon. Thomas Emerson Headlam — Judge Advocate 
—Re-elected. 

Wolverhampton.—Sir Richard Bethell, Attorney General— Re-elected. 

Reading.—Sir Henry Singer Keating, Solicitor General—Re-elected. 

Wigtown District of Burghs.—Sir William Dunbar, Bart., Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury—Re-elected. 

Bedford Borough.—Samuel Whitbread, Esq., Commissioner of the Admiralty— 
Jie-elected. 


Sandwich.—Edward Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, Commissioner of the Treasury 
— Re-elected. 
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Norwich.—Right Hon. Viscount Bury, Comptroller of the Household—Re-elected. 
e a Division).—Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State— 
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BY THE QUEEN, 


A PROCLAMATION, 


For Dissolving the present Parliament, and declaring the Calling of Another. 


Vicroria R. 


HEREAS We have thought fit, by and with the Advice of Our Privy 

Council, to dissolve this present Parliament, which stands prorogued to 
Thursday the Fifth Day of May next: We do for that End, publish this Our 
Royal Proclamation ; and do hereby dissolve the said Parliament accordingly ; 
and the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and Burg- 
esses, and the Commissioners for; Shires and Burghs, of the House of Com- 
mons, are discharged from their Meeting and Attendance on the said Thurs- 
day the Fifth Day of May next: And We, being desirous and resolved, as 
soon as may be, to meet Our People, and to have their Advice in Parlia- 
ment, do hereby make known to all Our loving Subjects Our Royal Will, 
and Pleasure to call a new Parliament: And do hereby further declare 
that, with the Advice of Our Privy Council, We have given Order that Our 
Chancellor of that Part of Our United Kingdom called Great Britain, and 
Our Chancellor of Jreland do respectively, upon Notice thereof, forthwith 
issue out Writs, in due Form and according to Law, for calling a new Par- 
liament. And We do hereby also, by this Our Royal Proclamation under 
Our Great Seal of Our United Kingdom, require Writs forthwith to be 
issued accordingly by Our said Chancellors respectively, for causing the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, who are to serve in the said 
Parliament, to be duly returned to, and give their Attendance in, Our said 
Parliament : which Writs are to be returnable on Tuesday the Thirty-first 
Day of May next. 


Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Twenty-third Day of April 
in the Year of Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-nine, and in the Twenty. second Year of Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
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Mem.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest, and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord Highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
Forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince of 
WALES. 


His Royal Highness Georce FREDERICK 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest Aveustus 
Duke of CumBERLAND and TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Gores Witt1aM Fre- 
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another place as Lord Godolphin.) 
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Witt1am Droco Duke of MANCHESTER. 
Heyry Peruam Duke of Newcast1e. 
Atcernon Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
Artaur RicuarD Duke of WELLINGTON, 
RicHarD PLANTAGENET Duke of Bucxkine- 
HAM and CHANDOS. 
GroreeE GranvitLe Duke of SuTHERLAND, 
Henry Duke of CLEveLanp, 


Browntow Marquess of Exeter, Lord 
Steward of the Household. 

JouN Marquess of WINCHESTER, 

GEORGE Marquess of TWEEDDALE, (lected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Marquess of LANSDOWNE. 

Joun Marquess TowNsHEND. 
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James Browntow Witiiam Marquess of 
Sauispury. (Jn another place as Lord 
President of the Council.) 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 
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Earl of BERKELEY. 

Monracu Earl of Apinapon. 

Ricuarp GEorGE Earl of ScarBrovcn. 

GeorcE Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

GeEorGE WILLIAM Earl of Coventry. 

GerorceE Earl of Jersey. 
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Snotto Jonny Ear! of Morton (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

James Earl of CalTuness. 
Scotland.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Homz. 
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Aveustus Epwarp Earl of Buckinenam- 
SHIRE, 

Wim Tuomas Spencer Earl Fitzwit- 
LIAM. 

Francis Earl of Guiurorp. 
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Cnuartes Purir Earl of Harpwicke. 
another place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Witu1am Tuomas Horvyer Earl of Incnes.- 
TER, 

Georce Joun Earl De La Warr. (Jn 


another place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 


WituraM Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Srencer. 

Henry George Earl Batuourst. 

Artuur WILLs BLunDELL Sanpys TrRomM- 
BULL Winpsor Earl! of HittsporoueH. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

GrorGE WIt1AM FREDERICK Earl of Cuia- 
RENDON. 

Witu1am Davin Earl of MANSFIELD. 

Witiiam Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Georce Avcus?us Freperick JoHN Earl 
Strance. (Duke of Athol.) 

Ernest Aveustus Earl of Mount Ene- 
CUMBE, 


Huen Earl Forrescur. 
GrorceE Earl of BEVERLEY. 


Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of Car- 
NARVON. 


GeorcE Earl Capoean. 

JAMES HowarD Earl of MALMESBURY. 

GeorcE Joun Danvers Earl of Lanespo- 
rouGH. (lected for Iveland.) 


Francis Witutam Earl of CHARLEMONT. 
(In another place as Lord Charlemont.) 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


StrePHeEN Earl of Mount Casuett. (Llect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Joun Revpen Earl of Porrar- 
LineTon. (LZlected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Earl of Mayo. (Elected for Ire- 
land. ) 

Joun Earl of Erne. 
land.) 

Joun Otway O’Connor Earl of Desart. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Wittram Ear) of Wicktow. 
Ireland.) 


GeorGE Cuartes Earl of Lucan, 
ed for Ireland.) 


Somerset Ricwarp Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Francis Earl of Banpoy, 
Ireland.) 

JAMES ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyy. 

Wit1aMm Earl of Craven. 

Artuur Grora@s Earl of Onstow. 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Elected for 
(Elect- 


(Elected for 





Cuar.es Earl of Romyey. 

Heyry Tuomas Earl of Cnicnester. 

Tuomas Earl of Wixtoy. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Netson. 

Wittram Earl of Rosse. 
Treland.) 

Cuartes Hersert Earl MANvVERS. 

Horatio Earl of OrForD. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

WitiiaM Earl of LoNspDALE. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

GILBERT Earl of Minto. 

Cuartes Murray Earl Catucart. 

JaMES WALTER Earl of VeRULAM. 

Joun Wittiam Spencer Browntow Earl 
BRown1ow. 

EpwarD GRANVILLE Earl of Sarnt Ger- 
MANS, 

EpmunpD Earl of Mortey. 


Greorce Aveustus Freperick Henry Earl 
of Braprorp. 


Henry Beavcuamp Earl BeaucHampe. 


Ricuarp Earl of Bantry. (Llected for 
Ireland.) ‘ 


Tuomas Puuip Earl De Grey. 
Joun Earl of Expon. 

Ricwarp WiLLI1AM Penn Earl Howe, 
CHARLES Sommers Earl Sommers. 


Joun Epwarp Cornwallis Earl of StrapD- 
BROKE. 


Grorce Henry Ropert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl VANE, 


Wituiam Pirr Earl Amuerst. 

JouN Freperick Earl Cawpor. 

Witt1am GeorGe Earl of Munster. 

Ropert Dunpas Earl of CamMperDown, 

Tuomas GeorGE Earl of LicHriexp. 

Grorce Freperick D’Arcy Earl 
DurnaM. 

GeorGE FREDERICK SAMUEL Earl of Riron, 

GRANVILLE GEORGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errinenam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ductir. 

CHarLes ANDERSON Worszey Earl of Yar- 


(Elected for 


of 


BOROUGH. 
James Henry Ropert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 
Tomas Wi11AM Lar] of LEtcester. 
WiiitaM Earl of Lovenace. 
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Tuomas Earl of ZerTnanp. 
Cuartes Noet Earl of Gainsnorouca. 
EpwakD Earl of ELLENBoROvGH. 


Georee GranvitLE Francis Earl of E1-| 
LESMERE. 
Joun Earl of Srrarrorp. 
CHARLES EpwarpD Earl of CotrenHaM. 
Henry RicuarD Caries Earl Cow Ley. 
Cuar_es JoHN Earl Cannine. | 
Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. | 
WituiaAm Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN, | 
(Elected for Scotland.) | 


Henry Viscount BotineBroke and Sr, | 
JOHN. | 


Evetyn Viscount Fatmoutu. 

GeorcGE Viscount ToRRINGTON. 

Aveustus FrepericK Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount MAYNARD. 

Joun Ropert Viscount SYDNEY. 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Artuur Viscount Duncannon. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 
Tuomas Viscount De Vesci. (Elected for 


Ireland). 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


EpwarbD Viscount Bangor. 
Ireland.) 


Hayes Viscount Doneramz. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. VINCENT. 


(Elected for 


Henry Viscount MELVILLE. 

WItirAM LEONARD Viscount SipMouTn. 

GeorGE Viscount Gorpoy. (Earl of Aber- 
deen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmourtu. 


Ricuarp Joun Viscount HuvrTcHINsoN, 


(Earl of Donoughmore.) 
Wituiam Tuomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 
STAPLETON Viscount COMBERMERE. 
CuarLes Jonn Viscount CANTERBURY. 
Rowand Viscount Hi. 
CHARLES STEWART Viscount HARDINGE. 
Hvuen Viscount Govan. 


STRATFORD Viscount STRATFORD DE Rep- 
CLIFFE. 


CuaRLEes Viscount EVERSLEY 


_Joun Bishop of Liycoxy. 





ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Bishop of Lonpon. 


Cuar.es Tuomas Bishop of Duritam. 
Cuar.es Ricuarp Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
GerorcE Bishop of RocHesTER. 

Ileyry Bishop of Exeter. 

GeorGE Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 
Connor Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

Henry Bishop of WorcEstTER. 

Asnuurst Torver Bishop of CHICHESTER. 
Joun Bishop of Licurrexp. 

Tuomas Bishop of Ety. 

Samvuet Bishop of Oxrorp. 

THomas Vowter Bishop of St. Asarn. 
James Prince Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Reny Dickson Bishop of HeRerorb. 
Joun Bishop of CuEsTER. 

ALFRED Bishop of LLanparFF. 


Watter Kerr Bishop of Satispury. 


Rosert Joun Bishop of Batu and WELLS. 
(In another place as Lord Auckland). 


Henry Montacu Bishop of CaRisLe. 


Cartes Bishop of GLOUCESTER AND 
BRIsTOL. 


Rosert Bishop of Riron. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 

Josepn HenpErson Bishop of MEatuH. 

LupLow Bishop of KittaLor, KinreNora, 
CLONFERT, and KILMACDUAGH. 


Marcus Gervais Bishop of KiLmorz, 
Evpuin, and ARDAGH. 


Wituiam Lennox Lascetztes Lord De 
Ros. 


Jacos Lord Hastines. 
GeorGE Epwarp Lord AuDLEY. 


Peter Rospert Lord WiLLovGHBy DE 
ERESBY. 


Tuomas Crospy Wint1AM Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Ropoten Lat Cunton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Cuar.LEs Lord Stourton. 

Henry Wit1iam Lord Berners. 

Rosert Joun Lord WiLLovGHBY DE BROKE, 

SACKVILLE GEorGE Lord Conyers. 

GeorecE Lord Vaux of HaRROWDEN. 

Sr. Anprew Beavucuamr Lord Sr. Joun of 
BLETso. 

Cuar.es Aucustus Lord Howarp pe Wat- 
DEN. 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Wit1am Bernard Lord Petre. 

Freperick Beysamin Lord Saye and 
SELE. 

Henry Benepict Lord ARuNDELL of Wanr- 
DOUR. 

Joun Stuart Lord Cuirton. 
Darnley.) 

JosePH THappEvs Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord Starrorp. 

Groree Anson Lord Byron. 

Wiiu1am Lord Warp. 

Cuartes Huen Lord Cuiirrorp of Cuup. 
LEIGH. 

Cnuar.es Lord Ossutston. 


ALEXANDER Lord Sattoun. 
Scotland.) 


Joun Lord Gray. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Cuartes Lord Biantyre. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Cares Jonn Lord Convitie of CuLross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Heyry Francis Lord Potwartu. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Ricuarp Epmunp Saint Lawrence Lord 


(Earl of 


(Elected for 


Bote. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 
Tuomas Ropert Lord Hay. (Earl of 
Kinnoul.) 


Henry Lord Mippieton. 
WituiaM Joun Lord Monson. 


Grorce Joun Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 


Hexry Lord Wycomse. 

Georce Joun Lord SonpEs. 

Atrrep NatHanreEL Hoipen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 

Gerorce Ives Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwarp Lord Ho.ianp. 


Georcr James Lord Lovet and Hottanp 
(Earl of Egmont.) 


GrorcE Joun Lord VERNON. 

Epwarp Sant Vincent Lord Diesy, 

Gezorce Doveras Lord Sunprivee. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wiit1aM Lord Hawke. 

Tomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georee Rice Lord Dinevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaALsINGHAM. 

Witut1am Lord Bagor. 

Cuarces Lord Sourwampton. 

Fietcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Rosert Denyett Lord Ropyey. 





RicwarD Noe Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Jonn Lord Tyrone. 
ter ford.) 

Ricuarp Lord Cartetoy. (Larl of Shan- 
non.) 

CuarLES Lord Surrie.. 

Guy Lord DorcHestTER. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

RicHarD CorNWALLIS Lord BRAYBROOKE. 


GeorcE Hamitton Lord Fisuerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 
Henry Haut Lord Gace. (Viscount Gage.) 


(Marquess of Wa- 


Epwarp Tuomas Lord Taurtow. 
'Rospert Joun Lord AuckLanp. 


(In an- 
other place as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells.) 


George Wiiu1AM Lord LytTetton. 

Henry Lord Menpir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Joun Lord Stuart of Caste Stuart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpo Lord Stewart of GarRLIEs. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Grorce Henry Lord SALTERSFORD. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Cuar.es Lord Broprick. ( Viscount Midle- 
ton.) 3 

Freperick Lord CaLtHorre. 

Rosert Joun Lord CarRInerTon. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wiir1aM Henry Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEHOUSE. 

GeorcE Lord NortHwick. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LitForD. 

Tuomas Lord RisBLEsDALE. 

Ricuarp Hosart Lord Firzerson. (£arl 
of Clare.) 

CADWALLADER Davis Lord Buayney. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


Henry Lord Farnuam. (Elected for Ire- 


land.) 

Joun CavenpisH Lord Kinmatne. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cionprocx. (lected for 
Ireland.) 


Epwarp Lord Crorron. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Eyre Lord Carina. 
land.) 


Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


(Elected for Ire- 

















SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Joun Henry WELLINGTON Granam Lord 
Lortus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

GRANVILLE Leveson Lord Carysrorrt. 
(Earl of Carysfort.) 

GeorGcE Ratra Lord ABERCROMBY, 

Joun Tuomas Lord REepESDALE. 

GerorcE Lord Rivers. 

Artuur Moyses Witi1AM Lord Sanpys. 
Georce Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord SuerrieiD. (Earl of Sheffield.) 
Tuomas Americus Lord Erskine. 
GeorGE Jonn Lord Mont Eacte. 

quess of Sligo.) 
ArcuraLp Wituiam Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 


(Mar- 


James Lord Lauperpate. (Earl of Lau- 
derdale.) 

Georce Artuur Hastines Lord Granarp, 
(Earl of Granard.) 


Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 
Wiiu1aM Lord Ponsonsy of IMoKILLY. 


Aan Lecce Lord GARDNER. 

Joun Tomas Lord Manners. 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun. 
of Hopetoun.) 

FREDERICK WILLIAM Rosert Lord Stewart 
of Stewart’s Court (Marquess of Lon- 
donderry.) 

RicwarD Lord CastLteMaIne. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord MELDRUM. 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. 


(Earl 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of Glasgow.) 


Wituram Witiovensy Lord GrinsTeap. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 


Wittiam Henry Tennison Lord Foxrorp, 
(Earl of Limerick.) 


Francis GeorGe Lord CnHurcHit. 
Grorce Francis Ropert Lord Harris. 
Cartes Lord CoLcuestTeER. 


Witu1aM Scnomperc Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatHanien Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Witu1am THeosatp Lord 
OrmonnE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 
Ropert Lord Cuaysrassitt. (Karl of 

Roden.) 


Rosert Lord Kixestox. (Earl of King- 
ston.) 





Epwarp Mricnaet Lord Sivcuester. (Zarl 


of Longford.) 
Wriu1aM Ricnarp ArtTHur Lord Mary- 


BoroucH. (Earl of Mornington.) 
Joun Lord Ortex. (Viscount Massereene.) 
Henry Tuomas Lord RavENsworTH. 
Hvueu Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun GeorceE WELD Lord Forester. 
Joun James Lord RAYLeieu. 


Uxysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 
Percy Exvten Freperick Wituiam Lord 
Pexsuurst. (Viscount Strangford.) 
Uuick Joun Lord Somerniz. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wicay. (Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 

THomMAS GRANVILLE Henry Stuart Lord 
RanFurty. (Earl of Ranfurly.) 

GeorcE Lord De Tastey. 

Epwarp Montacve Stuart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Witu1aM Lord FeversHam. 

Joun Sixeteton Lord Lynpuurst. 

JoHN Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Tuomas Span Lord Piunxet. (Bishop of 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry.) 


Wit11aM Lord Heytespury. 


ARCHIBALD Joun Lord Rosesery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 
Ricnarp Lord Cranwitiam. (Earl of 


Clanwilliam.) 
Epwarb Lord SKELMERSDALE. 
Witi1am Samvet Lord Wynrorp. 
Henry Lord Broveuam and Vaux. 


Witu1aM Henry Lord Kirmarnocx. (Earl 
of Erroll.) 


Arravr James Lord Fineaun. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

Wiu1aM Pamir Lord Serrox. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 


Wu.u1am Sypney Lord Ciements. (Zarl 


of Leitrim.) 

Georce Witxiam Fox Lord Rossrz. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 


Witu1am Lord CHAworRTH. 
Meath.) 


(Earl of 








ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Cuartes Avorrnus Lord Dunmore. (Earl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rozsert Montcomerte Lord Haminton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hosart Lord Howpen. 

Fox Lord Panmure. 

Avaustus Frepvertck Georce WaRrwWICcK 
Lord Pottmore. 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TeMPLEMORE. 

Epwarp Lord Cioncurry. 

James Lord De SauMaReEz. 

GeorGcE GopotpHin Lord GoDoLrHIN, 
another place as Duke of Leeds.) 

Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspon. 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord DENMAN. 

Rosert CamMpBetL Lord ABINGER. 

Pure Lord De L’Istz and Duprey. 

Wiiu1am Bineuam Lord Asupurtoyn. 

Cartes Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Hatuerron. 

Gerorce Stevens Lord StRaFFoRD. 

Arcurpatp Lord Wortinenam. (Earl of 
Gosford.) 

Epwarp BerkELEY Lord Portman. 

Tiromas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 

Witi1am Bateman Lord Bateman. 
Francis Witu1aM Lord Cuartemont. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 
Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 

of Kintore.) 
GrorGE Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) 


Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHAPLAND Lord Carew. 

Cuartes Freperick Asutey Coorer Lord 
De MAvtey. 

Joun Lord Wrorrtestey. 

Tuomas Cuartes Lord SupELEy. 

Freperick Henry Pavut Lord Metuven. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Staney of ALDERLEY, 

Henry Lord Stuart pe Decizs. 

Wiiuram Henry Lord Lerten. 


Beitsy Ricuarp Lord WENLOcK. 
Cuares Lord Lurean. 


Raru Lord DunFerMLive. 


(In 
( Vis- 


( Vis- 





Tuomas Spring Lord MonTeacLe of Bray- 
DON. 

Joun Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 

Joun Lord CAMPBELL. 

Norts Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

CuarLes Crespieny Lord Vivian, 


Joun Lord ConeLETON. 
Denis St. Georce Lord DunsanpDLE and 
CranconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


RicwarD Lord Dartrey. (Lord Cremorne.) 

James Lord Exemn. (Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine.) 

Frederick TEMPLE Lord CLANDEBOYE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 

AtBert Denison Lord LonpEsBoROUGH. 

Samuet Jones Lord Overstonz. 

Cartes Rosert CiraupE Lord Truro. 

Rosert Monsey Lord CRANWORTH. 

Joun Cam Lord Broveuton. 

Joun Lord De Freyne, 


Epwarp BurtensHaw Lord 
NARDS. 


Ricuarp Henry FitzRoy Lord Racuan. 

GILBERT Jonn Lord AVELAND. 

Tomas Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare). — 

RicHagD BickertToN Pemex Lord Lyons. 

JAMES Lord WENSLEYDALE. 

Epwarp Lord BELPrr. 

James Lord TatBot DE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Exsury. 

Tuomas Bapineton Lord MAcavuLay. 

James Lord Skene. (Earl Fife.) 

Cuartes Compton Lord CuesHam. 


Freperi¢ Lord CuetmsrorpD. (Jn another 
place as Lord Chancellor.) 


Joun Buiter Lord Cuurston. 


Joun Cuarnes Lord Srratuspey. 
another place as Earl of Seafield.) 


Coun Lord Ciype. 

Tuomas Lord Kinespown. 
GronGE Lord LEconFIELD. 
Wiiur1Am Tatton Lord Egerton. 


CHARLES MorGan Rosinson Lord Trepe- 
GAR. 


Joun Lord ELpHINsToNE. 


Saint Leo- 


(In 
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OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE CountTiEs, Cities, Towns, AND Borovens, 10 SERVE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH ParciAMENT OF THE UNITED KiInGpoM or Great Britain 
AND Irnetanp: Writs ReturNABLE ON THE 3lst May, 1859. 


ABINGDON, 
John Thomas Norris. 
ANDOVER, 
William Cubitt, 
Hon. Dudley Francis For- 
tescue. 
ANGLESEY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 
ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. (Edward Howard) 
Lord E. Howard. 


ASHBURTON, 
John Harvey Astell. | 


ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 


Rt. hon. Thomas Milner 
Gibson. 
AYLESBURY. 
Thomas Tyringham Ber- 
nard, 


*T, F. C. Vernon Went- 
worth, 

*Samuel George Smith, 

BANBURY. 

Sir Charles Eurwicke Doug- 

las, knt. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
John D. F. Davie, 
George Potts. 


BATH. 
William Tite, 
Arthur Edwin Hay. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell. 


BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
William Stuart. 





BERKSHIRE. 
Hon. Philip Pleydell Bou- 
veric, 
John Walter, 
Leicester Viney Vernon. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Charles William Gordon, 
Ralph Anstruther Earle. 


BEVERLEY. 
Ralph Walters, 
Henry Edwards. 


BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 


nington, bt. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
William Scholefield. 
John Bright. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Henry Hornby, 
James Pilkington. 


BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederick Le- 
veson Gower, 
William Mitchell. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
William Gray, 

Joseph Crook. 

BOSTON. 


Herbert Ingram, 
Meaburn Staniland. 


BRADFORD. 
Henry Wickham Wickham, 
Titus Salt. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Hon. Godfrey Charles Mor- 
gan. 


BRECKNOCK. 








John Lloyd Vaughan Wat- 
kins. 





BRIDGNORTH. 
Henry Whitmore, 
John Pritchard. 


BRIDGWATER. 
Charles John KemeysT ynte, 
Alexander William Kinglake. 


BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
Sir George Richard Pechell, 
bt., 
William Coningham. 
BRISTOL. 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 


William Henry Gore Lang- 
ton. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon George Du Pré, 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Hon. William George Ca- 

vendish. 


BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt., 
John Gellibrand Hubbard. 


BURY. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Peel. 


BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey, 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle. 


CALNE. 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Edward Ball, 
Henry John Adeane, 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke. 





* Double Returns. 





List of 


CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 
Charles Jasper Selwyn. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Kenneth Macaulay, 
Andrew Steuart. 


CANTERBURY. 
Hon. Henry Butler John- 
stone, 
Rt. hon. Sir William Mere- | 
dyth Somerville, bt. 
CARDIFF. 
James F.C. D. Stuart. | 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Thomas Rowland 
Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 
Edward Lewis Pryse. 
CARLISLE. 
Rt. hon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt., 
Wilfrid Lawson. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
David Jones, 
David Pugh. 
CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- | 
las Pennant. 
CARNARVON. 
Charles Wynne. 
CHATHAM. 
Sir John Mark Frederick 
Smith, knt. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Francis William Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
George Cornwall Legh, 
Hon, Wilbraham Egerton. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
CHESTER. 

Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Karl Grosvenor, 
Philip Stapleton Humber- 

stone. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
William John Lysley, 
Richard Penruddocke Long. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
John Edward Walcott. 


CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst, 
Hon. Ashley George John 

Ponsonby. 
CLITHEROE. 
John Turner Hopwood. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
John Steel, 

Rt. hon. Richard Southwell 
(Bourke) Lord Naas. 

COLCHESTER. 
Taverner John Miller, 
Philip 0. Papillon. 

CORNWALL. 
(Eastern D.vision.) 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 
bartes, 
Nicholas Kendall. 
( Western Division.) 
Richard Davey, 
John Saint Aubyn. 
COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, knt. 


CRICKLADE. 


|Ambrose Lethbridge God- 


dard, 

Hon. Anthony 
Lord Ashley. 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 

William Marshall. 

( Western Division.) 
Henry Wyndham, 
Henry Lowther. 


DARTMOUTH. 
Edward W. H. Schenley. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
bt., 
Robert Myddelton Biddulph. 
DENBIGH. 
Townshend Mainwaring. 
DERBYSHIRE. 


(Ashley) 





CHICHESTER. 
Humphrey William Free- 
land, 
Hon. (George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 


(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Henry (Caven- 
dish) Lord Cavendish, 
William Pole Thornhill. 
(Southern Division.) 
‘Thomas William Evans, 
William Mundy. 





Members. 


DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 


Samuel Beale. 


DEVIZES. 
Christopher Darby Griffith, 
John Neilson Gladstone. 


DEVONPORT. 
Rt. hon. James Wilson, 
| Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, 
knt. 
| DEVONSHIRE. 
| (Northern Division.) 
| James Wentworth Buller, 
Hon. Charles Henry Rolle 
Trefusis. 

( Southern Division.) 
Lawrence Palk, 
Samuel Trehawke 

wich. 
DORCHESTER. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Charles Napier Start. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Hon. William Henry Berke- 
ley Portman, 
Henry Gerard Sturt, 
Henry Ker Seymer. 
DOVOR. 
Sir Henry John Leecke, 
K.C.B., 
William Nicol. 
DROITWICH. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, bt. 


DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Hon. (Adolphus Frederick 

Charles William Vane- 
Tempest) Lord A. F. C. 
W. Vane-Tempest. 

( Southern Division.) 
Henry Pease, 

James Farrer, 

DURHAM (CITY). 
William Atherton, 

Rt. hon John Robert Mow- 
bray. 





Keke- 


ESSEX. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hoa. William Beresford, 


Charles Du Cane. 


(Southern Division). 
Thomas William Bramston, 
J. W. Perry Watlington. 


























List of 
EVESHAM. 
Sir Henry Pollard Wil- 
loughby, bt., 
Edward Holland. 
EXETER, 
Edward Divett, 
Richard Sommers Gard. 
” EYE. 
Sir Edward Clarence Kerri- 
son, bt. 
FINSBURY. 

Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto, bt. 
FLINTSHIRE. 

Hon. Thomas Edward Mos- 

tyn Lloyd Mostyn. 
FLINT, &c. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt. 
FROME. 
Hon. (Edward Thynne) Lord 
E. Thynne. 

GATESHEAD. 

William Hutt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher Rice Mansel 

Talbot, 

Henry Hussey Vivian. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division. ) 

Sir Christopher William 
Codriugton, bt., 
Robert Stayner Holford. 
( Western Division. ) 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 
John Rolt. 

GLOUCESTER, 
William Philip Price, 
Charles James Monk. 

GRANTHAM, 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
lemache. 

GREENWICH. 

David Salomons, 
William Angerstein. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 


Hon. Charles (Anderson- 
Pelham) Lord Worsley. 
GUILDFORD. 


William Bovill, 
Guildford Onslow. 
HALIFAX, 
Rt. hon.Sir CharlesWood, bt, 
James Stansfield. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach, 
George Sclater Booth, 





{COMMONS, 1859} Members. 
( Southern Division.) KENDAL. 
Hon. Ralph Heneage Dut-| George Carr Glyn. 
Ge, KENT. 


Sir Jervoise Clarke Clarke- 
Jervoise, bt. 
HARWICH. 
Henry G. W. Jervis, 
Hon. William Frederick 
Campbell. 
HASTINGS. 
Frederick North, 
Hon. (Harry George Vane) 
Lord H. G. Vane. 


(Eastern Division.) 


Sir Brooke William Bridges, 
bt., 
William Deedes. 


( Western Division.) 
Hon. (William Pitt) Vis- 
count Holmesdale, 
| Sir Edmund Filmer, bt. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 
Alfred Rhodes Bristow. 





HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Henry Philipps. KING’S LYNN. 
HELSTON. Rt. hon. Edward Henry 
John Jope Rogers. (Stanley) Lord Stanley, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. John Henry Gurney. 


James King King, } IPON. 
Hon. (Montagu William Gra- | ety) ial ae 


| 
ham) Lord M. W. Gra- seer 
ham, 


Humphrey Francis Mildmay. | KNARESBOROUGH. 
De LEREFORD, |» {Basil Thomas Woodd, 

Henry Morgan Clifford, | Thomas Collins. 

George Clive. | LAMBETH. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. | William Roupell, 

Rt. hon. Sir Edward George | William Williams. 

Lytton Bulwer- Lytton,bt., | 
Christopher William Giles’ (Northers Division ) 


Puller, John Wilson Patten, 
Abel Smith. Hon. Spencer Compton (Ca- 
HERTFORD. vendish) Marquess of Har- 
Rt. hon. William Francis. tington. 
Cowper, (Southern Division.) 


Sir Walter Minto Towns- Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 
hend Farquhar, bt. 


| ton, 
William John Legh. 


HONITON, 
Joseph Locke, 
Alexander Dundas Baillie Willi wie es Haims 
Cochrane. r . = } me arnett, 
HORSHAM. ‘epeeewPoe cae: 
William Robert Seymour LAUNCESTON. — 
Vesey FitzGerald. 'Thomas Chandler Halibur- 
HUDDERSFIELD. | ton. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. LEEDS. 


Edward Baines, 
George Skirrow Beecroft. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. (John James Robert 
Manners) Lord J. J. R. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Hon. (Robert Montagu) 
Lord R. Montagu. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Rt. hon. Jonathan Peel, 


Th Basine. Manners, 
— pases oll Edward Bouchier Hartopp. 
Baron Mayer Amschel de (Southern Division.) 


Rothschild. 
IPSWICH. 
John Chevallier Cobbold, 
Hugh Edward Adair. 


Charles William Packe, 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick Louis (Curzon 
llowe) Viscount Curzon. . 
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LEICESTER. 
John Biggs, 
Joseph William Noble. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Gathorne Hardy, 
Hon. Charles Spencer Bate- 
man Hanbury. 
LEWES. 
Rt. hon. Henry FitzRoy, 
Hon. Henry Bouverie Wil- 
liam Brand. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon. Augustus Henry Archi- 
bald Anson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
James Banks S anhope, 
Sir Montagu John Cholme- 
ley Cholmeley, bt. 
(Parts of Kesteven and Holland.) 
Sir John Trollope, bt., 
George Hussey Packe. 
LINCOLN. 
Gervaise Tottenham Waldo 
Sibthorp, 
George Fieschi Heneage. 
LISKEARD. 
Ralph William Grey. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Thomas Berry Horsfall, 
Joseph Christopher Ewart. 
LONDON. 
Sir James Duke, bt., 
Rt. hon. (John Russell) 
Lord J. Russell, 
Robert Wygram Crawford. 
Baron Lionel Nathan De 
Rothschild. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. PereyEgerton Herbert, 
Beriah Botfield. 
LYME REGIS. 
William Pinney. 
LYMINGTON. 
William Alexander 
kinnon, jun., 
Sir John Rivett Carnac, bt. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, 
EdwardChristopherEgerton. 
MAIDSTONE. 
William Lee, 
Charles Buxton. 
MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Peacocke, 
Thomas Sutton Western. 


Mac- 
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MALMESBURY. 


Members. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Hon. Henry Charles (Ilow- | Robert William Kennard, 


ard) Viscount Andover. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles Will'am Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, 
James Brown. 
MANCHESTER. 
Thomas Bazley, 
James Aspinall Turner. 


MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. (Eisest Augustus 
Charles Brndenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 

Henry Bingham Baring. 

MARLOW (GREAT). 

Thomas Peers Williams, 

Brownlow William Knox. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Edwin John James, 
Rt. hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, 
bt. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 
William Watkin 


Wynne. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Austin Bruce. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Robert Hanbury, 
Hon. George Henry Charles 
Byng. 
MIDHURST. 
William Townley Mitford. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles Ociavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Edward Arthur Somerset. 


MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay Bailey. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY. 
David Pugh. 
MORPETH. 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 
John Handley. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
William Jackson, 

William Murray. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
George Ridley, 
Rt. hon. Thomas Emerson 








Headlam. 


Philip Lybbe Powys. 
NORFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Wenman Clarence 
Walpole Coke, 
Edward Howes. 
( Western Division. ) 
George William Pierrepont 
Bentinck, 
Charles Brampton Gurdon, 


NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battie Wrightson. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 





Edward | 


| Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 
| Lord Burghley, 

| George Ward Hunt. 

| (Southern Division.) 
'Rainald Knightley, 

Henry Cartwright. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles Gilpin, 
Rt. hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Algernon George 
(Percy) Lord Lovaine, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 
( Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Hon. Henry George Liddell. 


NORWICH. 
Hon. William Coutts (Kep- 
pell) Viscount Bury, 
William Henry Schneider. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

Hon. (Robert Renebald Pel- 
ham-Ciinton) Lord R. R. 
Pelham Clinton, 

Rt. hon. John Evelyn De- 
nison. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Hon. Charles (Pierrepont) 

Viscount Newark. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
Charles Paget, 
John Mellor. 


OLDHAM. 
William Johnson Fox, 
John Morgan Cobbett. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. | 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
George Granville 
Harcourt. 
OXFORD (CITY). 


James Haughton Langston, 
Rt. Hon. Edward Cardwell. 


OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, 
Sir William Heathcote, bt. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Vernon 





Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount | 
Enlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir John Owen, bt. 
PENRYN axp FALMOUTH. 
Thomas George Baring, 
Samuel Gurney. 
PETERBOROUGH. 





Thomson Hankey, 
George Hammond Whalley. & 


PETERSFIELD. 
Rt. Hon. Sir William George | 
Hylton Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Hon. William Henry (Edg- 
cumbe) Viscount Valletort, 
Robert Porrett Collier. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 
William Overend. 
POOLE. 
George Woodroffe Franklyn, 
Henry Danby Seymour. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 
Rt. hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, bt. 
PRESTON. 
Richard Asheton Cross, 
Charles Pascoe Grenfell. 
RADNORSHIRE, 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
RADNOR (NEW). 
Rt. hon. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, bt. 
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RETFORD (EAST). 

Rt. hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell) Viscount Galway, 

Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 

RICHMOND. 

Henry Rich, 

Marmaduke Wyvill. 


RIPON. 
John Greenwood, 
John Ashley Warre. 


ROCHDALE. 
Richard Cobden. 


ROCHESTER. 


| Philip Wykeham Martin, 


John Alexander Kinglake. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 
Hon. Gilbert Henry Heath- 
cote. 


— Pri Mackin- 


ST. IVES. 
Henry Paull. 


SALFORD. 
William Nathaniel Massey. 


SALISBURY. 
Edward Pery Buckley, 
Matthew Henry Marsh. 


SALOP, on SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. Rowland Clegg iil, 

John Ralph Ormsby Gore. 


(Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Orlando 

Charles (Bridgeman) Vis- 
count Newport, 

Hon. Robert Windsor Clive. | 


SANDWICH. 
Edward Knatchbull -Huges- 
sen, 
Hon. Clarence Edward 
(Paget) Lord C, KL. Paget. 


SCARBOROUGH. 








READING. 
Francis Pigott, 
Sir Henry Singer Keating, | 
kt. 


REIGATE. | 
Non. William John Monson | 


Hon. William Henry Denison, 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
George Grenfell Glyn. 


George 


Members. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
George Hadfield. 


SHIELDS (SOUTII). 
Robert Ingham. 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 
Stephen Cave. 


SHREWSBURY. 
George Tomline, 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Sir William Miles, bt., 
William Francis Knatchbull, 


( Western Division.) 
Charles Aaron Moody, 
Sir Alexander Fuller Acland 
Hood, bt. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
William Digby Seymour, 
| Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox. 
SOUTHWARK. 


Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., 
John Locke. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, 
| Hon. Charles John (Talbot) 
Viscount Ingestre. 


| 
(Southern Division.) 








|Henry John Wentworth 
Foley, 


| William Orme Foster. 


STAFFORD. 
John Ayshford Wise, 
Thomas Salt. 


STAMFORD. 

Hon. (Robert Talbot Gas- 
coyne Cecil) Lord R. T. 
G. Cecil, 

Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote, bt. 

STOCKPORT. 

James Kershaw, 

John Benjamin Smith. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

John Lewis Ricardo, 





William Taylor Copeland, 
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STROUD. 
George Poulett Scrope, 
Rt. hon. Edward Horsman. 
SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Join (Henniker- 
Major) Lord Henniker, 
Sir FitzRoy Kelly, knt. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey), Earl Jermyn, 
Windsor Parker. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Henry Fenwick, 
William Schaw Lindsay. 
SURREY. 
(Eas.ern Division.) 
Thomas Alcock, 
Hon. Peter John Locke 
King. 
( Western Division.) 
John Ivatt Briscoe, 
Henry Drummond. 
SUSSEX. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John George Dodson, 
Hon. Henry North (Holroyd) 
Viscount Pevensey. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March, 
Hon. Henry Wyndham. 


SWANSEA. 

Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 
TAMWORTH. 

Sir Robert Peel, bt., 

Hon. John (Townshend) Vis- 

count Raynham. 

TAUNTON. 

Arthur Mills, 

Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere. 


TAVISTOCK, 
Sir John Salusbury Tre- 
lawny, bt., 
Arthur John Edward Russell, 


TEWKESBURY. 
Hon. Frederick Lygon, 
James Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Hon. William Henry (Fitz- 
Roy) Earl of Euston, 
Alexander Hugh Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gallwey, 
bt. 


TIVERTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston, 
Hon. George Denman. 
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TOTNESS. 
Hon. George (Hay) Earl of 
Gifford, 
Thomas Mills. 

TOWER HAMLETS. 
Acton Smee Ayrton, 
Charles Salisbury Butler. 

TRURO. 
Montagu Edward Smith, 
Augustus Smith. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Hugh Taylor. 
WAKEFIELD. 
William Henry Leatham. 


WALLINGFORD. 
Richard Malins. 
WALSALL. 
Charles Forster. 
WAREHAM. 
John Wanley Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
Richard Spooner. 

(Southern Division.) 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, | 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, bt. 

WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Edward Greaves. 
WELLS. 
Rt. hon. Sir William Good-! 
enough Hayter, bt., 
Hedworth Hylton Jolliffe. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 
Sir Massey Lopes, bt. 

WESTMINSTER. 

Sir John Villiers Shelley, bt., 





Members. 


WHITEHAVEN. 

George Lyall. 
WIGAN. 

| Hon. James Lindsay, 

Henry Woods. 


WIGHT (ISLE OF). 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


| WILTON. 
Edmund Antrobus. 


WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Walter Long, 
Rt. hon. Thomas Henry Sut- 
ton Sotheron Estcourt. 
( Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sidney Herbert, 
Hon. Henry Frederick 
(Thynne) Lord H. F, 
Thynne. 
WINCHESTER. 
| Sir James Buller East, bt., 
John Bonham Carter. 
} WINDSOR, 
| William Vansittart, 
| George William Hope. 





| WOLVERHAMPTON. 


| Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
Sir Richard Bethell. 
WOODSTOCK. 
Hon. Alfred (Churchill), 
Lord A. Churchill. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John Hodgetts Hodgetts Fo- 
ley, 
Hon. Frederick 
Gough Calthorpe. 
( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
Hon. Henry (Pyndar) Vis- 
count Elmley. 
WORCESTER. 
William Laslett, 
Osman Ricardo. 


Henry 





Sir De Lacy Evans, G.C.B. 


WESTMORELAND. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, | 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) Ear! | 

of Bective. 
WEYMOUTH ayp MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 


Robert Brooks, 

Hon. Arthur Edward (Eger- 
ton), Viscount Grey de 
Wilton. 

WHITBY. 








Robert Stephenson. 


WYCOMBE (CHIPPING). 
Sir George Henry Dash- 
wood, bt., 
Martin Tucker Smith. 


YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt., 
Sir Henry Josiah Stracey, bt. 

YORKSHIRE, 

(North Riding.) 
Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
Hon. William Ernest Dun- 

combe. 
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YORKSHIRE—continued. 
(East Riding.) 

Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 

Lord Hotham, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
( West Riding.) 
Sir John William Rams- 
den, bt., 
Frank Crossley. 
YORK, 
Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
head, 
John George Smyth. 








SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. George vohn James 
(Gordon) Lord Haddo. 
ABERDEEN. 

William Henry Sykes. 

ARGYLLSIHIRE. 

Alexander Struthers Finlay. 

AYRSHIRE. 

Hon. Patrick James Her- 
bert Crichton (Stuart) 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stuart. 

AYR, &e. 
Edward Henry John Crau- 
furd. , 
BANFFSHIRE. 
Lachlan Duff Gordon. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
David Robertson. 
BUTESHIRE. 

Rt. hon. David Mure. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Traill. - 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS-SHIRES. 

William Patrick Adam. 

CUPAR, ST. ANDREWS, &e. 

Edward Ellice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 

John James Hope Johnstone. 

DUMFRIES, &e. 

William Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 

Sir John Ogilvy, bt. 
DYSART, KIRCALDY, é&c. 

Robert Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Hon. William Henry Walter 
(Montague-Douglas-Scott) 
Earl of Dalkeith. 

EDINBURGH. 

Adam Black, 

Rt. hon. J. Moncreiff. 
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ELGINSHIRE axp NAIRNE. | 
Charles Lennox Cumming 
Bruce. 
ELGIN, &ec. 
Mounstuart Grant Duff. 
FALKIRK, &e. 
James Merry. 
FIFESHIRE. 
J. H. Erskine Wemyss. 
FORFARSHIRE. 

Hon. Adam (Haldane-Dun- 
can) Viscount Duncan. 
GLASGOW. 

Walter Buchanan, 
Robert Dalglish. 
GREENOCK. 
Alexander Murray Dunlop. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss (Char- 
teris) Lord Elecho. 
HADDINGTON, &c. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguson 
Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Henry James Baillie. 
INVERNESS, &e. 
Alexander Matheson. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e, 
Rt. hon. Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, 
James Mackie. 





KIRKWALL, WICK, &c. 
Samuel Laing. 
LANARKSHIRE. | 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole-/| 
brooke, bt. 
LEITH, &e. 
William Miller. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
W. Ferrier Hamilton. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
William Edward Baxter. 
ORKNEY ann SHETLAND. 
Frederick Dundas. 
PAISLEY. 
Humphrey Ewing Crum 
Ewing. 
PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
William Stirling. 
PERTH. 
Hon. Arthur FitzGerald Kin- 
naird, 








Members. 


RENFREWSHIRE. 
Sir Michael Robert Shaw 
Stewart, bt. 
ROSS arp CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 
Sir James Matheson, bt. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE, 
Sir William Scott, bt. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allan Eliott Lockhart. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Peter Blackburn. 
STIRLING, &ec. 

James Caird, 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Hon. George Granville Wil- 

liam (Leveson - Gower) 
Marquess of Stafford. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Andrew Agnew, bt. 
WIGTON, &e. 
Sir William Dunbar, bt. 








IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. 
Thomas Henry Pakenham, 
Hon. George Frederick Up- 
ton. 
ARMAGH. 
Sir William Verner, bt., 
Maxwell Charles Close. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 
Joshua Walter MacGeough 
Bond. 
ATHLONE. 
John Ennis. 
BANDON BRIDGE. 
Hon. William Smyth Ber- 
nard. 
BELFAST. 
Sir Hugh MacCalmont 
Cairns, knt., 
Richard Davison. 
CARLOW. 
William Bunbury M‘Clintock 
Bunbury, 
Henry Bruen. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Sir John Emerich Dalberg 
Acton, bt. 
CARRICKFERGUS, 
Robert Torrens. 
CASHEL. 
Jobn Lanigan. 
CAVAN. 
Hon. James Pierce Maxwell, 
Hon. Hugh Annesley. 
CLARE. 
C. M. Vandeleur, 
Luke White. 
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CLONMEL. 
John Bagwell. 


COLERAINE. 
John Boyd. 


CORK COUNTY. 
Rickard Deasy, 


Vincent Scully. 


CORK (CITY). 
Francis Bernard Beamish, 
*( Vacant.) 


DONEGAL. 
Thomas Conolly, 
Sir Edmund Samuel Hayes, 
bt. 
DOWNSHIRE. 
Hon. (Arthur Edwin Hill) 
Lord A. E. Hill, 
William B. Forde. 


DOWNPATRICK. 
David Stewart Ker. 


DROGHEDA. 
James McCann. 
DUBLIN. 


James Hans Hamilton, 
Thomas Edward Taylor. 


DUBLIN (CITY). 

Sir Edward Grogan, bt., 

John Vance. 

DUBLIN (UNIVERSITY). 
Anthony Lefroy, 
Rt. hon. James Whiteside. 
DUNDALK, 

George Bowyer. 
DUNGANNON. 

Hon. William Stuart Knox. 


DUNGARVAN. 
John Francis Maguire. 


ENNIS. 
Rt. hon. John Desmond Fitz. 
Gerald. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. John Lowry Cole. 


FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn Edward Archdall, 
Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 


GALWAY. 


Sir Thomas John Burke, | 


bt., 
William Henry Gregory. 


GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
John Orrell Lever, 


Ilon. Ulick Canning (De! 


Burgh) Lord Dankellin. 
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KERRY. 


Members. 
MONAGHAN. 


Rt. hon. Henry Arthur Her- | Charles Powell Leslie, 


bert, 

Rt. hon. Valentine Augustus 
(Browne) Viscount Castle- 
rosse. 

KILDARE. 

William Henry Ford Cogan, 

Rt. hon. Richard More 
O’Ferrall. 


KILKENNY. 
Hon. Leopold George Fre- 
derick Agar Ellis, 
John Greene. 


KILKENNY (BOROUGH). 
Michael Sullivan. 


KING’S COUNTY. 
John Pope Hennessy, 
Patrick O’Brien. 

KINSALE. 
John Arnott. 


LEITRIM. 
John Brady, 
William Richard Ormsby 
Gore. 
LIMERICK. 
Rt. hon. William Monsell, 
Samuel A. Dickson. 


LIMERICK (CITY). 
Francis William Russell, 
George Gavin. 

LISBURN. 

Jonathan Joseph Richard- 
son, 

LONDONDERRY. 

Robert Peel Dawson, 

Sir Frederick William Hey- 
gate, bte 
LONDONDERRY (CITY). 

Sir Robert Alexander Fer- 
guson, bt. 

LONGFORD. 

Henry White, 

Fulke Southwell Greville. 
LOUTH. 
Chichester Samuel Fortes- 

cue, 

Richard Montesquieu Bellew. 

MALLOW. 

Robert Longfield. 

MAYO, 


| Roger William Palmer, 


Hon. John Thomas (Browne) 
Lord J. T. Browne. 
MEATH. 
Matthew Elias Corbally, 


| Edward McEvoy. 





Sir George Forster, bt. 


NEWRY. 
Peter Quinn. 


PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel Dawson Damer. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 


Michael Dunne, 
Francis Plunket Dunne. 


ROSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen French, 
Thomas William Goff. 


ROSS (NEW). 
Charles Tottenham. 


SLIGO. 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, bt., 
Charles William Cooper. 


SLIGO (BOROUGH). 
Rt. hon. JohnArthurWynne. 


TIPPERARY. 
O’Donoghoe, . Daniel (The 
O’Donoghoe), 


Lawrence Waldron. 


TRALEE. 
Daniel O’Connell. 


TYRONE. 
Rt. hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry Corry, 
Rt. hon. (Claud Hamilton) 
Lord C. Hamilton. 


WATERFORD. 
John Esmonde, 
Hon. Walter Cecil Talbot. 


WATERFORD (CITY). 
Michael Dobbyn Hassard, 
John Aloysius Blake. 


WESTMEATH. 
Sir Richard George Augus- 
tus Levinge, bt., 
William Pollard Urquhart. 


WEXFORD. 
Patrick McMahon, 
John George. 


WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
John Edward Redmond. 


WICKLOW. 
William Wentworth Fitz- 
william Hume, 
Hon. Granville Leveson 
(Proby) Lord Proby. 


YOUGHAL. 
Isaac Butt. 





* William Trant Fagan,died May 15, 
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HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 
First SESSION oF THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unitep Kinepom or GRreaAr BRITAIN 


AND JRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 31 May, 1859, In THE Twenty-SECOND 


YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 31, 1859. 


HE Seventeenth PaR.iaMent of the 
United Kingdom was dissolved by 
Proclamation on the 23rd April, and Writs 
were ordered to be issued for calling a new 
Parliament ; which writs were made re- 
turnable on Tuesday the 3lst May; on 
which day the Parliament so called met for 
Despatch of Business. 


Tue PARLIAMENT was opened by 


Commission. 
The House of Pzrrs being met, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House, 

“That Her Majesty not thinking fit to 
be personally present here this day, had 
been pleased to cause a Commission to be 
issued under the Great Seal, in order to 
the opening and holding of this Parlia- 
ment.” 


Then Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely, The Lorp CuanceLLor, The Lorp 
PRESIDENT OF THE Councit (The Marquess 
of Salisbury), The Lorp Privy Sean 
(The Earl of Hardwicke), The Lorp Stew- 
ARD OF THE HovsEHOLD (the Marquess of 
Exeter), and The Lorp CHAMBERLAIN OF 
THE HovsEHOLD (Earl De La Warr), being 
in their Robes, and seated on a form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 


VOL. CLIV. [rurp seERiEs. ] 





commanded the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod to Jet the Commons know 
‘*The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House, to 
hear the Commission read.”’ 


Who being come ; 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, 

** Her Magesty not thinking fit to be 
present here this day in Her Royal Per- 
son, hath been pleased, in order to the 
opening and holding of this Parliament, 
to cause Letters Patent to be issued 
under Her Great Seal, constituting us 
and several other Lords therein named 
Her Commissioners, to do all things, in 
Her Majesty’s name, on Her part ne- 
cessary to be performed in this Parlia- 
ment: This will more fully appear by the 
Letters Patent themselves, which must 
now be read.” 


Then the said Letters Patent were read 
by the Clérk. And then 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said,— 

“«My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘*We have it in command from Her Ma- 
jesty to let you know, That as soon as the 
Members of both Houses shall be sworn, 
the causes of Her Majesty calling this Par- 
liament will be declared to you; and, it 


B 





3 Meeting of 


being necessary a Speaker of the House of 
Commons should be first chosen, it is Her 
Majesty’s pleasure that you, Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, repair to the place 
where you are to sit, and there proceed to 
the appointment of soe proper person to 
be your Speaker; and that you present such 
person, whom you shall so choose, here, 
To-morrow at Two of the clock, for Her 
Majesty’s Royal Approbation. 
Then the Commons withdrew. 


The House was adjourned during plea- 
sure, to unrobe, 


The House was resumed. 


Prayers—Read by the Lord Baynine, 
in Holy Orders, no Bishop being present. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR singly, in the 
first place, at the Table, took and sub- 
scribed the Oath required to be taken by 
the Act of the 21st and 22nd Victoria, 
cap. 48. 

Certificate of the Sixteen Peers for 
Scotland delivered, and read. 

Rout or tae Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual Manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the First Session of the 
Eighteenth Parliament of the United King- 
dom ; the same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

Several Lords took the Oath. 

Charles Bennet, esquire (commonly eal- 
led Lord Ossulston), having received Her 
Majesty’s Writ to summon him to sit in 
this Parliament as Baron Ossulston—was 
in the usual Manner introduced. 

The Lord Camoys, and The Lord Vaux 
of Harrowden took the Oath prescribed by 
the Act 10th Geo. 1V. to be taken by the 
Peers professing the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion. 

John Charles Earl of Seafield in Scot- 
land, having been created Baron Strath- 
spey of the United Kingdom, ‘was in the 
usual manner introduced, 

House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


wee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, May 31, 1859. 


On which day, being the day appointed 
by the Royal Proclamation for the meet- 


The Lord Chancellor 


‘ COMMONS } 
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ing of the new Parliament Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Thomas Erskine May, and Henry Ley, 
Esquires, Clerks Assistants, attending in 
the House, and the other Clerks attending 
according to their duty, Charles Romilly, 
Esquire, Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
in Great Britain, delivered to the said 
Sir Denis Le Marchant a Book, contain- 
ing a list of the Names of the Members 
returned to serve in this Parliament. 

Several of the Members repaired to 
their seats, 

A Message was delivered by Mr. Pul- 
man, Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod : 


“* Gentlemen, ’ 

“‘The Lords, -authorized by virtue of 
‘‘Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
“‘immediate attendance of this Honourable 
‘* House in the House of Peers, to hear 
‘*the Commission read.” 

Accordingly, the House went up to the 
House of Peers. 


And the House being returned ; 


CHOICE OF A SPEAKER. 


Cotone, JOHN WILSON PATTEN, 
addressing himself to the Clerk (who, stand- 
ing up pointed to him, and then sat down) 
said, Sir Denis Le Marchant, I hope it will 
not be considered an act of presumption on 
my part if I propose to the House for elec- 
tion one of its Members to fill the distin- 
guished office of its Speaker. Sir, if any of 
the political parties ef which the House of 
Commons is composed had an intention of 
naming any one a candidate for that office, 
I should abandon the duty I now under- 
take to perform to some hon. Gentleman 
more practised in the political discussions of 
the House, who would have discharged the 
duty with more propriety than myself. But 
understanding that no such intention exists 
on the part of any section of the House— 
believing, on the contrary, that an agreeable 
unanimity will be found to prevail on both 
sides in regard to the object of my Motion 
—lI do not hesitate to comply with what I 
believe is the general feeling of the Mem- 
bers of this House. I therefore rise, Sir, 
to propose that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Nottinghamshire, Mr. 
Evelyn Denison, do take the chair and 
again preside over us. My right hon. 
Friend has already performed the duties of 
Speaker of this House, and his general 
conduct in the Chair will be his best re- 
commendation for re-election. But I may, 
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perhaps, be allowed to remind the House 
that when my right hon. Friend was first 
elected to that distinguished post he had 
no common difficulties to contend with. 
He had to succeed a Speaker who, it was 
universally acknowledged, had filled the 
Chair of this House with more than usual 
ability, and was one of the most eminent 
Speakers who had ever sat in it. It was 
no light task for any Member of this 
House coming to discharge the duties of 
the office for the first time to be successor 
of Viscount Eversley. But the manner in 
which my right hon. Friend overcame this 
difficulty is well known to the House; and I 
am bold to say that to the constant atten- 
tion he has paid to his duties, the imparti- 


‘ May 31, 1859} 





ality of his decisions, and his general bear- | 
ing towards all the Members of the House, | 
may be attributed the unanimous feeling 
which now exists that he should resume the 
Chair. Sir, there are duties the Speaker of 
this House has to perform that may not 
be known to many Members of it; and 
though I make no pretensions to taking a 
principal part in the public proceedings of 
the House, yet, perhaps, few Members 
have had better opportunities than myself 
of knowing how my right hon. Friend has 
conducted one of the most important duties 
he has to perform. I believe all those 
Members of the House who have had to 
take part in the private business of the 
House, in reference to which, the Speaker 
has duties of no common importance, will 
acknowledge that my right hon. Friend 
has been distinguished by his general 
courtesy to every one. On all occasions 
hon. Members, without distinetion of party 
or reference to private feelings, have had 
free access to him, and he is at all times 
anxious to place at their disposal the ad- 
vantage of the experience which he had 





had in regard to the business of this branch 
of legislation. 
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to the honour of representing the Com- 
mons of England as their Speaker must 
be the character he bears as a private 
gentleman. I move “ That the right hon. 
John Evelyn Denison do take the Chair of 
this House as Speaker.” 

Sir FRANCIS THORNHILL BARING 
said, I rise to second the proposition of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North Lanca.- 
shire. My hon. Friend has put the sub- 
ject in so proper a light, and expressed 
himself so appropriately on the merits of 
my right hon, Friend the Member for 
North Nottinghamshire, that, as far as I 
am personally concerned, I should have 
been glad to have left the matter entirely 
in his hands, and have stopped here. But 
it would hardly be respectful to the House, 
nor would it be paying a proper regard to 
the Gentleman my hon. Friend has pro- 
posed, not to add a few sentences to what 
he has addressed to you. Sir, the selec- 
tion of a Speaker is one of no common 
importance, not only on the present but 
on every occasion. To choose out of the 
assembled Commons of England the man 
who is to preside in our debates and exer- 
cise authority over us is at any time a 
choice of no ordinary moment; but we 
are likely to have to discuss questions of 
no common importance—questions likely 
to create considerable excitement—and 
though we are in the habit, as much to the 
advantage of the country as to the credit 
of the House, of carrying on our party 
conflicts in a tone and temper not partak- 
ing of personal acrimony, yet it is an ad- 
vantage to have in that Chair a gentleman 
of high honour, experience, and firmness, 
who may vindicate the authority he exer- 
cises over the House by the personal 
respect we bear him as well as by the de- 
ference we owe to the office he holds. 
Now, I believe the right hon. Member for 


I do not wish to intrude | North Nottinghamshire will fulfil these re- 


apy private feeling on an occasion like this, | quirements. We have to appeal to the 
but perhaps I may be permitted, from a| manner in which he has already performed 


knowledge of nearly fifty years, to express | 
my conviction that, as in public, so in pri- 
vate, my right hon. Friend is in every way 
worthy of the honour for which I propose 
him. I believe it would be difficult to find 
any Gentleman combining so many of the 
characteristics required to represent the 
Commons of England in so great a degree 
as my right hon. Friend. He has been 
distinguished throughout his life for an 
unimpeachable character as a private gen- 
tleman; and I feel that one of the chief 
recommendations of the person who aspires 





the duty—for no long period, indeed, but 
sufficiently long to prove his ability. My 
hon. Friend the Member for North Lanca- 
shire has spoken of the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has performed 
his duties in connection with that branch 
of his business which does not attract so 
much attention as it deserves—the private 
business of the House; but with regard to 
it no Member of the House is better able 
to state what has been the conduct of Mr. 
Denison than the hon. Member by whom 
he is proposed ; for it is a part of the busi- 
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ness of the House to which he has paid 
great attention. To add anything to his 
testimony would be almost impertinent on 
my part, but I have personal knowledge of 
his courtesy and attention to myself as a 
private Member of Parliament. But with 
regard to the public business every Gentle- 
man who was a Member of the last House 
of Commons is as good a judge as myself. 
I am not here to flatter the right hon. 
Gentleman ; I am perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that when he was first placed in the 
chair, the novelty of the position, and that 
diffidence in his own powers which so often 
accompanies real merit, hampered the 
facility and readiness to which we had then 
been so long accustomed. This, however, 
soon wore off, and I venture to give my 
opinion—and I do so because it is shared 
by Members of great authority and weight 
—that during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment the chair was filled in a manner that 
did credit to the right hon. Gentleman and 
to the House itself. I will only add that 
it will be a great public advantage if the 
right hon. Gentleman is placed in the 
chair by the general opinion of the House, 
so that in those questions we may here- 
after have to discuss we may feel that we 
have not begun by anything likely to ex- 
cite personal feelings, but that the right 
hon. Gentleman is elected by both sides as 
the impartial arbiter of our debates. 

The House then calling on Mr. Evetyn 
Denison to the Chair,— 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON stood up in 
his place and said;—I offer my grateful 
thanks to the two Gentlemen who have pre- 
sented my name to the House, in terms sug- 
gested certainly by the partiality of friend- 
ship rather than by any deserts of mine. 
I must be the first to declare how little 
worthy I am of much that has been said in 
my commendation. I thought it a great 
honour when two years ago, the House 
was pleased to call me to that chair, 
untried, little prepared for its duties, and 
as little expecting to be called upon to 
perform them. I think it a much greater 
honour now, after a trial, to have been 
approved, and to be so proposed and so 
seconded, and, may I add?—so accepted 
as has been my lot this day. My short 
experience of the duties of the office has 
made me painfully aware of many defi- 
ciencies and shortcomings on my part; but 
on one point, the desire to perform my 
duties with impartiality ; and the part 
which both sides of the House have taken 
in my nomination this day, I trust, afford 


Sir Francis Thornhill Baring 


{COMMONS} 
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me an assurance that in this respect my 
efforts have not been entirely unsuccessful, 
But here I must say that the mode of my 
election in the first instance, and the uni- 
form courtesy I have experienced from both 
sides of the House alike, while they would 
have made a failure in this respect a just 
subject of reproach, do in the same pro- 
portion detract from the merit of any suc- 
cess which may have been achieved. If 
it should be the pleasure of the House to 
place me again in the Chair, no efforts of 
mine shall be wanting ; but my main reli- 
ance must ever be on the generous support 
and the indulgent consideration of the 
House. The honour and the privileges of 
the House are to me objects of the dearest 
concern, and, in as far as they shall be 
committed to my charge, I trust they will 
ever be found to be in safe keeping. I will 
not further intrude upon the House, but 
with all duty submit myself to its pleasure. 

The House then again unanimously 
calling Mr. Evelyn Denison to the Chair, 
he was taken out of his place by the said 
Colonel John Wilson Patten and Sir 
Francis Thornhill Baring and conducted 
to the Chair. 

Then Mr. SPEAKER Exzcz, standing 
on the upper step, said: I offer from this 
Chair my grateful and respectful acknow- 
ledgemnts to the House for this proof of 
their continued confidence. I wish to be 
permitted to take this public opportunity 
of expressing the great obligations I am 
under to the officers of the House—to 
those who assist at this table, as well as to 
those in other branches, for their zealous 
and unremitting discharge of the duties of 
their respective departments. For myself, 
if during the two years of my apprentice- 
ship I have been able in any degree to sa- 
tisfy the House, I may now without pre- 
sumption propose to serve the House with 
improved efficiency and with somewhat in- 
creased confidence. 

And thereupon he sat down in the Chair; 
and then the Mace (which before lay under 
the Table) was Jaid upon the Table. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is now my very grateful 
duty to congratulate you on having ob- 
tained, subject to the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty, an honour which I think ought to 
satisfy the noblest ambition—the privilege 
of presiding over the proceedings of the 
most ancient, most powerful, and most 
celebrated of representative assemblies. 
You, Sir, have had some experience in 
that Chair ; and that justifies our expec- 
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tation that you will be at all times prompt 
and prepared to guard and to vindicate our 
privileges, to preside over our debates with 
dignity, and in moments of perplexity to 
guide and enlighten us with adequate 
learning. Under these circumstances I 
am sure that I am not taking a presump- 
tuous part when I assure you that in the 
fulfilment of your duties, on the part of 
every Member of this House, you may 
count upon not only a respectful, but a 
cordial assistance. And, Sir, I do not 
doubt that the day will not arrive when 
any one who has attended at your election 
this day will have occasion to regret the 
part that he has taken in it, because I be- 
lieve that in that chair you will ever mani- 
fest the purity of an English judge and 
the spirit of an English gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman then moved ‘ That 
the House do now adjourn.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I trust 
the House will permit me to join with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in congra- 
tulating you, Sir, upon having been placed 
this day in one of the most honourable and 
distinguished positions in which it is possi- 
ble for a member of the community of this 
great nation to find himself. It must be 
most gratifying to you that you have been 
the unanimous choice of one of the noblest 
assemblies that ever existed in the world, 
and I think I may say of one that is not 
likely ever to be surpassed, to preside over 
their deliberations, to moderate their pro- 
ceedings, to be their organ in times of diffi- 
eulty, and the champion of their rights if 
they should be attacked. I am persuaded, 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that, judging from the able manner in 
which you in the last Parliament performed 
the duties which were then devolved upon 
you, no man who has joined in this ar- 
rangement will ever have reason to repent 
his vote; but that, on the contrary, the 
impartiality which you have on all occasions 
evinced will be continued in your future 
duties, and that every succeeding Session 
will prove the propriety of the choice which 
the House has this day made in your per- 
son. Iam sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not answering for the House 
more than he was authorized to do when 
he assured you that every Member of this 
House will give you his most hearty and 
cordial support in maintaining the order of 
our proceedings while performing those 
important duties which devolve upon the 
person who fills that Chair. 

On Question ‘‘ That the House do now 
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adjourn,”’ there were several cries of 
«Till when?” *‘ To-morrow,’’ and ‘“‘Thurs- 
day.” 

Cosinies, FRENCH remarked that it 
was always the custom of the House to ad- 
journ over the Derby day. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The public service will be con- 
sulted if the House will meet to-morrow, 
but if the gallant Officer has any engage- 
ments in another place, I believe there will 
be no difficulty to prevent the fulfilment of 
them. 

Mr. HADFIELD: At what houris the 
House to meet to-morrow ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: At two o’clock. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I appre- 
hend that it will remove all uneasiness if I 
state that the purpose for which the House 
will meet to-morrow is simply that you, 
Sir, may go to the House of Lords to re- 
ceive the sanction of the Crown. No ad- 
dresses will be delivered, and nothing be- 
yond the swearing of those Members who 
may happen to be present will take place. 

House accordingly adjourned till To- 
morrow at a quarter before 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 1, 1859. 


The House met; and Five of the Lorps 
Commissioners, namely, The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, The Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE 
Councit, The Lorp Privy Seat, The 
Lorp STEWARD OF THE HowusEHOLD, and 
the Eart or Matmespury (Secretary of 
State) being in their robes, and seated on 
a form placed between the Throne and the 
Woolsack, commanded the Yeoman Usher 
of the Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘“*The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House.” 


Who being come, 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRESENTED AND APPROVED, 


Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, 
My Lorps, 

I have to acquaint your Lordships that, 
in obedience to Her Majesty’s commands, 
Her Majesty’s faithful Commons, in the 
exercise of their undoubted right and pri- 
vilege, have proceeded to the election of a 
Speaker, and that their choice has fallen 
on myself. I now present myself at 
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your Bar, and submit myself, with all 
humility, to Her Majesty’s gracious ap- 
probation. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR; 
Mr. Denison, 

We are commanded to assure you that 
Her Majesty is so fully sensible of your zeal 
for the public service, and of your ample 
sufficiency to execute the important duties | 
which Her faithful Commons have select- | 
ed you to discharge, that She does most | 
readily approve and confirm you as their | 
Speaker. 


Meeting of 


Then Mr. SPEAKER said, 
My Lorps, 
With profound respect and gratitude I 
bow to Her Majesty’s gracious commands; 
And it is now my duty, in the name and | 
on the behalf of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom, by humble Petition to 
Her Majesty, to lay claim to their un- 
doubted rights and privileges, particularly | 
to freedom from arrest and molestation of 
their persons and servants ; to freedom of | 
speech in debate; to free access to Her 
Majesty whenever occasion shall require ; | 
and that the most favourable construction 
should be put upon all their proceedings. 
And for myself I have humbly to pray | 
that if any errors should arise in the dis- | 
charge of my duties it may be imputed to | 
myself alone, and not to Her Majesty’s | 
faithful Commons. | 


| 


{ 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, | 

Mr. SPEAKER, 
We have it further in command to inform | 
you that Her Majesty does most readily | 
confirm all the rights and privileges which | 
have ever been granted to or conferred | 
upon the Commons by any of Her Royal | 
Predecessors. | 

With respect to yourself, Sir, although | 
Her Majesty is sensible that you stand in| 
no need of such an assurance, Her Majesty | 
will ever put the most favourable construc- | 


tion upon your words and actions. 
Then the Commons withdrew. | 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
The Marquess of Bristol—Sat First in | 
Parliament after the Death of his Father. | 
The Lord Kenmare — Took the Oath | 
prescribed by the Act 10th Geo. IV., to! 
be taken by Peers professing the Roman 

Catholic Religion. 

Ifouse adjourned at Five o'clock, 
to Friday next, hali-past 


Three o'clock. | 


Mr. Evelyn Denison 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 1, 1859. 


The House being met, and Mr. SPEAKER 
E.ect having taken the Chair, a message 
was delivered by the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod : 

“Mr. SPEAKER, 

‘‘The Lords, authorized by virtue of Her 
“* Majesty’s Commission, desire the im- 
‘mediate attendance of this Honourable 
“‘ House in the House of Peers.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker elect, with 


,the House, went up to the House of 


Peers, where he was presented to the 
said Lords Commissioners for Her Majes- 
ty’s approbation. 

Then the Lorp CuANcELLOR, one of the 
said Lords Commissioners, signified Her 
Majesty’s approbation of Mr. Speaker 
elect. 


The House being returned ; 


Mr. SPEAKER said,—I have to report 
to the House that the House has been in 
the House of Peers; where Her Majesty 
was pleased, by Her Commissioners, to ap- 
prove the choice which the House has made 
of me to be your Speaker; and I have 
in your name and on your behalf by hum- 
ble Petition to Her Majesty, laid claim 
to all your ancient and undoubted rights 
and privileges, particularly to freedom from 
arrests and all molestations of your Per- 


‘sons and Servants; to freedom of Speech 


in Debate; to free access to Her Majesty 
whenever occasion shall require; and that 
the most favourable construction should be 
put upon all your proceedings; which Her 
Majesty, by Her said Commissioners, was 
pleased to confirm to them in as full and 
ample a manner as they have been here- 
tofore granted or allowed by Her Majesty 


| or any of Her Royal Predecessors. I beg 


once more to repeat my grateful and re- 
spectful acknowledgments to the House, 
and to remind the House that now their 
first duty is to take the oath. 


Mr. Sreaxer then took and subscribed 
the Oath, first alone ; and after him seve- 
ral other Members took and subscribed 


the Oath; and several Members profess- 
| ing the Roman Catholic Religion took and 
| subscribed the Roman Catholic Oath ; and 


| one Member, having been one of the peo- 


ple called Quakers, and entertaining con- 
scientious objections to the taking of an 
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Oath, made and subscribed the Afiirma- 
tion required by Law. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 2, 1859. 


The House met,—at Two of the clock. 

Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath; and several Members 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion 
took and subscribed the Roman Catholic 
Oath. 





House adjourned at Four o’clock. | 


! 
| 
| 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, June 3, 1859. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
The Lord Lovat—Took the Oath pre- | 
scribed by the Act 10th Geo. IV. to be | 
taken by Peers professing the Roman Re- | 


ligion. 
William Tatton Egerton, Esquire, having | 
been created Baron Egerton of Tatton— | 
Was (in the usual Manner) introduced. | 
Sir Charles Morgan Robinson Morgan, | 
Baronet, having been created Baron Tre- | 
degar of Tredegar—Was (in the usual | 
Manner) introduced. 
| 

House adjourned at Five o'clock, | 

till To-morrow, half-past | 

Three o’clock. | 


1 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 3, 1859. 


The House met,—at Two of the clock. | 

Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath; and several Members 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion 
took and subscribed the Roman Catholic 
Oath ; and several Members, being of the 
People called Quakers, made and sub- 
scribed the Affirmation required by Law. 

House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


House adjourned accordingly at Four 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, June 4, 1859. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
meee A Geen 


Four o’clock. 


aan 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 6, 1859. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


The Lord Stafford—Took the Oath pre- 
scribed by the Act 10th Geo. IV. to be 


| taken by Peers professing the Roman Ca- 


tholie Religion. 
The Earl of Coventry — Sat first in 
Parliament, after the Death of his Grand- 


| father. 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Cam- 
bridge—Singly took the Oath. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 6, 1859. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath: and several Members 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion 
took and subscribed the Roman Catholic 
Oath. 

Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, 
Member for the City of London, came to 
the table to be sworn, and stated that 
being a person professing the Jewish Re- 
ligion, he had a conscientious objection to 
take the Oath in the form required by the 
Act 22 Vict. c. 48. 

The Clerk having reported the cireum- 
stance to Mr. Speaker, Baron Lionel 
Nathan de Rothschild was directed to 
withdraw: and he withdrew accordingly. 


OATH OF JEWISH MEMBERS. 
RESOLUTION. 
Lory JOHN RUSSELL: I now beg 
to move, in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament,— 


Resolved, 

That it appears to this House that Baron 
Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, a person professing 
the Jewish Religion, being otherwise entitled to 
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sit and vote in this House, is prevented from so 
sitting and voting by his conscientious objection 
to take the Oath which by an Act passed in the 
twenty-second year of Her Majesty has been sub- 
stituted for the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
and Abjuration, in the form therein required. 


Motion agreedto; Resolved accordingly. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I now pro- 
pose the subsequent Resolution, which is 
in these terms :— 

That any Person professing the Jewish Reli- 
gion may henceforth, in taking the Oath pre- 
scribed in an Act passed in the twenty-second 
year of Her Majesty to entitle him to sit and vote 
in this House, omit the words “and I make this 
declaration upon the true faith of a Christian.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY seconded the 
Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, the 
House is now proceeding in accordance 
with the Act of the 21 & 22 Vict. ¢c. 49, 
and in accordance with the Report of the 
Committee appointed at the close of the 
last Session to ascertain the course of pro- 
ceeding under that Act. I was a Member 
of that Committee, and therefore I pro- 
bably may be more cognizant of what 
passed therein than some other Members 
of the House. The Report of this Com- 
mittee was presented so lately as the 11th 
of April last, and the Standing Order 
founded upon it was not adopted by the 
House till the 14th of April, many hon. 
Gentlemen who were Members of the last 
Parliament, and many more who were not, 
are probably not aware that it was ascer- 
tained by this Committce that each newly 
elected House of Commons on its first 
assembling must decide for itself whether 
those who do not profess the true faith of 
a Christain shall have seats within its 
walls ; and it was specifically decided that 
this question should not be raised until the 
fourth day on which Members come up to 
take the oaths; and for this obvious reason, 
that had this question been proposed on 
the first day of our mecting the House 
would not have been in a position to adopt 
the Resolution which has been moved by 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London, which is decisive of this ques- 
tion so far as the House of Commons and 
the present Session is concerned. Sir, it 
is well known that I feel strongly that this 
House should be Christian by its constitu- 
tion ; that it is the representative of a 
nation Christian by a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of these islands ; and that it 
is also in accordance with the constitution 
of this country as established—or re-estab- 
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lished—at the Revolution of 1688 that the 
House should be Christian, all the leading 
functionaries of the State are Christian, 
and until very recently this House has 
been Christian. I will not go into the 
large question which has been so often 
and so long debated in this House; I am 
sure that the House will not think it im- 
proper in me, entertaining these strong 
convictions, however unworthy I myself 
may be to take such a part, still to de- 
clare my opinion that the House by its 
whole constitution should remain what it 
has been for so many years—Christian ; 
because if we admit those who reject 
Christianity, we have no longer the power 
in our corporate capacity of appealing to 
the great code of Christianity as forming 
our rule of right as distinguished from 
wrong. I feel that I must not travel into 
many matters connected with this ques- 
tion, but I wish to impress upon hon. Mem- 
bers who come here for the first time 
that they have now to decide for them- 
selves and for the House this question, 
which has been so long debated—that is 
whether this House shall remain based 
on the constitution as that constitution 
was established in 1688? Persons who 
entertain: revolutionary opinions cavil at 
that establishment; and I feel deeply upon 
this question, because it involves that es- 
tablishment to its very base. What was 
the policy of the Monarch who was then 
ejected from the throne? James II. issued 
a declaration that no peculiarity of religi- 
ous belief, and no want of religious belief, 
should disqualify any man from employ- 
ment under the Government. That was 
done at the instance of Jesuit advisers ; 
and the reply to that declaration by the 
nation was the ejection of himself and of 
his family from the throne; although in 
that revolution the last vestiges of what 
was called ‘‘ the Divine right’’ of the 
Monarch were swept away, the nation sup- 
plied its place bysecuring that the wholecon- 
stitution of the Imperiel Parliament should 
be in accordance with the character of the 
Sovereign ; that thus the whole Imperial 
power should be Christian, fundamentally 
and in all its details. Sir, when we reflect 
upon how this country has prospered since 
that period, some 180 years; how free from 
turmoil we have been, how safe has been our 
freedom among the shocks which have over- 
turned the Governments and constitutions of 
other countries, I cannot divest my mind of 
the belief that it is not merely the inherent 
characteristics of the people that have 
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given that security; and if there is a God 
who governs the world, we must believe 
this in that particular organization of our 
institutions is entailed a blessing upon this 
country; and it shall not be for the want 
of my vote at all events, that that which 
I believe to be calculated to insure the 
continuance of this blessing be removed 
from the constitution of this country. I 
will not detain the House much longer, 
but I cannot help adverting to one fact. 
I beg the House to remember that at this 
moment the Liberal mind throughout 
Europe is stirred towards the principle 
of nationality. The desire is that the 
various nations of the world should be 
governed as nations by recognizing their 
natural limits and their peculiarities of 
descent as the limits of their respective 
Govornments. But what are we asked to 
dohere? I speak not of the individual with 
disrespect ; but we are asked to seat a 
person here, in the British House of Com- 
mons, who declares himself to be an Aus- 
trian Baron. I know not whether Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild bears that title with 
the sanction of Her Majesty; but I must 
say that on examining the rolls of the last 
Parliament, towards its close, I was sur- 
prised to find that that hon. Gentleman 
had thought it becoming, that his name 
should appear on that roll with an Austrian 
title attached to it. There have been dis- 
tinguished men in this House entitled to 
bear foreign titles—Sir Thomas Fremantle 
and others—but I never before knew a 
person appear in this House by a title 
derived trom a foreign State. It may 
be an inadvertence; but it marks this 
fact, that one who is a Jew by race and 
religion does not regard with the same 
feelings the nation in which he lives as 
do those who are Christians, and who are 
identified with that nation both by birth 
and by religion. The truth is, that a Jew 
by his religion is bound to consider himself 
as neither an Austrian, nor a Frenchman, 
nor an Englishman, nor a Neapolitan, nor 
a German ; and in all these nations you will 
find members of the Rothschild family. 
He is of a nation of which the present 
state of existence is a signal miracle, and 
I cannot help feeling that the hon. Mem- 
ber when he enters an Austrian title upon 
the rolls of this House, verifies the saying, 
that a true Jew can be really of no nation, 
but of that nation which is a standing 
miracle of the justice of the Almighty in its 
present scattered condition. I will not fur- 
ther detain the House. I cannot assent to 
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the Motion which has been proposed by the 
noble Lord the Member for London. My 
conduct on this question has been actuated 
by a sense of duty, and as long as I have 
a seat here I shall vote against this infrac- 
tion of its Christian character. As long as 
I have a seat in this House I will ask those 
also who entertain the same convictions to 
vote with me. And I cannot think that 
our protest deserves to be termed intole- 
rant, bigoted, or uncharitable; for what we 
ask is simply this, that the moral rule 
adopted for the conduct of this House in 
its corporate capacity shall be the rule of 
Protestant Christianity; if you condemn 
us as intolerant, bigoted, or presumptuous, 
you condemn the religion to which we ad- 
here, and which we would see prevail as 
furnishing the code of morality for our 
guidance as an English Legislature. I 
warn you that this Act which you are now 
called upon to sanction is deeply and wide- 
ly unpopular. You may meet with cheers 
from the inconsiderate, but I tell you 
that the feeling which lies deep in the 
breasts of the people of England is one 
of regret that, in what they consider a 
wanton exercise of liberality, this House 
should be tempted to discard that great 
code of morality which is their guide in the 
government of their families and in all the 
relations of life, and should depart from 
that recognition of the Almighty which is 
common to all Christians, and without 
which to us He is an ‘*‘ Unknown God.”’ 

Lore JOHN RUSSELL: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not think that I am 
wanting in respect towards him if I do not 
reply in detail to the observations which he 
has just addressed to the House. I have 
great respect for the conscientious convic- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman with regard to 
this and other similar questions; but this 
matter has been so much debated in former 
Parliaments, and so far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, has been so clearly 
decided, that I think it unnecessary to enter 
upon any further discussion of it. 

Mr. Speaker having put the ques- 
tion, there were numerous cries of “ Aye,” 
** Aye;’’ and some “ Noes;” whereon 
Mr. Speaker declared ‘‘ The Ayes have 
it.” But cries of ** No"’ being repeated, 
Mr. SPEAKER again put the question, and 
again pronounced ‘** The Ayes have it.” 
Whereon the Question being resolved in 
the affirmative, and the Resolution agreed 
to, Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild 
again advanced to the table to take the 
oath. But, 
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19 The Queen’s 
Mr. NEWDEGATE rose and said: | vide the House on the question of the ad- 


Sir, I beg to observe that I said “No,” in| 


the most distinct manner—that ‘‘ the Noes | 
have it.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I put the Question in | 
the usual form, and certainly without pre- 
cipitation, and I heard no negation. I am 
in the judgment of the House, whether | 
when I for the second time declared that 
** the Ayes have it,”’ any Gentleman in a 
manner sufficiently audible questioned that 
decision. I certainly heard none, and there- 
fore I declared that the Ayes had it. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that both he and | 
his colleague certainly said ‘‘ No,”’ but he | 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman did not 
hear it. Some other Gentleman who sat. 
near him also said ‘* No.”’ 

Sir G. GREY said, that he listened at- 
tentively, and he was of opinion that no 
Gentlemen said ‘‘ No” audibly ; and there- 
fore Mr. Speaker was fully justified in 
declaring that the Ayes had it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE repeated that he 
said No” at the proper time as audibly 
as he could, and that his hon. Colleague | 
had also said it. 

Mr. FITZROY said, that he had no_ 
doubt the hon. Gentleman said ‘* No” on! 
the Question; but he did not challenge the 
decision of the Speaker, when he declared | 
that the Ayes had it. 

Mr. WHITMORE said, that he was 
sitting below the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and he 
certainly did not hear him question the 
decision of the Speaker. 

Then Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- | 
child, Alderman David Salomons, and | 
Baron Mayer Amschel de Rothschild, | 
being Members professing the Jewish Re- : 
ligion, having come to the Table, were 
sworn upon the Old Testament ; and took 
the Oath, omitting the words ‘‘ and I 
make this declaration upon the true faith | 
of a Christian ;”’ and subscribed the same. ' 

Several other Members took and sub- | 
scribed the Oath; and several Members | 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, | 
took and subscribed the Roman Catholic | 
Oath ; and one Member, being one of the | 
People called Quakers, made and sub-, 
scribed the Affirmation required by law. | 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, I extremely : 
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mission of Baron Rothschild to sit and 
vote in the House. I have also consulted 
a work, which is usually considered of 
some authority in this House—the work 
of an eminent officer connected with the 
clerkship of this House—and I find it is 
laid down by him that if any Member pro- 


_tests that the Question has not been pro- 


perly put, it is in aceordance with the prac- 


_tice of Parliament that you should put that 
| Question again. 
with the utmost deference for your autho- 


I make this protest, Sir, 


rity; but it is my conviction, along with 
many other hon. Members of this House, 
that although our dissent may, through 
accident, not have reached your hearing, 


_ yet, on my instantly afterwards expressing 


my dissent, it would have been in accord- 
ance with the practice of this Ilouse if 
you had accorded to us the opporti nity of 
recording our opinions against the ::esolu- 
tion by a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to what has 


‘fallen from the hon. Member, I can only 


regret that any decision of minc should be 
open in any way to question. My decision 
was given in the presence of the House 
aud of a large attendance: of Members ; 


‘and I ean only regret, if the hon. Member 


intended to question my decision or the 


| way in which it was given, that he did not 
| do so in a sufficiently audible and distinct 


manner, which would have left no doubt 
either on my own mind or on the minds of 
the great majority of Members who were 
then present. 

House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, June 7, 1859. 


Minvres.] Took the Oath.— Several Lords ; 
George Wyndham, of Pentworth, Esquire, hav- 
ing been created Baron Leconfield—Was (in 
the usual Manner) introduced; The Duke of 
Norfolk and the Lord Arundel of Wardour— 
Took the Oath prescribed by the Act 10 Geo. 
IV.,to be taken by Peers professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 


| Pvsric Brrrs.—1*, Law of Property and Trustees 


Relief Amendment. 


regret, Sir, to have to protest against any | Select Vestries—Bill, pro formd, read 1* 


decision of yours; but having consulted | 
with several Members on these benches, as | 
well as with my hon. Colleague, I am dis- 


This day Her Majesty was pleased to 


make a most Gracious Speech to both 


tinctly of opinion that we did give you| Houses of Parliament, declaring the causes 
adequate notice that we did intend to di- | of calling this present Parliament. 
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THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. |the late Parliament, will be imme- 
Taz QUEEN, being seated on the Throne, ' diately laid before you, together with 
and the Commons being at the Bar, with | such supplementary Estimates as pre- 
ge . peaker, _ mag. Mey age ' sent Circumstances render indispensa- 
o make a most Gracious Speech to both | . . 
Dicens dl Paalioninad. on tlioms :— bly necessary for the Public Service. 


| 
“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, “ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


I avait Myself with Satisfaction, in’ , 1 #4v= directed a Bill to be prepared 
the present anxious State of Public | for giving Effect, so far as the Aid of 
Affairs, of the Advice of My Parlia- | Parliament may be required, to cer- 
ment, which I have summoned to |*#in Suggestions of the Commissioners 
meet with the least possible Delay. | Whom I had appointed to inquire into 

I wave directed that Papers shall | the best Mode of efficiently Manning 
be laid before you, from which you | the Royal Navy, and I recommend 
will learn how earnest and unceasing | _— important Subject to your imme- 
have been My Endeavours to preserve | iate Attention. 
the Peace of Europe. _ Measures of legal and social Im- 

Txosr Endeavours have unhappily Provement, the progress of which in 

ithe late Parliament was necessarily 


failed, and War has been declared | ; . : . 
between France and Sardinia on one |iterrupted by the Dissolution, will 


Side and Austria on the other. Re- again be brought under your Conside- 
ceiving Assurances of Friendship from | T@t1on. 
both the contending Parties, I intend | I sHovup with Pleasure give My 
to maintain between them a strict’ Sanction to any well-considered Mea- 
and impartial Neutrality; and I hope, ' sure for the Amendment of the Laws 
with God’s Assistance, to preserve to | which regulate the Representation of 
My People the Blessings of continued | My People in Parliament ; and should 
Peace. | you be of opinion that the Necessity 
Consi1DERING, however, the present | of giving your immediate Attention 
State of Europe, I have deemed it ne-|to Measures of Urgency relating to 
cessary, for the Security of My Do-|the Defence and financial Condition 
minions and the Honour of My Crown, | of the Country will not leave you suf- 
to increase My Naval Forces to an: ficient Time for legislating with due 
Amount exceeding that which has been Deliberation during the present Ses- 
sanctioned by Parliament. sion on a Subject at once so difficult 
I rety with Confidence on your and so extensive, I trust that at the 
cordial Concurrence in this precau- Commencement of the next Session 
tionary Measure of defensive Policy. your earnest Attention will be given 
Tue King of the 7'wo Sicilies, hav- to a Question of which an early and 
ing announced to Me the Death of The satisfactory Settlement would be great- 
King His Father and His own Ac- ly to the Public Advantage. 
cession, I have thought fit, in concert. I ree assured that you will enter 
with The Emperor of the French, to with Zeal and Diligence on the Dis- 
renew My diplomatic Intercourse with charge of your Parliamentary Duties ; 
the Court of Naples, which had been and I pray that the Result of your 
suspended during the late Reign. Deliberations may tend to secure to 
Aut My other Foreign Relations the Country the Continuance of Peace 
continue on a perfectly satisfactory -abroad and progressive Improvement 
Footing. at home. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Com-| Yer Masesty then retired. 
mons, | 

Tux Estimates for the Year, for 

which provision has not been made by House resumed. | 


| . 
' House adjourned during pleasure. 
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23 Address in Answer to 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S SPEECH. 


The Queen’s Sprecu having been re- 
ported by the Lord Chancellor, 


Tue Eanrt or POWIS rose to move an 
humble Address in Answer to Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech, and said :—My Lords, so 
short a time has elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment that your Lordships will be naturally 
inclined, on the present occasion, rather to 
confine your attention to the one or two 
points of domestic administration and fo- 
reign policy which are referred to in Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech, and, as a con- 
sequence, to relieve me from the necessity 
of recapitulating to your Lordships those 
various measures of legal and social im- 
provement which were adverted to, at the 
commencement of the last Session, by my 
noble Kinsman who then discharged the 
duty which I have now the honour to per- 
form. Several of these measures have, 
indeed, been brought under the considera- 
tion of the Legislature ; but their progress 
has necessarily been interrupted by the 
dissolution ; and it will be for your Lord- 
ships and the other House of Parliament 
to consider how you may best and with the 
least possible delay replace them in that 
position which they had reached in each 
House respectively previously to the disso- 
lution of Parliament. In matters of pri- 
vate legislation, the Bills will, I believe, 
be allowed to pass as it were per sal- 
tum, and by merely formal proceedings, to 
the stage at which they had arrived pre- 
viously to the dissolution, and will therefore 
virtualiy be resumed at the points at which 
they were left when the dissolution closed 
business. This cannot be the case with 
Public Bills: yet since through the dis- 
cussions which have taken place, men’s 
minds have become familiarized with the 
chief features of these measures—such, 
for instance, as the Bankruptcy Bill and 
that for conferring a Parliamentary title 
to landed estate, as to which their pro- 
moters are already in the possession of 
the views of the leading Members of Par- 
liament—it is not, I think, too much to 
expect that the time allotted for the con- 
sideration of their earlier stages will, in 
consideration of that which has already 
been afforded them, be materially abridged. 

My Lords, I think that upon this occa- 
sion it would be out of place were I to 
enter into a discussion of the topics which 
are involved in the late dissolution, or were 
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I to indulge in any speculations which that 
dissolution is likely to have on the relative 
strength of political parties—and I am the 
more strongly of that opinion because the 
dissolution arose in the first place out of a 
question brought before the other House 
of Parliament only, and which has never 
been regularly before your Lordships ; and 
in the second place, because it is a measure 
which tells exclusively upon the constitution 
of the other House: —I could not, therefore, 
without an infringement of that wise con- 
stitutional usage which renders the Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House reluctant to 
deal with subjects in which the interests, 
dignity, or actions of the other branch of the 
Legislature are chiefly involved, enter into 
any consideration of those topies, I will 
therefore, in referring to the recent disso- 
lution, content myself with simply asking 
your Lordships to return your Thanks to 
Her Majesty for having at so early a 
period reassembled Her Parliament, a step 
in the advantage of which, in the present 
critical state of Europe, every one will con- 
cur. Her Majesty, in Her gracious Speech 
from the Throne, has alluded to those im- 
portant questions of the national finances 
and the national defences which cannot 
fail immediately to engage the anxious 
attention: of the Legislature; and Her 
Majesty then suggests whether it would 
not be more prudent to take up the im- 
portant and embarrassing question of Par- 
liamentary Reform at the commencement 
of next year, rather than to attempt in 
the month of June to grapple a second 
time with the difficulties with which it is 
beset. The satisfactory settlement of so 
extensive and so delicate a question re- 
quires a full and solemn deliberation, with 
the concurrence of a large number of the 
Members of both branches of the Legis- 
lature: and it is quite clear that even 
should a measure of Parliamentary Reform 
pass through the other House of Parlia- 
ment during the present Session, it is im- 
possible that it should be brought under 
your Lordships’ consideration until a most 
unusual and most inconvenient season of 
the year. It is, therefore, I think fitting 
that Parliament should consider whether 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform may 
not be considered with more advantage in 
the Session of next year: and, indeed, if 
we look back to Parliamentary precedents 
we shall find that such spasmodic legisla- 
tion has not always been followed by the 
advantages anticipated. Although it is 
true that since the dissolution no events 
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of moment have occurred, either with re- 
spect to India or our colonial possessions, 
yet it will task to the utmost the energies 
not of the Governor General only, but of 
the Government at home to restore order 
to Indian finance, to continue those public 
works which are of so much importance to 
the material prosperity of that country, 
and to disband some part of those innu- 
merable levies which press so hardly upon 
the resources and consume, for the mo- 
ment, so considerable a portion of the re- 
venues of India. 

My Lords, whilst speaking on the sub- 
ject of India, your Lordships will allow 
me to notice with satisfaction the honours 
which have been conferred on the Gover- 
nor General, and the Governor of Bombay, 
and the circumstance that Her Majesty 
has greeted the return to England of one 
of the most distinguished of the old East 
India Company’s servants, by bestowing 
upon Sir John Lawrence well merited 
decorations, and by adding his name and 
experience to the number of Her Privy 
Council; and I must at the same time 
be allowed to say that in my opinion— 
with all the prestige of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, and with all the advantages 
which competitive examination is able to 
produce, it will be long before the new 
administration of Indian affairs furnishes 
men who will eclipse those civil servants 
of the East India Company, who from 
small beginnings in the course of a sin- 
gle century, raised up that great em- 
pire which reflects so much glory upon 
the civil and military agents of the great 
corporation in whose name they acted. 
Your Lordships will also greet with pleasure 
the return to his country of the noble 
Earl who has opened up such important 
fields to British commerce in China and 
Japan, and who has recently given to the 
citizens of London an account of his mis- 
sion as amusing as if it had been a trip 
to Mont Blane. Your Lordships will also 
hear with pleasure that a new colony has 
recently been erected in Australia, so that 
British Columbia is no longer the youngest 
of the British dependencies. I think, 
also, that it is to the credit of our Colo- 
nial administration—that in spite of the ex- 
citement amongst the population attendant 
on the discovery of new Gold Fields, the 
early history of British Columbia is cha- 
racterised by the utmost tranquillity and 
good order, and that there has been an 
utter absence of any excesses among the 
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inhabitants, such as occurred in California 
or even in Victoria. 

But, my Lords, even the absorbing ques- 
tion of Reform pales before the excitement 
of foreign politics. The attention of all 
Europe is concentrated upon Italy. 

‘« Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 

Tendimus in Latium ;” 
I wish my noble Friend the Foreign Secre- 
tary could add— 
“ Sedes ubi Fata quietas 
“ Ostendunt.” 
Although the noble Earl’s efforts to main- 
tain the peace of Europe have, unfortu- 
nately, not been successful, the noble Earl 
has adopted the most decided arrange- 
ments for maintaining the neutrality of this 
country, amidst the deplorable conflicts now 
raging between Austria and France, and 
Sardinia, upon the fertile plains of nor- 
thern Italy. The papers which Her Ma- 
jesty in Her gracious speech has intimated 
will be laid on the table of the House, 
will show how unceasing and how active 
have been the exertions of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to avert the horrors of War; 
the Government has proclaimed the desire 
of this country to observe a strict neu- 
trality, and this policy seems generally 
to have been approved by public opinion. 
We desire no extension of power or terri- 
torial aggrandizement in Italy; we seek 
for no exclusive influence in any part of 
Europe, our national Church has no con- 
nection with that of Rome; but it is not 
so with the belligereat powers, who are 
now engaged in deadly combat, and we 
cannot expect France and Austria to look 
upon these things from a purely English 
point of view. We must not be surprised 
that France and Austria, each of whom 
declares itself to be the favourite child of 
the Church, should look with jealousy upon 
any attempt of the other to attain power 
by the exercise of paramount influence 
over the Sovereign Pontiff, who wields over 
the churches of their respective dominions, 
not a nominal but a real and effectual su- 
premacy on questions of practice and doc- 
trine, and over the nomination and pro- 
motion of their clergy. Austria, too, is 
as proud of Lombardy and Venice as this 
country was of her new England Colonies, 
and remembering the long protracted 
struggle which we maintained for the 
retention of those provinces, through many 
disasters, we cannot expect that Austria 
will easily surrender her Italian provinces. 
France looks back to the battle of Pavia, 
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though three centuries of military history, |large a portion of Europe, it is satisfac- 
and the traditions of Italy are as popular! tory to know that, although there are 
with the French grenadier, as an invasion | some questions connected with Central 


of Scotland or a campaign in Normandy or 
Poitou was to the archers or yeomen of the 
Plantagenets. But as we are altogether 
free from these ecclesiastical or historic in- 
fluences, it is to be hoped that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government will be able to preserve 
that attitude of neutrality which they have 
adopted, and that, abstaining from any 
share in this war, we may await the time 
when we shall be able to exert our influ- 


| America which still remain to be adjust- 
;ed, our relations with the Government of 
| the United States were never upon a more 
| satisfactory footing than at the present 
moment. This reference to foreign af- 
fairs naturally leads me, my Lords, to the 
subject of our national defences. While 
Europe counts her soldiers by millions, 
and half a million of men are in ae- 
tual conflict on the plains of Italy, it 





ence effectually for the restoration of peace | would be absurd for us to have the 
to Europe, and be able to effect something | Channel and our Mediterranean posts 
for the permanent happiness of Italy, aland | unguarded. Our neutrality, my Lords, 
which is associated with so many classical | would be little respected if we made no 
and so many beautiful recollections. But | preparation for our national defence should 
even though we may succeed in escaping | we be attacked. The great Powers would 
the actual horrors of war, we cannot, 1 am j answer us with the words of the soldier in 
afraid, avoid all the evil consequences which | the play, ‘‘ We will argue in platoons.” 
arise out of that unhappy state of things. | It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
The trade of this country was seriously | that Her Majesty’s Goverment have ven- 
affected by the declaration of war. The/| tured to overstep the powers entrusted 
rise in the rate of discount shows how! to them, and to take steps for increas- 
sensitive commerce is to the interruption ;ing our naval forces. Her Majesty has 
occasioned by war; and at the present | also informed us that it will be necessary 
moment there are large branches of our | to ask for further supplies for the exi- 
manufacturing interests, connected with | gencies of the public service. This is ne- 
the export trade to Germany in a complete | cessary even for our protection at home ; 
state of stagnation. In other respects, as and it is incumbent on the Government 
regards the state of our Home markets,!to run no risk of losing such posses- 
trade is generally in a sound and satis-| sions as Gibraltar and Malta. With the 
factory condition. Our Iron trade and our | same view Her Majesty’s Government have 
Shipping interest have been for a time in | cordially accepted the offers of assistance 
a state of great depression ; perhaps it is| for our home defence which the national 
as well that we should be reminded by spirit and pratrictism have called forth 
these facts how indispensable is the con-| from all parts of the country. Consider- 
tinuance of peace to commercial prosperity; | ing the smallness of our regular army, the 
and that we cannot remain indifferent while | rifle corps now forming in every part of 
other European powers are engaged in a| the kingdom will form an important addi- 
deadly struggle. tion to our military strength, and as they 

My Lords, the accession of a new King) will enlist a class of men different from 





to the throne of Naples has enabled Her 
Majesty to renew diplomatic relations with 
that country. In a State where the Royal 
authority is supreme, differences with fo- 
reign Powers readily disappear on the ac- 
cession of a new Sovereign. At such a 
crisis the renewal of friendly relations 


those who serve in the line or militia, the 
Government have wisely desired to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the local 
arrangements or internal constitution of 
these corps, and have directed their atten- 
tion chiefly to making them available by 
sketching out a general plan of organiza- 





with Naples is manifestly of great impor- | tion and by issuing general regulations as 
tance; and it may also be of great advan-; to their arms and ammunition. These 
tage to have by the side of the new Sove-! corps will form a body of skilled marks- 
reign a representative from whom he may, | men and intelligent men who cannot fail 
perhaps, be willing to receivesuggestionsfor | to present a formidable obstacle to any 


. Improving the condition of his people, and | force that should dare to attack us. We 


ensuring the tranquillity of his dominions. | have now several thousand guns surround- 
My Lords, among the complications | ing our coasts, in the manning of which 
which now unhappily exist in regard to so | volunteer companies of artillerymen would 


Earl of Powis 
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be able to render valuable assistance ; and ! which we shall learn how earnest and unceasing 
I am happy to find that the Government | have been Your Majesty’s Endeavours to preserve 
are determined to give every possible as- | the Peace of Europe. 

sistance to these patriotic volunteers in’ ‘We humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
affording them the means and opportunity | partake in Your Majesty’s Regret that those En- 
of practising, and of attaching themselves | deavours have unhappily failed, and War has been 
to particular guns and batteries. Such, j declared between France and Sardinia on one 
my Lords, is the way to make our neu- side and Austria on the other. We rejoice to 
trality respected, and to secure the safety | jearn that Your Majesty, receiving Assurances of 
of our shores. | Friendship from both the contending Parties, in- 


My Lords, I think I have now gone ; tends to maintain between them a strict and im- 


through the subjects touched upon in Her , partial Neutrality ; and that Your Majesty hopes 
Majesty’s gracious Speech. I cannot, | : 


‘ “ | with God’s Assista t 

however, conclude, without alluding to the | the Ase npr en 7 oe ineatitee i 
temper, forbearance, and moderation which “Wek _ nek ¥ Maie. . ; 
distinguished the speeches of noble Lords | enema jesty for informing 
opposite during the discussion of matters | ™ that, considering the present State of Europe, 
connected with foreign affairs. I trust that | Your Majesty has deemed it necessary, for the Se- 
both in this and the other House of Par- | curity of Your Majesty’s Dominions and the Ho- 
liament the same praiseworthy course will | nour of Your Majesty’s Crown, to increase Your 
be pursued in the present Session : for if | Majesty’s Naval Forces to an Amount exceeding 
the remonstrances and representations of | that which has been sanctioned by Parliament. 
England are to have their proper effect | Your Majesty may rely with Confidence on our 
abroad, that result can only be obtained , cordial Concurrence in this precautionary Measure 
through the unanimity of political parties | of defensive Policy. 
upon questions of foreign policy—an unity; “Ws humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
of opinion which has hitherto happily exist- | us, that The King of the Two Sicilies having an- 
ed despite of the differences of opinion on | nounced to Your Majesty the Death of The King 
questions of domestic interest. _ _| His Father and His own Accession, Your Majesty 

Permit me now to thank your Lordships | has thought fit, in concert with The Emperor of 
for the attention with which you have lis- the French, to renew Your Majesty’s diplomatic 
tened to me, and to express a wish—which | Intercourse with the Court of Napies, which has 
I know is common to us all—that this ' been suspended during the late Reign. 
country may continue to enjoy that peace | “We rejoice to be assured that all Your Majes- 
and prosperity which have been the prevail- ty’s other Foreign Relations continue on a per 
ing character of the twenty years, during feotly satistactory Footing. 


which we have had the happiness of being : 

reigned over by our sedis Queen. ~ | “We humbly thank Your Majesty for having 
The noble Earl concluded by moving— | directed that a Bill be prepared for giving Effect, 

“That an humble Address be presented to | so far as the Aid of Parliament may be required, 

Her Majesty, in answer to Her Gracious | to certain Suggestions of the Commissioners whom 


Speech from the Throne.” | Your Majesty had appointed to inquire into the 
The following is a copy of the Address | best Mode of efficiently manning the Royal Navy, 
agreed to :— | and assure Your Majesty that this important Sub- 


“ Most Gractous SoverzIen, | ject shall receive our immediate Attention. 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal “ We humbly assure Your Majesty that we learn 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in | with Satisfaction that Measures of legal and social] 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our hum- | Improvement, the Progress of which in the late 
ble Thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious | Parliament was necessarily interrupted by the 
Speech which Your Majesty has been pleased to | Dissolution, will again be brought under our Con- 
make to both Houses of Parliament. | Sideration, 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing’ “ Wz humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us, that Your Majesty has, with Satisfaction, ! us, that Your Majesty would with Pleasure give 
availed Yourself, in the present anxious State of | Your Majesty’s Sanction to any well-considered 
Public Affairs, of the Advice of Your Parliament, ; Measure for the Amendment of the Laws which 
which Your Majesty has summoned with the least | regulate the Representation of your Majesty’s 
possible Delay. People in Parliament ; and we humbly assure 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for having | Your Majesty, that should we be of opinion that 
directed that Papers shall be laid before us, from | the Necessity of giving our immediate Attention 
I 
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to Measures of Urgency, relating to the Defence 
and financial Condition of the Country will not 
leave us sufficient Time for legislating with due 
Deliberation during the present Session on a Sub- 
ject at once so difficult and so extensive, we trust 
to be enabled at the Commencement of the next 
Session to give our earnest Attention to a Ques- 
tion of which an early and satisfactory Settlement 
would be greatly to the Public Advantage. 

“We humbly express our Gratification that 
Your Majesty feels assured that we shall enter 
with Zeal and Diligence on the Discharge of our 
Parliamentary Duties; and in common with Your 
Majesty we pray that the Result of our Delibera- 
tions may tend to secure to the Country, the Con- 
tinuance of Peace abroad and progressive Im- 
provement at home.” 


Viscount LIFFORD said, My Lords, 
upon ordinary occasions I have been un- 
willing to trespass upon your Lordships’ 
time and attention by addressing you at 
any length, and I am glad to find myself 
relieved on the present occasion from doing 
so, by the able speech of my noble Friend 
who has preceded me. I hope, however, 
before I proceed to the subjects suggested 
by Her Majesty’s gracious Speech, I may 
be permitted for a moment to refer to the 
circumstances under which Her Majesty 
has been advised to address two Parlia- 
ments within the space of five months. 
For some weeks past your Lordships’ de- 
liberations have been suspended and the 
Parliament has been dissolved in order that 
the question might be submitted to the 
country whether Iler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment possess the confidence of the nation. 
That question has been answered not unfa- 
vourably by the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom. The question that was discussed 
by the constituencies during the elections 
was not whether they should have a Reform 
Bill or not, but by whom the government of 
the country should be carried on. The an- 
swer to the appeal of the Government was 
most unequivocal in that part of the king- 
dom with which I am more particularly con- 
nected. A result so unexpected by the 
Opposition they have attempted to account 
for in the way usual to an expiring faction— 
by an alliance between Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters and the Pope and Cardinal Wise- 
man. I believe, however, that the people 
of Ireland have pronounced in favour of 
Her Majesty’s Government for reasons so- 
cial not political. In the first place they 


feel that the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, which had before created 
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so many heart-burnings, are in a much more 
satisfactory state than they have ever been 
before. In the next place they know that 
the most even-handed justice has been ad- 
ministered to all without respect of creed 
or parties, aud the present Most Excellent 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has gained the 
affections of the people by the anxious 
attention he bestows on the domestic re- 
sources of the country, and by his ardent 
desire to benefit all classes alike. I do 
not doubt the loyalty of Liberal candidates, 
but it is the fact that they have always 
had the support of the disaffected in Ire- 
land, and therefore the success of the Go- 
vernment would not surprise any one who 
knew how much disaffection has disappear- 
ed; noble Lords opposite will rejoice to hear 
that the amelioration of the country, under 
a system of justice and conciliation, which 
was commenced by their predecessors, is 
daily increasing under the preseat admi- 
nistration, who have succeeded in obtain- 
ing for the Crown the loyalty, the respect, 
and the affections of a warm-hearted people. 

I will now, however, my: Lords, turn to 
the topics contained in the Speech from 
the Throne. When we last met here, prior 
to the dissolution of the Parliament, the 
question of peace and war hung in the 
balance. -We received from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers an assurance that they would use 
their utmost endeavours to maintain the 
peace of Europe, and that, if unhappily 
they failed in their efforts, they would do 
the utmost in their power for an honour- 
able neutrality. Unhappily, however, these 
efforts, though admirably directed, have 
proved unsuccessful in preserving the peace 
of Europe ; but we have the satisfaction 
of learning from Her Majesty’s Speech 
that our neutrality is secure. Her Majesty 
says :— 

“Those endeavours have unhappily failed ; and 
war has been declared between France and Sar- 
dinia on one side, and Austria on the other, Re- 
ceiving assurances of friendship from both the 
contending parties, I intend to maintain between 
them a strict and impartial neutrality ; and I hope, 
with God’s assistance, to preserve to my people 
the blessing of continued peace.” 

Her Majesty then adds :— 

“Considering, however, the present state of 
Europe, I have deemed it necessary to the security 
of my dominions and the honour of my Crown to 
increase my naval forces to an amount exceeding 
that which has been sanctioned by Parliament.” 

I am sure that the wisdom of this course 
will be at once manifest, and that Parlia- 
ment and the country will-cordially concur 
in the policy thus indicated, and will cheer- 
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fully bear the expenses these precautionary 
measures may occasion. 

Her Majesty further announces to us 
that, in consequence of the death of the 
King of the Two Sicilies, she has thought 
fit, in concert with the Emperor of the 
French, to renew diplomatic intercourse 
with the Court of Naples. 

Your Lordships will, I am sure, rejoice 
at this announcement, though it is to be 
regretted that the moral effect which had 
been expected to be produced by the with- 
drawal of our Ambassador has failed to be 
realized. 


Her Majesty is further graciously pleas- 
ed to inform us that— 

“ Measures of legal and social improvement, 
the progress of which, in the late Parliament, was 
necessarily interrupted by the dissolution, will 
again be brought under your consideration.” 
Such questions do not always meet with 
the attention they deserve, but as they are 
recommended by Her Majesty in Her 
Speech, and are unconnected with party 
or political feclings, I am sure that when 
brought forward they will receive the at- 
tention of Parliament. 

I now come, my Lords, to the subject of 
the measure for improving the representa- 
tion of the people. I think that this ques- 
tion must necessarily be deferred to the next 
Session of Parliament. And, my Lords, I 
must say, that I deeply regret that the 
Bill introduced last Session by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was not passed into a 
Jaw ; because that measure contained pro- 
visions which would have extended to every 
educated man in the country, as well as to 
every prudent and intelligent artizan who 
deposited £60 in a savings’ bank, the boon 
of the elective franchise :—certainly, this 
elause was peculiarly adapted to admit to 
the franchise such persons as, though pos- 
sessed of knowledge, skill, and economy, 
are nevertheless passed over under the 
present electoral system. But, my Lords, 
it has been said, that the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform is unfit to be committed 
to the hands of a Conservative Administra. 
tion. The noble Lord the Member for 
London is often put forward as if he were 
the only person who was entitled to deal 
with this subject. But if he was in 1833 
Paymaster of the Forces, who was Colonial 
Secretary ? How few now on these benches 
opposed the Reform Bill of 1832? I see 
near me one honoured head (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) who then defended the constitution 
from what he deemed dangerous innova- 
tion; but I see, too, before me, on the 
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Opposition benches, many noble Lords 
who began life as determined enemies of 
Reform. Do I taunt those noble Lords 
with inconsistency? I do not think that a 
change of opinion necessarily of itself con- 
stitutes a ground of taunt or reproach— 
on the contrary, I think that a change of 
political conduct is often the severest and 
truest test of the honesty of statesmen. 
But there are two modes in which a states- 
man may change his opinions: one is by 
sacrificing principle for the sake of party, 
and the other by sacrificing party for the 
sake of principle. Mr. Burke sacrificed 
party to principle, The Duke of Welling- 
ton sacrificed party to political necessity. 
Sir R. Peel sacrificed party to conviction, 
and the name of Sir Robert Peel had now 
become a household word in every English 
home. The noble Earl, too, now at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, subor- 
dinated his party to his principles, when it 
was sought to trench upon the property 
of the Irish Church, and he now sat in 
that House with a decided majority of 
their Lordships, and with an united fol- 
lowing of more than 300 Members in 
the other House of ParJiament. The 
political contests of the last months have 
been, except in one instance, marked 
by the absence of party language. In 
that single instance, the hon. Member for 
Birmingham has recently told an excited 
multitude that the higher classes in this 
country have an immediate interest in 
plunging the country into war. This is 
an assertion which may be disproved by a 
simple reference to the army and navy 
lists and to the income-tax returns, The 
same hon. Gentleman has also laid down 
the monstrous proposition that the owners 
and occupiers of land are sufficiently re- 
presented in this House—an assembly 
which can neither initiate nor even modify 
a measure imposing taxation. The country 
generally repudiates such extravagant and 
subversive doctrines. But without the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and unless they 
do his bidding, the noble Lord (the Member 
for London) and the noble Viscount (the 
Member for Tiverton) are politically power- 
less. The question now forces itself on 
our notice, How is the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on? The crisis foreseen 
by Lord Jeffrey has been postponed for 
twenty-five years by the “‘ finality ”’ of the 
noble Lord the Member for London and 
the Conservative tendencies of the noble 
Viscount the Member for Tiverton. The 
Reform Act of 1832 has been followed by 
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many excellent measures of internal im- 
provement, not a few of which have been 
promoted by Conservative Governments 
acting in obedience to that to which no Mi- 
nister need be ashamed to yield—namely, 
the bidding of a mature, enlightened and 
unequivocally expressed public opinion. 
Many of these were seen in the measures 
of last year; but I trust that neither am- 
bition nor party spirit, nor the nobler 
but not less dangerous motive of demo- 
cratic prejudice—untaught by history, that 
the result of democracy is despotism— 
will deal a heavy blow and great discou- 
ragement to the cause of representative 
government in Europe and the extension 
of the franchise at home. My Lords, I 
fee] much honoured in being permitted to 
Second the Address moved by the noble 
Earl. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, we 
have often had the advantage of hearing 
in this House the noble Earl who moved 
the Address, yet I cannot but acknow- 
ledge the singularly conciliatory manner 
in which he has performed the duty which 
has been confided to him to-day; and I 
may also add -that the noble Lord who 
seconded the Address, though he has not 
altogether refrained from attack, yet has 
performed his part in such a manner that 
I hope he will be encouraged to take a 
more frequent part in the discussions of this 
House. The noble Earl (the Earl of Powis), 
directly alluding to me, has been pleased 
to say that I am in the habit of addressing 
your Lordships with ability, and without 
exhibiting a factious spirit. Now, although 
in the observations I am about to address 
to the House, the first quality for which 
the noble Earl gave me credit may be 
entirely absent, I trust I shall prove the 
justice of the noble Earl’s second remark 
with reference to my conduct, although I 
must necessarily touch upon questions in 


my views of which I cannot expect all | 


your Lordships to agree with me. The 
Speech we have this day heard from the 
Throne is the third which Her Majesty has 
been advised by Her Ministers to address 
to Parliament during the present year. 
There have been differences both with re- 
gard to the circumstances under which 
those Speeches have been delivered, and 
the topics to which they have referred ; 
and I regret to say that the Speech we 
have heard to-day has been addressed to 
us at afar more important crisis, and under 
circumstances likely to lead to far graver 
complications than existed when Her Ma- 
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jesty was graciously pleased to address 
Parliament at an earlier period of the 
year. In the first Speech, delivered by 
Her Majesty at the commencement of the 
last Session, one of the principal topics 
touched upon was Parliamentary reform, 
In the Speech in which Her Majesty dis- 
solved the last Parliament the principal 
topic, if I remember rightly the somewhat 
unusual words placed in Her Majesty’s 
mouth, amounted to an invocation to Divine 
Providence to give a majority to the pre- 
sent Government. And I am obliged to 
add, that in addressing that prayer Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have not forgotten the 
moral of the fable—they have not played 
the part of the waggoner in the fable, and 
contented themselves with prayers alone, 
but they have applied their Governmental 
shoulders most energetically to the wheel, 
In the Speech which has been delivered 
to-day no reference is made as to whether 
this prayer has or has not been granted ; 
but the noble Lord who last spoke has 
intimated that the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) is at the head of a large 
majority in this House—which majority, I 
admit, he has taken practical means of 
increasing—and that he will be support- 
ed by the- votes of 300 Members in the 
other House of Parliament. If the num- 
ber be, as the noble Lord states, only 300, 
I apprehend the addition to the Govern- 
ment force has not been great, and that it 
is still the fate of the Government to be in 
a minority. I fear then it is still the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to at- 
tempt to carry on the government of the 
country by a minority of Parliament ; and 
it is to the fact of the Government having 
been conducted by a Ministry who were in 
a minority in the other House—who were 
not sure of the confidence of that assembly 
—that I attribute much of what I think 
every one must deplore in the manage- 
ment of affairs both at home and abroad. 
| It has been an error on the part of the 
| political leaders of the Conservative party, 
|with regard to the course they have 
| pursued in Opposition—and still more in 
| Government — that they have been too 
| anxious to please everybody. I do not 
belong to the Conservative party in this 
country. Every day I rejoice that I have 
consistently belonged to that Liberal party 
who, from my earliest recollection, have 
always originated and promoted—if they 
have not always been the persons to carry 
—those great measures of progress which 
have been placed on the Statute-book. At 
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the same time, while I advert to the errors | party immediately after their accession to 
of their leaders, I feel a great respect for power—passing measures to which rightly 
the Conservative party. I acknowledge or wrongly they had, when out of office, 
that it has a strong hold on the sympa- opposed. Nothing, I think, could be more 
thies of a large portion of the people unsatisfactory in its final result than the 
of this country—that so long as its prin-| mode in which the question of the admis- 
ciples are well defined and its conduct sion of Jews tothe other House of Par- 
is in accordance with them it possesses liament was settled last year. Nothing 
very great importance in the country, could have placed the Government in a 
and I believe that the Government would falser position. In the first instance they 
at this moment have stood in a stronger objected to the admission of Jews on the 
position if they had applied their con- | highest religious and moral grounds, which 
servative principles with moderation and | whatever strength they may intrinsically 
judgment, instead of going to the right | possess must necessarily remain as strong 
and to the left, trying to outbid others | at the present moment as they ever did ; 
in popular propositions. The noble Earl;and afterwards they came forward, not 
(the Earl of Derby) shakes his head; with an honest measure, settling the ques- 
but I will venture to point out some cir- | tion, but with a proposal which Gentlemen 
cumstances occurring within the last year, ! on the opposite side of the House were 
which I think somewhat justify the asser- | bound to accept, because they found that, 
tion I have made. I will first refer to the | to a greater or less extent, it would enable 
attempts at legislation. I hardly recollect | them to attain practically the object they 
a case either during the last Session or in had in view, but which, while it left a 
the previous year when—whether Her | certain stain of bigotry on the legislation 
Majesty’s Government submitted to Par- | of the country, proved to be so bungling 
liament their own propositions, or adopted !a settlement of the question as to give 
those of their predecessors in office, signal | rise during the last week, and even before 
failure was not the result. In some|the discussions of Parliament had com- 
instances this result was undoubtedly at- | menced, to something like an unseemly 
tributable to the endeavour to court ajcontroversy. This style of legislation, 
confidence which they felt they did not| however, is not abandoned. I see, from 
possess. The India Bill of the present} the very long sentence which forms the last 
Government was one of the greatest! but one of Her Majesty’s Speech, that 
failures I ever remember; and it cannot | notwithstanding the experience the Govern- 
be doubted that what made that Bill soj ment gained from one of the ablest debates 
great a failure was, in a great degree,|I ever remember in the House of Com- 
the attempt to catch classes and individ-| mons, and the discussions which have 
uals by a popularity-seeking measure. Inj} taken place on the hustings, they say in 
the same way the subject of church rates| effect with reference to the subject of 
was lately brought before Parliament, and/ Reform, “‘ We have no opinions at all; 
the Government were obliged to abandon | we shall be ready to do one thing or the 
their measure. With regard to the ques-| other; it is not for us to guide the House 
tion of Reform, the noble Earl (the Earl/ of Commons, it is for them to do what 
of Powis) has argued that it is unjust to} they please.’”’ The noble Earl (the Earl 
assert that the Conservative party is not} of Derby) shakes his head again; but it 
the best fitted to frame a measure for the | appears to me that the terms of this sen- 
reform of the representation. Well, my | tence would justify an argument either for 
Lords, all I can say is that the experiment | at once proposing a settlement of the 
they made in this respect proved so signal | question of reform or for postponing it for 
a failure that, not only everybody opposed | a shorter or a longer period. This is one 
to the Government, but everybody on the | of those points upon which, in my opinion, 
same side with the Government, who was! the Government ought to decide for them- 
not actually in office, agreed in giving/selves, and I think there is no excuse 
their measure their energetic condemna-| for their not deciding it except the con- 
tion. But I may refer to another class of} sciousness that they do not possess the 
measures. The Bill for the abolition of| full confidence of Parliament. I may 
the property qualification was one which, | refer to another subject which relates to 
in my mind, was perfectly unobjectionable ; | the department of a noble Earl opposite— 
and the only drawback to it was that sort| I mean the Transatlantic packet service. 
of distrust which is created by finding aj} I think no more important matter can en- 
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gage the attention of the Executive Go- 
vernment than that of carefully watching 
and administering the grants of public 
money. What are the facts? Mr. Cunard 
had applied to the late Government for an 
extension of his contract, and the answer 
he received was that the Post Office Com- 
mission had recommended that for the 
future no contract should be made except 
by public tender, and that no contract 
should be made for more than five years. 
It was thought that different circumstances 
might occur, new packet stations might 
be formed, and other changes might be 
brought about within five years, which 
might render it unadvisable to bind the 
country for a longer period. It happened, 
moreover, that Canada had made an im- 
provident bargain to pay £50,000 per an- 
num, and in any future arrangement it was 
desirable to bear that bargain in mind, 
with a view to economising the public ex- 
penditure. When therefore the company 
which held the contract applied for a re- 
newal of the engagement, our answer set 
these facts before them. But, within a 
month after the present Government came 
into office Mr. Cunard’s contract was re- 
vived with a very considerable extension, 
while the Canadian subvention was left 
untouched, And, after all that came the 
grant of £80,000 for a packet service 
from Ireland to America. Now, that ar- 
rangement may have been right or it may 
have been wrong; but it certainly does 
offer a very bad appearance to the public 
when they find that the vacant seat for 
the representation of that port is filled up 
by a gentleman who is to represent not 
national but particular interests. There 
are some other matters,—such as the re- 
moval of mail packets from Plymouth to 
Liverpool, and the arrangement with tele- 
graphic companies,—which are open to 
observation, but as to which I will not 
weary your Lordships by going into de- 
tails. It certainly does appear that there 
has been too much facility in granting 
those concessions, arising from the natural 
fears of a weak Government desiring to 
obtain support in every quarter. The 
noble Lord who seconded the Address has 
spoken of a party ery being raised against 
the Government on account of the support 
which it has received in Ireland from the 
Roman Catholic clergy. There is no per- 
son in this House more anxious than I am 
that every concession should be made to 
the just claims of every religious deno- 
mination, whether Roman Catholic, Pro- 
Earl Granville 
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testant Dissenter, or Jews, but I do think 
that when such concessions are made, it is 
much to be regretted that they should not 
be made in such a manner and at sucha 
time as to prevent any suspicion from at- 
taching to them of being made rather as 
means for obtaining political power, I 
think it is objectionable that gentlemen 
should go to the hustings boasting of the 
concessions which they have made in fa- 
vour of Roman Catholic chaplains in the 
army, when the same parties a short time 
before had actually foreed by their votes 
the preceding Government to rescind the 
very small sum granted for Roman Catholic 
chaplains in gaols. Motives are suggest- 
ed in some of the cases I have alluded 
to, they are hinted at in others, and every 
one must feel that it would have been 
much better if these concessions had been 
quite free from all suspicion of political 
objects. Upon a still more important ques- 
tion it is believed the Government have 
acted upon similar motives—the great 
question of finance. What was the last 
Budget of the Government? It contained 
the same seductive suggestion which would 
present itself to the mind of any easy- 
going improvident man—to postpone to a 
future day the evils of the present mo- 
ment. But although it may suit the Go- 
vernment to pursue that course, I think it 
places the finance of this country in a very 
unsatisfactory light. It may be very well 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer address- 
ing his constituents to talk of the National 
Debt as a mere flea-bite, and to expatiate 
upon the pleasant prospect of our having 
to pay, in event of war, £20,000,000 in 
income-tax for twenty years,—but before 
we arrive at that, as I think, deplorable 
condition, let us consider what is the actual 
state of our legislation in regard to our 
revenue. I am very much mistaken if, 
after deducting the £2,000,000 which will 
come in from the terminable annuities, 
we do not find there is something like 
£7,000,000 a year to be made up by future 
legislation. I think that the system which 
appears so easy, of putting off all difficul- 
ties, instead of acting upon well-defined 
principles, will be found to lead to an 
eventual accumulation, which will prove a 
serious matter for a future Government. to 
deal with. I now come to the considera- 
tion of foreign affairs, and I can assure the 
noble Earl at the head of the Department, 
that I have not the slightest intention of 
making any personal attack upon him. I 
believe that no man is more anxious than 
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he is to maintain the honour and interest 
of his country. But I do not think it 
would be just or fair in me, at a moment 
when the noble Earl is attacked, and is 
likely to be still more attacked, not to 
point out briefly some of the points upon 
which I imagine censure may be imputed 
to him, and thus giving him an opportunity 
of making such a statement in this House 
as he may think fit. I am quite ready to 
admit that, in passing any judgment upon 
foreign affairs, we are very likely to fall 
into error, because of the imperfect infor- 
mation we possess. As to documentary 
evidence, furnished to us by the Govern- 
ment as the means of forming a judgment 
on these subjects, I can only remember a 
few papers relating to the Cagliari and the 
Refugee affair, on the Right of Search a 
few papers; the despatches so well known 
referring to the case of the Charles et 
Georges ; those, with a short letter to the 
shipowners, pointing out the actual result 
of the repeal of the navigation Jaws, com- 
plete our information—if we except a very 
long letter, extending over three very 
closely printed pages of royal quarto, point- 
ing out, with almost mathematical exacti- 
tude, the disadvantages of good spelling 
and neat handwriting. Now, as to the 
Cagliari affair, I admit the noble Earl 
showed considerable skill in bringing it to 
a satisfactory termination, he having the 
benefit of certain information which was 
not possessed by the late Government, and 
being also assisted by the favourable feel- 
ing of the late King of Naples towards a 
Conservative Government. Another sub- 
ject which I may mention is, the contro- 
versy which arose with the United States 
respecting the right of search, in which 
the question chiefly agitated was one which 
did not constitute the real difficulty between 
this country and America, and I am sorry 
that in the communications which then 
passed the noble Earl should have repre- 
sented as concessions the abandonment of 
principles which were never contended for 
by this country. This was not a satisfac- 
tory mode of settling the question, and 
the extraordinary despatch of Mr. Dallas, 
and the publication of it, shows that re- 
spect is not the feeling of the Govern- 
ment of the United States towards Her 
Majesty’s present Government. In the 
Royal Speech we are told that our rela- 
tions are perfect with all foreign Powers, 
and I am very glad to hear it. I may 
observe that I have always thought with 
respect to Russia, that after the war was 
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over, and the articles of the Treaty of 
Paris were executed, there was no reason 
why this country should not be upon per- 
fectly friendly relations, always combined 
with that watchfulness, which it is the duty 
of the Foreign Office to exercise. The 
present Government had especial facilities 
for establishing such relations, inasmuch as 
they were not concerned in the conduct of 
the late war, nor in the somewhat irritating 
negotiations which followed the Treaty of 
Paris; but Iam not aware that any pro- 
gress has been made, or is making, to- 
wards ascertaining the sentiments of Russia 
in the present disturbed state of Enrope ; 
and it would be as surprising as it would 
be agreeable, if the noble Earl could now 
state anything satisfactory upon that point. 
I now come to the point of the greatest 
importance—that which occupies the minds 
of all men in this country, and throughout 
Europe. War is now actually raging. One 
of the most beautiful provinces of one of 
the most beautiful countries in the world is 
being devastated. Hundreds of thousands 
of men are ranged in arms against their 
fellow Christians to kill or to be killed, 
causing desolation and misery among mil- 
lions. I believe there is no sentiment in 
which we are all more likely to agree than 
that this great and disastrous war is an un- 
necessary war. It is quite impossible as 
yet to foresee whether any good results 
may flow from it. Iam quite aware that 
in the excitement of the moment France, 
whose thoughts have always been asso- 
ciated with military glory, has now had her 
aspirations renewed ; that Sardinia, famous 
as she always has been for military courage, 
inspired now by the freedom which she 
herself enjoys, and actuated by feelings of 
sympathy for the suffering people of the 
Italian Peninsula, is anxious to be led to 
victory by her most heroic King, and I am 
sure, too, that Austria is also in a state of 
excitement, having a large and magnificent 
army celebrated for endurance under mili- 
tary discouragement—smarting, too, as she 
may be, for military reverses, and, perhaps, 
as I was informed, just before entering the 
House, inspired by more recent military suc- 
cesses—it is impossible at present to expect 
from those Powers a calm and impartial 
consideration of the state of affairs. If 
there be time for calm reflection, I think 
each belligerent must ask himself the ques- 
tion whether they have not each in dif- 
ferent ways and in different degrees con- 
tributed to bring about this most melan- 
choly war. If such thoughts come across 
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the mind, I flatter myself that other reflee- 
tions will occur, and that in the judgment 
of Europe and the verdict of history he 
who first shows a real desire for the re- 
newal of peace, and makes moderate pro- 
posals to that end, will stand infinitely the 
highest in the estimation of mankind. An- 
other point which interests us more closely 
is what position England now takes. I 
believe no one will contend that England 
has contributed to this war; but has every- 
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thing been done by Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment which it was possible to do to avert, 


this calamity ? As far as wishes, inten- 
tions, and zeal go, I have not the slightest 
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ley being sent on a mission of that sort; 
but I should like to know whether there 
was any understanding with the Emperor 
of the French as to the definite objects of 
the mission, and whether any understand- 
ing was come to with him as to not taking 
any step either in war or diplomacy until 
the mission had arrived at some concla- 
sion ? I should also like to see, by the 
production of papers, whether the proposi- 
tions made to Austria were reasonable, 
and such as Austria ought to accept— 
whether, having made those propositions, 
Her Majesty’s Government applied their 


| whole moral influence to induce Austria to 


doubt that the answer will be in the affir- | 


mative on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- | 
authority of the leader in the other House, 


vernment; but the question is still doubt- 


ful, and can only be cleared up by the pro- | 


duction of more numerous papers than we | eminently, entirely successful; and if that 


at present possess, whether Her Majesty’s | 


Government have shown that skill, that 


firmness, and that ability in dealing with | 


an important crisis which might have given | 


stronger hope of preventing the horrors of 
war. To do justice to noble Lords oppo- 
site, they have generally been frank and 
explicit in their declarations; but we find 
in their declarations on this subject many 
contradictions. We are perfectly ignorant 
at this moment whether Her Majesty’s 
Government took any practical step before 
the meeting of Parliament in February, or 
within three weeks afterwards, to put a 
stop to the unfortunate state of things 
which then existed. There is great con- 
fusion about Lord Cowley’s mission. We 
find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the last Parliament on one occasion (I 
forget the exact date) stated that Austria 
and France had agreed to evacuate the 
Papal States with the concurrence of the 
Pope, and that under those circumstances 
it was intended to send Lord Cowley to 
Vienna on a mission of peace. [ Dissent 
Jrom the Ministerial benches.| 1 am open 
to correction, but those are the words re- 
ported to have been uttered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Of course there 
must be some confusion, because, as far as 
we know, Austria and France never agreed 
to evacuate the Papal States, and the Pope 
was never asked for his concurrence, 
though I believe the Pope did make a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French 
and Austrian troops; but it is perfectly 
clear that it was not ‘‘ under those circum- 
stances” that Lord Cowley was sent to 
Vienna. Every one must approve a man 


entitled to much confidence as Lord Cow- 
Earl Granville 





accept them, and whether they failed or 
succeeded? We were told again, on the 


that Lord Cowley’s mission was, if not 


were the case, I hope the papers, when 
produced, will show why, when so con- 
siderable a person as Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Paris was sent to Vienna, and 
succeeded in all his objects, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government stated their opinion 
that a Congress was an undesirable plan 
of settling these differences, they consent- 
ed to throw over the plan which had been 
completely successful as far as it had gone, 
and to refer the whole business to a Con- 
gress. There are other matters which 
require some elucidation. I should like to 
know how far and why Her Majesty’s 
Government advocated a system of disar- 
mament before entering into the Congress, 
and how far, if at all, they yielded to the 
motion that it was reasonable to require 
Sardinia alone to disarm. All these matters 
ean be cleared up by the papers and the ex- 
planations which the noble Earl the Seere- 
tary of State can give; and how far praise 
or blame attaches to the Government must 
depend on those explanations. But that 
which I am sorry to say is patent now, is 
that in every object which Her Majesty's 
Government sought, and which they told 
us they alone could succeed in obtaining, 
the failure has been as complete as it pos- 
sibly could be, and I am very much afraid 
that if we knew anything of the state of 
Europe at present the result of the man- 
ner in which this business has been con- 
ducted would appear to be that we are dis- 
liked by Italy, that something like con- 
tempt is felt for us throughout the whole 
of Germany, and that it is very doubtful 
how far we have influence with the French 
Government. I will not go over the ques- 
tion which I have gone over twice before, 
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without getting any answer, but merely | ther that Bill was right or wrong. The 
express my conviction that the Government | point now is, that the conduct of the pre- 

laced themselves in the greatest possible | sent Government was so vacillating that it 
difficulty by the false step they made when | was difficult to reconcile it with good faith, 
they turned ,the late Government out of and with a desire to maintain the peace of 
power. [Laughter.] 1 do think the act of | Europe, and that such conduct did make 
turning the late Government out of power, | the position of the noble Earl very disad- 
considering the enormous blunders of the | vantageous in conducting foreign affairs. 
present Government, was a false step and/I am not going to prophesy; 1 think he 
a great mistake. But what I intended to | would be a rash man who made any pro- 
say was, that the mode in which the pre-| phecy whatever as to the final termination 
sent Government turned them out was one | or probable result of the present war. | 
which placed them in a very disadvantage- | am glad to see in the Speech assurances 
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ous position in their relations with other 
Powers, and more particularly with regard 
to France. I believe that a French al- 
liance, under certain conditions, is most 
desirable for this country. I believe that 
the Emperor of the French has been de- 
sirous of maintaining that alliance, and I 
believe that he is desirous of maintaining 
that alliance now. I believe that one of 
the principal reasons which have influenced 
him in that course—and it is the best 
possible reason for all alliances—has been 
self-interest; but I believe that other cir- 
cumstances have contributed to that feel- 
ing. I believe that he has a regard for 
the opinion of the country in which he 
resided for some time; and I believe that 
for the last nine or ten years another con- 
sideration has had great effect with him— 
namely, a belief in the high character, the 
straightforward conduct, and the practical 
ability and sense of the public men of this 
country. If anything was ever calculated 
to shake that belief it was the course taken 
a year ago in turning out the late Govern- 
ment. An attempt had been made on the 
Emperor’s life, on the life of his wife, and 
on the lives of persons around him. It 
excited great indignation. The leader of 
the Conservative party in this House him- 
self suggested that the lacuna in our law 
should be filled up so as to meet the case 
which had occurred. In the other House 
the leaders of the Conservative party sup- 
ported that view upon the occasion of the 
first reading of the Conspiracy Bill, But 
when other persons, of perfectly different 
politics, opposed the Government, the fa- 
vourable moment was seized for a party 
victory, and, on the flimsy pretence of an 
offensive letter not having been answered, 
which, in the first official communication 
of the noble Earl he described as not in- 
tended to be the least offensive, we saw 
the great Conservative party, under the 
guidance of their leaders, upset aud de- 
stroy that Bill. I am not arguing whe- 





put forward by Her Majesty’s Government 
of their desire to maintain neutrality and 
keep us at peace; I think, at the same 
time, that it would be an utter dereliction 
of duty on the part of any Government po- 
sitively to declare, in the face of the world, 
that under all circumstances whatever we 
should remain neutral aud maintain peace, 
and would clearly lead to the belligerent 
parties on either side not regarding our 
interests or wishes, and to lead to com- 
plications which, whether we wished it or 
not, must end in war. I dare say there 
are many preseut who have opposite views 
on the object and result of this war ; 
but I have nothing to do with indivi- 
dual opinions. It is quite clear that it 
is the duty of the Government, as a 
Government to keep a real neutrality on 
this question, and then I will not say there 
is an impossibility of our resorting to force; 
but I hardly see any circumstances which 
would justify it. Sydney Smith, in one 
of his letters, states that ‘‘ making war 
as the liberty-mongers of the whole of 
Europe is an attractive, but an expensive 
and ruinous amusement,’’ and I think there 
is sense in that light manner of talking. 
On the other hand, it is utterly impossible 
for auy Government to be so totally igno 
rant of the wishes of the country as to 
embark in a war for riveting the rule of 
a despotie State on other foreign coun- 
tries which have passed under their do- 
minzion. The policy to be pursued is to 
remain neutral, to keep ourselves at peace, 
and to watch for the first opportunity 
when with real force and effect we may 
come in for the purpose of re-esteblish- 
ing peace, and securing better govern- 
ment and greater happiness in other coun- 
tries. That policy is the proper one to 
pursue; but it requires in the application 
greater skill and greater firmness than 
Her Majesty’s present advisers have bi- 
therto exhibited. I have now, my Lords, 
touched—how very imperfectly I am aware 











47 
—upon the various points in respect to 
which I believe Her Majesty’s Government 
to be open to censure. It may be, that in 
consequence of ny having imputed to them 
blame in those cases in which they seem 
to me to deserve it, it would be deemed 
only consistent that I should move an 
Amendment to this Address. It is not, 
however, my intention to take that course; 
and, if your Lordships will but favour me 
with your attention for a few moments 
longer, I will explain to you why it is that 
I have come to that determination. It 
has usually been the practice, upon dis- 
solving Parliament, that the dissolution 
should take place upon some question on 
which the Government of the day happen- 
ed to have been beaten. Her Majesty’s 
present advisers did not take that course. 
They were beaten on the Reform Bill 
which they laid before the other House of 
Parliament; but the appeal which they 
made to the country they based upon the 
question, whether or not they possessed 
its confidence, and were to retain that of 
Parliament. An answer has been given 
to the appeal, and there is, I imagine, lit- 
tle doubt that means will, in some way, be 
taken in the other House to ascertain what 
the verdict is which the country has pro- 
nounced. In the Speech which preceded 
the dissolution of Parliament, blame was 
expressed for the course which had ren- 
dered that dissolution necessary in a tone 
that I never knew adopted before. I deny 
that that blame was in any way to be jus- 
tified. We, indeed, the Members of the 
Liberal party, might have some reason to 
complain of our conduct towards one an- 
other; but, so far as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is concerned, I cannot help 
saying that that House of Commons, in 
which they were considerably in a mino- 
rity, behaved towards them with the ut- 
most fairness and forbearance. During 
the whole of last year, a very large sec- 
tion of the Liberal party supported the 
measures of the party opposite upon the 
ground—certainly not very flattering to 
a Conservative Administration——that they 
tended more to the promotion of demo- 
cracy than those of any other Govern- 
ment. I may add, that on the only vote 
which was in reality taken in a decisive 
shape against the Ministry, and which led 
to the late dissolution, a very large number 
of Liberals gave them their support. On 
the subject of foreign affairs, I can only 
say that I think the manner in which the 
House of Commons acted with respect to 
Earl Granville 
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them reflects upon that body the highest 
eredit. I believe that the way in which on 
three different occasions they left in the 
hands of their leaders the privilege of 
speaking on those interesting topics, and 
the prudence which was then exhibited by 
the speakers, were not only the theme of 
general admiration, but afforded considera- 
ble support to the Government, and pro- 
duced the greatest possible effect upon the 
minds of the rulers of Austria, France, 
and Sardinia. Her Majesty’s Government, 
nevertheless, I admit, having been defeated, 
adopted a perfectly constitutional course in 
dissolving Parliament. The justification 
of the step which they took must altogether 
depend on the circumstances of the case. 
It remains to be seen whether they were 
right in depriving the country of that 
weapon which they possessed to influence 
foreign Courts ; for we must not forget 
that that very last step which rendered 
war imminent was taken only four days 
after the dissolution oceurred. Another 
question upon which the propriety of that 
dissolution must depend is, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government really believed that 
they were likely to obtain a majority in 
Parliament. If they imagined that such 
would be the case they must, I think, have 
been greatly deceived in their expectations; 
and I certainly cannot regard it as a wise 
or a statesmanlike policy that they should 
merely seek to strengthen their party for 
the purposes of future opposition, instead 
of securing the advantages of a powerful 
Government. What verdict the House of 
Commons may pronounce upon their con- 
duct I, of course, cannot foretell. It is at 
all events perfectly clear—much as we may 
regret that we are not ruled by the best 
Government—that it is of the utmost im- 
portance we should have a Government ; 
and if the vote of the House of Commons 
should be adverse to the present adminis- 
tration, the results will not, I trust, be un- 
satisfactory to the country. If, upon the 
other hand, that vote should be in favour 
of Her Majesty’s present advisers, I for 
one am prepared to say most sincerely and 
distinctly—and I shall be very mueh sur- 
prised if I am opposed by those around 
me—that although we on this side of the 
House will not abstain from watching the 
course of public events, yet we shall always 
be found ready to give our support to the 
Government—where support can be con- 
scientiously given— and entirely refrain 
from anything like factious or embarrass- 
ing opposition. For the reasons which I 
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have just given I hope I may stand excused 
—while I think there is much to blame in 
the conduet of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and, while I deem it desirable that they 
should not continue in power—from calling 
upon this House to come to-night to a de- 
cision which can with more propriety be 
arrived at in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and which, whatever it may be, all 
real and impartial persons must be desirous 
should result in leaving the affairs of the 
country in the hands of a good Govern- 
ment. 

Tne Ean. or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, although my noble Friend who has 
just spoken has made one of those speeches 
which we usually hear on such occasions 
as the present, and has carefully avoided 
discussing the subjects mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, yet I cannot regret that 
he has addressed your Lordships, inasi::ch 
as the observations which have fallen from 
him are not altogether devoid of interest. 
Iam personally much obliged to my noble 
Friend for having given me fair notice of 
those Parliar.entary attacks which I must 
expect, and which | shall be fully prepared 
to mect whenever the time for making them 
shall have arrived, but which I do not think 
it right or convenient to your Lordships 
that I should further advert to this evening, 
inasmuch as you are not in possession of 
that information which it is desirable you 
should possess before such discussions are 
entered upon, and which I trust to be able 
to lay upon the table of the House in the 
course of three or four days. It is my in- 
tention to place before you at full length 
all the correspondence which has taken 
place between Her Majesty's Ministers and 
foreign Governments in relation to the war 
which has unfortunately recently broken 
out on the Continent, and to acquaint you 
with the efforts which have been made by 
Her Majesty’s Government to prevent that 
calamity. The correspondence will em- 
brace communications extending over some 
five or six months, and although it is some- 
what lengthy, yet I have thought it better 
to lay it before you entire and to run the 
risk of its appearing somewhat tedious 
rather than keep back any part of it from 
your inspection. I shall, under those cir- 
cumstances, make no defence at the pre- 
sent moment against the charge which my 
noble Friend has brought forward, to the 
effect that Her Majesty’s Government are 
responsible—not indeed, he admits through 
want of zeal or energy, but through want 
of skill and ability—for not having arrested 
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the calamity of a war in Europe. We have, 
at all events, my Lords, so far succeeded 
as to have prevented this country from 
being involved in the contest; nor do I 
think it is upon the theatre of the present 
war that noble Lords opposite should seek 
their ground of battle if they mean to make 
an attack on Her Majesty’s Government, 
Before the noble Earl who has just spoken 
again reverts to this subject, I hope he will 
peruse, not only the despatches which I 
have written during the late negotiations, 
but that he will also direct his attention to 
those which were laid before Parliament in 
1848, and in which a noble Viscount in 
‘* another place”’ took so prominent a part. 
And while giving expression to this hope, 
I may be allowed to say that much of what 
has now fallen upon my hands is due to 
the policy which that noble Viscount pur- 
sued in 1848, who then had a golden op- 
portunity, such as has fallen to the lot of 
no other statesman, of emancipating a large 
portion of Italy, and rescuing it—if indeed 
rescue it can be called—from the oppres- 
sion of which Austria is accused. My 
noble Friend must not forget what were 
called the ‘‘ Italian Papers,” in 1848, when 
he makes his attack upon me. They will 
serve to point out to him more clearly what 
has been effected in 1859, and I am not 
afraid of the comparison which may be in- 
stituted between the Government of that 
day and Her Majesty’s present Adminis- 
tration. I will say no more upon the sub- 
ject, because were I to do so I should be 
addressing your Lordships upon a subject 
on which you are not at present called 
upon to express an opinion, and you could 
not understand allusions which I should be 
obliged to make ; but when the noble Earl 
makes his attack upon me, I shall be per- 
fectly prepared to meet it. 

Lorp HOWDEN said, he should not 
have trespassed at all upon the attention of 
their Lordships upon the present occasion 
but that he was anxious to obtain some in- 
formation on a point not only of great im- 
portance, but which gained fresh importance 
every day, and which appeared to him to 
have been studiously avoided in the Speech 
from the Throne. It could not have 
escaped their Lordships’ recollection that 
about a month ago—he believed it was on 
the Srd of May—a proclamation had been 
placarded all over Paris and the prineipal 
towns in France, which was meant to be 
not only an explanation of the past, but a 
sort of programme of the future. In that 
proclamation occurred the following phrase, 
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which he should translate to their Lord- 
ships as well as he could:—‘‘ The Aus- 
trians have brought things to such a pass 
that they must be either masters of Italy, 
or Italy must be free to the Adriatic.” 
Now, he did not quarrel with those words, 
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|tentate had gone into Italy with the li. 
| beration of that country inseribed on his 
' banner, and on his arrival there revolutions 
i took place in some parts of that country, 
‘whilst in another part of Italy, and cer- 
, tainly the most interesting part—a part 


though he did not understand them—that where, from all that had been written, 
was of no consequence—but he ardently from all that he had heard, and in- 
hoped that they were well understood by deed from all that he had himself seen, 
Her Majesty’s Government. He was not the evils of bad domination were more 
about to extenuate the transgressions of | grievous than in those provinces which 
Austria, but it was proper that we should | were undergoing this so-called process of 
know what might arise out of the punish- liberation, or regeneration, or whatever 
ment of those transgressions if France were | else it might be called—the same poten- 





to administer the punishment. The phrase 
which he had quoted might mean a little, 


or it might mean a great deal, according | 


to the method adopted in working it out ; 
but it was most important that that mean- 
ing should be known to the Government, 


and should be made known through them | 


Did it mean 


to the people of England. 


that Lombardy and the territory up to the | 
Adriatic was to be subjected to an Italian | 


domination, existing in some Italian head, 
or as a part of some prevalent theory ? 
He had no objection whatever to that—he 
wished it might be the case with all his 


heart—but he was sure it would be a mat-! 
ter somewhat difficult of execution, for when | 
we have seen how the Constitutional Sys- | 


tem in Piedmont, that country which was 
to serve as a model to all the Peninsula, 


with the Liberty of the Press and every- | 


thing belonging to a free country took 
flight—tenues secessit in auras—before 
the first explosion of a cannon, we are, in 
truth, not bound to place much faith in any 
enduring fabric of constitutional Liberty 
in Italy. Again, did it mean that 
France was to obtain a supremacy over 
those provinces by some new-fangled Con- 
federation like the Confederation of the 


Rhine? Perhaps in these times such 
a scheme would not be very feasible. 
Was Piedmont, guided by the finger 


and supported by the arm of France, 
to obtain supremacy by a summary pro- 
cess of annexation, like the annexation of 
Massa and Carrara, respecting which he 
trusted the Government would furnish some 
information. No person in the House or 
out of it more sincerely wished for the 
freedom of Italy to her natural frontiers 
than he, but he did not wish to see a 
mere exchange of a new bad domination 
for an old bad domination, by the mere 
process of putting on new varnish and 
rubbing off the old. Strange things were 
going on at that moment. A foreign po- 


Lord Howden 


tate had actually increased his foree in 
‘order to prevent an expression of opinion 
consonant with what had taken place in 
| other parts, and cognate to his own decla- 
,ration that he had come to deliver Italy. 
| This was a very difficult and delicate mat- 
ter to touch upon, and, therefore, he would 
| not dilate longer upon it. All he wished, 
in common with many of their Lordships, 
was to have a plain explanation of an 
ambiguous phrase. It might be that this 
phrase was only put into the document 
because it looked well to the eye and 
sounded well to the ear, which was a rea- 
son for many things that are done on the 
other side of the water ; but after the efforts 
which had‘ been made by the Government— 
efforts which might have been better direct- 
ed, but which he believed had been honestly 
made—he thought he had a perfect right to 
know what that phrase in the proclamation 
meant; for if this expulsion of the Austrians 
from Italy was to be carried out by Pied- 
mont, that could only be done by the as- 
sistance of a Power who was more likely 
to make Piedmont a department of the 
French Empire, what a great part of her 
had been before, the department du Mont 
Blane, than to treat Piedmont as an inde- 
pendent state. With regard to the de- 
clarations in favour of peace, he con- 
fessed he never had any confidence in 
them. He would not have believed them 
if they had been made to his Friends on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
for he had a firm conviction that if it suited 
the ends and calculations of the Emperor of 
the French to enter upon war, war they would 
have sooner or later—perhaps after a little 
illusory negotiation into which he might 
think it decent to enter. There was an- 
other point to which he would refer. About 
six weeks ago a noble Lord,a Member of this 
House, denied in the most formal way the 
existence of a Russian—what should he 
call it ?—alliance, understanding, prospec- 
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tive convention, or whatever it was with] things on the Continent, a reserve called 
France. It was also denied, but ina much ; for by the actual official position of one 
less formal and precise way, by a Member | and the possible official position of the 
of the other House of Parliament, both other; but he (the Marquess of Nor- 
being officially connected with the Govern- | manby) had no such reason for withholding 
ment. Now, he wished to ask the Go-| a free expression of his opinions, though 
vernment whether they were ready to make | he might be restrained by a sense of what 
the same denial now ?—for he had great was due to the interests of the country. 
reason to believe that for the last three| His noble Friend (Zarl Granville) had 
weeks there had been something like an| stated to the House his reasons for not 
exchange of communications and consulta- | |moving an Amendment to the address, 
tions going on on this subject which might | Now having listened attentively to his noble 
or might not have come to the knowledge | friend he (the Marquess of Normanby) 
of Her Majesty’s Government. As to the | must say he thought the explanation un- 
phrase of Prince Gortschakoff that some-' necessary; for among all the points to 
thing did exist, but that that something | which this noble Friend had alluded he had 
was not hostile to the interests of England, | failed to perceive one on which it would be 
he would remark that it would be muchj possible to substantiate a charge against 
more satisfactory to them and the country | Her Majesty’s Ministers. On the subject 
if they were allowed themselves to juve! of the late dissolution it was not his in- 
of what was good or bad for the interests tention to trouble the House; but he was 
of England, for persons on ail sides and in | much surprised that any of his political 
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every part of the country might not be of 


the same opinion on that subject as Count | 


Cavour, Prince Gortschakoff, and the Em- 
peror of the French. Before sitting down 
he would take the liberty of giving a piece 
of advice to the noble Earl at the head of 
the Foreign Department, whom he ac- 
quitted of any premeditated intention in 
doing an unseemly act, or of advisedly 
sending abroad calumnious assertions, and 
ask him for his own sake, as well as for the 
sake of others, when he spoke of this 
wanton and wicked war, to abstain from 
alluding to the supposed expectations and 
adumbrated intrigues of exiled Princes, 
whose virtues and misfortunes ought to 
place them beyond the reach of such in- 
sinuations, whose position was as difficult 
as it was painful, but whose conduct, ever 
sinee they had been in this country in exile, 
had gained for them the respect of all, 
from the august Lady on the Throne of 
this land to the humblest cottagers on the 
banks of the Thames. 

Tue Marquess of NORMANBY said, 
he had taken no part in the discussions of 
this House since he had held a diplomatic 
appointment in Italy, and he had thought 
that his Parliamentary career was com- 
pletely closed. Though, however, for rea- 
sons into which he need not enter, it would 
have been more agrecable to his feelings 
to have remained silent, he could not help 
addressing a few remarks to their Lord- 
ships on this occasion. In the speeches of 
his noble Friends (Earl Granville and the 
Earl of Malmesbury) there had necessa- 
rily beeu much reserve as to the state of 





| friends should, in that act of the Govern- 


ment, find a justification for a constitutional 
attack on Her Majesty’s Ministers, In- 
deed, from information whick had reached 
him in another country, he believed that 
that dissolution had been forced on the 
Government. He thought it must be ob- 
vious that, after what had taken: place in 
“another place”’ the noble Earl opposite 
had no other alternative than to dissolve. 
The noble Lord the member for London 
could not be blamed for having moved 
an Amendment on the second reading 
of the Reform Bill; and his Resolution 
having been carried, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters could not be blamed for having ap- 
pealed to the country. In 1841 he was 
the only member of Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration who opposed a dissolution. 
Why did he do so? Because he did not 
think that there was any reasonable expec- 
tation of the Government of the day ob- 
taining a majority by means of the disso- 
lution, and because the divisions on which 
the Government had been defeated were 
divisions taken in their own Parliament. 
Lord Melbourne agreed in his opinion to a 
great extent, but he was not able to resist 
the majority of his Cabinet and the disso- 
lution took place; but Lord Melbourne’s 
Government were never accused of any- 
thing unconstitutional in doing so, and he 
should have been very much surprised if 
any Amendment had been moved on the 
present occasion, on the ground that there 
was any constitutional objection to the late 
dissolution. Again, he did not think it 
was sufficient ground of attack for any 
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“You are in a minority in the House of 
Commons,’”’ unless that they could at the 
same time show that there was some sec- 


tion of politicians known to the country | 
which was, without a compromise of those 


principles on which it had hitherto acted, 
prepared to conduct the affairs of the Em- 
pire. 


line of policy adopted elsewhere by gentle- 
men for many of whom he had the highest 
personal respect. Having said so much on 
that subject, he should now observe that 
it would be very important to this coun- 
try to know whether in respect of recent 
negotiations with foreign Powers we had 
been deceived or not. He believed that 
we had been deceived. We were told that 
France was not preparing for war, was not 
armed at all, but was merely taking mea- 
sures to supply the deficiencies caused by 
the late war with Russia. Now, that 
having been told to us, we could not have 
expected to find that in, he might say, a 
few hours, large masses of troops, some of 
whom were on the African service, had 
been collected within a short distance of 
the Italian frontier. They were informed, 
moreover, that the deliberations of the 
proposed Congress, were to be conducted 
with due respect for the treaties of 1815, 
and yet—here he spoke from personal 
knowledge—the very next day after the 
arrival of the French Fleet at Genoa a 
conspiracy, which had been hatched under 
the protection of the diplomatic flag of 
Sardinia, broke out in Florenee, and the 
Sovereign of the country, who held bis 
Crown under the sanction of those treaties, 
and who only desired to maintain the neu- 
trality to which he was bound by treaty, 
was expelled from his capital. Similar 
attempts, but without success, in Modena 
and Parma, followed the landing of the 
French in Italy; and subsequently a 
French Prince, with a corps d’armée, ar- 
rived in the port of Leghorn, and issued 
a proclamation. Some excuse for this 
visit was necessary; and what was the 
cause assigned by Prince Napoleon for his 
extraordinary expedition? He was sent 
to Leghorn, he said in his proclamation, 
for purely strategical purposes; but any 
military officer could tell him that the only 
strategical object which his presence in 
Tuscany could serve was to keep him as 
far as possible from the seat of war. But 


if his expedition had no real strategical 
object, it might have an important dynas- 
The Marquess of Normanby 


It was with that view he should be | 
obliged to object to what seemed to be the | 


{LORDS} 
party to say to the existing Government, | tic and political object. 
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We had heard of 
a secret understanding with Russia, and 
he had heard, that though not in the same 
terms, that understanding was founded on 
the treaty of Tilsit, one of the elauses of 
which declared that the Mediterranean 
should become open only to the Powers 
bordering upon that sea; that clause, if 
carried into effect, would gravely affect 
British interests, for its execution would 
begin with the expulsion of the English 
from Malta, Gibraltar and the Ionian Is- 
lands. Had any progress been made in 
the realization of that project? He need 
only mention the acquisition of Villafranca 
by Russia, and the fact that not only was 
the port of Genoa at present in the hands 
of the French, but that French officials 
had taken a lease of some buildings for 
three or four years. The French ai-o 
held Civita Veechia, another step in ac- 
vanee. Their Lordships knew that before 
the death of the late King of Naples a 
dispute arose between certain members of 
the Royal Family as to the succession to 
the throne. At thattime the Grand Duke 
Constantine happened to be in Naples, and 
he was applied to for support by the Duke of 
Calabria and his party. The Grand Duke 
answered, as he was informed, ‘*‘ We are 
always for legitimate succession, and there- 
fore we will support you ; but, remember, 
what we most want is a port in the Adri- 
atic.’’ Such was another step towards the 
monopoly of the Mediterranean contemplat- 
ed by the Treaty of Tilsit. Nor was that 
all. Venice was blockaded by a French 
fleet, and Trieste was and would continue 
to be treated in the same way. England, 
therefore, ought to be upon her guard, 
and while preserving a strict neutrality 
ought to show no sympathy with the pur- 
poses or persons implicated in the trans- 
actions to which he had referred. The 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, at 
a private meeting of his party, had ex- 
pressed his earnest sympathy with the Ftal- 
ians, and upon the occasion of his election 
he used these words, “‘I trust before the 
end of the campaign Austria will be ex- 
pelled from Lombardy.’’ Yet the noble 
Lord must know that in every one of 
the proclamations recently issued by the 
French the words ‘‘ Italian freedom”’ were 
omitted. It was true that “Italian Inde- 
pendence”’ still remained ; but the inde- 
pendence referred to meant the result of 
assistance given by a great Power which 
Europe had formerly endeavoured to ex- 
clude from the soil of Italy. This speak- 
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ing lightly of the treaties of 1815 came 
with a singular ill-grace from the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, who of all 
living statesmen in England was the only 
one who had art and part in their forma- 
tion. Some of the provisions of those 
treaties might at first have been rather 
strained and arbitrarily applied ; but the 
Government of this country had always 
held itself bound and pledged to their 
stipulations, and the noble Viscount to 
whom he had referred had been many 
years in office while they were in force. In 
speaking, however, in the way he had done 
he was speaking against his own personal 
sympathies. He had had much more per- 
sonal connection, in his diplomatic career, 
with France and Italy than with any other 
part of the world, and entertained the most 
agreeable recollections in reference to both. 
He had assisted (using the French sense 
of the word) at many painful scenes inci- 
dent to the change of Government in 
France, and he must always bear his 
grateful testimony to the manner in which 
the present ruler of that country had re- 
ceived him while discharging his official 
functions as British Ambassador. He had 
taken a different view of some questions 
from that entertained by that illustrious 
Prince—as it was natural that an English- 
man should—and he had always fully 
avowed that difference of opinion, and yet 
he was bound to say that that circum- 
stance had not caused the slightest change 
in the nature of their intercourse. His 
(the Marquess of Normanby’s) conduct 
of affairs at Florence had also convinced 
the Tuseans that he had the interests of 
Italy at heart. But the question arose, 
how had all this complication of affairs in 
Europe come upon us in the year 1859 ? 
and why was it that arrangements which 
had lasted during the entire existence of 
many of us should at length, under the 
encouragement received from an illustrious 


Ally, have become intolerable to the | 


Italians? He recollected the first attempt 
at revolution in 1821. He had resided in 
Italy two years before that, and he was 
aware of all the springs which moved that 
enterprise. He was also residing at Milan 
in 1830; and he must say the circum- 
stances which attended the outbreak which 
then occurred there had greatly damped 
his expectations of any advantage being 
derived to Italy from the exertions of the 
Italians themselves. In the month of 
March or the beginning of April, 1848, 
Marshal Radetzky was driven out of Milan 
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hy an insurrection, and King Charles Albert 
was proclaimed, the proclamation being 
ratified hy a soi-disant popular election. 
Yet King Charles Albert was soon after- 
wards driven from the town of Milan, and 
hooted by the very population which had 
supported him. In the present case, then, 
England ought to be careful how it showed 
the sympathy which we must all be sup- 
posed to feel for a Patriotic cause unless 
we were convinced that the contest was 
really the result of a patriotic movement, 
and was not part of a great scheme of 
personal ambition from which the rest of 
Europe might suffer. In certain publica- 
tions which were conducted with great 
talent in this country, it was stated that 
no proof had been given that all the pre- 
sent complication arose from the aggres- 
sive proceedings on the part of Sardinia 
during the last few years. He could give 
some examples to show that the accusation 
against Sardinia was not entirely without 
foundation. When Sardinia joined in the 
war in the Crimea the question naturally 
occurred to everybody, except those who 
were glad of her assistance, what could her 
object be? The war in the Crimea was 
not a war of nationality, or a war of senti- 
ment. If anything, it was rather a war 
for the balance of power, and for objects 
purely political. There was no freedom to 
be conferred upon any one. Still Sardinia 
joined the western Powers and sent & 
large contingent to the war, and was ac- 
cordingly admitted to the Congress of 
Paris. At that Congress she made a pro- 
position which, to a certain extent, was 
listened to in a manner which rather sur- 
prised him. But it was also transmitted 
to Italy by the French Government, and 
became tlhe subject of discussion among 
all those best acquainted with the state 
of Romagna. In the month of June, 
1856, while this proposition was the sub- 
ject of debate in the Sardinian Chamber, 
the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, a very 
eminent authority on such a question, said 
that Count Cavour, while professing to es- 
tablish order and concord, was sowing the 
seeds of discord and rivalry ; and he ad- 
vised that statesman not to be in a hurry 
to do anything, pointing out that he would 
probably only provoke bloodshed and pre- 
mature revolution, and throw back for years 
all chances of practical improvement. The 
same wise counsellor advised Count Cavour 
not to disturb the action of time, but to let 
it do its work. This was sensible and wise 
advice. But the conduct of Sardinia to 
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the neighbouring Dachies was systemati- | 
eally irritating. An extradition treaty ex- | 
isted between Modena and Sardinia ; but | 


three priests, who were Modenese seb. | 


jects, having been murdered in the Sar-| 


dinian territories, and the Duke of Mo- | Italy. 


dena, having applied for the extradition | 
of the assassins, the request was refused. | 
A second application met with a similar 
refusal, and the DuRe of Modena, in com- 
plaining of the non-execution of the treaty, 
said, ‘‘ This is the first time I ever heard 
assassination is not murder when it is con- 
nected with treason.’’ He mentioned this 
fact, in consequence of statements which 
had been published in this country, to show 
the constant provocation on the part of 
Sardinia, and because as Austria had been 
so strongly condemned these facts would 
go to show to some extent that she had 
not acted without provocation. He could 
state from his own personal knowledge 
what was the nature of the popularity of 
the Piedmontese Government, which has 
been cited as a model Government. At 
the period of the last elections in Sardinia 
he was in company with a number of Pied- 
montese subjects, of different political opin- 
ions, and in conversation on the political 
progress of the Sardinian Government, one 
of these gentlemen said,—*‘ If you put on 
one side all the Sardinian Government have 
done that they ought to have left undone, 
and on the other side all they have not 
done that they ought to have done, you 
will find a very trifling balance on the one 
side or the other.’ Within the last few 
days a suggestion has been made for the 
transfer of the Duchies of Parma and Mo- 
dena to the kingdom of Sardinia ; but did 
their Lordships believe that the happy and 
contented population of those duchies would 
be ready to acquiesce in such an arrange- 
ment? Probably their Lordships might 
not be aware of the different rate of taxa- 
tion in those States. While the taxation 
of Sardinia was nearly 55 per cent the 
taxation of the Duchy of Parma was only 
8 per cent, and that of Modena was still less. 
In Piedmont, too, the taxes were levied in 
the most arbitrary manner, and the personal 
freedom of a man’s saying what he liked 
was unknown there. In the course of last 
winter some strong opinions against the 
marriage of an illustrious member of the 
Royal family of Sardinia were expressed 
by the members of a club which was com- 
posed of persons of high position. These 
opinions came to the knowledge of Count 
Cavour, who threatened to elose the club 
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if such language was any longer held by 
its members. He thought, then, that there 
were a great many facts to be examined 
before they could decide on the expedieney 
of altering the settled Governments of 
Immediately after the expressions 
used by the Emperor of the French at the 
beginning of the year, and the speech of 
the King of Sardinia at the opening of the 
Piedmontese Chambers, meetings of the 


| party called ‘‘Constitutionalists”’ or ‘* Pied- 


montese,” began to be held at the house of 
the Sardinian Minister in Tuscany, and a 
set of pamphlets were circulated among the 
subjects of the Grand Duke by. the persons 
attending these meetings, which did not 
do justice to the intellectual vigour of the 
Italians, for although treasonable enough, 
they were remarkably feeble. Then, when 
the King of Sardinia raised a loan, money 
in profusion was sent into Tuscany to en- 
courage the enrolment of volunteers, and 
their Lordships had no conception of the 
intrigue and corruption which were prac- 
tised in endeavouring to induce the Tuscan 
troops to enter the service of Sardinia. On 
the evening of the 26th of April, when it 
was known that the French fleet with 
troops on board had appeared off Genoa, 
about 15,000 people, not one of whom was 
decently clad, wandered about the streets 
of Florence uttering seditious cries and 
overawing the respectable inhabitants. He 
had heard it imputed to the Grand Duke 
that he gave orders for the bombardment 
of Florence, and knowing how inconsistent 
it was with the character of the Grand 
Duke, and with the facts themselves, he 
felt it to be his duty to give a complete 
and authentic denial to that statement. 
He was informed by the hereditary Grand 
Duke that not only was no such order ever 
given, but none had ever been meditated. 
The whole story arose from the fact that 
when the safety of the ducal family was 
threatened, they retired into the palace of 
the Belvidere, and gave orders to have the 
gates closed against the mob. He had 
also heard various accounts of the disposi- 
tion of the Tuscan troops in favour of the 
Government of Piedmont; but in fact it 
was so unfavourable that he had heard 
that the men had mutinied, and that the 
Piedmontese had threatened them with 
decimation. Those troops owed allegiance 
to the Grand Duke; they were deluded 
by false promises, but they afterwards re- 
gretted their conduct, and then it was the 
threat of decimation was held out. He 
had also seen the Duchess of Parma during 
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her temporary withdrawal from her terri- | 
tory; but the measures taken during her 
absence had been such as to lead to her 
return to a country where she had since 
her husband’s death exercised the Govern- | 
ment in a satisfactory manner. At the! 
present moment it would be well to bear 
in mind the opinion entertained by the 
Emperor Napoleon 1. of the Italians—al- 
though he (the Marquess of Normanby) 
did not concur in that opinion. In the 
Memoirs of Prince Eugene Beauharnais, 
recently published in Paris, of course by | 
permission, there was a letter from Na- 
poleon I., in which he said of the Italians, | 
“Do not let them forget I am master. | 
Italians will only obey the voice of a 
master, and will esteem you in propor- 
tion as they fear you. Your system 
must be simple—l’Empereur le veut— 
and you must never depart from it.” 
He hoped this country would evince a 
firm determinatiom at the proper time to 
resist any scheme for universal dominion. 
He hoped, too, the Government would not 
overlook the spirit of Germany, which, 
from his personal knowledge, he could 
declare was completely unanimous. Any 
attempt at divided sympathies might lose 
us the friendship and esteem of the whole 
of Germany. It was boasted at Paris that 
within three weeks they would have Lord 
Palmerston at the head of the English Go- 
vernment, and that England would then 
enter into their policy; but certainly, look- 
ing at the last transactions of the noble 
Lord with regard to the external policy of 
France, he did not think the noble Lord 
was the proper person to be at the head of 
the English Government at this moment. 
The coup d'état was un fait accompli. 
The people of France acquiesced in the 
rule of their Emperor, and we had nothing 
to do with it, But at this conjuncture we 
ought not to have, as the Minister of Eng- 
land, a statesman who had given express 
approbation to that act. As to the ques- 
tion asked by the noble Seconder of the 
Address, how the Queen’s Government was 
to be carried on, they had heard much of 
a certain combination of parties, and there- 
fore it must not be forgotten that the first 
subject which would occupy a new Ad- 
ministration would be Reform, and with 
it the ballot. He honoured and respected 
opinions, whatever they might be; but he 
said that whenever a majority of the Ca- 
binet gave their consent to that proposi- 
tion a great blow would be struck at the 
manliness of the British character. He 
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believed that the ballot became of much 


| greater consequence as the external dan- 


gers of the country multiplied, and that no 
nation who had not honesty and courage 
enough to express their opinions without 
being sheltered behind a ballot-box would 
ever make those efforts which might be 
required in times of urgent difficulty. He 
had long felt that his political career was 
over, and therefore his opinion signified 
very little; but he thought it would be a 
disadvantage to displace the Government 
until those who would succeed to power 
had shown more unity of purpose. He did 
not wish to see as Prime Minister a states- 
man who had declared that Austria must 
be driven out of Lombardy. He did not 
entirely approve of Austrian government, 
and he could show from despatches that 
he was far from doing so. The Austrians 
had not the art to make the worse ap- 
pear the better cause, and sometimes they 
unfortunately made the better appear the 
worse. But he thought it was a coun- 
try which we could trust, and he entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Ellenborough), who, when he spoke at 
Cheltenham the other day, said it was a 
country from which we had received great 
services. Therefore he said, ‘‘ Keep out 
of the war, and do not place at the head 
of the Government a Minister who has 
expressed sentiments inimical to rights 
we have ourselves, by treaty, conferred.” 
At such a crisis as this, both in our in- 
ternal affairs and in our external relations, 
he should wish to be assured of the means 
of carrying on the Government before he 
could consent to turn out the Ministers 
now in office; and, looking at the persons 
who were proposed to succeed them, if it 
were put to the vote, he, for one, should 
give his vote in favour of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. 

Tue Eart or CARLISLE said, he did 
not rise with any intention of entering upon 
the wide field of general topics which a 
debate upon the Address must always lay 
open to discussion, and that extensive 
ground had already been eloquently and 
satisfactorily travelled over by his noble 
relative (Earl Granville). The general 
question of foreign affairs and of our fo- 
reign policy must be without doubt the 
most interesting and important of any that 
could now stimulate public attention. He 
so entirely concurred in the policy an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne, 
and in the opinion which was generally, he 
might say unanimously, entertained by all 
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the leading statesmen of this country, in- | 
cluding Lord Palmerston, that we should | 
observe a strict neutrality, that it would 
be quite superfluous for him to address 
their Lordships on that subject. But he 
might be permitted to say that he felt sure 
that Lord Palmerston admitted as fully as 
any man, and would maintain, the policy 
and the duty of keeping this country aloof, 
under every possible circumstance which 
did not affect its honour, from what had 
been so well described as the wanton, 
wicked, and bloody war that was now deso- 
lating the fairest regions of Europe. The 
impartiality of the noble Marquess who had 
just sat down could not be admitted when 
he hinted that Lord Palmerston would not 
be actuated by impartiality in his feelings 
or conduct towards the belligerent Powers. 
There was a real and honest determination 
on the part of the leading men of all par- 
ties in this country to keep us to the strict 
letter of neutrality ; and it would be wholly 
superfluous for him to add any words of 
his to that general declaration. He would 
allude to one matter connected with the 
issue of the late general election and the 
present position of political parties, which 
assumed a particular interest to him, on 
account of his having been more than once 
closely connected with the affairs of Ire- 
land. He was specially induced to do so 
by some expression which had dropped 
from the noble Seconder of the Address, 
who spoke with an ability and candour 
which every one must have recognized, 
and with a special courtesy which beyond 
all men he (the Earl of Carlisle) must ap- 
preciate. He did not wish to cast the 
smallest imputation on the Executive Go- 
vernment of Ireland, still less upon the 
accomplished nobleman who had succeeded 
him in the office of Lord Lieutenant ; but 
in the course of the late elections he (Lord 
Carlisle) could not help observing, for the 
first time—certainly for the first time to the 
same extent—an approximation to coopera- 
tion—and, he might almost say, to a coali- 
tion—between those who held extreme Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic opinions. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
having appealed to the country in order to 
ascertain whether the Government which he 
had once headed and adorned, still possess- 
ed the public confidence, must have been 
gratified to find that his continuance in 
office was made the rallying cry alike of 
Protestant Enniskillen and Roman Catholic 
Waterford. At first sight this might ap- 
pear to be a triumphant testimony to the | 
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fairness and impartiality of the conduet of 
[ler Majesty’s present advisers. For his 
own part, however, having during the whole 
of his public life been connected with that 
party which was identified with the sup- 
port of the Roman Catholic claims, and 
having made his first speech in Parliament 
on a Motion, the object of which was to 
give effect to those claims, he felt in no 
respect disheartened or rebuked by the 
unwonted junction which had recently been 
exhibited in Ireland. If he could suppose 
the Roman Catholic Church either domi- 
nant or jointly established with some other 
Church in this country, he could imagine 
that in such a ease the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and the members of that faith 
would be found allied with the Tory, Con- 
servative, stationary, and anti-progressive 
party—call it what they might—as they 
were allied to that party in.all the old- 
established Roman Catholic Governments 
of Europe. But so long as the English or 
lrish Roman Catholic Church was sus- 
tained by the voluntary support of its own 
members, and so long as it saw placed 
above it another Church in the enjoyment 
of the ostensible favour and temporal en- 
dowments of the State, so long—or at least 
so long as no complication arose, abroad 
rather than at home, to disturb the ordi- 
nary course of events—so long, he felt per- 
suaded, the great bulk of that Church— 
and the remark applied to the laity, per- 
haps, more than the clergy — would find 
their natural place amongst that party 
which at all times, and under all cireum- 
stances—when their friendship did not con- 
tribute to the attainment of power, but 
rather to popular and royal alienation, and 
to long exclusion from office—maintained 
the great principle that religious opinions 
ought not to be a bar to the enjoyment of 
civil rights or privileges. To that prin- 
ciple the party to which he (the Earl of 
Carlisle) belonged had always adhered ; 
whether with regard to the Roman Ca- 
tholics or the Protestant Dissenters, the 
Quakers or the Jews; and although by 
fighting their battles they had exposed 
themseives to great obloquy, grievous mis- 
representations and protracted proscrip- 
tion, it had invariably happened that in the 
end they found their principles adopted and 
their opponents becoming their most faith- 
ful imitators. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON said, he had 
no intention of taking part in the discus- 
sion of that evening until he heard the 
observations which had fallen from the 
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noble Earl who had just spoken (the Earl 
of Carlisle), and in reply to which he felt 
ealled upon to address a few observations 
to the House. He had, he was ready to 
admit, read in the public journals, in com- 
mon with all their Lordships, the statement 
that some unholy compact existed between 
himself, the members of the Executive 
Government in Ireland, and Cardinal Wise- 
man and the Roman Catholic party gene- 
rally. It gave him great pleasure to 
hear that repeated in their Lordships’ 
House in a tangible form, inasmuch as 
he was thereby afforded an opportunity 
of giving to it at once, in the most em- 
hatic terms in which he could express 
Fimself, a distinct denial. He had then no 
hesitation in asserting that there had not 
been on his own part, or on the part of any 
Member of the Executive Government in 
Ireland, the slightest compact, arrangement, 
or understanding expressed or implied, or 
of any sort or any kind whatsoever. Nay, 
more, he had never had the slightest com- 
munication, either directly or indirectly, 
with any Roman Catholic either before, 
during, or after the general elections, on 
the subject of the noble Earl’s remarks, 
He had, indeed, heard it stated as a proof 
that a compact had been entered into 
between himself and Cardinal Wiseman, 
that he had attended a Roman Catholic 
bazaar, and had spent a few pounds in aid 
of the funds of the charity which it had 
been set on foot to promote. Now, he 
would appeal to his noble Friend the late 
Foreign Secretary, to the noble Earl who 
had just spoken, and to another noble 
Lord whom he did not see in his place at 
that moment, to say, whether during the 
period of their stay in Ireland they had 
not all attended the bazaar to which he re- 
ferred in aid of the funds of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul? When he went 
to Ireland in 1852 he was informed that 
that society was one of a dangerous and 
proselytizing description, and was pressed 
not to attend it. He, however, investigated 
the matter, and found that the society was 
not one which had been set on foot for 
proselytizing purposes, but was devoted to 
the indiscriminate relief of both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, and he, therefore, 
attended the bazaar in 1852 and in 1858, 
as well as in the course of the present year. 
If such attendance were proof of a com- 
pact between him and Cardinal Wiseman 
that proof existed in 1852 as well as in 
1859. The subject, however, was one on 
which it would be ridiculous any longer to 
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waste their Lordships’:time. He went to 
Ireland to govern not a party, but a country, 
and while he was determined to uphold the 
Protestant religion in all its integrity, he 
should not, at the same time, be deterred 
from the performance of acts of social 
courtesy or charity, either by the bigotry 
of one religious sect or the taunts of 
another. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it appeared to 
him that the Speech from the Throne had 
been framed in strict accordance with the 
maxim which said, ‘‘ Look at everything 
and touch nothing.” Nor was there any- 
thing in the speech of the noble Seconder 
of the Address, able and distinguished as 
it was, which tended to throw much light 
upon the topics with which the Royal 
Message dealt. The speech of his noble 
Friend was, it was true, not a little marked 
by pugnacity towards his (Lord Brougham’s) 
noble Friends near him ; but he should re- 
mind the noble Lord that those who lived 
in glass houses or conservatories should 
not throw stones. But passing over the 
speech of his noble Friend, he should in- 
vite their Lordships’ attention to the most 
serious subject by which it could be oceu- 
pied—he alluded to the war which was now 
unhappily raging on the Continent, and 
the cruel slaughter which was there being 
perpetrated, without the shadow of a pre- 
tence—he ought not, perhaps, to say with- 
out the shadow of a pretence, for the con- 
test had been entered into under the false 
pretence—a fact which rendered it still 
more odious—of favouring the cause of 
Italian liberty. He knew he might be 
chid by those who called themselves the 
champions of national independence ; but 
for his own part, he did not wish to see 
national independence and the cause of 
liberty thus prostituted. And how was 
this war viewed by our neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel? At the outset 
they complained, and justly complained, of 
being plunged into this war ; but when it 
was actually begun, the high spirit of 
Frenchmen, the gratification of their na- 
tional pride, and (though this might seem 
a small matter) of their curiosity, induced 
the multitude to favour it for the present, 
though the best informed remained as much 
opposed to it as ever. They complained 
of the manner in which they had been 
drawn into this war, and traced it to the 
abandonment of free institutions and the 
adoption of an arbitrary form of govern- 
ment. They supposed it to have been en- 
gaged in partly from personal motives, 
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partly from family speculation, partly from 
alliances gratifying to family pride, 

“ Scilicet, ut Turno contingat regia conjux, 

Nos, anime viles, inhumata infletaque turba, 
Sternamur campis.” 

And they thought that if they had retained 
their free constitution and liberty of dis- 
cussion they would not have been exposed 
to the sufferings in store for them. It 
might be that a free constitution would 
have restrained the French rulers from 
such rash proceedings ; but in Piedmont 
we saw a country which, to the great glory 
of its statesmen and princes, had establish- 
ed a constitutional Government, shaking 
off the trammels of Rome as well as abso- 
lute Government at home, and yet it was 
to that country we must look for the origin 
of the war. The original domicil of the 
war was not France but Sardinia. It was 
the maxim of a great Roman lawyer and 
judge that when he saw any great crime 
committed the test he applied in order to 
discover the offender was, cui bono ?—who 
profited by it? Now, to this greatest of 
all crimes—war—he applied the test of 
Cassius, and asked who was to profit by 
it? Sardinia. France would be no gainer; 
at least, he thought not. He well knew 
that promises and professions from high 
quarters cost little, so that men were apt 
to take them at what they cost. It was 
not, therefore, because he really trusted 
these professions and promises, but because 
he thought there were so many overruling 
reasons why France could get nothing 
by the war, that he believed France 
would not attempt to take anything by it. 
With regard to the rulers of France he 
disapproved the bandying about of such 
epithets as ‘‘ false, fraudulent, tyrannical,”’ 
which were sometimes used in this country; 
because, in the first place they might be 
quite unjust, and also because he was sure 
they were very impolitic. It was commonly 
said of a womau who kept in the right 
path rather from regard to public estima- 
tion than from any high principle, that if 
you gave her a bad name it was odds but 
she earned it. Now, he could not help 
saying the same of the personages to whom 
he was alluding, who, if called by such 
epithets, might very likely so conduct 
themselves as to deserve them. But a 


word as to the object of the war, which 

was said to be ‘the liberation of Italy and 

the establishment of Italian nationalty. 

Did anybody believe for one moment that 

it was really undertaken for the purpose 

of driving out Austria because Austria 
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had maltreated her Italian subjects? For 
himself no man was more desirous of seeing 
Austria removed from Italy, and the Italian 
States working out their own independence; 
but he did not want to see them transferred 
from one master to another. He did not 
wish to see them transferred to Piedmont 
under the pretence that Piedmont was 
Italian, and that by giving Lombardy and 
Venice to Piedmont you would be freeing 
a great portion of Italy. As well might 
it be said that if you gave certain of the 
small German Prineipalities to Prussia or 
Austria you would aid the cause of German 
freedom or nationality. In point of fact it 
would be simply pillage, it would be taking 
the property of one Power to give to another, 
and more hateful even than the act itself 
would be the false pretence that you were 
doing this in the name of Liberty. For 
ages past Lombardy had been in the pos- 
session of Austria, and since 1815 it had, 
together with Venice, been guaranteed to 
her by treaty. He had been reminded 
of the part which he had taken in 
this question in 1815. But in 1817, 
too, he had attacked Lord Castlereagh, 
and the front of his attack was that that 
Minister had abandoned the principle, the 
policy, and the pledges of this country by 
giving up the free Republic of Genoa to 
the Monarch of Sardinia. Sardinia had 
now the same right to Genoa that Austrig 
had to the Venetian part of her Italian 
possessions, and both dated from the same 
period. Had he ever dreamed of attacking 
that title ata later time? He made the 
charge two years after the event, but now 
the circumstances were materially different. 
Forty years had elapsed, and when there 
had been such long possession, the soundest 
principle of foreign policy and of inter- 
national law was not to scrutinize too 
nicely the question of title. He would 
take an instance. There was no crime in 
the history of nations more outrageous than 
the partition of Poland, and yet nobody 
thought of interfering with that arrange 
ment, although its prescription was only 
twenty years longer than that by which 
the Venetian territory was held by Austria 
and ‘Genoa by Sardinia. Austria, he ad- 
mitted, was greatly to blame in many re- 
spects, but principally for the encroachments 
she had made since 1815. She had made 
treaties with small independent States, by 
which they had allowed themselves to be 
absorbed in their more powerful neigh- 
bour ; and the other Powers had a right 
to object to those treaties notwithstanding 
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the assent by which the absorption took 
place. If there had been a Congress he be- 
lieved that Austria might have been per- 
suaded to abandon the undue influence 
which she had thus acquired since 1815 ; 
and he could not help hoping that in the 
course of the negotiations which might 
arise at any moment a recurrence might 
be had to the proposition made by Prince 
Metternich many years ago, to give up 
Lombardy, not to Piedmont, but to an 
Austrian prince, converting it into a sepa- 
rate State. If that were done, a great good 
would be accomplished, and he thought 
that Austria herself would be relieved from 
a grievous burden. There was one point 
which filled him with considerable alarm. 
A succession of brilliant victories might 
encourage the French army—for he had 
much less apprehension of the Emperor 
than of his soldiers—to undertake expedi- 
tions of a still more reprehensible character 
than the present. He believed that the 
army would force him onwards much 
further than he was disposed to go, and 
therefore he must confess he viewed its 
progress with considerable alarm. He did 
not counsel any distrust, for the Emperor 
had been throughout our faithful ally, and 
we had no reason to expect him to be other- 
wise now. Considering, however, his posi- 
tion, with a vast army eager to distinguish 
itself, and without the check of a free Par- 


liament or a free press, and a free expres- 


sion of public opinion, while we ought not 
to be mistrustful or suspicious we ought to 
be upon our guard. Nothing could be 
more clear than the absolute necessity of 
largely increasing our navy, and he earn- 
estly trusted that the measures which had 
been taken to increase the number of our 
seamen and to improve their quality might 
be completely successful. We should then 
be safe in all possible contingencies. He 
hoped also that facilities might be given— 
stimulus was not required—to the forma- 
tion of volunteer corps. He did not advo- 
eate a general arming of the people, nor 
had he any desire to do away with the dis- 
tinction which existed between an English 
mob and a French mob, between a mob of 
simple citizens and a mob one-half of whom 
had served in the army; but he thought 
that if the proper arrangements were made 
and proper qualifications secured, a vast 
number of rifle corps might be established 
throughout the country, and he believed 
that very great advantage would accrue 
from them. But there was another thing 
wanted. We wanted a strong Govern- 
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ment—a Government capable of inspiring 
awe and wielding the influence of England 
with vigour and effect. Any supporter of 
the present Government who reckoned 
upon the division of their adversaries 
might say as the Roman patriot did on the 
decline of the empire—‘ Maneat qnmso 
duretque gentibus, si non amor nostri, at 
certe odium svi ; quando lubentibus tan- 
dem imperii fatis non nisi hostium dis- 
cordia servabimur.’’ But he wished Mi- 
nisters to be strong from their own in- 
trinsic strength. If he turned to his noble 
friends behind him exactly the same diffi- 
culty occurred. Suppose anything were 
to cause a change of Government, and they 
were in office, then the discord would be 
intramural ; at all events, the Government 
would be feeble, however it might be 
formed, if composed of one party, or of a 
combination of small parties. Was it 
wholly impossible, in the greatest peril 
perhaps that England had ever encoun- 
tered, and in the greatest opportunity that 
a strong and united Government could have 
for giving peace to the world, that there 
should be a general combination of the 
heads of all parties to form a stable and 
powerful Administration? He recollected 
the magnanimity which was shown by the 
statesmen of 1804, when danger arose 
from the successes of the French armies 
and the Continent. Fox, Pitt, Wyndham, 
Grenville, and Grey, were all ready to sa- 
erifice their personal, private, and party 
feelings, and to co-operate in forming a 
real, solid, and substantial Government. 
In 1792, Mr. Fox was most anxious for a 
coalition with Mr. Pitt on account of the 
dangers of the then threatening war. But 
in 1804 the clouds had thickened, the 
danger was nearer, the urgency of the 
case greater, and he was still more deter- 
mined and more anxious to make sacri- 
fices. When the objection of the King to 
Mr. Fox put an end to the hopes of a co- 
alition, and Mr. Pitt came into power, the 
expression of the latter to his friends was, 
‘**Fox has behaved like an angel.’”” He 
had magnanimously offered even to under- 
take an embassy at a foreign Court until 
the King’s prejudices were removed, 80 
deep was his sense of the gravity of the 
crisis. We might not aspire to imitate the 
genius of those great men of past times, 
but we could at least look to the example 
they had set us of virtue—of that poli- 
tical selfdenial which the present conjune- 
ture imperiously demanded. There was 
this difference between the crisis of 1792 
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and the present, that at this time no 
question had arisen of conducting a war. 
The question was as to conducting a nego- 
tiation; and for this purpose a Govern- 
ment such as he had described, combining 
in its ranks the greatest statesmen of the 
day, would frown down all resistance, and 
carry with it the support of all parties in 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I so entirely agree with what has 
fallen from my noble and learned Friend, 
that I cannot refrain from expressing the 
concurrence of my sentiments with his. I 
had wished at an early period in this de- 
bate to say what has just been said by him 
with so much more weight. It is a mat- 
ter of general agreement, that during the 
dangers which may result to this country 
from the continuance of this war, we should 
take the very first opportunity of interposing 
with our friendly offices for the restora- 
tion of peace. My Lords, I hold that our 
intervention with any prospect of success 
is utterly without hope, unless we first 
make ourselves unattackable here at home, 
and also have such a naval and military 
force at our disposal as may enable us, in 
ease of necessity, to interfere with effect. 
What we want besides that is a strong 
Government; and unless we first have a 
strong Government, I see not how we can 
prepare a naval and military force suffi- 
cient for our requirements. My Lords, 
Parliament was dissolved to give us a 
strong Government. I look to the Reports 
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The bringing together 
on one occasion of a sufficient number of 
Members to place them in a majority on a 
vote of confidence is of little or no effect 
for that purpose. On the other hand, if 
the Gentlemen on the Opposition side suc- 
ceed in the division, how are they to form 
a strong Government? The present Mi- 
nistry have depended hitherto, and no 
doubt justly, on the dissensions among 
their opponents. Their opponents, if they 
got into power, will have to do as they 
have done before—namely, rely upon the 
patriotism of those whom they have dis- 
placed to defend them against the attacks 
of those of their own friends of extreme 
opinions, whose principles they detest as 
much as any man on this side of the House, 
and yet of whose services they are com- 
pelled to avail themselves to effect their pre- 
sent object. But I must tell noble Lords on 
the other side that it will not always hap- 
pen that there will be found in the House 
of Commons a Sir Robert Peel sufficiently 
/generous to throw his shield over those 
| who have ejected him from office; and it is 
almost too much for them to expect that if 
Mr. Disraeli is ejected from office with his 
300 friends behind him, he will throw his 
segis over them and enable them to con- 
duct the Government. How, then, can 
we obtain a strong Government? I agree 
entirely with what the noble Earl on the 
| other side said at the commencement of 
| this discussion as to the evils of an attempt 
| to govern with a minority. I know what 
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in the newspapers, and I find that the re-| those evils are, because I had once the 
sult is not that which was expected by Her | misfortune of serving in a Ministry which 
Majesty’s Ministers, and that they have| had imposed upon it the duty of endea- 


not a majority in Parliament. The issue 
of the dissolution has been this :—it has 
to a great extent equalized the strength of 
parties, and by doing so it has thrown back 
the hopes of a strong Government. But, 
further, that Motion to be made in the 
House of Commons which was sketched 
by the noble Earl opposite who spoke 
early in this debate, and which I am in- 
formed has since been made, is of all mea: 
sures the one most calculated to put an end 
to the chance of a strong Government, for 
it exasperates animositics. In what posi- 
tion then, my Lords, are we? On which- 
ever side the victory falls, how is a strong 
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vouring to conduct the Government with a 
minority. The Administration of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel met the House of Commons 
with a minority after the dissolution in 
If any man could have carried 
on the government with a minority it was 
Sir Robert Peel. I recollect well when he 
had to content himself with occasional ma- 
jorities in his favour with a general ma- 
jority against him; and he told us that 
from the first he had foreseen the im- 
possibility of conducting the government 
of the country with a minority, and that 
he felt the mischief of continuing a straggle 
which was impairing the authority of the 





Government to be formed? If Her Ma-| Crown. My Lords, I go further and say 
jesty’s Ministers have a small majority, | that even if a Government havea majority, 
it may preserve them as a Ministry—not | but not a considerable majority, that, too, 
as a Government—for a short period ;| is prodactive of great disservice to the 
but what they require is a majority such | State. What would be its effect? The 
as will give them the means of carrying | people look to their Ministers as. gentle- 
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men in whom they desire to place confi- 
dence, and whose Joty it is to lay before 
Parliament the measures which they con- 
scientiously approve. It is impossible that 
a weak Government can lay before Parlia- 
ment the measures which they conscien- 
tiously approve. They are compelled to 
consider what measures nearest resembling 
those which they approve they can sub- 
mit to Parliament with the hope of their 
acceptance by a majority. It is a econ- 
tinuance of something which approaches 
deception upon the people. The people 
believe them to be the measures of the 
Government. They cannot be their mea- 
sures; they must bear at lcast as much of 
the impress of the mind of the Opposition 
as of the mind of the Government. This, 
my Lords, is a very great public misfortune. 
Before Sir Robert Peel decided on the disso- 
lution to which I have referred, although he 
had the entire confidence of a great party, 
although he was supported by a very large 
body of persons throughout the country, 
although he had very good reasons for sup- 
posing that he might obtain a majority in 
the new Parliament, yet he thought it con- 
sistent with his duty, he thought it im- 
peratively required from him, to endeavour 
to strengthen his Government by seeking 
the aid of gentlemen who had the confi- 
dence of other sections of the House of 
Commons. My noble Friend at the head 
of the Ministry knows that Sir Robert 
Peel was not successful in the appeal which 
he made ; but the result of it, though it 
failed, was that he stood much better with 
the country than he would have done if he 
had not taken that course. I wish noble 
Lords, and hon. Gentlemen in the other 
House, would look back, as I have done, 
to the debates of the House of Commons 
in 1784 and to the history of that period. 
They will find that at that time a large 
body of gentlemen, nearly seventy in num- 
ber, including most respectable and influ- 
ential Members of the House of Commons, 
met at the St. Alban’s Tavern, and there 
framed resolutions urging upon the leaders 
of both parties that they should abandon 
all personal and party feelings, and should 
combine for the general support of a strong 
Government of the country. A resolution 
to this effect, moved by the chairman of 
that meeting, was, though opposed by Mr. 
Pitt, adopted unanimously by the House of 
Commons, and ultimately both parties came 
to this conclusion — that the King should 
be advised to express an earnest desire 
that the Duke of Portland, who possessed 
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the confidence of the Opposition, should 
have a personal interview with Mr. Pitt, 
with the object of forming an Administra- 
tion on a wide basis upon fair and equal 
terms. Unfortunately upon that one word 
‘‘equal’’ the whole negotiation fell through, 
and Mr. Fox did not return to office until 
Mr. Pitt had ceased to exist, twenty-two 
years after. But observe further—and I 
believe my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) will bear me out in the state- 
ment—that at no period of their lives did 
either of these two great men think it in- 
consistent with his public duty or his pri- 
vate honour to unite for the support of 
the public interests. [Lord Brovenam: 
Hear, hear!] And I have reason to know 
that, in 1804, when Mr. Pitt succeeded to 
the Government, having, I have no doubt, 
without any personal communication co- 
operated with Mr. Fox in throwing out Mr. 
Addington, Mr. Fox was perfectly satisfied 
with the conduct of Mr. Pitt, and said 
that he had behaved honourably towards 
him. [Lord Brovenam: Hear, hear!] The 
difficulty was not with Mr. Pitt, but with 
the King. I hope, therefore, that noble 
Lords here, and hon. Gentlemen in the 
other Houze, will read the history of that 
period, and will derive instruction from it ; 
and I do trust that in the midst of the 
dangers we are about to encounter—dan- 
gers I would not exaggerate, but which I 
feel deeply — no personal feeling whatever 
will deter any man from taking the position 
which his public duty points out to him. 
Tne Doxe or ARGYLL: I am glad, 
my Lords, that the speech of the noble Earl, 
who has just sat down, has recalled our 
attention to Home affairs ; for, when I rose 
a few minutes ago along with the noble 
Earl, it was for the purpose of respectfully 
expressing to the House a doubt whether 
the direction which the debate had been 
taking on foreign affairs was precisely such 
as was most conducive to the neutrality of 
England or the peace of Europe. The 
noble Earl has said that if we desire to 
preserve our neutrality, and to render it 
useful or effective, we must be armed. My 
Lords there is another condition equally 
necessary, and that is that we should pre- 
serve at least some appearance of im- 
partiality of opinion. How is it possible 
that the position of England can really be 
accepted as neutral, or her influence in 
that capacity be exerted with success, if 
all those who speak in Parliament take so 
entirely, as noble Lords have done to-night, 
the side of one of the belligerents, to the 
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rejudice of all that may justly and truly 
Ge said on the other side. I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion which has arisen 
on foreign affairs, but I am bound to say, 
since so much has been already said, that 
I think the noble Marquess near me (Mar- 
quess of Normanby) took, to say the least of 
it, a most exaggerated view of the fears and 
ssupicions which ought to be entertained by 
any reasonable man as regards the in- 
tentions and designs of the French Em- 
peror. Ido not deny that there are cir- 
cumstances connected with this war which 
may justly give rise to watchfulness, and 
may justify some anxiety as to its results. 
But as regards the personal designs im- 
puted so freely to the French Emperor, I 
know of nothing to justify them, unless it is 
such knowledge as we have of his character 
and conduct. True it is that the French 
Emperor, in respect to his assumption of 
power, did commit acts of which no Eng- 
lishman can approve. But the noble Mar- 
quess has declared to-night, that as regards 
the coup d'état, he is willing to forget it, 
nor would he found upon it any imputation 
against the Emperor. Well, then, my 
Lords, I venture to affirm that since the 
coup d'état there has been nothing to justify 
the violent suspicions to which the noble 
Marquess has given expression. In all his 
conduct towards us in the late war, so far 
as that conduct is publicly known, and I 
am bound to add, so far as it is known to 
to me asa member of former Governments, 
the Emperor of the French has behaved 
with perfect loyalty and good faith. Yet 
that good faith was not untested by sus- 
picion. I very well recollect hearing sus- 
picions very much of the same character 
expressed during the Crimean war. It 
was said that the French army, once in 
possession of Constantinople, would not 
easily be persuaded to remove from it; 
and I will venture to add that if such sus- 
picions had been uttered then as freely as 
they have been uttered to-night by distin- 
guished men in Parliament, the most 
serious results might have arisen affecting 
the good understanding between the allies. 
If such language goes forth as expressing 
the feeling of the English Parliament or 
of the English Government, I do not see 
how we can hope to retain that influence 
which surely it is most desirable we should 
be in a position to exercise in mediation 
and the re-establishment of peace. It is, 


of course, impossible that there should not 

be among us some differences of individual 
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that noble Lords will see the necessity and 
the publie duty of exercising, in respect to 
the expression of strong partisan opinions, 
some reasonable reserve. 

And, my Lords, before I pass from this 
subject, I think I have a right to complain 
of the terms in which the noble Marquess 
near me has thought proper to refer to 
Lord Palmerston. He has spoken as if it 
would be the effect of Lord Palmerston’s 
advent to power to involve this country in 
the war on the side of France; and he has 
quoted in this sense some foolish address of 
a French Prefet at. Marseilles to the people 
or the army. What is the authority of a 
French Prefet on the Opinions of Lord 
Palmerston? or what right has the noble 
Marquess to accuse Lord Palmerston of 
favouring a policy which he must know 
Lord Palmerston would himself utterly re- 
pudiate. So far as I know the opinions of 
Lord Palmerston they are in favour of 
this country maintaining a strict neutrality, 
a policy which cannot, I venture to say, be 
maintained with success if language such 
as the noble Marquess has used to-night is 
to characterize our Parliamentary debates. 

But I pass from these matters to ques- 
tions more legitimately before us. I admit 
that Her Majesty’s Government have faith- 
fully adhered to the practice which has of 
late years generally prevailed, namely, that 
of excluding from the Royal Speech and 
from the Address everything which should 
necessarily challenge the expression of an 
adverse opinion. This address is perfectly 
harmless. We might, almost as well as 
not, vote it in perfect silence, or only with 
such criticisms on language and construction 
as the noble Earl opposite (Earl of Derby) 
used to delight in, and which even the noble 
Earl at the head of the Foreign Office 
(Earl of Malmesbury) would admit to be a 
legitimate exercise in those arts and 
sciences which he considers so superfluous 
in his own department. But we must re- 
member that this is not the opening of an 
ordinary Session. Why at this season of 
the year are we called on to answer a Royal 
Speech at all? Why was our late Session 
interrupted ? Why are we now precluded 
from even considering that great question 
of domestic policy in which we might by 
this time have made material progress ? 
These are questions which force themselves 
on our attention, and remind us that a 
serious difference arose between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the late Parlia- 
ment on which the present Parliament will 
be called on to decide; and although that 
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decision can only be given decisively in 
*‘ another place’’ it is legitimate for us to 
take our part in the discussion, and to 
canvass the conduct and policy of the 
Government. We are the more called upon 
to do so from the extraordinary version of 
that difference which has been given in a 
speech from the Throne at the close of the 
late Parliament. That speech, which I of 
course assume to be the speech of the 
Ministers, contained in no ambiguous lan- 
guage a distinct accusation against the 
late Parliament, that it had factiously im- 
peded the due exercise of the royal fune- 
tions in carrying on the government of the 
country. No more unjust accusation was 
ever made by any Government against any 
Parliament. I doubt whether, since the 
beginning of our Parliamentary history any 
Government has ever been treated so 
gently, so tenderly, as were the present 
Government by the Parliament which they 
dissolved. All their abortive measures 
were treated with forbearance ; they were 
encouraged in the production of new and 
amended Bills, and their retreat was in- 
variably covered from the victorious Oppo- 
sition by the friendly feeling of a majority 
of the House of Commons. What is the 
proof the Government adduces in support 
of their charge against that Parliament. It 
is said that within little more than a year 
two successive Governments had failed to 
secure its confidence. It is not my busi- 
ness to defend the vote which overthrew 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, but 
the noble Lords opposite are the last men 
who are justified in referring to that vote 
as the result of a factious spirit. If that 
vote was factious, the factiousness was all 
their own. They joined in it, although 
they knew it would be fatal to a measure 
which the noble Earl opposite had himself 
—I will not say suggested—but thoroughly 
approved, but which when he succeeded to 
office immediately abandoned. Then, as 
regards the vote which immediately caused 
the late dissolution, instead of its affording 
any proof of a factious disposition, it was 
a signal proof of the large amount of sup- 
port which that Parliament was willing to 
give to the Government almost irrespective 
of the merits of their measure. For it is 
notorious that if that vote had been taken 
strictly and alone on the merits of the 
Reform Bill, the majority against the Go- 
vernment would have been vastly greater 
than it was. Not a tittle of those who 
voted with the Government even professed 
to approve of their Bill. The real truth 
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is, that the vote I refer to was earried in 
the House of Commons, because in spite 
of the friendly and tolerant spirit of the 
House towards the Government and _ in 
spite of the desire to see the question of 
reform settled if possible, the Government 
brought in a Bill marked by such objec- 
tionable features that its condemnation 
could not be evaded or avoided. And it 
is this which they have been so anxious to 
conceal from the country by raising a false 
issue and charging most unjustly the late 
Parliament with a factious spirit. To a 
great extent the Government has sueceed- 
ed in evading the question on which they 
were eondemned by the late Parliament. 
I have observed even in this debate some 
reluctance on the part of this House to en- 
tertain or discuss the question of reform. 
I have no wish to involve the House ina 
reform debate, but I trust the position of 
this House upon the question will be very 
different from that in whieh it was placed 
with reference to the last Reform Bill. 
Then resistance, mere resistance, was car- 
ried so far, that the only ultimate alterna- 
tive was an abandonment of all opinion. 
But, my Lords, if we are to maintain our 
influence in the question, we must discuss 
its principles betimes, and the sooner we 
begin to consider them the better. The 
great complaint against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seems to me to be, not merely 
that they adopted as the basis of their Bill 
an erroneous principle, but far more that 
they have done all in their power to con- 
ceal that it was based upon, or involved 
any principle at all—nay, it has ever been 
a boast with them that they are committed 
te nothing, and have therefore contributed 
nothing to the settlement of the question. 
The noble Lord who seconded the Ad- 
dress to-night, complained that the Bill of 
the Government had been opposed out of 
a jealousy on the Liberal side of the 
House that the Conservative party should 
deal with the subject at all. Now, my 
Lords, I om anxious to disclaim all sym- 
pathy with the language of those who have 
spoken as if the present Government had 
no right to deal with reform. It would 
be a great public evil-if any question were 
considered the monopoly of any party. I 
deeply regretted the cireumstances which 
seemed to render it imperative on the Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmérston to deal in 
the first instance with the Government of 
India. I do not say—for it would be ridi- 
eulous to do so—that if we had proceeded 
to the introduction of our Bill, we should 
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have succeeded. But I do say that the 
Government of Lord Palmerston were in 
a better position for dealing successfully 
with the subject than any other Govern- 
ment had been. I admit, however, that 
the noble: Earl opposite had also some ad- 
vantages though of a different kind. Any 
measure he proposed was likely to receive 
the support of the Conservative party, and 
whether successful or not would indicate 
the principles on which they were prepared 
to act. The noble Lord who spoke second 
to-night, gave a very erroneous account of 
the distinctive principles of the Govern- 
ment Bill. Those which really distinguish- 
ed it were simply these :—1st, a refusal to 
lower the borough franchise ; and 2nd, a 
determination to neutralize the popular ef- 
fect of a reduction in the county franchise 
by these most ingenious expedients. I 
have reason to know that intimations were 
made to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government in a not unfriendly spirit, that 
if these were abandoned there would not 
be any opposition to the second reading of 
their Bill, But these were considered by 
the noble Earl so essential that at the risk, 
indeed in spite of the certainty of defeat, 
he resolved to adhere to them. These, 
therefore, were the features of the Bill by 
which it was distinguished essentially from 
others, and gave it its party character. 
Every effort has been made by the Go- 
vernment to conceal from the country those 
principles of the Bill, and that upon these, 
and these alone, it was condemned in the 
late Parliament. The noble Earl in his 
last speech in the late Parliament, boasted 
that the vote which had been come to 
would not tend in the slightest degree to 
establish any principle on the question of 
reform. With great deference to the noble 
Earl I must dispute that assertion, for I 
feel sure that those distinctive features of 
his Bill to which I have referred will never 
again figure in another. 

My Lords, I always hear with regret 
the language now so commonly held on 
the subject of reform. ‘* Who cares,’’ it 
is said, ‘‘ for reform? It is a question used 
by opposite parties to damage each other, 
or advance themselves—but it excites no 
pee feeling.’’ I do not deny that this 
anguage is founded, to a certain extent, 
on facts. I admit there is no excitement 
on the subject in the country—nay, more, 
it is true that a very able man, doing his 
utmost to raise some excitement, has en- 
tirely failed. But what does all this 
amount to? Why, to this—that all par- 
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ties having now admitted the propriety of 
a large addition to the constituent body, 
the people are contented to leave the prac. 
tical adjustment of the question, and the 
precise form which it may take, to the wis. 
dom of Parliament and the discretion of 
their public men. Could there be condi- 
tions more favourable to action on this 
great question, beset as it is with many 
difficulties? Surely these are conditions 
which ought to stimulate us to immediate 
action, rather than encourage us in un- 
necessary delay. I fear there is too great 
confidence in many minds in the perma- 
nence of such conditions. I entreat those 
who feel such confidence to consider how 
precarious they are, and how soon and 
suddenly they may be changed. A few 
weeks’ rain, or a few weeks’ drought at 
a critical season of the year, the failure of 
a great staple in a distant country, a com- 
mercial panic, or one of those great popu- 
lar convulsions abroad which have never 
failed to act powerfully on the temper and 
opinions of the people here—any of these 
may at any time alter the conditions now 
so favourable and on which we are now 
placing so light a value. The course which 
the Government has taken has in no de- 
gree tended to advance the question. It 
is their boast that they are bound to no- 
thing either in principle or detail. The 
constitution was thrown as it were upon 
the hustings to be scrambled for without 
guidance or direction. My Lords, if the 
present favourable condition of the country 
is to be taken advantage of, some definite 
opinions must be expressed and maintained 
by our public men. I can hardly believe 
that after the course they have taken, this 
question will be left for decision in the 
hands of the present Government ; but if 
they should continue in office I ean only 
express a sincere hope that the noble Earl 
may be able to mature another Bill, by 
which the Conservative party may be will- 
ing to abide. J do not feel sure that by 
doing so he will be able to save his Go- 
vernment, but he will at least do that, 
which I am sure he values more, he will 
have rendered an important service to his 
country. 

THE Marquess or NORMANBY rose 
to explain. The noble Duke who had just 
sat down had accused him of speaking 
with too much freedom on what he con- 
sidered to be a most important subject ; 
but the noble Duke must recollect that be 
did so a ga private peer, who committed no 
one by what he said. The noble Duke had 
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been been a Cabinet Minister, and might 
be a Cabinet Minister again. What he 
(the Marquess of Normanby) had stated 
had reference to a noble Lord who was at 
present endeavouring to storm the Govern- 
ment; and he said that he did consider the 
language of that noble Lord at Tiverton, 
when he expressed his desire that the re- 
sult of the present operations in Italy 
would be the expulsion of Austria from 
that country, contrary to a treaty which 
had existed now nearly 50 years—he con- 
sidered such language to be a disqualifica- 
tion at this moment in any one who sought 
to be Prime Minister. It was necessary, 
as had been said, not only that we should 
be impartial, but should appear so. He 
did not say that Lord Palmerston was pre- 
pared to go to war, he only referred to the 
impression which his appointment was 
likely to produce on the Continent; aii] in 
illustration of that he referred to a state- 
ment made by a French Government official 
within the last few days, to the effect that 
if that noble Lord became Prime Minister 
the troops of England would join those of 
France. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
should have risen immediately after the 
speech of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) who followed the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address had not a noble 
Earl from the other side of the House stated 
to me that it was his intention to move an 
Amendment to the Address, and I consider- 
ed it more respectful to the noble Earl and 
more suitable to the convenience of your 
Lordships that 1 should postpone my obser- 
vations until it became my duty, as it 
certainly would have been, to object to that 
Amendment. Subsequently the noble Earl, 
I suppose, has seen some reason to think 
that it would not be expedient to press for 
a division, or even to bring under considera- 
tion the Amendment of which he gave me 
notice, and I believe has left the House. I 
confess, my Lords, that it is with some 
satisfaction I feel that, in rising to address 
you, I shall not be under the necessity of 
trespassing on your attention for any long 
time ; for, although the debate has been 
very lengthened, very able, and, in many 
respects, highly interesting and highly im- 
portant, 1 must say it has been one of a 
singularly discursive character, and that 
(which is peculiar to these debates)—being 
a debate on the Speech and Address in 
answer to the Speech—I have now listened 
for a period of about five hours and I have 
not heard from any one speaker a single 
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reference to any one paragraph .in the 
Speech. I think I may make one excep- 
tion —I believe the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) did make one reference— 
no, my Lords, now I remember, he referred 
to the Speech on the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment ;—so that not one speaker has re- 
ferred to the Speech of to-day. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
is not quite right ; I did make a reference 
to the Speech. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Which Speech? 

Kart GRANVILLE: This Speech. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: [| listened with 
very great attention, and did not not notice 
it—it must have been a very distant allu- 
sion. But there was a paragraph in the 
Speech on the prorogation to which the 
noble Earl thought it necessary to call 
your Lordships’ attention. He appeared 
to consider it a matter of impropriety, and 
almost profaneness, that the Minister, in 
the name of the Sovereign, should have 
addressed Parliament in such terms. The 
noble Earl said that Her Majesty was made 
to express what almost amounted to a 
prayer that the result of the dissolution 
might be to give the Ministry a majority ; 
and he added that the Members of the 
Government had not relied altogether on 
the efficacy of prayer, because, like the 
waggoner in the fable, they had put their 
Governmental shoulder to the wheel most 
energetically. There has been a great 
deal of nonsense talked about influencing 
the elections. My noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland has very satisfac- 
torily disposed of these alleged compacts 
of Government, at all events with regard 
to what took place in Ireland ; and I can 
only say that I am as free with regard to 
the Government on this side of the water 
as my noble Friend is with regard to the 
Government on the other side of the water, 
from any compact, agreement, or negotia- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, with 
Cardinal Wiseman. This I do know— 
that before the late dissolution I was told 
by Conservative Roman Catholics, that 
they were glad to find that, without violat- 
ing their religious principles, and in ac- 
cordance with their political principles, 
they could give a support to the present 
Government which they had never been 
able to give to former Conservative Go- 
vernments. But that was not based on 
any promise or expressed intention of what 
the Government might do, but upon what 
the Government had openly, publicly done 
in the pursuit of their conscientious duty, 
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and on no political grounds, unless the 
obligation which we felt of doing that 
which we conscientiously believed to be 
right be called a political ground. We 
found, and it was subsequently published 
in a letter from Cardinal Wiseman to an 
Irish Member, that the Roman Catholies 
were disposed to give, and did give, their 
support to the Government, because, with- 
out any professions or pledges, the Roman 
Catholics found they were treated with 
more courtesy, more fairness, and more 
straightforward dealing in matters affecting 
their religious feelings by the present Go. 
vernment than they had ever been by any 
former Government. I do not believe that 
the reason for the support which was given 
on the one side by the Roman Catholics, 
and obtained by the Government on the 
other was a reason of which either need 
be ashamed. We have done for them 
what they were fairly entitled to from us 
in the discharge of our public duty; we 
have done for them only that to which we 
thought they were fully entitled ; and we 
shall continue to pursue the same course. 
We shall give them whatever indulgence, 
or I would rather say, whatever fair deal- 
ing they are entitled to; and we shall not 
give them one single thing which would 
prejudice or impair the interests of the 
Church to which we belong, and whose 
interests we feel bound to support. But 
if the Roman Catholics are satisfied with 
a Government which makes no fair pro- 
mises, holds out no large expectations, but 
which they find deals out real and sub- 
stantial justice, I say again neither they 
nor we ought to be ashamed of the 
support which they have accorded to us. 
But, again, with regard to the fact, and 
more especially with regard to Ireland, 
that support has been of a most divided 
character, and at some Irish elections the 
Roman Catholic priests have been more 
violent than on any former occasion against 
the Government candidates. Among other 
things said of the Government, I have 
heard of fabulous sums—and the mention 
of fabulous sums naturally calls to my re- 
membrance a right hon. Baronet on a 
Northern hustings. That right hon. Ba- 
ronet has already been subjected to cor- 
respondence upon two points, with regard 
to both of which he was unfortunately led 
into making erroneous statements, and 
statements entirely contrary to fact. One 
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of them—the most signal one—was that 
the Government was about to bribe the 
Roman Catholics with I don’t know what 
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promises and magnificent expectations ; 
and the other that the Government did a 
very popular act on the eve of the elections 
in raising the billet money for the purpose 
of obtaining the support of all the licensed 
victuallers. It turned out very unfortu- 
nately for the right hon. Baronet that the 
recommendation to raise the billet money 
did not emanate from the Government. It 
may perhaps be considered one of those 
weak and culpable yieldings to public 
opinion under the dictation of a Committee 
of the House of Commons which the noble 
Earl has condemned ; but it so happens 
that it was the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee which sat in the Session of last 
year, that at the commencement of last 
Session it was announced by the Secretary 
of War as intended to be done, that it 
was introduced into the Mutiny Act, that 
it was discussed in Parliament on the 
Mutiny Act, and that the Mutiny Act was 
passed before there was any thought of a 
general election. So far as to the motive 
for increasing the billet money. We have 
been told that fabulous sums of money 
were subscribed, as one hon. Gentleman 
expressed it, ‘‘ foully to pack the new Par- 
liament ;”’ and the right hon. Baronet to 
whom I have adverted—-to borrow a phrase 
from his Scotch neighbours, — ‘ conde- 
seended to particulars.’’ Not satisfied with 
the general rumour of the hundreds of 
thousands of pounds which were to come 
from the Carlton Club, he specified the 
precise sum which I myself had given. I 
am quite satisfied of one thing—that the 
right hon. Baronet has not had access to 
my banker’s cheque-book. The right hon. 
Baronet took upon himself—I do not know 
whence he got the information—to state 
that I had boasted of having subscribed 
£20,000 for the purposes of corruption. I 
conclude the right hon. Baronet did not in- 
vent the statement, but he was the first to 
put it in circulation, and I am indebted to 
him for having it repeated upon many 
hustings in the country. What effect it 
produced there I don’t know; no doubt, 
on some of them, an effect very different 
from that which the right hon. Baronet ex- 
pected. But, at all events, with regard to 
this fact, as with regard to the others, the 
fact is that it is no fact at all. I not only 
did not subscribe £20,000, nor £10,000, 
nor £5,000 to the expenses of the general 
election, nor to any election at all in the 
country, although there was in my own 
county a contested election, which was car- 
ried in a way most satisfactory to the Go- 
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vyernment, and I believe with the smallest 
expenditure that was ever known at such an 
election. I was surprised to hear it made a 
charge that large sums had been subscrib- 
ed by the Conservatives for the purposes of 
the election. I believe no general election 
occurs at which gentlemen of both parties 
do not subscribe certain sums of money for 
the purpose of meeting the legitimate ex- 
penses of those gentlemen of their own 
party who are not able to defray them 
themselves. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Clarendon) opposite I see holds up his 
hands in borror and astonishment ; but my 
noble Friend must either be a very good 
hand at dissimulation or he is remarkably 
innocent with regard to the proceedings 
which have taken place with both political 
parties, either in my memory or during 
the noble Earl’s lifetime. But beyond the 
ordinary subscriptions which are enter) 
into at every election I do not believe that 
in any quarter there has been any unusual 
or extraordinary outlay on the present oc- 
easion. I did not think it necessary to 
trouble the right hon. Baronet with a 
third correspondence ; but the present oc- 
easion appeared to be a very fair one for 
setting him right in the mistakes he made 
which have not been previously corrected. 
The paragraph in the prorogation Speech, 
which appears to have given greatest 
offence to my noble Friend opposite, is 
this :— 

‘* Her Majesty prays that, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, the step which she is about to 
take may have the effect of facilitating the dis- 
charge of her high functions, and enable her to 
conduct the Government of the country under the 
advice of Ministers possessing the confidence of 
Parliament.” 

The gloss which my noble Friend puts on 
that is, that Her Majesty prays that the 
effect of the dissolution may be to give the 
Government a majority. Now, I happen to 
recollect that in 1857 there was a some- 
what similar dissolution, at a time of year 
not very different from the recent dissolu- 
tion, in consequence of the Government 
having been put into a minority. The 
language then put into Her Majesty’s 
mouth by the Government of Lord Palmer- 
ston I find is much more profane than 
anything which the noble Lord has quoted 
from the Speech for which we are respon- 
sible. In 1857, Lord Palmerston being 
at the head of the Government thus 
advised Her Majesty :— 

_ “ Her Majesty commands us to assure you that 
it is Her fervent prayer that the several consti- 
tuencies of the United Kingdom, upon whom will 
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devolve the exercise of those high functions which 
by the constitution belong to them, may be guided 
by an all-wise Providence to the selection of re- 
presentatives whose wisdom and patriotism may 
aid Her Majesty in Her constant endeavours to 
maintain the honour and dignity of Her Crown.” 
Let us contrast the two Speeches and see 
to which of them the charge of profane- 
ness applies. Lord Palmerston makes Her 
Majesty pray that the people may be 
guided to the selection of representatives 
who will aid her in upholding the honour 
and dignity of the Crown. But recollect, 
the appeal to the country was based on the 
ground that Parliament had not assisted 
Her Majesty in her endeavours to maintain 
the dignity of the Crown. But in the pro- 
rogation Speech to which my noble Friend 
has alluded, what Her Majesty prays is 
that the step which she is about to take 
may ‘‘ enable Her to conduct the govern- 
ment of the country under the advice of a 
Ministry possessed of the confidence of Her 
Parliament and Her people.” I say dis- 
tinctly that it was the main object of the 
dissolution to obtain, if possible, that which 
all your Lordships have declared to be the 
great want of the country at this moment— 
a Government strong enough to carry on 
the business of the country without embar- 
rassment—a Government which may be able 
to facilitate the discharge of the high func- 
tions of Her Majesty, in the discharge of 
which She is exposed to the greatest em- 
barrassment from the frequent changes of 
Government. I say sincerely—I said it 
when announcing the intention to dissolve, 
and I repeat it now—that it was my anxious 
wish that there might be such a clear and 
explicit declaration of the opinions and 
feelings of the people that the Govern- 
ment, whether ourselves or any other which 
might succeed us—for I spoke without re- 
ference to any party considerations or any 
wish of my own—might possess the con- 
fidence of the great majority of the people, 
and that the serious detriment to the public 
interest, which has been caused by the 
absence of such a state of things, might be 
put an end to. I stated then, and I hold it 
now, to be of the utmost importance to the 
country that such a state of things as then 
existed should not continue. For the con- 
tinuance of such a state of things I am 
not responsible. I feel the inconvenience 
of being the head of a Government which 
does not command an absolute majority in 
the House of Commons, and if I could see 
my way to a Government bound together 
by common ties, capable of acting together 
harmoniously, and possessing the confidence 
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of a majority of the country, however much 
their opinions on certain subjects might 
differ from mine, I would cheerfully, will- 
ingly—nay, more, gladly surrender the re- 
sponsible post which I occupy for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the formation of such a 
Government. But it is because I see no 
possibility of such a union among those 
boasting to be the Liberal majority, that 
under all the difficulties of this position at 
home—and I do not disguise that they 
are great—and under all the difficulties 
which surround our foreign policy abroad, 
I hold it to be my duty to my Sovereign, 
and it is a duty which I shall perform to 
the utmost of my ability, however painful 
the course may be—not to abandon the 
post confided to me, not to give up the 
trust placed in my hands, so long as I see 
that there is any possibility of discharging 
that duty with honour, and so long espe- 
cially as there appear to be no means by 
which the present Government can be effec- 
tually replaced. Those who condemn the 
late dissolution of Parliament must do it 
on the ground that no dissolution is legiti- 
mate which does not promise to secure an 
absolute majority to the Government of the 
day. My Lords, when I accepted office it 
was because there was no possibility of 
forming any other Government at the time 
—a fact which was recognized by Parlia- 
ment—that impossibility was known to my 
Sovereign, and notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages of the position I felt bound to 
assume the difficult task of forming a Go- 
vernment ; but I should have been a mad- 
man if I had assumed that charge, with a 
majority of 120 or 130 Members against 
me, bound to quit office upon the first oc- 
casion on which that adverse majority 
might think fit to display its strength 
against me. The very fact of my accept- 
ing office under such circumstances was a 
certain proof that in the event of defeat it 
would be my duty, my imperative duty, to 
appeal to the country. The noble Mar- 
quess near me (the Marquess of Normanby) 
—whom we all rejoice to see among us 
again—has compared the circumstances of 
this dissolution of 1859 to that of 1841, 
to which he says he objected at the time. 
But let me compare the circumstances of 
the two dissolutions. The Government at 
that time had been in a permanent minority 
for two years in a Parliament of their own 
choosing. In 1839 the Government tend- 
ered their resignations, and the substitution 
of a Conservative Government was only 
prevented in consequence of some trifling 
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misunderstanding with regard to the Royal 
household. They were exposed to constant 
defeats from a party—the union in whose 
ranks was more complete and more sound 
than the union in any party which I can 
recollect. At the close of the Session of 
1841 a vote of want of confidence was 
passed against the Government, by the ma- 
jority, however, of one only. The Govern- 
ment then had to consider what would be 
the effect of a dissolution. On the one 
hand there was a compact united party 
ready to take its place and succeed to the 
administration of the affairs of the country. 
That being so, the Cabinet had, upon the 
other hand, to consider whether there was 
any chance of so far recruiting the number 
of its supporters by a dissolution as to 
enable it to weaken the forces of its op- 
ponents. Now, I do not think any member 
of Lord Melbourne’s Government believed 
for a single moment that it could obtain a 
working majority, or anticipated that by a 
dissolution it should, even in the slightest 
degree, improve its position. But what was 
the result? Why, that on the first day of 
the meeting of Parliament after the new 
elections a vote of want of confidence, 
which had previously been carried by one 
vote in the previous Parliament, was then 
carried by no less a majority than ninety- 
one. Compare the dissolution of 1841 with 
that of 1859. What was the position of 
Her Majesty’s Government after the late 
vote? We succeeded to office, as I before 
stated, in a minority. That was well 
known. It was equally well known that 
at the period of the dissolution there was 
no party in the House of Commons suffi- 
ciently united to take our places if we had 
resigned. Under those circumstances, we 
deemed it to be our duty to dissolve; and 
the consequence has been that although 
the Government have not succeeded in ob- 
taining an absolute majority, yet that we, 
having been defeated by a majority of 
thirty-nine on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, have secured, according to the 
nearest calculation which I can make, an 
addition of thirty Members to the number 
of our supporters, thus making on a divi- 
sion a difference of sixty votes. Now while 
I admit that we are not in an absolute ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, I contend 
that there is no party, nor even any two 
parties combined, which of themselves pos- 
sess sufficient strength to form a Govern- 
ment as numerically powerful and as com- 
pact as that which now holds the reins of 
office. We have been told by my noble 
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Friend below me (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
who spoke this evening with that great 
ability which he always displays, that it 
is the duty of public men at such a crisis 
as the present to combine together for 
the public good and to endeavour to form 
a strong Government. My noble and learn- 
ed Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) also, 
I think, referred to the subject in alluding 
to the memorable attempt to effect a com- 
bination between Pitt and Fox. I was, I 
must say, somewhat struck by a singular 
coincidence suggested by the remarks of 
my noble and learned Friend, which tends 
to prove that the sacrifices which were made 
by the statesmen of former times are not 
without parallel at the present day. In 
1804, Pitt said Fox behaved like an angel. 
Now, what was the angelic virtue which 
called forth this expression of approbation ? 
It was the acceptance on the part of Fox 
of a mission to Vienna. These great men 
were two rival statesmen. They could 
not both have held the foremost part in the 
Government. It was therefore agreed that 
one should accept the inferior post of Mi- 
nister at Vienna, and the acceptance of 
that post was held to be the act of an 
angel. If I remember rightly, the noble 
Lord the Member for London is equally 
entitled with Fox to the praise of having 
done an angelic act; but I never heard 
that the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton had the generosity to say that in his 
opinion his noble colleague had behaved 
like an angel. Indeed, I believe the noble 
Viscount seriously and sincerely rejoiced 
at the self-sacrifice of his noble Friend ; 
nor can I help thinking that he rejoiced 
quite as sincerely when he found that the 
result of his negotiations in Vienna did not 
tend very materially to increase his noble 
Friend’s political reputation. But I under- 
stand that a meeting of reconciliation has 
taken place, at which those two noble 
Lords were present ; and perhaps my noble 
and learned Friend would still further assist 
the work of peace by suggesting which of 
them should upon a second occasion under- 
take the angelic mission. For my own 
part, I say seriously, I do not think any 
public advantage can be secured by men 
for the purpose of merely forming an Ad- 
ministration, sacrificing their own political 
principles ; I cannot, undoubtedly, charge 
myself with having neglected to obtain, so 
far as was in my power, extraneous aid 
from quarters not immediately connected 
with the Government. I have unfortu- 
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that direction, but 1 cannot accuse my- 
self of having omitted any opportunity to 
strengthen by fair and honourable com- 
bination -— not involving any sacrifice of 
principle—the Government which has been 
entrusted to me by my Sovereign. I am not 
now going to follow my noble Friend oppo- 
site (Earl Granville) into a discussion of the 
various shortcomings of which he seems to 
think Her Majesty’s Ministers were guilty 
in the course of last year. There were 
some charges which he has made against 
us, which | little anticipated would be press- 
ed upon the notice of the House on an im- 
portant occasion like the present. M 

noble Friend, having no fault to find with 
the Speech or the Address, was obliged— 
as it was necessary to find fault—to go 
back to the old story of the Conspiracy 
Bill and the India Bill. It certainly is 
very satisfactory to me to find that my 
noble Friend is so badly off for a subject 
of attack—it is of course the duty of his 
position to find fault—that he finds it 
necessary to revert to the proceedings of a 
year anda half ago. Having disposed of 
the Conspiracy Bill and the India Bill, the 
noble Earl dwelt upon the subject of foreign 
affairs, with respect to which he accuses 
us of gross neglect. He says we have 
acted most improperly in not laying the 
papers connected with this important sub- 
ject upon the table of the House. I 
should, however, like to learn from my 
noble Friend what papers of any kind 
or description which we could produce, 
and which your Lordships have expressed 
the slightest desire to see, have not been 
presented to Parliament ?—what papers 
have been withheld, or in the slightest de- 
gree garbled ? In the case of the Cagliari 
and of the Charles et Georges the fullest 
details were laid before the House, and 
the result was, that the course pursued by 
the Government in reference to the former 
met with general approval; while in the 
case of the latter, which, it was said, was 
to affect the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, not only did the production of the 
papers establish a triumphant defence for 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, but no attempt 
to raise a discussion as to the wisdom of 
the poliey which they adopted was raised 
either in this or in the other House of 
Parliament. [Earl GRanvILLE intimated 
dissent.] I beg the noble Earl’s pardon. 
A Motion was made in your Lordships’ 
House with respect to it, but that Mo- 
tion was very wisely aud discreetly and 
constitutionally withdrawn. Now, my 
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Lords, I do not wish to speak in dis-| which preceded us in office, and which re. 
paragement of the general tone of fair-| commendations had not previously been 
ness and moderation with which the ef-| carried into effect by the Treasury, simply 
forts of the Government have been met | because they thought it expedient to post- 
by noble Lords opposite, and their party, | pone entering into a fresh contract until 
more especially when dealing with the de- | the existing one was nearer its completion. 
licate and difficult negotiations which have | In the meantime, however, the person who 
taken place in reference to foreign affairs. | held the contract came to the Government, 
I do, however, think it too much to say | saying that he wished to extend its terms 
that, from the period of the formation of | and to give us adequate consideration. He 
the Government up to the present, it has | stated that it would be necessary to build 
invariably met with nothing but singular | for the purpose a considerable number of 
forbearance and good humour on the part | vessels, and that two years and a-half, the 
of the House of Commons. Has no at- | period which the contract had to run, would 
tempt been made to interfere with our pos- | barely suffice for their construction. Un- 
session of office? If I am not very much| der these circumstances he asked for the 
mistaken, a Motion was, very shortly after | renewal of the contract for a period of five 
we succeeded to power, introduced simul-| years, and these facts the noble Earl has 
taneously into both Houses, which assumed | thought proper to make the ground of a 
the form of an absolute vote of censure, | solemn charge against the Government. I 
and which was heralded by strong decla- | shall now pass from the observations of the 
rations of what must be the effect of the| noble Earl to those which fell from the 
culpability of Her Majesty’s Ministers. | noble Duke who has just spoken (the Duke 
The debate on that Motion lasted in the| of Argyll). He has thrown quite a new 
other House for a considerable number of | light upon the reasons for the dissolution 
days, and the result was to prove that,| of Parliament. He says we had recourse 
even in that House, if the Government did | to a dissolution not for the purpose of as- 
not possess an absolute majority, it had a| certaining whether the Government or the 
sufficient number of supporters to enable it, | party to which he himself belongs enjoyed 
with the assistance of fair dealing on the | the confidence of the country—that he con- 
part of the House at large, to resist any | ceives to have been a mere blind ; the real 
factious attempt to overthrow it. In the! question, in his opinion, being whether or 
face of the defeat which the party to which | not the country approved the Reform Bill. 
the noble Ear! opposite belongs experienced | Now, I take the liberty of saying that the 
upon that occasion, no serious attack was | question was not whether the country ap- 
subsequently made upon the Government proved our Reform Bill, but whether it ap- 
during the progress of the Session. But) proved the course which the Opposition 
while I admit the forbearance which has | took for the purpose of preventing diseus- 
been exercised in respect of foreign affairs, | sion upon the Reform Bill. The noble 
I cannot help thinking that this cireum-| Duke says it is the misfortune of unsuccess- 
stance is due as much to their discretion | ful Reform Bills that not only are their 
as to their forbearance. But to show how | bad provisions condemned, but their good 
hard pressed my noble Friend must have | provisions are disparaged and prejudiced. 
been for a subject on which to found! If that be so, the measures of 1852 and 
an attack upon the Government, he ac-| 1854 must have seriously damaged the 
tually, when the question of peace or war, | cause of Parliamentary Reform through- 
so far as this country is supposed by|out the country. The noble Duke adds 
some—although I hope without sufficient | that if the Bill of last Session had gone 
reason—to be trembling in the balance, | on, the majority against it would have been 
and on the very first night of the Session, | twice as great as that which carried the 
deems it his duty to find fault with us, Resolution. Now, I believe nothing of the 
for having expended a certain sum of kind ; for I am perfectly satisfied that if 
money, or in renewing the contract with the Opposition, who were wise in their 
the Cunard Steampacket Company, which ' generation, had been of opinion that by 





had been carried out for some years with | opposing the second reading they would 

great success. It so happens, however, | have had a much larger majority than they 

that the step which we took in reference to| actually obtained, they would have adopted 

that subject was one in adopting which we! the more ordinary and usual course of op- 

were merely carrying out the strongest re-| posing the second reading, and therefore 

commendations of the Board of Admiralty | of getting the opinion of the House on the 
The Earl of Derby 
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merits of the measure as a whole. My | 
firm belief is that they were perfectly 
aware that the second reading would be 
carried; in which case, instead of vague 
generalities, they would have been called 
upon to deal with the provisions of the Bill 
one by one, not only condemning them, but 
stating what provisions they would propose 
instead. From that attempt they shrunk; 
knowing probably that it would, if made, 
have exposed the wide differences of opin- 
ion existing among those who please to call 
themselves the united Liberal party. I say, 
therefore, it is not the question of the Re- 
form Bill which went to the country ; and 
it is extraordinary on how small a number 
of hustings, reform was made a prominent 
subject of discussion. The question put 
to the country was, ‘‘ Are you prepared in 
the present state of parties to give such a 
support to the present Ministry as will en- 
able them to carry on satisfactorily the 
government of the country; or will you 
extend that support to any other Govern- 
ment ?’’ My Lords, the result is before 
you. Undoubtedly, it is not entirely satis- 
factory, and still leaves the Ministry in a 
position of weakness which is not desirable 
for any Government. But, with regard to 
foreign policy and foreign affairs my ex- 
perience in the past, my confidence in the 
character of my countrymen, leaves me no 
reason to doubt that in the course we have 
announced and are determined to pursue 
we shall have a general support quite suffi- 
cient to show to all the nations of the Con- 
tinent that upon that subject, at all events, 
there is no difference of opinion which can 
give to the enemies of this country the 


slightest chance of success from our divi- | 


sions. Undoubtedly, there have been ex- 
pressions of individual opinion — expres- 
sions which individual Members may be 
perfectly justified in making use of in their 
private capacity — indicative of sympathy 
for one or the other of the contending 
parties in the present strife. But with 
personal sympathies a Government has 
nothing whatever to do; and upon that 
question I am sure you will expect and 
will require me to speak with the utmost 
reserve, Ihave never, however, concealed 
my opinions on the subject. I have always 
stated that if this were a question of an 
Italian or any other nation seeking to 
emancipate itself by its own efforts from 
the control of a foreign Power which had 
long been the object of its aversion, and 
seeking to establish instead of arbitrary 
government a system more approaching 
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those liberal institutions with which we 
are blessed in this country, the private 
sympathy of every Englishman would be 
for the success of such an attempt. But, 
my Lords, is that in any sense the case in 
the present struggle in Italy? Is that the 
struggle of a nation seeking to emancipate 
itself by its own efforts from foreign con- 
trol, and to substitute for arbitrary govern- 
ment liberal and free institutions? Even 
if it were so, whatever might be our sym- 
pathies, we are bound by treaties and by 
international obligations which would not 
enable us to give an active effect to those 
sympathies. But I must say, with almost 
all who have spoken on this subject, that, 
while we cannot view with approval the 
course of conduct which has been pursued 
by Austria—while I have no sympathy with 
Austrian rule or with the Austrian form 
of government—this is a war undertaken 
under false pretences; it is a war, not for 
the freedom and liberation of Italy ; it 
is one in which unfortunately Sardinia 
has taken the lead in forcing upon Italy, 
thereby, as I have stated on a former oe- 
easion, seriously damaging that cause of 
constitutional Government which we the 
friends of Sardinia earnestly desire to see 
tried and prosper there, and showing that 
a Government with free institutions may 
not be less aggressive, not less ambitious 
of aggrandizement, not less prone to dis- 
turb the peace and tranquillity of its neigh- 
bours than the most arbitrary despotism. 
I do not say that the blame rests on one 
side or the other in this unhappy contest ; 
but neither on the one side nor the other 
was there any sufficient ground for incur- 
ring all the horrors of war, and had both 
been so disposed there existed no practi- 
eal difficulties which might have not been 
solved by friendly negotiation. Indepen- 
dently, therefore, of any cause which may 
be involved in the struggle, this country 
eannot feel sympathy with either party ; 
it cannot be anxious for the success or the 
defeat of one side or the other, except as 
that success or defeat may lead to future 
complications or to consequences which it 
is hard to foresee. As we are at present 
advised, and in the present state of the 
contest, I hold it to be the imperative duty 
of this country to maintain that which from 
the first I have announced to be the policy 
of the Government—namely, a strict and 
impartial neutrality between the two con- 
tending parties. But unhappily, my Lords, 
a position of neutrality is exposed to so 
much suspicion, it involves a country which 
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fairly and impartially carries it out in so 
many possibilities of giving offence to one 
of the contending parties, the obligations 
arising from such a struggle as is now 
going on are so impossible to be fore- 
seen, and may perhaps be so extensive, 
that the statesman would be mad who 
with this war raging around him, deter- 
mined as he might be to maintain a strict 
neutrality, did not feel it his bounden 
duty by fitting preparations to place this 
country in a position of security. And I 
believe that as your Lordships, the other 
House of Parliament, and the country are 
unanimous in the opinion that neutrality 
is the only policy for the Government to 
pursue, they will be equally of opinion that 
the only species of neutrality which can 
hope to be respected and to give influence 
to our future counsels must be an armed 
neutrality—armed, not for purposes of ag- 
gression, but for purposes of protection to 
our shores and the vindication of our na- 
tional honour. Do you ask me if I have 
any proximate fear of invasion? I say 
none whatever. I do not think there was 
ever a time when this country was more 
free from the threat or alarm of immediate 
invasion ; but when I see the armaments 
and fleets which other countries are col- 
lecting and remember the power which they 
would have in their hands in case of any 
unexpected quarrel, when I remember that 
there is a possibility of this country being 
materially injured almost before it has 
time to-make preparation, I do say it is 
the bounden duty of Parliament—a duty 
whieh I believe will be cheerfully performed 
—to place this country, and more especially 
its naval forces, upon a footing more com- 
mensurate with the great interests involved 
than has been the case for some years 
past. Without intending to cast any im- 
putation upon those who preceded us, I 
must say that when we succeeded to office 
we found the navy in a state of weakness, 
decrepitude, and absolute impotence, which 
was by no means creditable to this country, 
and was not even safe for its interests and 
independence. From the gesture of the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), I infer 
that he believes me on a former occasion to 
have expressed a different opinion. He is 
quite mistaken. Upon that occasion I did 
not say a word as to the state of the navy; 
but, referring to the condition of the army 
in 1852 and 1858, I said that the efforts 
which had been made reflected great credit 
on that Department. About the navy I 
uttered not a word, thinking that the less 
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said about it the better. But if noble Lords 
would only take the trouble to look into a 
| paper which has been published in the 
/course of the present year, and which 
| emanated from a Secret Committee ap. 
‘pointed by me at the commencement of 
this year to inquire into the comparative 
state of the British and foreign navies, I 
think they will see in the course of that in- 
quiry, which went into the most minute 
details, matter for very serious considera- 
tion, and such as will show them that our 
efforts can hardly be too great to place the 
navy on a better footing. I will not go 
into detail, but any of your Lordships who 
will take the trouble to examine the Report 
of this Committee will find in it matter not, 
perhaps, for alarm, but for the most anxi- 
ous consideration. I do not doubt that in 
the present state of affairs any demand 
which the Government may make upon the 
House of Commons will be met without a 
dissentient voice; and I rely, with the 
same confidence that Her Majesty has 
expressed in Her Royal Speech, upon the 
cordial concurrence of Parliament in those 
measures which we have already taken 
upon ourselves to adopt for the increase of 
the naval forces of this country beyond the 
means sanctioned by Parliament, as well 
as in the other credit for which it will be 
our duty at no distant period to call. My 
Lords, as no Amendment has been moved 
and no objection taken to any one para- 
graph of the Royal Speech, I ought per- 
haps to apologise for having detained your 
Lordships at the length I have done, 
We are now entering possibly upon an 
important Session of Parliament. If in 
the course of the present week it should 
be proved, by the result of the discus- 
sions, which are now taking place, not 
only that we do not possess the confidence 
of the country, but that there is another 
party who have satisfied themselves that 
they are more able efficiently to discharge 
the duties of legislation and of the Execu- 
tive Government, I can only say that I 
shall lay down with far more pleasure than 
I took it up the heavy responsibility which 
presses upon me, and, so far as my prin- 
ciples and sense of duty will enable me, 
shall give my cordial and earnest support 
to any Administration by which the present 
Government may be replaced. n the 
other hand, should, as I confidently antici- 
pate, the vote of the House of Commons 
be to show that the present Government, 
as compared with any other that could be 
formed, possesses the confidence and is 
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entitled to the support of Parliament, I 
must hail with satisfaction the assurance 
which we have received from the noble 
Earl opposite—an assurance which is in 
accordance with his general frank and 
honourable conduct—that there would be 
no attempt made by those who are politi- 
cally opposed to us to offer us any facetious 
opposition, or to cause us any unnecessary 
embarrassment. Above all, my Lords, I 
am sure, from one side of the House to 
the other will be re-echoed the sentiment 
that when the public interests are at stake, 
and when a formidable danger threatens, 
all sense of party will be lost in the deter- 
mination effectively to support the Govern- 
ment of the day in maintaining the in- 
terests, securing, it may be, the peace, 
but if not, then in supporting by arms the 
influence and the power of England. 
Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente ; 
and Ordered to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Lorp REDESDALE appointed, Nemine 
Dissentientey to take the Chair in all Com- 
mittees of this House for this Session. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR acquaint- 
ed the House, That the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments had received, by post, from the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records of Scot- 
land (pursuant to Act), 

Minutes of Election of the Sixteen Peers 
of Scotland, 10th May, 1859; and also 

Return to the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
by the Clerks of Session, concerning Titles 
of Peers called at said Election : 

The same were Ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

House adjourned at half-past Eleven 


o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 7, 1859. 


Minutes]. New Mempers Sworn.—Several Mem- 
bers took and subscribed the Oath ; and seve- 
ral Members professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, took and subscribed the Roman Ca- 
tholic Oath; Several other Members took and 
subscribed the Oath. 
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The House met,—at One o’clock, 
Message to attend Her Majesty. 
The House went ;—and being returned, 


OPERATIONS IN INDIA.--THE VOTE OF 
THANKS, 
LETTER OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM SIR 
JOHN LAWRENCE. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received from the right hon. 
Sir John Lawrence, Baronet, G.C.B., a 
Letter in return to the Thanks of this 
House, communicated to him in obedience 
to their commands of the 14th day of 
April last. 

Letter read. 


OvutLawriés Bin, ‘ for the more effec- 
tually preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” 
read 1°, 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That the 
House had this day attended Her Ma- 
JESTY in the House of Peers, when HER 
Masesty was pleased to make a most 
gracious Speech from the Throne to 
both Houses of Parliament, of which Mr. 
Speaker said he had, for greater accuracy, 
obtained a copy: which he read to the 
House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MAJESTY’S 
SPEECH. 


AMENDMENT,—(FIRST NIGHT.) 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I rise, Sir, to 
move that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty in answer to the gracious 
Speech which the House has just heard, 
and in doing so I stand greatly in need of 
that indulgence which the House always 
extends to those who address it for the 
first time. Not only is this the first time 
I have had the honour of addressing this 
House, but it is the first occasion on which 
I ever assisted at adebate. The state of 
Europe is now very different from what it 
was when the dissolution of Parliament 
took place. At that time every effort was 
being made to preserve that peace which 
has since been broken, and war is now, as 
the House is too well aware, unfortunately 
raging in one of the most fertile portions 
of Europe. I believe that in accordance 
with the words that have fallen from Her 
Majesty, Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
endeavoured to preserve that peace, and 
they have been assisted in those endeavours 
by one of the ablest diplomatists of the 
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present day—I megn Lord Cowley, and I 
also believe that nothing was left untried 
to prevent the state of things that has un- 
happily arisen. I have been told, and I 
have likewise seen it stated in the pub- 
lic prints, that an accusation would be 
brought against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it had not preserved peace, and 
that through its means the influence of 
England had been diminished on the Con- 
tinent. Now, Sir, I think that this was a 
very unfair accusation. I cannot, of course, 
tell what would have happened if other 
Gentlemen had had the conduct of affairs, 
but this at least I know, that the present 
Government has done everything that lay 
in its power. It must likewise be remem- 
bered, that the hands of Ministers were 
tied by the strictness of that neutrality for 
which the people of this country have so 
emphatically declared ; and it was impos- 
sible, under such circumstances, for us to 
have the influence which we might have 
had if it had been known that our Govern- 
ment, under certain cireumstances, could 
have entered into the contest. I therefore 
maintain that the country having decided 
most emphatically upon neutrality, it was 
impossible to avoid a certain loss of in- 
fluence in the progress of the struggle. 
Undoubtedly in the present state of 
Europe there is much to deplore. We 
see three nations now engaged in a san- 
guinary struggle. Every telegram brings 
us news of some battle, or at least some 
skirmish. We have accounts every day of 
the ravages of war—of a war that is car- 
ried on upon a scale that reminds us of 
the wars of the First Napoleon. Well, 
Sir, what are the nations taking part in 
this war? In the first place, if we cast a 
glance at the nations taking a part in the 
struggle, we see the Italian nation—or at 
least if not the Italian nation, a number 
of kindred races—panting for that liberty 
which they have never enjoyed, never, that 
is, since the time I may alniost say of the 
ancient Roman Empire. They did cer- 
tainly once enjoy a shadow of liberty—or 
rather it was not liberty, but licence—and 
they wish to know what that liberty is 
which we enjoy, and which, perhaps, no 
nation ever more fully enjoyed than our- 
selves. Then, Sir, there is France. I am 
not about to enter into the merits of this 
struggle. I take facts as I find them; 
and I find that France has taken upon 
herself the duty of assisting these Italian 
nations. She is actually engaged in as- 


sisting them in the acquisition of a liberty 
Mr, A, FP. Egerton 
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which she does not enjoy herself. Now 


let us look to the third Power. There is 
Austria, for whom, in spite of her many 
shortcomings, England must have great 
respect, in consequence of the part she 
took in the great continental struggle 
which ended in 1815. I do not, Sir, at- 
tempt to defend the course taken by 
Austria with respect to Italy at the com- 
mencement of the struggle; but there is 
this to be said in her favour, that she 
holds her possessions in Italy by the very 
same title that we hold most of our Colo- 
nies and dependencies abroad. It is not 
my intention to go into the justice of 
this struggle. I leave that to the casuists 
to decide. They may settle whether the 
wishes of nations or the force of treaties 
are to be the strongest. I believe our 
duty is to consider what was the actual 
state of things which existed, and to deal 
with the state of things as they existed. 
There is one other nation, of which we 
know but little. I allude of course to 
Russia. We have, indeed, the assurance 
Her Majesty has given us that she is at 
peace with all nations, but we know not 
what course Russia will take ; but I hope 
that she will take the same conrse as our- 
selves, and remain absolutely neutral. It 
was with the greatest pleasure that I heard 
the announcement in Her Majesty’s Speech 
that the policy of this country was abso- 
lute neutrality. It is true that England 
cannot, like a surgeon in a difficult opera- 
tion, stand by and coldly criticise the ope- 
rator and the patient. We must, when we 
read of the state of excitement in which 
the public mind is at present, we must 
have mingled feelings when the news is 
brought to us of exciting battles; we can 
feel pity for the people whose houses are 
rifled, and for all the miseries incidental 
to war. We can feel admiration for the 
valour and devotion displayed by the 
French and Sardinians, and also for that 
displayed by the Austrians. But here our 
duty is very plain. We have no interest 
in this struggle. We have nothing to do 
but to look on; and I trust, whatever else 
may occur, nothing will take place to 
cause us to be mixed up with the struggle 
in any way whatever. If it is true that 
in this war between France and Austria, 
Austria is backed by the whole public 
opinion of Central Germany, we cannot 
tell what may be the result. It is im- 
possible for any person to foresee the con- 
clusion of the present struggle. And, 
therefore, in my opinion Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers have taken the right course m 
strengthening by every mode in ‘their 
power the ‘defences of the country ; and 
there is no reason to doubt but that they 
will be backed up in the course they have 
taken by public support. I believe, whether 
they remain in office—which I trust they 
will do—or whether they are succeeded by 
others, that, at least, in this respect, the 
measures that have been taken will be 
carried out by their successors to the ut- 
most. 

There is an old maxin—Si vis pacem, 
para bellum; and on this maxim it is satis- 
factory to know that the Government have 
acted. I have seen with pleasure the 
announcement that our fleet has been 
strengthened in a very material degree. I 
believe there is no doubt that we have a 
squadron in the Mediterranean that can 
cope with anything that can be brought 
against it. We shall soon have also a 
Channel fleet, which will add greatly to 
the power and dignity of the country what- 
ever attitude she may take, but which, I 
trust, will only be required for harmless 
display and complimentary salutes. Tliere 
was one measure that was alluded to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech to which I must 
advert—I mean the manning of the navy. 
I trust that measure will secure to the 
nation a permanent body of sailors, and 
that we shall not again hear of hastily- 
manned ships and imperfectly supplied 
fleets. All these measures doubtless cost 
money, but I think there is no doubt that 
the country will bear any weight of ex- 
pense that may be deemed necessary for 
such purposes. It is very satisfactory to 
know that the state of the trade and 
finances of the country is very prosperous, 
and as far, Sir, as my own experience goes 
in the county I have the honour to be con- 
nected with (Lancashire), trade has not 
suffered, or not suffered in any material de- 
gree, from the present state of continental 
affairs. Therefore, as the prosperity of the 
country has increased, and is increasing, I 
think we may hope that nothing will occur 
to prevent or interrupt that prosperity. 

Sir,—There is one other leading feature, 
I may call it, in Her Majesty’s speech, and 
that is the question of reform. I-know 
not what may be the feeling of the House 
on this question. Not having had the 
honour of being a Member of the last 
Parliament, I do not intend to discuss 
what then took place with regard to re- 
form ; but in my humble opinion I must 


say that in the present state of affairs I 
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think Her Majesty’s Ministers are wise in 
postponing the discussion of that question 
antil another Session. We have now, I 
believe, only about seven weeks in which 
to settle the finances of the country and 
the rest of the necessary business of Par- 
liament. Supposing, then, that any mea- 
sure of reform were brought in, I presume 
it could not come before the country till 
about three weeks ; then the discussion at 
that stage of the Session could hardly be 
such as the measure would require. It 
would be impossible to look into the details 
in a manner which the country would be 
satisfied with. Iam therefore of opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers have shown 
a wise discretion in stating that this mea- 
sure of reform will be considered in the 
next Session. I shall not discuss the 
character of that measure till it is brought 
forward. But I have reason to believe that 
there certainly will be in it a diminution of 
thé borough franchise. I do not know what 
it is intended to do with regard to the 
counties, but as far as my opinion goes I 
should wish to have, to a certain extent, a 
diminution of the franchise for both coun- 
ties and boroughs, I think the objects of 
such measures should be, as they have 
been proclaimed before the country, to give 
the working classes a share of the electoral 
franchise. It is not my intention to dis- 
cuss this question further; but I trust that 
when the measure is brought forward, 
which we have in a manner promised to us, 
it will be satisfactory to the country, and 
that although Her Majesty’s Ministers may 
not perhaps take counsel with the extreme 
party in the country, they may still, I 
trust, be able to bring forward a measure 
which will settle this highly important 
question for many years to come. For 
myself, I should wish to settle the ques- 
tion satisfactorily during this Session ; but 
I think it is impossible, and I give Her 
Majesty’s Ministers eredit for really wish- 
ing to settle it in a manner that will be 
satisfactory. 

Now, Sir, these are the salient points of 
IIer Majesty’s Speech. I do not know 
much of the new measures that will be 
brought forward. I believe the measure 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General of the last Session will be 
again brought forward, and that this will 
be one of the first to be introduced. I am 
not at present aware what other measures 
will come before us. We are told that we 
are threatened with an Amendment to- 
night. Now, I know not whether this 
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Amendment must be considered as a gene- 
yal attack, or is what I may term a secon- 
naisance en force. The enemy may, per- 
haps, only show their strength and then 
retire. I know not what their tactics may 
be. If it should be a general attack, I 
think, without anticipating at all what our 
opponents are able to say, that that attack 
can only assume two lines—one of them 
an attack on the past policy of the Mi- 
nistry ; the other an attack on their present 
policy, and on what they are supposed to 
be about to do. Now, with regard to the 
past, I think it is not a part of my duty, 
standing in the position in which I stand, 
to defend them. I believe they are per- 
feetly competent to defend themselves, and 
that the defence will be equal to the attack. 
But, then, with regard to their present and 
their future policy, we have all kinds of 
vague accusations. One of those accusa- 
tion is that they are compromising the 
honour and dignity of the country ; another 
is that is it contrary to their principles to 
preserve the neutrality of the nation in the 
existing struggle; a third accusation is 
that it is impossible that they ean bring 
forward again a measure of reform that will 
be satisfactory to the country. With re- 
gard to the question of neutrality, why is it 
supposed that the present Government can- 
not preserve a strictly impartial neutrality ? 
I cannot see any ground whatever for such 
a suggestion. I can imagine that if some 
of our opponents had been on this side of 
the House, such accusations might have 
been preferred against them on very good 
grounds. If we look back to 1848-9, some 
of us will remember that sentiments of 
sympathy were expressed with the Italian 
Republics. I can remember when the 
Duke of Genoa’s flag was saluted by Her 
Majesty vessels, whether by the order of 
the Government or not I am not aware, 
but the act showed a belief that affairs in 
Italy might settle themselves after a re- 
publican fashion. I humbly think that 
if the noble Lord who was then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was at this time on 
this side of the House in the post of 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, there 
would immediately be on the Continent a 
wide-spread belief that our sympathy, aud 
our active sympathy, would be exerted on 
behalf of the Italians ; and therefore I be- 
lieve that the liands of all those who wished 
for war would be very much strengthened. 
It is said that the present Ministers pos- 
sess an Austrian sympathy. I donot know 


whether they have; but this I do say, 
Mir. A. F. Egerton 
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nothing has passed to show that they have. 
I believe, Sir, that they, as well as other 
men, are honestly intending to preserve, 
and that they will preserve, that strict 
neutrality which they have promised us, as 
long as it is possible to do so, and that 
more could not be said of any set of gentle. 
men who may happen to hold the reins of 
Government. 

With regard, then, to the question of 
reform, doubtless the extreme party both 
in and out of the House may have no con- 
fidence whatever in the Government in that 
respect, and it is very natural that they 
should not ; but I cannot see why the coun- 
try in general is to be identified with that 
extreme party. Supposing we have a divi- 
sion on the question which we are now 
discussing, it remains to be seen what the 
feeling of this House is as to the question 
of reform ; and I am convinced that the 
general feeling throughout the country is 
in favour of a moderate measure of reform. 
I believe, also, that if a moderate measure 
is to be brought in, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters are the men to bring it in. I will not 
detain the House longer. I have discuss- 
ed the salient points in Her Majesty’s 
Speech very lamely, I fear; but I thank 
the House for the attention with which 
they have listened to me, and I will now 
conclude by reading the Address in reply 
to Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne. 


The hon. Member then moved. s 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the Thanks of 
this House for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
"Speech from the Throne : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
Her Majesty has with satisfaction availed Herself, 
in the present anxious state of public affairs, of the 
advice of Her Parliament, which Her Majesty has 
summoned with the least possible delay : 

“To thank Her Majesty for having directed 
that Papers should be laid before us, from which 
we shall learn how earnest and unceasing have 
been Her Majesty’s endeavours to preserve the 
peace of Europe : 

‘¢ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we par- 
take in Her Majesty’s regret that those endea- 
vours have unhappily failed, and that War has 
been declared between France and Sardinia on 
one side, and Anstria on the other : 

“ To express our gratification at learning that 
Her Majesty, receiving assurances of friendship 
from both the contending parties, intends to main- 
tain between them a strict and impartial neutra- 
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lity ; and that Her Majesty hopes, with God’s as- 
sistance, to preserve to Her People the blessings 
of continued peace : * 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that, considering the present state of Europe, 
Her Majesty has d d it ry, for the se- 
eurity of Her Majesty’s Dominions and the honour 
of Her Majesty’s Crown, to increase Her Majes- 
ty’s Naval Forces to an amount exceeding that 
which has been sanctioned by Parliament : 

“ Humbly to assure Iler Majesty, that Her Ma- 
jesty may rely with confidence on our cordial con- 
currence in this precautionary measure of defen- 
sive policy : 

“ To thank Her Majesty for informing us, that 
the King of the Two Sicilies having announced to 
Her Majesty the death of the King his father and 
his own accession, Her Majesty has thought fit, in 
concert with the Emperor of the French, to renew 
Her Majesty’s diplomatic intercourse with the 
Court of Naples, which had been suspended dur- 
ing the late reign: 

“ Humbly to express our gratification at learn- 
ing from Her Majesty that all Her Majesty’s other 
Foreign Relations continue on a perfectly satis- 
factory footing : 

“ To thank [er Majesty for having directed that 
the Estimates for the year, for which provision 
has not been made by the late Parliament, shall be 
immediately laid before us, together with such 
supplementary Estimates as present circumstances 
render indispensably necessary for the public ser- 
vice : 





“To convey to Her Majesty our humble thanks 
for having directed a Bill to be prepared for giving 
effect, so far as the aid of Parliament may be re- 
quired, to certain suggestions of the Commis- 
sioner whom Her Majesty had appointed to in- 
quire into the best mode of efficiently manning 
the Royal Navy, and for recommending this im- 
portant subject to our immediate attention : 

« Humbly to assure Her‘Majesty;that we rejoice 
to learn that measures of legal and social im- 
provement, the progress of which was necessarily 
interrupted by the Dissolution, will again be 
brought under our consideration : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her Majesty would with pleasure give Her 
Majesty’s sanction to any well idered e 
for the amendment of the Laws which regulate 
the Representation of Her Majesty’s People in 
Parliament ; and humbly to assure Her Majesty 
that, should we be of opinion that the necessity of 
giving our immediate attention to measures of ur- 
gency relating to the defence and financial con- 
dition of the Country will not leave us sufficient 
time for legislating with due deliberation during 
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the present Session on a subject at once so difficult 
and so extensive, we trust to be enabled at the 
commencement of the next Session to give our 
earnest attention to a question of which an early 
and satisfactory settlement would be greatly to the 
public advantage : 

“ Humbly to express our gratification that Her 
Majesty feels assured that we shall enter with 
zeal and diligence on the discharge of our Parlia- 
mentary duties ; and, in common with Her Ma- 
jesty, we pray that the result of our deliberations 
may tend to secure to the Country the continuance 
of peace abroad and progressive improvement at 
home.” 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE: Sir, 
I rise for the purpose of seconding the 
Motion which has been so ably proposed 
by the hon, Gentleman who has just 
spoken; but he has travelled so com- 
pletely over the ground that he has left 
little for me to do. It is customary, I am 
aware, on these occasions, however, for 
the Seconder as well as the Mover of the 
Address to touch upon the points whieh 
have been presented to the House in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and I have, therefore, 
to ask thé House to extend to me its in 
dulgence whilst I take the liberty of doing 
so now. Sir, war having unfortunately 
broken out in a part of Europe, it has be- 
come necessary for this country to assume 
a distinct and precise position with regard 
to the existing state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent. The papers connected with those 
events will, I believe, be laid upon the 
table of the House, but until such time as 
that is done, and we are in possession of 
the circumstances which have led to this 
extraordinary position of affairs, it will be 
impossible to enter into a discussion of the 
details. At the same time, however, we 
may be permitted to suppose, from the 
fact that a nobleman of Lord Cowley’s 
high standing, and one so completely in 
the confidence of both parties in this 
House, having been employed in the ne- 
gotiations which took place, every means 
of maintaining peace had been exhausted, 
and every means of conciliation tried, be- 
fore the Austrians at last rushed into war. 
Sir, the attitude which this country has 
assumed is that which, in my opinion, we 
ought to assume and maintain—that is, 
an attitude of the strictest neutrality. I 
feel confident that there is no hon. Gen- 
tleman in this House, on either side of 
it, who would not desire from the bottom 
of his heart to do everything in his power 
to ameliorate the condition of the inha- 
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bitants of Italy; bat the question which 
we have to consider here is, net how 
that condition may be ameliorated, but 
whether the Italians are likely to derive 
any benefit from the struggle which is 
now going on between the two despotisms 
who are striving for the mastery in that 
country. In my opinion, Sir, both those 
powers are equally despotic and equally se- 
vere; though the condition of the peasant 
is worse, perhaps, under French than un- 
der Austrian rule. That, however, is not 
the question before us. Our business is to | 
place this country in such a state that we 
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may maintain that neutrality which appears 
to be not only the will of the people but of | 
this House; and to maintain it, moreover, | 
with such a degree of power that if it! 
becomes necessary for us to interfere at | 

| 


all we shall interfere with that amount of 
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up by one-half that foree—I do not believe 
that hostilities would have been declared 
between Austria and France. 

The dissolution of the late Parliament 
naturally cut short a great many useful 


Answer to 


‘measures which I trust will now be revived; 
‘and I am happy to learn from. Her Majesty’s 


Speech that a Bill is to be brought in, 
founded upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on manning the navy. It is, of 
course, impossible for me to say how far 
that Bill is to go; but this I will say, that 
the Report which, with the single exception 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Lindsay) was unanimously 
adopted by the Commissioners, embodies a 
system which, in my belief, it will be a 
matter of the highest importance to the 
country, should be carried out in its mi- 
nutest details. The principal improvement 


strength and of force which this country | of the system which it recommends is the 
ought always to be in a position to put | education of boys for the navy, and you may 
forth. | depend upon it, that is the only means by 

Sir, cireumstances have of late years| which we can recruit and maintain our 
entirely altered the position of matters as | navy efficiently, and at the same time do 
regards our fleet. The motive power which | something to raise the condition of the 


has hitherto been the means of propelling 
our vessels has been superseded by another. 
The application of steam to the navy has 
materially altered the condition of our fleet 
during the last few years. I shall not in- 
quire whether the Government of the day 
were dilatory or not in adopting that new 
principle which it was perfectly clear must 
eventually become the ruling motive power 
in navigation; but the fact is, that when 
the Earl of Derby’s Government came into 
office the whole of the Navy of Great 
Britain was represented by some five-and- 
twenty sail of the line only, and in the 
course of the last twelve months that 
twenty-five sail of the line, I am happy to 
say, has been increased to fifty. With the 
two ships which were commissioned yester- 
day, we have now in commission, I be- 
lieve, a fleet of twenty-four sail of the 
line, besides a fleet of heavy frigates that 
are nearly equal to ships of the line. I 
trust that we shall continue in this course, 
and that nothing will hereafter induce us 
to permit the navy of Great Britain to fall 
into the weak and miserable condition in 
which it was last year ; for I believe that 
very weakness of our naval power has been 
an important element in precipitating hos- 
tilities on the Continent. If we had been 
backed by such a fleet as we possessed | 
in the year 1792, when we had eighty-eight | 
sail of the line in commission, and 130 sail 








of the line in all—if we had been backed | 
Sir James Elphinstone 


merchant service, which, I am sorry to 
say, we have every reason to believe is not 
at present in the state we could desire. 
There can be no doubt that all these 
things will cost money; but I submit to 
this House that it is perfectly impossible 
to have a good article without money. I 
think also that the labours of the Commis- 
sion on manning the navy might be ear- 
ried still further. The list of officers in the 
British navy is at present in such a state as 
to require that it should be looked into. 
The lieutenants’ list, which is that portion 
of the service most urgently wanted on the 
outbreak of a war, is in such a condition 
that I do not believe it could possibly supply 
the number which would be required for 
active service in the event of war. It is 
at the same time crowded with old men, 
whose pay and allowances when they re- 


‘tire are hardly sufficient to keep them 


above the verge of pauperism. Indeed, I 
know lieutenants who are living upon less 
than a guinea a weck after paying the mi- 
serable insurance which is to secure £200 
to their wives and families upon their de- 
cease, and this applies more or less to every 


| grade in the service. Now, I say, that is a 


state of things which is disgraceful to the 
country, and a Commission could not be 
better employed than in investigating, and, 
if possible, endeavouring to remedy: this 
grievous state of things; the condition of 
the dockyards is also a matter which ought 
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to be inquired into. Circumstances took 
place in 1852, during Lord Derby’s short 
administration, which led to an alteration 
with regard to the patronage of the dock- 
yards, and that patronage is now worked 
urely and simply for political purposes. 
have no reason to complain of any treat- 
ment I have received from a dockyard, but 
I state most distinctly that the system 
which is in operation there will not bear 
investigation by a Committee. 

I come now to the great question which 
has agitated the mind of the country dur- 
ing the last twelve months, and which 
must now be approaching to a settlement 
—I mean the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. That question I conceive to be 
perfectly impossible to deal with in the 
course of the present Session, although, 
after the exhaustive debates which took 
place upon that subject at the beginning 
of this year, I think no Government can 
have any difficulty in framing a mea- 
sure upon the aggregate of the views 
whieh the House of Commons express- 
ed on those occasions, The more I 
listened to those debates the more was I 
impressed with the opinion that the coun- 
try does not wish or require a stringent 
measure of reform ; but that a measure of 
reform of a safe and moderate character is 
what would find acceptanee with the great 
majority of the people. Sir, there are 
various reasons why the consideration of 
the question of reform should be deferred 
until next Session, Within the last year 
Her Majesty has assumed sovereign sway 
over countries which, in the aggregate ex- 
tent of their territory, are larger than the 
continent of Europe. The finanees of In- 
dia, and the general administration and 
management of that country, have, as yet, 
received but little consideration on the part 
of this House ; and it appears to me that, 
during the short period which it will be 

ssible to keep the House together some 
ittle time ought to be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of that subject. Two years ago 
Parliament was dissolved upon the China 
question, but from that hour to this the 
question of China has not been mooted 
within these walls, Now that a treaty 
has been concluded with that Empire, 
bringing one-fifth of the human race in 
closer approximation for trading purposes 
with this country, I think that, at all 
events, one or two nights might be set 
aside for discussing the policy of England 
with regard to that great Empire. I have 
had considerable opportunity of seeing the 
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state of matters in that country, and have 
always maintained the decided conviction 
that our dealings with it for the last twenty- 
five years have been one tissue of blunders, 
and that is not difficult to be shown. At 
all events, we are now in a position to 
consider the question, and see if we cannot 
by some means draw the bonds of amity 
closer between ourselves and the Govern- 
ment of China, so that the fearful and 
atrocious outrages which have taken place 
there under our eyes may for the time to 
come be mitigated in some degree, if not 
altogether suppressed. With the views 
which I entertain upon the question of re- 
form, I do not think that I shall be deemed 
inconsistent if I reiterate the opinion that 
that question cannot be judiciously brought 
forward this Session. Indeed, I do not 
believe that any one would now press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to dosoa. In 
conclusion, I beg to seeond the Address 
which has been so ably moved by my hon. 
Friend. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I feel that I owe some apology to the 
House for intruding myself upon its notice 
on an occasion so important as the present. 
My excuse must be that I act upon the 
advice and with the sanction of Members 
of this House older and far more experi- 
enced than myself who have told me that 
my position as a member for a large division 
of a county—a constituency from which I 
believe I have never concealed the strong 
views which I entertain upon the questions 
which we are to discuss to-night—gives me 
some claim to assume a position to which 
otherwise my Parliamentary career would 
not enable me to aspire. Sir, in moving 
an Amendment to the Address on this oc- 
casion, I am not acting without a precedent. 
In the year 1841, the Government of Lord 
Melbourne, baving been defeated by an 
exceedingly small majority, dissolved par- 
liament and appealed to the country on the 
ground of confidence, and on the first night 
of the first Session of the new Parliament 
an Amendment was moved to the Address 
by Mr. Stuart Wortley, with the sanction 
of Sir Robert Peel. That Amendment 
was an addition to the Address, expressing 
the opinion that Her Majesty’s then Minis- 
ters did not possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons. It is, Sir, to an 
Amendment of a similar character that I 
am now going to ask the House to give its 
consent. Sir, whilst the Ministry of that 
day combated that Motion by a reference 
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to their measures and their general policy, 
they did not offer it any opposition on the 
ground of its being unconstitutional in its 
nature, or an undue interference with the 
prerogative of the Crown, and I do not 
anticipate that on this occasion we shall 
hear any objection to the Motion which 1 
have to make on such grounds. Neither 
can I imagine that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will complain of the course which we 
are taking. I say, Sir, that the issue 
which we now put to the House is simply 
that which the Government have already 
put to the people. And it is to thatquestion 
that I now ask the representatives of the 
people to give an answer. In dissolving 
the late Parliament, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not rest their case upon any 
particular measure. They did not com- 
plain that they were not supported in their 
foreign policy. They simply put this issue 
to the country ; they said, ‘ For two Ses- 
sions we have endeavoured to carry on the 
business of the country, without being able, 
upon a party division, to go into the lobby 
with a majority of this House.”’ They 
said that such a position was no longer 
consistent with their own dignity or ad- 
vantageous to the country. And they 
asked the country to return a House of 
Commons in which their minority should 
be converted into a majority. Sir, I hope 
that the decision of the challenge which 
has been thus thrown down, and which we 
thus accept, will, at the conclusion of this 
debate be received by both parties in a 
spirit of fairness and of honour. For my- 
self I can say, and I believe that in so 
doing I speak the sentiments of almost all 
the Members on this side of the House, 
that if we are defeated in the division on 
this Amendment we shall cheerfully and 
willingly bow to the decision of the House. 
We shall then know what is our position 
as an Opposition, We shall know that it 
will not be for hon. Members on this side 
of the House to aspire to guide the counsels 
of the country, but that it will be their 
part, while they exercise all the vigilance 
and watchfulness which is the duty of an 
Opposition, to give to the Government, as 
far as in their power, the undivided sup- 
port of the House of Commons in the com- 
plicated and difficult state of the relations 
which they will have to carry on with fo- 
reign countries. If, on the other hand, 


this Amendment should be successful, then 
I cannot imagine that it will be otherwise 
than satisfactory to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be released from a position 
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which they have already declared that, 
under such circumstances, they are no 
longer willing to occupy. Ihave no doubt 
that it will be satisfactory to them that the 
state of things which has existed for the 
last two Sessions should cease. I am most 
unwilling to detain the House at any length; 
but I vannot help asking you to look at 
one or two of the results which have follow- 
ed from the attempt to govern this country 
by a minority in this House. When we 
refer to the period of the accession to power 
of the present Government we cannot for- 
get the Conspiracy and Assassination Bill. 
A measure of that description had been 
recommended by the Earl of Derby on the 
first night of the Session, and that Bill 
was assented to almost unanimously by 
hon. Gentlemen who now sit on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House. Unable, 
however, to refrain from the temptation of 
joining on a cleverly-framed pretext with a 
large portion of the Members who sit on 
this side of the House, they afterwards 
succeeded in defeating Viscount Palmer- 
ston’s Government. But I may ask what 
did the new Government do with the 
Bill which they had said ought to be in- 
troduced ? They neither brought forward 
any new Bill of their own upon the subject 
nor proceeded with that of the former Go- 
vernment to the introduction of which they 
had assented. I believe that in almost the 
first despatch that was issued from the Fo- 
reign Office by the Earl of Malmesbury that 
noble Earl disclaimed the belief that any 
insult was intended, or, if any were intended 
it was pocketed with all the offensive re- 
marks that were made by the French 
colonels on the oceasion. The next matter 
to which I shall advert was the attempt 
to deal with the Government of India. I 
do not mean to argue that the Bill which 
the Government introduced on that subject 
would have passed the House, even if they 
had been in possession of a good working 
majority. It did not appear to meet with 
much sympathy from Members on either 
side; and possibly, therefore, I cannot 
urge it as a good instance of the results of 
government by a minority. But this I 
may say, that if they had possessed a 
majority, they would at least have shown 
so much confidence in their legislative 
power as to bring the Bill forward to a 
second reading. For the Bill which was 
eventually carried the Government can 
claim little or no credit. There was not a 
Member who took part in the diseussion, 
who had not as much to do with it as the 
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Government had. But while I am on the| of the House. It was a Bill which seemed 
Session of 1858 I cannot omit mentioning, | to show a distrust of the classes whom it 
nor can | help thanking the Government | professed to enfranchise—it appeared to be 
for that great advance which we were an attempt at compromise between Liberal 
allowed to make in the cause of religious and Conservative opinions. I believe that 
liberty. That which repeated and pro-| the method we took to combat that Bill 
tracted discussions in this House, repeated | was perfectly fair and constitutional. I 
majorities in the House of Commons, the | believe that the argument on both sides 
declared will of a great constituency, rea- was conducted for the most part with 
son and justice—that which, as I believe, | great fairness; but I must protest against 
all these advantages could not effect, the manner in which some hon. Gentlemen 
was at last easily—I will not say grace- | on the other side of the House attempted 
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fully—effected by the Government of the 


Earl of Derby, by the simple process of | 


elevating to the woolsack the most bit- 
ter opponent of the Jews. This is not 


the first time that the Conservative party | 
have been forced to yield long-cherished | 
prejudices and convictions—nay, some- | 


to force the Bill down our throats by 
allusions to perfectly extraneous circum- 
stances. We were told that the peace of 
Europe was in danger from our collisions, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the speech which concluded the debate, 
said —I quote from memory, but I believe 


times the party has been admired the ,I am substantially correct—he said, ‘I 
most when they have yielded the most. had hoped that the time was come when 
But let me remind the House that Catholic I might have come down to this House 
Emancipation and Corn Law repeal were and told them, that the thunder-cloud 
not assented to in order to avoid an em- which overhung Europe had passed away; 
barrassing vote or petty complications. I but for this unhappy, this unfortunate Re- 
pass, Sir, from the remainder of the! solution of the noble Lord, that might 
transactions of that Session. I shall not have been.’’ Now I say that the Resolution 
stop to inquire into the results of that of the noble Lord referred to the Bill, and 
well-meant but most unfortunate attempt to no other matter than the Bill before the 
to improve the condition and to give con-| House, and if the state of the Govern- 
tentment to the Ionian Islanders; I shall | ment was such that it could bear no attack 
come to the more engrossing topics which | upon its measures, then it was not the duty 
occupied so much of our attention in the|of the Government to take that oppor- 
course of the last Session of Parliament. tunity of attempting to alter the very 
Her Majesty’s Government brought in a basis and ground-work of our institutions 


Bill to settle the question of church rates, 
which I shall not stop to discuss; it is 
sufficient to say that it did not meet the 
approbation of this House. They also 
brought in a Bill to amend the representa- 
tion of the people. It is not my wish to 
reopen the discussion on that Bill, but I 
may say of it that while it obtained more 
respect it certainly did not conciliate more 
general support than their previous attempt 
at legislation on the question of India. I 
think that the causes of the want of sup- 
port were to be found in this—that while 
the Bill made concessions in a popular 
direction so great as to alienate from it the 
cordial support of the Conservative sup- 
porters of the Government — concessions 
80 great as to deprive the Government of 


'—a subject which could not be mooted at 
all without undergoing the most full, and 
fair, and complete discussion. In spite, 
however, of this strong language, the 
| Resolution of the noble Lord was carried. 
It may be granted that there existed great 
‘differences of opinion as to the courses 
which were then open to the Government. 
No doubt there were circumstances at that 
time highly favourable to the settlement of 
the Reform question—cireumstances which 
‘it is possible may never occur again. There 
‘appeared in that debate a remarkable 
‘unanimity of sentiment on both sides of 
‘the House as to the kind of measure that 
‘ought to be passed. The country had 
fully, and clearly, and temperately ex- 
| pressed its disapprobation of the Bill of 





the most valuable support of two of their | the Government, and had also pointed out 
most respected colleagues, it yet did not the kind of Bill which it was ready to 
go far enough in the popular direction. | accept. No doubt, then, that a great 
The concessions it made were too grudg- opportunity of settling the question was 
ingly bestowed, too much fenced round | lost on that occasion; but I hold that it 
with obstructions, to secure for the Bill| was for the Government, and for the 
the support of hon. Gentlemen on this side | Government alone, to judge what course 
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pursue. It was perfectly competent for 
them either to go on with that measure or 
to bring in another Bill, and it was perfectly 
competent for them to take the course 
which they did, and to advise Her Majesty 
to dissolve Parliament ; but while I do not 
deny that that course was competent for | 
them to take, I deny that it was either a 
wise or a prudent course. Under any cir- | 
cumstances it would have been incurring a. 
grave responsibility to say that a Parlia- | 
ment which was scarcely two years old, | 
and with respect to which there was no; 
reason to suppose that any great differences | 
of opinion existed between the House of | 
Commons and the country—a House of | 
Commons which had shown great modera- | 
tion, great tact, and great patriotism in the 
attitude it assumed with regard to foreign 
affairs—I think it would have been assum- 
ing a grave responsibility at any time to 
dissolve such a Parliament as this; but at 
such a time, at such a crisis, when the 
wisest man could not foretell what a day 
or an hour might bring forth, I say it was 
an act which | cannot eharacterize in any 
other words than as an act of rashness 
and recklessness. But, further, if the Par- 
liament was to be dissolved, I maintain 
that it was only due to the country to 
place the issue fairly and intelligibly be- 
fore them. I think it was not fair for the 
Government to abandon their Bill and to 
treat the Resolution as a vote of general 
censure, and to make that the ground 
of appeal to the country. I think they 
ought to have stated plainly, whether 
they abided by the principles of their Re- 
form Bill or not. I think it was trifling 
with the subject to take up the question 
in accordance with a pledge extorted from 
them, and then on the first defeat to 
abandon it altogether, and to leave it 
to the chapter of chances, whether it 
would ever be brought before the House of 
Commons again or not. Then with regard 
to their domestic policy, I find that the 
Government has been weakened by the 
loss of two of its most distinguished Mem- 
bers. I find that they have not the cor- 
dial and real support of their own party— 
[Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] I should like to 
ask those hon. Members who cheer so lus- 
tily, how many of them defended the Re- 
form Bill on the hustings. I should like 


to ask them, whether a Member of the Go- 
vernment did not refuse to go down to can- 
vass the constituency of Dovor with the 
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was most fitting for its own dignity to 
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Reform Bill tied round his neck. 
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is cordial support, then I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the term. I repeat, 
therefore, that it is doubtful if they have 
the cordial support of their own party. 
During their whole term of office they 
have been unable to pass any measures of 
importance—[ Cries of **Oh!"’] True it 
is, that with assistance from this side of 
the House they have passed some mea- 
sures, but they have originated nothing ; 
they have lived upon scraps and hints from 
others, and we now find that they appeal 
to their foreign policy alone for their justi- 
fication. They told us, shortly before the 
dissolution, that they were indispensable 
to the peace of Europe. A very few days 
after the dissolution, the aspect of affairs 
was sufficient to show the nullity of that 
plea. I will not go into the question of 
foreign policy before the papers which have 
been promised shall be laid upon the table; 
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| but I say, that, so far as we know, it is im- 


possible not to think that there has been 
very great mismanagement in the affairs 
of our foreign policy. England, at the 
beginning of the year, occupied as proud 
and as high a position in the councils of 
Europe as it was ever her lot to enjoy. 
We were as powerful as ever we were; 
we had come successful out of the Indian 
war; we were at peace with the whole 
world, and I cannot but think that it was 
then an object of the greatest importance 
and necessity for any nation in Europe to 
retain the respect and friendship of Eng- 
land. I think that England was then in 
@ position to speak with authority and 
power to all the nations of Europe, and it 
is impossible to conceive how, if the Go- 
vernment had so spoken, the war could 
have broken out. At any rate it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose that the plea 
which the Government urged—the plea 
that they were indispensable to the peace of 
Europe—has utterly failed. I say, speak- 
ing in the state of darkness in which we are 
kept on this subject, that their conduct, as 
far as we know it, in the past, is not suffi- 
cient to inspire us with confidence for the 
future. No man can have heard with greater 
satisfaction than myself the statement that 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to pre- 
serve strict neutrality. But the House 
must recollect that the war which has now 
begun is likely to spread over the whole of 
Europe, and that complications may ensue 
to cope with which will require all the 
wisdom, prudence, and sagacity of the 
best statesmen which England can produce. 
I therefore think that the foreign policy of 
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the Government affords no reason why the 
judgment which we ask the House to pass 
on their domestic career should be stayed. 
Well, then, perhaps I may be expected 
very shortly to touch upon the consequences 
which we expect to follow from a successful 
issue to this Amendment. I have no doubt 
we shall be taunted in the course of this 
debate with the divided state of our party. 
It is not for me to tell the House what 
arrangements have been already made or 
what sacrifices we are ready to make, but 
I believe the House will hear in the course 
of this debate from the chiefs of each sec- 
tion that the great Liberal party is not so 
divided as it has been. We have learned 
a lesson from adversity, and the leaders of 
all the sections of our party are prepared 
to eo-operate for the advancement of what 
they consider the good of their country. 
We have learned, as I said, a lesson from 
adversity, and perhaps, also, we have 
learned a lesson from the opposite side of 
the House. We admire the compact 
phalanx which we see in front of us, but 
we do not feel certain that there is not in 
that party as much difference on matters 
of principle as in our own. Our differences 
are, in my opinion, only differences of de- 
tail. Well, then, I say our prospects of 
success are such as to hold out the hope of 
forming a firm and stable Liberal Govern- 
ment, such as inspires me with confidence 
to move this Amendment. We shall be 
told, no doubt, that this is a party move. 
I admit that it is a party move. I admit 
that in a crisis of our domestic and foreign 
affairs, such as the present, I would rather 
see a party in office which, while it repre- 
sents most fullyand exactly the thoughts and 
feelings of all educated Englishmen, has at 
the same time always given a steady and con- 
sistent support to every measure of social 
and political reform. I would rather place 
power in the hands of such a party than 
in the hands of a party whose very name 
and being are antagonistic to all progress. 
I would rather see in office in this crisis of 
our foreign affairs the successors and in- 
heritors of that policy of peace and non- 
interference which was advocated by Fox 
and Grey than the inheritors of the tradi- 
tions of that warlike, interfering, and sub- 
sidising policy which characterized the 
Administrations of Castlereagh and Pitt. 
I admit that in this sense it is a party 
move ; but I deny that it is a move under- 
taken for the political aggrandizement of 
_ any set of individuals. I say that office 
holds out no great temptations to any 
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statesman at this crisis in the national 
affairs. With the increase in our arma- 
ments, which I suppose every Government 
will think it necessary to continue, there 
must necessarily be an increase of taxation. 
With increase of taxation we shall probably 
have discontent throughout the country. 
There is nothing, in truth, but a heritage 
of trouble for statesmen whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power. This is no field 
for any but the noblest ambition. I ask, 
then, the House to decide this question on 
grounds far higher than those of personal 
ambition. I ask them to recollect that 
upon it may hinge the question of peace 
or war for England. I ask every Member 
of this House to put this question to his 
own conscience, and I say that he who 
does not so answer it will be wanting in 
his duty to this House, to his constituents, 
and to his country. I move, Sir, that 
the following words be added to the Ad- 
dress :— 

** But we beg humbly to submit to Her Majesty, 
that it is essential for securing satisfactory re- 
sults to our deliberations, and for facilitating the 
discharge of Her Majesty’s high functions, that 
ler Majesty’s Government should possess the 
confidence of this House and of the Country ; and 
we deem it our duty respectfully to represent to 
Her Majesty that such confid is not reposed 
in the present Advisers of Her Majesty.” 

Mr. HANBURY said, that he rose with 
much pleasure to second the Amendment 
which had been so ably proposed by the 
noble Marquess the Member for North 
Laneashire. In doing so, he must venture 
to observe that he was not actuated by any 
feeling of personal vanity in assuming the 
prominent position which he then occupied. 
He rose with feelings of diffidence to per- 
form the important duty he had under- 
taken, but with feelings of confidence in 
the goodness and justice of the cause. He 
thought that the challenge thrown out by 
the Ministry at the close of last Session in 
the Speech from the Throne ought to be 
taken up, and that the question at issue— 
whether the Ministers possessed the con- 
fidence of the majority of the country, had 
been fairly and properly raised. He be- 
lieved that the constituency which he*had 
the hovour to represent had answered the 
question, by not opposing the return of his 
hon. Colleague and himself, He said by not 
opposing their return, because in substance 
they were unopposed, although there was 
the shadow of an opposition at the last 
moment by a gentleman who appeared to 
have no very distinct political opinions, but 
whose personal qualifications might be 
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summed up in the fact that he had a large 
family and a small income. He might also 
answer the question by alluding to the 
history of the party by which the Ministry 
was now surrounded, and which had always 
opposed measures of progress and reform. 
But he preferred to answer it by a refer- 
ence to the history of the Administration 
itself. How had it gained office? By a 
vote on an abstract Resolution. He was 
aware that they on his side of the House 
had been blamed for voting for the Reso- 
lution of the noble Lord the Member for 
London ; but surely hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site did the same thing, with only this dif- 
ference, that the Resolution of the noble 
Lord went to an essential portion of the 
Bill itself which it condemned, while that 
supported by hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
no relation whatever to the Bill under 
discussion. He would venture to allude 
to some of the acts of inconsistency com- 
mitted by the Conservative Government 
last Session. In Opposition they had 
always supported the property qualifica- 
tion ; in office they abandoned their oppo- 
sition and allowed the property qualifica- 
tion to be abolished. When an India Bill 
was proposed they protested that it would 
be dangerous to our empire to legislate for 
India, yet they afterwards undertook to 
legislate for India, and they did so by 
bringing in a Bill so absurd and ridiculous 
that it gained for the Ministry the con- 
tempt it deserved, and became the laugh- 
ing-stock of the country, They were 
rescued by the Resolutions of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), and the matter 
ended by the Government adopting a Bill 
brought in by another noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston), although it was somewhat 
marred by the change of hands it had 
passed through. They had always opposed 
the admission of the Jews into Parliament. 
In Opposition they said that it would be 
interfering with the Christian character of 
the House if they were admitted ; but in 
power, by means of a shabby form, they 
admitted Jews to seats in Parliament. He 
would ask, however, if they believed their 
admission to be dangerous, why did they 
admit them at all? If they thought they 
might sit in Parliament without danger, 
why did they not admit them handsomely? 
Then with regard to church rates. The 


measure introduced by the Government was 
no doubt well-intentioned, but it was simply 
impracticable, and tended rather to create 
confusion and arouse animosity than to settle 
the question, while it recognized the prin- 
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a national establishment. Last Session 
Ministers were supported in office almost 
entirely by the Radical Members of the 
House gained by promises of a popular Re- 
form Bill. But what was their Reform 
Bill? A Reform Bill was wanted to abolish 
the system of nomination, but their Bill, 
by its transfer of county votes from the 
boroughs appeared to have re-introduced 
the principle of nomination which it was 
the object of previous Reforms Bills to re- 
move, and it disturbed the public mind by 
its fancy franchises, while it held that a 
£10 borough franchise was unalterable. 
Their excuse for bringing ina Reform Bill, 
to which they could scarcely disguise their 
hostility, was, that it had been reeommend- 
ed in the Speech from the Throne; now 
this again was their condemnation, the 
Speech from the Throne was always cor- 
sidered the speech of Ministers. If they 
thought reform essential they ought not 
to have accepted office, and if they did 
not think so, for what reason did they 
bring ina Bill on the subject? All the 
hopes they had given to the Radical Mem- 
bers as the price of their suppurt were 
found to be delusive and hypocritical. 
Then with regard to the dissolution of 
Parliament, he thought Ministers justly 
deserved the condemnation of the House 
for taking a step so unjustifiable at such a 
crisis. The events that occurred were so 
momentous, that if Parliament had not 
been sitting at the time, it would have 
been summoned at once, in order to give 
weight to the position of the Minister at 
the head of affairs, and to entitle this coun- 
try to respect from foreign Powers. But 
Ministers dissolved because they had not a 
majority in that House. He thought it 
was the universal opinion that the noble 
Lord who guided our foreign affairs knew 
as little of foreign diplomacy as he cared 
for the correct spelling of attachés. He 
was sure it was the universal opinion that 
the speech of that noble Lord in the other 
House on the last night of the last Session 
was marked by hesitation, vacillation, and 
ambiguity of purpose. How strong a 
contrast it presented to the words that 
fell from the noble Lord (Lord Claren- 
don). With regard to the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, his opinions, 
expressed in the other House at the close 
of the Session, greatly differed from the 
views that fell from his lips a few days 
afterwards at the Lord Mayor’s banquet. 
It was most important that England 
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should have at the head of affairs at 
the present moment a Minister who was 
thoroughly acquainted with foreign diplo- 
macy, so as to entitle this country to the 
respect of foreign Powers, which we had 
now somewhat lost. The Liberal party, 
then, had no confidence in the men who 
filled office. Nor could he believe that 
any true Conservative could do so. Could 
hon. Gentlemen opposite themselves ap- 
prove of such tergiversation as they had 
seen in their own ranks? Did they ap- 
prove of the abolition of the property 
qualification—one of the points of the 
charter—the conduct of the Government 
with reference to church rates, and tlreir 
mode of legislating for India, after they 
had declared that to do so would endanger 
the empire, their false promises and mis- 
chievous attempts at Reform? So much 
for the measures of the past Session. 
He must now allude to their antecedents. 
They were the men who opposed all the 
good measures passed during the present 
century—the success of which had con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and had made the people happy, 
contented, and united. He would ask 
the most conscientious Conservative what 
would have been the case if the Tories 
had prevailed in their opposition to Liberal 
measures, if Old Sarum had been upheld, 
and Manchester had been refused munici- 
pal and political privileges. There would 
have been no municipal Reform, no re- 
moval of the restrictions on trade, no re- 
mission of heavy taxation. The Roman 
Catholics would still have been oppressed, 
and food would still have been burdened 
with taxes. He protested that the party 
now in power were no longer entitled to 
the name of Conservative, and that hon. 
Gentlemen who supported them would be 
carried down to posterity as followers of 
the Earl of Derby. As to hon. Gentlemen 
on his own side of the House, they advo- 
cated Liberal measures because they be- 
lieved in them, and they were the true 
Conservatives, for it was only such mea- 
sures as those that tended to the security 
of the throne and the integrity of the con- 
stitution. Ifthe House believed with them 
that those men were in the wrong, and 
that it was only by the overruling of their 
efforts by Providence that the country had 
been preserved from imminent danger, and 
if they thought that at this crisis it was 
of paramount importance that the Govern- 
ment should be united and composed of 
Liberal men, there would be no difficulty 
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in voting for the Amendment, and thus 
telling the present Government that the 
country and the House had no confidence 
in them, and that the public interests im- 
peratively demanded that they should at 
once resign their offices. 


Amendment proposed at the end of the 
Question to add the words, — 

“ But we beg humbly to submit to Her Majesty, 
that it is essential for securing satisfactory re- 
sults to our deliberations, and for facilitating the 
discharge of Her Majesty’s high functions, that 
Her Majesty’s Government should possess the 
confidence of this House and of the Country ; and 
we deem it our duty respectfully to represent to 
Her Majesty that such confidence is not reposed 
in the present Advisers of Her Majesty.” 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I find no fault with 
the course taken by the noble Lord and 
his friends. I think it one convenient for 
the public service, and advantageous to the 
country, especially in the state in which we 
at present find it. I think it of great ad- 
vantage that we should know whether the 
advisers of Her Majesty possess the con- 
fidence of Parliament, and I think that we 
have given satisfactory evidence of the 
sincerity of this opinion by advising Her 
Majesty to dissolve the Jate Parliament. 
But I would observe, in passing, that when 
the noble Lord talks of the precedent of 
1841 as being identical with the position 
and conduct of the present Ministry, he will, 
on examination and reflection, find a very 
considerable difference between the two 
cases. It is true the Earl of Derby, from 
a sense of duty, advised Her Majesty to 
dissolve the late Parliament, it having been 
assembled under the influence of his pre- 
decessors and opponents, and he, as is 
well known, counting in it but a com- 
paratively small number of supporters. 
But what was the conduct of the Ministry 
that dissolved the Parliament of 1841 ? 
They dissolved a Parliament that had been 
elected under their own influence; they 
dissolved a Parliament composed mainly of 
their own friends, and the Resolution Sir 
Robert Peel felt it his duty should be 
moved by way of Amendment on the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament was authorized 
by very different circumstances from those 
at present existing, and certainly met a 
very different fate to that which, I think, 
awaits the Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord. Why, Sir, it was made a just re- 
proach to the Ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
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of which the noble Lord the Member for | ed for four-and-twenty hours ; and, as the 
the City of London (Lord J. Russell) was noble Lord and his Friends have thought 
the leader in this House, that it remained | it the proper course not to lose a moment 
on these benches year after year, for two in challenging the propriety of our being 
whole years, after it had received a signal | on these benches, so do I impress on the 
defeat in 1839, and in continued and con- | House the importance of not unnecessarily 
tinual minorities, yet neither appealed to | losing a moment in coming to the decision. 
the country nor resigned office; and when; Now, Sir, what are the grounds on which 
it did appeal to the country it was on a|the noble Lord and his Friends seek to 
vote of censure, carried in its own Parlia- | establish the want of confidence he says 
ment by those who had been originally its | this House ought to feel in Her Majesty’s 
own supporters. Was that the position of |Government? For, though it may be in 
the Government of ‘the Earl of Derby? | the power of a majority of the House ad- 
True, our measures were not successful, | verse to Ministers to come to a resolution 
and this is not surprising, when it is borne | for their expulsion without a reason, still 
in mind that they were brought forward in| the noble Lord and his Friends must feel 
a Parliament of which only one-third were | that a decision of that kind would lose all 
our supporters. I doubt whether any mea-| moral wejght. The noble Lord on the 
sures could have been brought forward, | present occasion, no doubt acting on the 
however matured, however happily adapted | best advice, has really opened all the 
to the circumstances with which they were | grounds on which a Resolution express- 
intended to cope, that would have been | ing a want of confidence in a Government 
successful in a Parliament so constituted. | ought to be moved. I find the first of 
It was no disgrace to us that our measures | these grounds to be the failure of our mea- 
could not be carried in a hostile Parliament, | sures in several instances in the late Par- 
but it was a just reason for advising Her Ma- | liament. Now, I do not think that is a 
jesty to appeal to the country under the cir- | fair ground on which to rest a vote of 
cumstances. Now, Sir, I think I have suc- | want of confidence on the part of the pre- 
cessfully shown that the position of Her|sent one. Looking at the circumstances 
Majesty’s present Government is very dif-| under which we acceded to power, and to 
ferent from that in which Lord Melbourne | which I have already referred, it was be- 
was placed in 1841, and which is now)cause we were unsuccessful in carrying 
appealed to as a justification for the|our measures in the late Parliament that 
course taken by the noble Lord. But] we advised an appeal to the country. If, 
having made that observation in reply to | therefore, the present Parliament decides 
the noble Lord, I again repeat that I find | on giving a fair and constitutional hear- 
no fault with the course so taken. I have|ing to any measures we may bring for- 
shown my sense of it by rising immediately | ward, it will be quite unnecessary for this 
to reply to the accusations he has made, | House to vindicate the charge against us 
and I assure the noble Lord and the House | of not having been able to pass our mea- 
that I do so from a sense of the importance | sures in the last. But the noble Lord 
of this question, and the conviction that it says that, having been unable to pass 
ought not to be left for a moment unne-/our measures, we counselled a dissolu- 
cessarily in suspense. It is of the highest | tion of Parliament,—a course constitu- 
importance to the public interests that this | tional, the noble Lord admits, but in his 
question should be immediately decided ; | opinion reckless and unwise. With all 
and I hope by my rising at this moment, | deference to the noble Lord and _ his 
at once to meet the charges made by the | Friends, I think that is rather begging the 
noble Lord and his Friends, that the House | question. Whether the dissolution was 
will be enabled to divide on it to-night, and ! reckless and unwise is a conclusion for the 
thus settle at this momentous crisis which | present Parliament to form. Now, Sir, 
party indeed possesses the confidence of | the noble Lord and his Friends admit that 
Parliament. I entirely reciprocate the sen- | there were two courses open to us after the 
timent expressed by the noble Lord and | decision at which the House arrived on the 
his Friends, and I undertake for hon. Gen- | Resolution of the noble Lord (Lord John 
tlemen on this side of the House that if we | Russell)—a Motion which the noble Lord 
are defeated, the Government by which we | at the time did not disguise was intended 
are succeeded shall receive from us a fair as one of censure and condemnation. We 
and constitutional support. But the deci- | might hmve resigned our offices or we might 
sion ought not, at this crisis, to be delay- have taken the alternative we ultimately 
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adopted. I donot think, in a constitutional 
sense, we were bound to resign our offices 
on being defeated in a Parliament not as- 
sembled under our auspices. It is a matter 
of notoriety that the last House was filled 
with those belonging to that educated class, 
that limited but highly favoured Whig con- 
nection, of which the noble Lord is an 
ornament, and who are the hereditary op- 
ponents of the political party we profess 
to represent. Under the circumstances I 
cannot see how the course we advised Her 
Majesty to take can be called unwise or 
reckless. There is nothing in a dissolution 
of Parliament which the great Liberal 
party, even if all its sections are agreed, 
should look upon with jealousy and distrust. 
I do not know whether the sections of that 
party who sit below the gangway are of 
opinion that frequent dissolutions of Par- 
liament are always to be deprecated. That 
distrust of the people I thought was con- 
fined to the ‘‘ educated ”’ faction. I know 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
never hears of a dissolution of Parliament 
but he rises to condemn it; and that is 
perfectly in harmony with the political 
views of the party—the ‘‘ educated ”’ party 
—to which we are indebted for the Sep- 
tennial Act. But I was not prepared to 
hear that all the re-combined sections of 
that party are of the same opinion on this 
important constitutional point—that fre- 
quent dissolutions of Parliament are un- 
wise and reckless. But I am very glad 
the noble Lord, in the manly and promis- 
ing speech he has made, has limited his 
objections to the dissolution, to the policy 
of that course, and has not condescended 
to intrude upon the House that trash of 
which we have heard so much with re- 
gard to the conduct of the elections, the 
corruption of the constituencies, and the 
compacts with foreign Powers and hier- 
archies. Perhaps the noble Lord thought 
the subject had been exhausted by a master. 
Perhaps he thought if he had, without suf- 
ficient examination, indulged in such state- 
ments, he might have been liable to the 
replies that followed them when they pro- 
ceeded from another quarter. Now Par- 
liament has met, I am glad to find that this 
question is, at least, to be discussed in the 
spirit of gentlemen, with high party views 
and on broad constitutional principles. 
There was a statement that came from a 
great authority, and which I know exer- 
cised considerable influence on the public 
mind, for it was made at a very apropos 
moment, when it was supposed it would 
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have great influence on the borough elec- 
tions. I was at that time much engaged, 
and probably read the public prints with 
more haste than I ought to have done, 
but I read that statement because I took 
an interest both in the locality where it 
was made and the eminent individual who 
made it. When I saw in the newspapers 
the name ‘City of Carlisle,”’ I naturally 
looked at what was taking place in that 
quarter. But reading, I fear a little in- 
correctly, I confess I did mistake, at the 
time, the speech which appears to have 
been made by a distinguished Member 
of this House for that of the young gentle- 
man that he was introducing to his con- 
stituents. When I read that charge upon 
the Ministry which we were told was to be 
the basis of a parliamentary vote of want 
of confidence, when I read statements 
made without the slightest foundation and 
with a bitterness which seemed to me to be 
perfectly gratuitous, I could not help say- 
ing ‘‘ Young men will be young men.” 
Youth is, as we all know, somewhat reck- 
less in assertion, and when we are juvenile 
and curly one takes a pride in sarcasm and 
invective. Nevertheless, one could not re- 
frain from an interest in a young relative of 
a distinguished Member of this House, and, 
although the statements were not very 
agreeable to Her Majesty’s Ministers, one 
was glad to recognize a chip of the old 
block. I felt—and Iam sure my colleagues 
shared the sentiment —that when that 
young gentleman entered this House, he 
might, when gazing upon the venerable 
form, and listening to the accents of be- 
nignant wisdom that fall from the lips of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle, he might learn how reckless as- 
sertion in time may mature into accuracy 
of statement, and how bitterness and in- 
vective, however organic, can be controlled 
by the vicissitudes of a wise experience, 
Yes, Sir, the statements made in that 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman have 
been circulated in every form, and for a 
time have been credited in every quarter in 
this country. The public have really be- 
lieved that a corrupt Administration has 
been obtaining returns from the hustings 
by the vilest means, and for the most in- 
famous purposes. They have believed 
that the allowance to innkeepers for the 
billeting of soldiers was absolutely in- 
creased at the arbitrary will of a War 
Minister, in order to bribe the publicans to 
vote for Government candidates, though 
every hon. Gentleman in this House must 
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be perfectly aware that their predecessors 
had passed the Act by which that increase 
of allowance was constitutionally. made, 
and that the Act had been for some time 
in operation. The public did believe that 
barracks were built and contracts given, 
when contracts were never entered into 
and when barracks were never built. More 
than that, the public really did believe 
that my Lord Derby had subscribed—had 
boasted, as the right hon. Gentleman says 
he was informed, of having subscribed 
£20,000 to a fund to manage the elec- 
tions. The Earl of Derby has treated 
that assertion, quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, with silent contempt. All 
the other assertions made at the time 
have been answered in detail, and there- 
fore I suppose he thought the time 
might come when the subject being fairly 
before the House, he could leave it to 
me to say for him, what I do say now, 
that that statement was an impudent fa- 
brication. But what are all these con- 
tracts with innkeepers to the compact 
with the Pope? Next to nothing. Sir, 
it is not an agreeable duty to have to 
listen to statements made until Parliament 
meets by Privy Councillors, by men who 
have filled the highest offices of state, 
and, for aught I know, who may be about 
to fill high offices of state, but upon which 
the moment Parliament meets, every one 
is silent. Neither the Mover nor the 
Seconder of this great indictment of want 
of confidence condescends even to mention 
them. And yet the charge isa weighty 
one. Is it true that the Earl of Derby has 
entered into any compact or contract, or 
understanding with any hierarchy in this 
country, or with any agent of any foreign 
Prince, to influence the elections of our 
own country ? These are statements which 
ought not to be made by persons of emi- 
nence without some examination. Sir, 
I state, in a manner the most unequivocal 
and unhesitating, that there has been no 
compact of that kind, and that the support 
that was given in many instances to the 
Members on this side of the House at the 
late general election by our fellow-subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic faith was 
given, not only without compact and with- 
out conditions, but was given without even 
communication with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I take it for granted that 


those who supported us under these cir- 
cumstances, like the other subjects of 
Tier Majesty, had formed their own fair 
opinion, right or wrong, on public events, 
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on public men, and on public policy. But it 
seems that the civil and religious liberty 
granted to the Roman Catholics, especially 
with the aid ofthe noble Lord, means civil 
and religious liberty to vote for Whigs, 
and to support Whig candidates. The 
moment a British or Irish subject profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion votes for 
a Tory, it would seem that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite meditate the revival of penal 
laws. 

Now, Sir, I have touched upon two 
grounds upon which this vote of want 
of confidence recommends itself to the 
House—this vote of want of confidence in 
the unusual form of an Amendment to the 
Address in answer to the gracious Speech 
from the Throne. First of all, it is said 
that in many instances our measures failed 
in Parliament ; but that was the very 
ground upon which a new Parliament has 
been called upon to assemble. Secondly, 
it is said that we advised Her Majesty to 
dissolve Parliament, which, in the opinion 
of the noble Lord, was an unwise and 
reckless measure ; but that, in fact, is the 
very question at issue. And now what are 
the other grounds? What has occurred 
since the dissolution to justify this Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord? The conduct, it 
is said, of our foreign affairs. It appears 
that the negotiations which were in pro- 
gress when the late Parliament was dis- 
solved have proved unsuccessful, and that 
war between some of the Powers of Europe 
has ensued. As far as I could collect the 
drift of the noble Lord—though I must 
say he showed considerable diplomatic 
ablility himself in the shadowy manner in 
which he framed that part of his indict- 
ment—there is, no doubt, some foundation 
for his statement ad invidiam that we have 
been unsuccessful in the management of our 
foreign relations, and that our negotiations, 
which had been undertaken to avert war, 
had not preserved peace. The noble Lord 
and his friends have a right to the suspicion 
that the conduct of our foreign relations 
since the commencement of this year have 
not been condueted with ability; but surely 
the only grounds upon which an opinion on 
that subject can be formed are the ample 
documents which I am about immediately to 
lay upon the table of the House. Surely the 
noble Lord, although he is a party man 
—and I do not honour the noble Lord the 
less because he is a party man, for I look 
upon the existence of party as the best 
security for our Parliamentary government 
and for our public liberty, —surely the noble 
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Lord as a party man will not lay it 
down as a principle that he and his friends, 
even if he had a majority, should decide 
upon the conduct of negotiations without 
reading and studying the documents which 
can alone inform him as to the nature of 
those negotiations ? Would the noble Lord, 
as a party man, say that success is the 
only test of ability in negotiation, and that 
the Government that has failed in the con- 
duct of a negotiation to avert war is not 
worthy to conduct the affairs of this coun- 
try? Is that the principle upon which the 
noble Lord would insist? It is the only 
one left, and probably it is. The war that 
has recently broken out in Europe was in 
the memory of every hon. Gentleman in 
this House preceded by another war. Itis 
only four years since a war took place, not 
merely between two of our allies, but be- 
tween this country itself and a great military 
Power—Russia, Were there no negotia- 
tions then entered into to prevent war ? 
Was not the stake infinitely greater and the 
responsibility proportionately increased when 
it was our own immediate action that was in 
question, and our own conduct on the im- 
portant question of peace or war that was 
at issue 2? Well, I want to know who were 
then the Ministers? We were not respon- 
sible for those negotiations. The Govern- 
ment at that time was not a Government 
in a minority. That was not a Govern- 
ment formed of men of inferior abilities 
and of deficient experience, as you take 
every opportunity of informing us that we 
are. On the contrary, it was presided 
over by a celebrated European statesman, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who had himself 
assisted in the construction of those famous 
treaties of 1815, of which we hear so much 
now-a-days. He had for his Foreign 
Secretary a distinguished minister who 
had filled the highest offices in the ser- 
vice of the Crown, and had been am- 
bassador at great Courts. Who is to be 
your Foreign Secretary now I do not know, 
but a very distinguished man indeed is my 
Lord Clarendon. You had then the Earl of 
Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon, men of ad- 
mirable ability and experience, to conduct 
your negotiations. But had you nobody 
else? Why, there was the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, who, like Corio- 
lanus, showed his wounds yesterday to 
the populace, and is an avowed candidate 
for power. He is of opinion, as some 
others are too, that he has some know- 
ledge of Foreign Affairs, and he takes 
every opportunity of intimating that he 
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is the only man who can wage war or 
preserve peace. The Earl of Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon had the assistance 
of the noble Member for Tiverton. I 
will say nothing of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, because his expe- 
rience as Foreign Minister is but limited. 
Well, what did the noble Member for Ti- 
verton, and the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
Lord Clarendon do in the way of negotia- 
tion to prevent the war? Why, the shame 
of those negotiations is not yet forgot- 
ten in England. The State paper of Vi- 
enna is not yet entirely blotted out of the 
consciousness of the people of this country. 
You had great advantages, and you signally 
failed; you had a majority in Parliament ; 
you had wise and experienced statesmen ; 
you had a still greater stake to prick you 
to exertion, and to increase your responsi- 
bility, and yet you were utterly discom- 
fited. You had something yet more than 
we had with our poor means to preserve 
peace. You had an Opposition numerous 
and fairly ambitious, but in the midst of 
your negotiations that Opposition did not 
bring forward votes of want of confidence, 
nor propose cunning resolutions to embar- 
rass the public service. We sat there, 
aided you in your difficulties, and supported 
you heartily and truly. [‘*No.’] Is there 
any one can murmur ‘‘No”’? I defy any 
man to bring an instanee during that war 
in which we brought forward a single Mo- 
tion to embarrass you, and when by your 
general misgovernment and misconduct of 
the war there rose a public outcry which 
ealled for your fall, it was a Member on 
your own side of the House who struck 
the blow, and it was by the votes of several 
sections of the Liberal party that the re- 
sult was accomplished and you were eject- 
ed from office. 

So much, then, for the third ground on 
which this vote of want of confidence is 
rested. I think I have shown the House 
that it is one which cannot be urged with 
plausibility even to the public of Carlisle, 
which believes in compacts with the Pope, 
and which credits monstrous assertions 
about billets being raised and contracts 
entered into for party purposes, if they 
are only circulated on high authority. 
There is still one more ground on which 
the noble Lord and his friends rest the 
vindication of the line which they are 
now taking, and that is the failure of 
our late measure for the Amendment of 
the Representation of the People, and the 
conclusion consequent on that failure of 
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our insufficiency to deal with the question | received from Sir R. Peel. The noble 
of Parliamentary Reform. Well now, let! Lord, who is so constant in his denuncia- 
us consider this point. It is unnecessary | tions of Government by a minority, him- 
on this occasion to vindicate the measure | self proposed to change the English con- 
which we brought forward in the last ‘stitution, and give representation to mi- 
Parliament, but I will state one fact, not | norities at the hustings. I suppose he is 
upon my own authority, but on that of | | the only person who can be intrusted with 
men of high scientific character, not con- | the preparation of a Reform Bill, because 
nected with politics or with parties, whose | theother noble Lord, the Member for Tiver- 
only object in their researches is to estab- | ton, does not like the subject at all. It is 
lish and promulgate truth, and that is that one to which he does not conceal his disin- 
our measure would have inereased the con- | clination. We, who, at least, have pre- 
stituent body by not less than 500,000, | pared and introduced a measure which 
being absolutely a larger addition than was | would more than have doubled the consti- 
made by the Reform Bill of 1832. There | tuency of the kingdom, are never to be 
were great objections to details, but still allowed to give our opinions on a measure 
details no doubt of importance, urged | of this kind, while the noble Lord, who 
against that measure. It was said, for scarcely conceals his opinion that all Par- 
instance, that it would disfranchise county | liamentary Reform is a bad thing, and who 
freeholders living in towns, that it would | tells you that if you are to have it you shall 


enable votes to be given by papers, and 
other objections were made to it. Admit- | 
ting, for the sake of argument, that these | 
propositions perfectly deserved the condem- 
nation they received, have no propositions 


to amend the representation of the people | 


have as little as possible, is the popular 
‘candidate for the command of what we 
were told yesterday are now ‘the united 
‘sections of the Liberal party.’’ I con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) on the lamb-like manner 


been coupled and connected with proposi- |in which he abdicated those portentous 
tions which were equally unsuccessful and | opinions which awhile ago frighted the 
equally condemned ? Why don’t we hear | island from its propriety. 

of them? Why are we always told of) I have now gone over the five grounds 
our unhappy proposal to disfranchise free- | on which the noble Lords and his Friends 
holders and to give votes by papers? The | rest their case for a verdict of want of con- 


noble Lord the Member for the City has | 
been in office almost ali his life, he has | 
had a monopoly of this question of Reform, 
he has been handling it and fumbling it as 
long as I can remember. What then has 
he done? He has twice brought forward Re- | 
form Bills and twice unsuccessfully. He 
proposed at one time—he, the great patron | 


‘fidence i in the Ministry. I have shown to the 
House that the argument founded on the 
failure of many of our measures in the last 
Parliament is, if anything, one which should 
rather be urged in favour of a verdict of 
confidence from this Parliament, because, 
as it was in consequence of the late Par- 
‘liament not sanctioning and supporting 





of the working classes—to disfranchise all | our measures that a new Parliament was 
the freemen in England. Why should | called, we have a right to count upon the 
not that proposition be urged as a reason constitutional confidence of the House of 
for no longer entrusting him with the | Commons in that respect. I have shown 
preparation of a Reform Bill? In one|to the House that the charge founded 
Bill he introduced a proposition hostile to | upon the ‘‘ unwise and reckless measure of 
the very principle on which representa- | dissolution”’ rests on no substantial founda- 
tive Government is founded, and alien to} tion, and I have shown incidentally that 
the spirit of the constitution — represen- | the charges which, during the recess, have 
tation by minorities. If there ever was | been industriously bruited about as grounds 
a proposition received with universal con- | for requiring a public investigation, and 
demnation that was it. Why should not | | for passing a vote of want of “confidence, 
that disqualify the noble Lord from med- are fabrications, without a tittle of evi- 
dling again with the sacred question of Re- | ‘dence, and are entirely undeserving the 
form ? ? The noble Lord, who cannot for a | ' credit of any sensible man. Ihave, I ‘hope, 
moment tolerate Government by a minority, shown the House that to pass a vote of want 
within my memory sat on these benches, | of confidence in us because our negotia- 
and led this House as Prime Minister, in | tions have failed to preserve peace would 


an avowed minority, resting entirely on be so flagrantly and manifestly unjust, 
the counsel and the support which he when you have no documents on which 
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you can found an opinion, and when those 
documents will immediately be in your 
hands, that I cannot believe that even hon. 
Gentlemen opposite can rest their vote upon 
that ground. I think I have shown the 
House also that if our unfortunante treat- 
ment of the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form has been such as to disqualify us for 
the confidence of the House, the noble 
Lord our predecessor in that enterprise is 
not more entitled to confidence upon that 
subject, and that the other noble Lord, his 
rival or his colleague—I know not which— 
is not entitled to the confidence of the 
House upon that question in the slightest 
degree ; while the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham by his prudent retirement from 
public life is now entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Having made these observations in 
reply to the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), I hope that the House will not 
think it intrusive if, before I sit down, I 
venture to say something upon the cha- 
racter of the gracious Speech, and upon 
the intentions of the Government. There 
are two main topics in that Speech which 
greatly interest—though perhaps at this 
moment not equally — the public mind. 
The first is with regard to the policy 
which we shall pursue in our foreign re- 
lations, and the next is with respect to 
this very question of Parliamentary Re- 
form. Now, Sir, the gracious Speech, 
and the Address which has been moved 
with so much ability by my hon. Friend 
behind me, clearly and unequivocally state 
our policy with respect to the first sub- 
ject. We have endeavoured in every pos- 
sible manner to preserve peace. I shall be 
happy and ready when the time arrives, 
and when the papers are in the hands of 
hon. Members, thoroughly to vindicate the 
conduct of the Government on that head. 
Indeed I challenge inquiry, and all I ask is 
that the House shall not decide upon a 
question so momentous in the absence of 
all documents, and when it is impossible 
that any one can treat it with any general 
satisfaction ; and if I make one or two ob- 
servations upon the point it is only because 
the subject has been introduced and en- 
forced by the noble Lord, and because I 
wish to correct one or two most erroneous 
impressions which appear to exist. It is 
my opinion, and I say it with no wish now 
to renew any controversy on that head, 
but I repeat that I retain the opinion which 
I expressed in the late Parliament, that 
the vote at which the House arrived on the 
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Resolution of the noble Lord the Member 
for London had a serious influence at that 
moment on our negotiations. I shall be 
able to prove it, but I only allude to it now 
in vindication of myself, because the noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire has 
introduced some observations upon it. I 
said at that time, and I repeat now, that 
that vote destroyed all authority on the 
part of the Government of this country as 
a Government ; but it did not destroy all 
our influence with the Emperor of the 
French at that time, because, although as 
the mere Government of England we had 
no authority, we yet did represent a prin. 
ciple which greatly regulated the conduct 
and influenced the feelings of the Emperor 
of the French. The Emperor of the French 
was governed at that moment, and had 
been, and generally is, by public opinion. 
The opinion of France was against war; 
the opinion of England, which he esteems 
only next to that of France, was against 
war ; the opinion of enlightened Europe, I 
may say, was against war. Therefore, 
though our authority as a Ministry had 
ceased, yet, representing that principle of 
public opinion which the Emperor recog- 
nized, our representations were still listened 
to with respect, and upon that ground, not- 
withstanding the vote which the House 
came to, we still could influence, as we did 
influence, the conduct of the Emperor of 
the French. But as regards Austria, from 
whom neither the noble Lord nor ourselves 
anticipated at that moment the immediate 
mischief, she was not at all influenced by 
public opinion. With Austria, therefore, 
we entirely ceased to have any authority, 
being a Government condemned, and she 
laboured under the conviction—no doubt, 
an unjust conviction, though so far as 
negotiations were concerned it operated as 
a positive fact—that our immediate suc- 
cessors would be a Ministry favourable to 
war, and to war directed against herself. 
Therefore it was that Austria, not caring 
any longer for the influence of the English 
Ministry, whom she looked upon as a dead 
body, and caring nothing for public opinion, 
which still influenced the conduct of the 
Emperor of the French, took the rash and 
unfortunate step which every one must now 
deplore. In this sense, then, I contend 
that I was perfectly justified in the state- 
ment which I made, and it will be seen at 
the proper time, in the course of future 
discussions, that it was a perfectly authentic 
statement. The House will allow me also 
to notice one more point, which is personal 
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to myself. It has been charged against 
me that on the eve of the dissolution of 
Parliament I made a statement respecting 
the then state of our negotiations and pros- 
pects, favourable to peace notwithstand- 
ing the immense intervening difficulties, 
and even the fact that war then was 
more than imminent. Now, I beg to state 
to the House—and I dare say the cir- 
cumstance may easily be recalled to many 
hon. Gentlemen who were Members of the 
late Parliament—that it so happened that 
a few moments only before I rose to make 
that statement a telegram arrived from 
Lord Cowley, which was immediately for- 
warded to me here, informing us that the 
Emperor of the French had entirely 
adopted the principle of disarmament be- 
fore the Congress, which was one which 
Austria had insisted on as the foun- 
dation of a satisfactory settlement. And 
not only that, but that Count Walewski 
had that moment telegraphed to Sardinia, 
urging her, in a manner which he felt she 
could not resist, to accept the same prin- 
ciple. Was I not justified, then, under 
the circumstances, in assuring the House 
that there was still a prospect of peace 
before us? Was I not further fortified in 
that assurance when, the next day, a tele- 
gram arrived from Sardinia, accepting that 
proposition, which it was supposed to be 
impossible that she could agree to? Hav- 
ing ultimately failed, however, in those ne- 
gotiations to preserve peace—and, as I 
hope I may say, with no discredit or dis- 
honour to our counsels—what is the course 
that we have pursued? We have adopted 
the principle of strict and impartial neu- 
trality ; we have endeavoured to act in the 
spirit of that principle, and I treat with 
utter contempt, because I feel it would be 
impossible to offer a shadow of proof in fa- 
vour of the monstrous statement, that in 
the course which we have adopted or the 
counsels we have given, we have ever had 
either an Austrian or a French bias. And 
I believe that the sincere feeling of both 
those Powers, irritated as they must be by 
the position in which they find themselves, 
is to do us complete justice upon that sub- 
ject. But, of course, though tke policy of 
strict and impartial neutrality is demanded 
by the interests of this country, and is, I 
am sure, sanctioned by the public voice, 
we have felt it our duty to place Her 
Majesty, by her command at sea and by 
the completion of her armaments, in such 
@ position that her authority will be felt 
and fully recognized. I maintain that in 
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those increased fleets and armaments we 
have not the indications of coming war, 
but the probable securities for continued 
and renewed peace; because, watching 
events, encouraging and fostering friendly 
relations, we may interfere, with other neu- 
tral Powers, at the right moment, and 
may yet attain, at a date much earlier 
than I think is too hastily adopted by the 
world, the restoration of that great bless- 
ing, of the value of which, from the ex- 
perience of the last half century, this 
country is more conscious than it was in 
former times. That, Sir, is our foreign 
policy. I do not suppose that any one will 
challenge it on principle; and as to the 
means by which it should be carried out, I 
will again repeat that it is only by an ex- 
amination of the ample evidence to be laid 
before you that you can form an adequate 
and fair opinion. And, notwithstanding 
the party character of this Motion, I do 
not feel that a vote of want of confidence 
can ever be arrived at against any Minis- 
try in this country when the documents in 
explanation of their policy, and which are 
promised in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech, 
have not been laid before the House. 

Now, Sir, I will treat with ‘as little re- 
serve of the other principal topic referred to 
in the gracious Speech—Parliamentary Re- 
form—although it may not be so interesting 
on account of the course which we have 
intimated that we intend to pursue with re- 
gard to it. I say at once that it is the 
opinion of [ler Majesty’s Government that 
it is impossible during this Session satis- 
factorily to deal with that subject. Of 
course, the language of the gracious Speech 
is different from that which, according to 
the practice of this House, can be used by 
a servant of the Crown; but I now take no 
refuge in ambiguous phrases, telling the 
House that if certain business of great ur- 
gency can be disposed of, we think that 
there is a chance of dealing with the great 
question of Reform this Session. We are of 
opinion that there is no such chance, and 
if that be considered by any hon. Gentle- 
man as a fair ground for censuring the 
Government we are ready to meet that 
issue. If it really be the opinion of grave 
and responsible statesmen in this House, 
that in the present condition of this coun- 
try, in the month of June, with measures 
of finance of the gravest character, with 
measures connected with the defence and 
armament of the country of the greatest 
urgency, to be brought forward, we can 
enter into a rash and reckless engagement 
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to deal with the question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, I shall be certainly as- 
tonished; but if our opponents take that 
view, I must ask the House to join is- 
sue with them, and give a decision which 
I trust will be dictated by temperate 
counsels and good sense. But although 
that is the course which we feel it our duty 
to recommend the House to adopt during 
the present Session, we do not in any way 
wish to shrink, as advisers of the Crown, 
from the responsibility of dealing with this 
question. Now, even although it may of- 
fend the noble Lord the Member for the 
City, I must say, as I have said before, 
that I cannot admit that the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, or any great ques- 
tion which ought to be dealt with in this 
country, should become a political mo- 
nopoly. I do not recognize the conve- 
nient dogma, now circulated, that great 
questions interesting this country, and 
more especially its domestic condition, are 
to be touched and treated only by one 
particular favoured, even though ‘* edu- 
cated” section. I think it would be very 
dangerous to the country that we should 
adopt the principle that any party which: 
can be called to the administration of af- 
fairs should consider themselves shut out 
from dealing with any great question of 
public interest. If they do so, they are 
unfit to sit upon this bench of severe re- 
sponsibility, and must take office under 
conditions injurious to the public service 
and the public interest. I do not want to 
enter into an historical disquisition upon 
the justice of this favourite theory of the 
noble Lord; but I do not find that in his- 
tory Parliamentary Reform has been the 
particular privilege and property of the 
“educated” section. I know very well 
that Mr. Pitt did not belong to the ‘ edu- 
cated”’ section, but he was a Parliamen- 
tary Reformer. The Duke of Richmond 
was, I think, not one of the ‘‘ educated”’ 
section, but he was a Parliamentary Re- 
former. I know many other illustrious 
men who at different times within the last 
eighty years have given their opinions in 
Parliament upon this subject, and very few 
of them have belonged to the ‘‘ educated”’ 
section. I admit that the ‘‘ educated” 
section has during the present century had 
a very fine opportunity of dealing with this 
question, of which they availed themselves 
with great policy and adroitness. I give 
them credit for the manner, for the states- 
manlike manner in which they dealt with 
it, but I do not acknowledge their mono- 
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poly. I do not acknowledge the peculiar 
privilege which the ‘‘ educated” section is 
so ready to assert. I observe, also, that 
until very recently the ‘‘ educated”’ section 
has not, since 1832, shown any very great 
enthusiasm on the subject. I think that 
the other sections of the Liberal party, 
which I suppose are not to be considered 
** educated’ sections, have shown much 
more sincerity on the subject than the 
‘educated’ section itself. I say, Sir, 
that we have a full and fair right to deal 
with this question; and what is more, I 
believe that as a party we can deal with 
it more advantageously even than the 
‘educated ” section itself. Now, Sir, Ineced 
not vindicate the measure which Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government brought in last Session 


in comparison with the measures of the 
noble Lord. That I have done; but I 
must say this for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that they do not consider themselves 
bound in the measure they contemplate 
proposing by the measure which they 
brought forward in the last Parliament a 
vit more than the noble Lord considers 
himself bound by the measures which he 
has introduced. We all know that the 
subject is one of immense difficulty. I 
cannot agree with the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) when, in excep- 
tion to his generally temperate remarks, 
he seemed to deny that Parliamentary 
Reform could become a matter of com- 
promise between Conservative and Liberal 
opinions. No measure of Parliamentary 
Reform can be passed, or ought to be 
passed, which is not a compromise be- 
tween Conservative and Liberal opinions. 
Of course, it is very easy for a demagogue 
to say, ‘This is the only scheme of Par- 
liamentary Reform that I will agree to,”’ 
because he does not want it to pass, and 
never thinks it will pass; but those who 
deal with the question like men of prac- 
tice, and who, like the noble Lord the 
Member for the City and his Friends, 
mean to pass measures, could never tole- 
rate the principle laid down by the noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire, 
that Parliamentary Reform or any other 
great measure should not be a compromise 
between Conservative and Liberal opin- 
ions. The happier the compromise the 
more successful will be the measure; and 
the great aim of whoever is to carry it 
must be to bring forward a large, endur- 
ing, and satisfactory measure, which, on 
the whole, the great parties in the State 
will agree ought to pass. In dealing with 
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this question last Session we dealt with 
great boldness with the question of the 
county suffrage. It is very well to deride 
our labours, but I believe that the country 
takes a view of them very different from 
that which the noble Mover of the Amend- 
ment has been instructed to express to- 
night. I believe that the country does 
justice to the large measure which we pro- 
posed with regard to the county franchise, 
and recognizes the difficulties which we 
had to deal with it. I know that more 
than once it has been described in the 
great popular organ, of which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite are very proud when it 
says anything to their praise, as ‘‘ the most 
enormous concession that was ever made,”’ 
and therefore the contemptuous language 
with reference to it which it has been 
thought convenient to adopt in this House 
will never receive the sanction of the 
country. The question of the county fran- 
chise had been frequently and maturely 
discussed in this House. We made a pro- 
position, and we met many objections 
which we thought might be urged to it, 
by countervailing proposals, modifying and 
mitigating its application. However you 
may object to them, they were, after all, 
only conditions mitigating or modifying 


our original proposition. The question of 


the borough franchise was not in that 
condition of maturity, Until the last 
great debate, that question has never been 
thoroughly grappled with in this House. 
It has never been brought forward by per- 
sons of any eminence, nor has it at any 
time attracted or commanded much atten- 
tion. Well, in that direction we proceeded 
very cautiously, as you must do with that 
part of a subject for which the public mind 
is not so ripe as for the other. By our mea. 
sure we proposed to introduce the middle 
classes to their share of the county con- 
stituency, and the working classes to their 
share of the borough constituency by means 
of a variety of franchises. I am perfectly 
ready to admit on the part of the Govern- 
ment that that proposition was not favour- 
ed by this House, nor was it sufficiently 
favoured by the country to be one upon 
which we can insist. The question of the 
borough franchise, however, must be dealt 
with, and it must be dealt with, too, with 
reference to the introduction of the work- 
ing classes. We admit that that has been 
the opinion of Parliament, and that it has 
been the opinion of the country, as shown 
by the hon, Gentlemen who have been re- 
turned to this House. We cannot be blind 
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to that result. We do not wish to be blind 
to it. We have no prejudice against the 
proposition. All that we want is to assure 
ourselves that any measure that we bring 
forward is one required by the public ne- 
cessities and will be sanctioned by public 
approbation and support; and therefore we 
are perfectly prepared to deal with that 
question of the borough franchise and the 
introduction of the working classes by 
lowering the franchise in boroughs, and 
by acting in that direction with sincerity; 
because, as I ventured to observe in the 
debate upon our measure, if you intend to 
admit the working classes to the franchise 
by lowering the suffrage in boroughs, you 
must not keep the promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope. The lowering of the 
suffrage must be done in a manner which 
satisfactorily and completely effects your 
object, and is at the same time consistent 
with maintaining the institutions of the 
country. So, I maintain, that not merely 
with regard to the borough franchise,— 
not merely with regard to the suffrage of 
the working classes,—but with regard to 
the whole question of the redistribution of 
seats, we are not bound by the proposition 
which we made last year, any more than 
the noble Lord is bound by the seve- 
ral propositions which he has made. I 
have two measures of the noble Lord which 
are perfectly distinct as regards the dis- 
tribution of seats; one in which I find 
a proposal in favour of grouping, and in 
the other in favour of absolute disfran- 
chisement. I find in one a scale of dis- 
franchisement totally different from that 
one which the noble Lord promulgated 
upon the eve of the general election. 
Why are we, in dealing with this ques- 
tion, to be precluded from the same free- 
dom and the same Parliamentary privi- 
lege as the noble Lord and his followers ? 
On the contrary, Sir, I maintain that we 
are perfectly free to deal with this ques- 
tion as we think is best for the country. 
It is, in our opinion, best for the country 
that a measure of Parliamentary Reform 
should be brought forward which is of as 
conclusive a character as human circum- 
stances will admit of. To obtain that re- 
sult it must meet all those fair demands 
which are now recognized, and which the 
opinion expressed by the general election 
has stamped with public approbation. I 
say nothing as to the form in which that 
public sentiment may be developed—of 
course, I will not speak in detail of a 
measure not now to be brought before the 
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House—but I claim for Her Majesty’s 
Government the right to deal with the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, not 
fettered or hampered by the proposition 
which they made in the last Session, any 
more than the noble Lord has been by his 
own proposals, but at the same time I 
assert our intention to deal with it in a 
large, liberal, and conclusive manner. 

I have now, Sir, ventured to touch on all 
the points on which the noble Lord the 
Member for North Lancashire has based 
his grounds for a vote of want of confidence. 
I think I have shown to the House that 
they are flimsy, and feeble, and illusive— 
that the noble Lord has not entered into 
that detail or established those principles 
that could justify this new Parliament in 
coming to so grave a decision. I have 
ventured to point out to the House the 
principles on which our foreign and domes- 
tic policy are established. Our foreign 
policy, notwithstanding what has occurred, 
will continue to be founded on peace as the 
great principle we mean to encourage, and 
our domestic policy on the principle of pro- 
gress. Upon these principles our policy 
will rest, and we ask from this new House 
of Commons nothing but a constitutional 
confidence. We do not pretend to possess, 
and we do not aspire to possess, the obedi- 
ence of disciplined legions, who, to use the 
expression of an eminent Liberal, are ready 
to vote that black is white to support a 
Government. That is not the kind of 
support we seek to obtain ; but we believe 
that we do possess the constitutional con- 
fidence of this House, and that it will not 
take the earliest opportunity, on grounds 
so frail and flimsy as have been stated, to 
consent to adopt one of the gravest Amend- 
ments that can possibly be offered—namely, 
an Amendment on the answer to Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech, and which declares 
that the House has no confidence in the 
advisers of the Crown. Now, Sir, after 
this analysis—this frank and full analysis 
of the charges against the Ministry, and 
this explicit declaration of the policy that 
we intend to pursue, and on which our 
measures will be founded, let me ask the 
House, what does all this end in? It ends 
in a personal question. I do not object to 
that. Ido not pretend for a moment that 
in the British Parliament we should avoid 
such questions, It is possible that our 
policy may be a sound policy, but that 
those who are carrying it on are incompe- 
tent, and therefore I admit that the per- 
sonal question is a fair ground to take up 
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on a vote of want of confidence. I will 
not, therfore, shroud myself and my col- 
leagues under our measures or our policy ; 
I will meet the objections which may be 
raised on the ground of personal efficiency. 
This is necessarily and naturally the most 
delicate and embarrassing thing which a 
man can be called on to do; but we have 
to do many things in this House that are 
embarrassing, and to meet many difficulties 
that are delicate, and I will not shrink 
from this the most difficult part of the duty 
which I have to discharge. In old days, 
in the good old times, 1 should have had 
no difficulty in judging who were our rivals 
and who were to be our successors. I 
might look to the bench opposite and 
there see the noble Lord the leader of 
the Opposition and the distinguished col- 
leagues of his former Administration and 
of his present cares, and without any 
great personal arrogance, and without 
any intrusion of egotistical pretensions on 
the part of myself and my colleagues 
I might carry on some cowparison be- 
tween the two bodies, with reference to 
the noble Lord’s late Administration and 
his late acts, his general conduct and his 
final failure. I might, as they did in those 
days, say the best I could for ourselves 
and the worst for them. But then we no 
longer liye in those good old constitutional 
times. I hardly know who are our rivals, 
still less do I know who are to be our suc- 
eessors. If it is the noble Lord and his 
friends I might contrast his policy with 
ours, his failures with ours, and make 
out a case upon which the House might 
adjudicate. But then the noble Lord, 
who lives not in the good old days of 
constitutional rivalry, but in the days of 
reconciled sections, will tell the House, 
“You cannot judge of my resources by 
the hon. Gentlemen who are sitting near 
me; others will come to my aid, and 
by their unquestioned abilities, and their 
varied experience, and with the bright 
evidence of their triumphant careers I 
shall form an Administration which will 
put you out, as the glorious sun does 
a farthing rushlight, and the whole country 
will immediately see that they have a strong 
Government, entitled to their confidence.” 
The noble Lord is, we understand, to re- 
ceive great assistance from below the gang- 
way. Let me look below the gangway. 
I see there two of the most eminent Mem- 
bers of this House, who have long and 
frequently been servants of the Crown, 
and who I know are taking a very active 
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share in meetings and proceedings out of 
the House. In the days of our youth 
Wiillis’s Rooms were managed by patron- 
esses. The distinguished assemblies that 
met within those walls were controlled by 
a due admixture of dowagers and youthful 
beauties—young reputations and worn cele- 
brities—and it was the object of all social 
ambition to enter there. Now Willis’s Rooms 
are under the direction of patrons, and there 
are two of those patrons below the gang- 
way. They are the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Lord J. Russell) 
and the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for North Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert), who 
have signed the vouchers for the reconciled 
sections. They are two of the eminent 
statesmen who are to form this strong Go- 
vernment before whose claims and abilities 
we are to pale and be extinguished. Well 
we have some experience of those great 
statesmen. We know how the noble Lord 
conducts negotiations. We know how the 
right hon. Gentleman conducts war. You 
say that we have failed in our negotiations, 
and that we cannot be trusted in the event 
of possible war. Well, then, the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman won’t help 
you much. Sir, I cannot presume to 
pursue the research. There was a time 
when I thought the burley eloquence of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) might have been heard on the 
Treasury Bench; but it would seem he 
has yielded up those claims which once 
were vindicated with that uncompromising 
eloquence that all admire, and some fear. 
I do not know whether, if we were at war, 
the hon. Member for Birmingham would 
pursue it with the same vigour with which 
he engages in domestic quarrels at home. 
I am not yet satisfied where the materials 
of that Government that is to conduct ne- 
gotiations with such ability, and prosecute 
war, if necessary, with such vigour, are to 
be found. So far with regard to the per- 
sonal question as to those still in opposi- 
tion. With regard to this side of the 
House, I can say with sincerity—and I am 
sure I speak the sentiments of all my 
colleagues—that I have never for a mo- 
ment put forth any personal claims to 
stand in the way of others taking their 
places on this bench, more willing and 
more able to advocate the views of their 
party and to serve the Queen. I say 
for myself and for my colleagues that we 
should not for a moment consider it a per- 
sonal sacrifice, but that we should rather 
consider it a personal duty to retire from 
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the positions we fill in the Government if 
any Gentlemen on this side care to chal- 
lenge them and to fill them. I have at all 
times—and what I say is well known to 
many hon. Members—been so anxious to 
see the efficiency of the public service 
studied and the interests of a great political 
party, the existence of which I believe to be 
advantageous to the country, preserved, 
that I have ever been ready to waive 
my own personal claims. As to charges 
against us of incompetency, so far as the 
other side of the House is concerned, I 
have not yet evidence that it would be 
supplied to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try. So far as this side of the House is 
concerned, rivals may arise, and I have 
only to say, that if worthy, they will be 
cordially weleomed. No doubt it is much to 
be regretted that from the great dislocation 
of parties in this country, and the peculiar 
state of things that has obtained in this 
House, the area of selection for the public 
service is far more limited than I, for one, 
could desire. But that, Sir, is not the 
fault of the party who fill these (the Minis- 
terial) benches. Whatever may be the 
fault of the Tory party, it is not a federa- 
tion of great families. The Cabinet of 
the Earl of Derby, whatever its faults, 
was not established on an exclusive basis. 
Wherever there was ability it was recog- 
nized, and if all could not be placed in the 
positions they were competent to fill, every 
one on these benches was conscious that 
men were preferred because they were 
thought to be worthy of the offices conferred 
upon them. If, then, there is no ground 
to believe that any body of men on the 
other side of the House more competent to 
carry on affairs are ready to take our 
places; and if on this side of the House 
the state of feeling be what I have de- 
scribed, and that competent men are ever 
sure to be cordially received and support- 
ed, I am not sure that the country would 
gain much by the return in any combina- 
tion and in any form of noble Lords and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I have seen for 
a long time with satisfaction a tendency in 
this House to increase the area from which 
individuals may be selected for the public 
service. The more you settle those long 
controverted questions which have for years 
embarrassed and embittered the legislation 
of this House, the more you will remove 
the obstacles to that great result. If this 
question of a Reform of Parliament were 
settled—and after all it is a question on 
which all men may agree, with few excep- 
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tions—I see no obstacle any longer to an 
expansion of the area from which indivi- 
duals may be selected for the service of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On this side 
of the House there is no prejudice of the 
kind which may have prevented many a 
worthy Member from filling his proper place 
under the Government of an ‘*‘ educated”’ 
section. Provided we are agreed on the 
main line of policy, the only object we 
desire on these benches is, that the ablest 
men on all sides may be so employed, and 
the tendency of our legislation for many 
years has been to remove those difficulties 
—often only conventional difficulties — 
which prevented the adoption of that 
more increased area of selection to which 
I have adverted. I hope, in the course 
of time, if we are so deficient, as we 
are told we are by our rivals, known 
and unknown, that others without that ne- 
cessary change of sides which seems to 
some so advantageous to the common weal, 
may be attracted to our standard by the 
recognition of their merits, and by the 
feeling they are dealing with a party who 
repudiate that exclusive principle which 
may prevail in other quarters. I trust, 
therefore, the House will not hastily adopt 
the Amendment which has come from one 
who, though I wish to speak of him in 
terms which his first effort in the House 
to-night fairly deserves, represents exactly 
that limited and exclusive party who so 
long adopted as the chief principle of its 
politics, that federation of great families as 
the only source from which the public ser- 
vice could be recruited. The course they 
have taken to-night has been, I think, a 
too eager one. I think it would have been 
as well if they had paused and taken an- 
other occasion than the Address to the 
Crown. But I do not complain of it, and 
on this ground. It is of paramount im- 
portance at this moment that the decision 
of this House should not be delayed. 1 
speak with the most solemn conviction of 
the truth of what I am stating. I know 
that when I adverted to that subject at 
the beginning .of my observations there 
were some ironical cheers from some un- 
known quarter. All 1 can say to the indi- 
vidual, or individuals, from whom those 
exclamations escaped is, that they are at 
least relieved from the great responsibility 
which rests on the advisers of the Crown. 
It is of paramount and vital importance 
that the decision of this House should not 
be delayed, if possible, for four-and-twenty 
hours. Why should you seek to delay it ? 


Her Majesty’s 
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Does not every Member of this House 
fully comprehend the issue? It is not 
merely for the advantage of the public 
service ; it is for the advantage of the 
kingdom and for the best interests of the 
Crown and of Europe that this question 
should be settled, and settled immediately. 
If it is decided against us, 1 shall accept 
that decision without a murmur. If I sit 
on those (the Opposition) benches, I shall 
give our successors, and my colleagues 
will do the same—I am sure I may an- 
ewer for all who honour me with their 
confidence in this House—we shall give to 
our successors—provided they pursue a 
constitutional course in home affairs, and 
with respect to foreign affairs evince all 
that zeal and devotion which circum- 
stances require—that support which every 
patriot is proud to affurd to the Minis- 
ters of the country when a great emer- 
gency prevails. Butif, on the other hand, 
this new Parliament shall be of opinion 
that the Amendment which has been 
brought forward to-night is not one that is 
just, or justified, on us will remain, both as 
regards our domestic, but especially as 
regards the management of our foreign 
relations, as great a weight, as grave a 
duty, as awful a responsibility, as ever 
devolved on the shoulders of any Govern- 
ment; but from that duty and from that 
responsibility, however grave and how- 
ever awful, we do not shrink. 

Viscount BURY said, a grave responsi- 
bility rested at that moment upon the 
Ilouse. Her Majesty had been pleased to 
address them in a Speech, the terms of 
which, under ordinary circumstances, he 
should not, for one, have found fault with, 
and in the sentiments of which he could 
generally have concurred. It nevertheless 
derived great significance in consequence 
of the cireumstances under which it was 
addressed to them, and it behoved them 
gravely and dispassionately to consider 
those circumstances. They ought to re- 
collect the pledges which they had so 
recently given on the hustings throughout 
the country, and there was no reason why 
they should not give an independent assent 
to the Amendment rather than support the 
proposition of the mover and seconder of 
the Address. There was no charge against 
the Ministers of the Crown—there was no 
direct charge brought against them—but 
they must all remember the circumstances 
in, which the country was now placed. A 
dissolution had taken place by the advice 
of the Government—at their instance—and 
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according to the words which had been | 
placed in the mouth of Her Majesty, the 
object of that dissolution was that the 
country might have the benefit of a Minis- 
try possessing the confidence of that House 
and the country. That was the issue 
raised by the Government, and he thought 
they were quite right in not shrinking from | 
the result. The House ought, however, | 
to be relieved from the imputation that this 
was a factious and improper move. That 
was not the fact; they had merely taken 
the earliest opportunity of bringing the 
question to an issue. He was not actuated 
by any factious motives whatever in the 
vote he should give at the conclusion of 
this debate. The question put to the 
country was one of confidence or no con- 
fidence in the Government of the Earl of 
Derby, and the country had decided in the 
negative. But if the Amendment of his 
noble Friend should not be successful, he 
(Viscount Bury) should feel it his duty to 
give Her Majesty’s present Ministers no 
factious opposition, but, on the contrary, 
would endeavour to strengthen their hands 
in the great crisis in which the country 
was placed, for the purpose of upholding 
the honour of England. The matters of 
domestic policy and Parliamentary Reform 
adverted to by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down were not the ques- 
tions upon which he (Viscount Bury) would 
rest his opposition that night. The ques- 
tion upon which the Government were 
beaten last Session was the Reform Bill, 
and no sooner had they been defeated than 
they advised Her Majesty to dissolve Par- 
liament, and they placed the dissolution, 
not on the question on which they had 
been beaten, but on the question of per- 
sonal confidence in themselves and the 
Earl of Malmesbury. As had been stated 
by his noble Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment, not one of the supporters of Govern- 
ment, not even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks himself, whose ad- 
dress served as a cue to the cry of his 
party, had the temerity to say on the 
hustings that their conduct on the ques- 
tion of reform was a reason why the coun- 
try should have confidence in Government. 
He would further remark, that in the 
Speech delivered from the Throne that 
day the Government most carefully avoided 
pledging themselves at any time to bring 
forward a Reform Bill. That Speech 
stated that Her Majesty would be ready 
to give her assent to any well-considered 
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course the Ministers were responsible ; but 
he observed no pledge or assurance that 
the Government would even next Session 
bring forward a measure of Reform. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer urged at con- 
siderable length that Ministers were not 
precluded by their position from bringing 
forward a measure of Reform, and that 
because the noble Lord the Member for 
the City had not carried some measures of 
Reform in which he had been engaged— 
the right hon. Gentleman urging that the 
present Ministers had as good a chance of 
bringing forward a measure of reform as 
the noble Lord the Member for the City. 
He (Viscount Bury) denied that. He was 
very much mistaken if any Reform Bill 
which the present Government were likely 
to introduce would be so satisfactory as a 
measure introduced by the noble Lord, be- 
cause that noble Lord had devoted a great 
portion of his life to that question, while 
it was notorious that until circumstances 
forced it upon the present Government 
they were always enrolled amongst those 
who, no$doubt conscientiously, opposed it. 
He would not detain the House on the 
question of Reform, though, from the 
strong feeling expressed on it by-nis con- 
stituents, he could not pass it over. In 
the present crisis, however, he thought that 
the question of our foreign policy was 
even of more importance than any ques- 
tion of domestic policy. He was one of 
those—who, he believed, formed a large 
majority in this country—who were in 
favour of complete and absolute neutrality 
during the present struggle. The Earl of 
Derby at the close of last Session ad- 
dressed the House of Lords in a very re- 
markable, and, in one sense, a very states- 
manlike speech. He expressed an opinion 
that the war then on the point of breaking 
out would be a very sanguinary one, and 
could not be long confined within the nar- 
row limits of Italy, and he uttered an ex- 
pression which he (Viscount Bury) thought 
calculated to fill England with alarm, be- 
cause although he said it would be the 
duty of England at present to preserve a 
strict neutrality, yet, at the same time, 
he intimated his opinion that if the war 
went on there was a chance, and a not very 
distant chance, of England being dragged 
into the struggle. He (Viscount Bury) be- 
lieved they were all agreed that it was most 
desirable to avoid such a catastrophe as 
that, and that the supreme adviser of the 
Crown could not, under any circumstances, 
find himself in such a position as that this 
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country should be dragged into war unless 
he wished it to be so. On the 19th of last 
April, the Earl of Derby used this lan- 
guage :— 


Her Majesty’s 


“If war breaks out, whatever may be the con- 
sequences, our neutrality, as long as it may last, 
must be to a certain extent, an armed neutrality, 
enabling us to take our part on that side, which- 
ever it may be, that the honour, the interests, and 
the dignity of this country may indicate as the 
best deserving of our support.” 


Now, he could not help thinking that there 
was a fezling in the Earl of Derby’s mind, 
and if so, it was only in accordance with 
the traditions of the great Tory party to 
which he had allied himself—that it was 
not impossible that the question of war 
might be presented to his Cabinet in such 
an aspect as to justify him in plunging 
into all its horrors. He (Viscount Bury) 
might be permitted to doubt then whei!:er 
to such a man the preservation of our neu- 
trality ought to be entrusted. And it was 
not alone that noble Earl to whom these 
sentiments were confined. Other Mem- 
bers of his Cabinet had expressed similar 
opinions in equally forcible words. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the other 
day, at Worcester, said the war would 
most probably be too long protracted for 
England to preserve her neutrality. When, 
therefore, he heard one Minister of the 
Crown, before the war broke out, and an- 
other after it had commenced to rage, as- 
serting that they saw ahead of them a posi- 
tion of affairs which would prevent our neu- 
trality, he could not help saying that it 
was not to such men that the safety of Eng- 
land could be properly committed, There 
was another point to which he wished to 
advert, that was the leaning which the 
councils of England, under the present 
Ministry, must be supposed to have. A 
strict neutrality which manifested a lean- 
ing to one side or the other was a great 
absurdity, and he must say there were cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of our Ministers 
which showed a leaning to the side of Aus- 
tria. Look at the case of Tuscany. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany was one of those 
Sovereigns who were under the protection 
of Austria, a man who could always say 
to his subjects, ‘‘ If you refuse to obey me 
I can send for 20,000 or 30,000 Austrians 
to compel you to obey me ;”’ and therefore 
he was obnoxious to Italian liberty. That 
man was deposed by his subjects and a re- 
public was proclaimed. Now, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, in reference to revolutions 
abroad, had said, ‘‘ We accept the revolu- 
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tions which they bring about by their own 
hands, we recognise their de facto and not 
their de jure Governments.”” He should 
like to know whether in the case of Tus- 
cany the Earl of Malmesbury had acted 
up to that declaration. After a republic 
had been proclaimed in Tuscany, an Eng- 
lish man-of-war went into the port of Leg 
horn, and refused to salute the flag of the 
Republican Government. There were as 
yet no papers laid before Parliament on the 
subject, but they knew from the public 
prints—and he believed the public prints 
were not misled—that a remonstrance from 
the Minister of a Foreign Power to our 
Foreign Minister was answered to the effect 
that we were not in a position at present 
to recognize a Republican Government in 
Tuscany. If we were not, then he(Viscount 
Bury) said our ship-of-war ought never to 
have gone into that port, because that was 
an insult to their nationality, and he could 
not but think that by refusing to salute 
that flag our Government showed a ten- 
dency towards Austria, and showed an un- 
willingness to recognize a revolution made 
by their own judgments and their own 
hands. If we were to be dragged into a 
war, for what were we to fight? Not, 
he hoped, to keep up that old and effete 
farce, the balance of power, or to preserve 
the Treaty of Vienna, which simply em- 
bodied the results of twenty or thirty years’ 
war. Surely it could not be to keep up 
that worn-out Treaty ; and yet, from what 
had fallen from the Earl of Malmesbury, it 
would seem that his Lordship thought 
the maintenance of that Treaty was the 
sine gud non to the well-being of Europe. 
The Treaty of Vienna was a thing of the 
past. Until it had been systematically 
violated, as it had been in the last few 
years, we might have been bound by it ; 
but we had broken it, and every other 
nation had broken it whenever it was their 
interest to do so. It was broken in 1830, 
when Belgium was separated from Hol- 
land ; it was broken in 1846, when Aus- 
tria took possession of Cracow, and an- 
nexed it to her dominions; and it was 
being broken now by England, which, 
with other powers, agreed by that Treaty 
to prevent, if she could, by the use of all 
her forces, the establishment on the Throne 
of France of the Bonaparte family. All 
those acts were a direct violation of the 
Treaty. In the speech of the Earl of 
Derby, to which he had already referred, 
that noble Lord had said, that 

“The Government of Vienna is willing, and 
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would even regard it as a friendly act, that France 
and England should enter into an agreement that ' 
Piedmont should be guaranteed for a considerable 
time from all intervention.” 


Address in 


So that if the plucky little kingdom of Sar- 
dinia had not stood out from that arrange- 
ment we should have been involved in this 
unhappy war. He very much doubted, 
therefore, the sincerity of the Derby Ad- 
ministration in advocating neutrality, and, | 
since they were not to his mind favourable 
to a real neutrality, he was not disposed to 
entrust the conduct of our foreign affairs to | 
their hands, It was not because they had 
failed to preserve the peace of Europe that 
he found fault with them, it was because 
they had failed to secure the absolute nev- | 
trality of England. England was in such 
a position that it was impossible she could 
lose caste in the world by refusing to take | 
any part in the struggle. The events of | 
1848 proved this. England did not suffer | 
any loss of prestige in consequence of her | 
policy of non-intervention, and he hoped | 
she would steadfastly refuse to be dragged | 
into the present European conflict. For | 
that purpose he would rather entrust her | 
destinies to those whose traditional policy | 
was that of peace than to those who had | 
always shown themselves to be the reck- | 
less advocates of war. 
Mr. MELLOR said, he thought it was | 
absolutely necessary, under the cireum- 
stances under which the new Parliament 
had met, to recall to the recollection of the 
House the state of things which preceded, | 
and in fact led to the dissolution. The 
question of peace or war in Europe was 
then trembling in the balance, and yet be- 
cause the flouse would not go into Com- 
mittee on a Bill which no one had been 
found to defend, the Parliament was dis- 
solved, and an appeal was made to the 
country. Now, almost the first paragraph 
in Her Majesty’s Speech expressed Her 
Majesty’s satisfaction at being able to seek 
the advice of her Parliament in the present 
critical state of European affairs. He could 
not help thinking that if the advice of Par- 
liament was necessary at any time, it was 
at the time when it was dissolved, for no 
thing had occurred since which was not 
then foreseen. Now, however, that they 
were again assembled it became a question 
what course the Ilouse ought to adopt. For 
his own part, he thought there was no other 
line open to those who occupied the Oppo- 
sition side of the House but to deliver the 
verdict of the country against the Govern- 
ment. He had come fresh from the hust- 
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ings pledged to do so, and he believed 
every Member of the Opposition had given 
his constituents a similar undertaking. Par- 
liament had no alternative. but to express 
want of confidence in the most emphatic, 
clear, and decided manner in the present 
Government. They were also told from the 
Throne that the necessary effect of the dis- 
solution had been to interrupt various mea- 
sures of legal and social improvement. On 
the other hand he would ask, was the dis- 
solution worth that interruption? Again, 
they were told that the necessary effect of 


Answer to 


‘h at dissolution had been to incur a large 
) expenditure for the defence of the country, 
\for which the sanction of Parliament had 


not been obtained, and for which the Min- 
isters would require a Bill of indemnity. 


| Now, he did not mean to complain of that 


expenditure, for he was not acquainted 
either with its necessity or its amount, but 
it was one of those cases which showed the 
impropriety of the dissolution, They had 
the promise that night of a ‘* well-con- 
sidered measure of Reform” —a Bill at 
nine months, which would not be accepted 
by the House, nor endorsed by the nation. 
The country could place no confidence in 
the promises of ‘ well-considered Reform.” 
Why, then, should they trust the present 
Government for nine months? He did not 
believe in the sincerity of the Government 
upon this question, nor did he think the 
House or the country would place any trust 
in them. But even if the Government were 
sincere in those promises, their new Re- 
form Bill would most probably be no better 
than their late Reform Bill, which was con- 
demned by every one in the House that 
was not a member of the Government. 
Under what pretence then was it that the 
Government asked that confidence might be 
reposed inthem on the question of reform, 
seeing their antecedents as a party, and 
the abortive measure they had last Session 
brought forward? Let the friends of re- 
form, who adhered to it through evil and 
good report, come forward and deal with 
the question of reform. He believed the 
last dissolution was most uncalled for, and 
that the pretences upon which they had 
been sent to the country were wholly un- 
justifiable. He should be glad for the 
speedy arrival of the moment when he 
could go into the lobby to vote according 
to his own opinion, and according to the 
opinion of his constituents, against the 
present Government. He gave his most 
hearty support to the Amendment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
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said, that he had come down with very 
little idea of speaking upon the important 
subject under debate; but the singular 


Her Majesty’s 


silence which prevailed on the opposite | 


(the Ministerial) benches—a silence which 
afforded one of the best proofs of the disei- 
pline presiding in that compact phalanx— 
compelled him to perform the somewhat 
difficult task of following speakers who 
had advanced arguments which had as 
yet been unanswered, and of endeavour- 
ing to add to the proofs which had been 
adduced of the incapacity of Ministers 
—an incapacity which, although they 
were not ready to admit, they were 
so slow to deny. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
most anxious for an immediate division, but 
upon a subject of such gravity as a vote of 
confidence or no confidence in the Govern- 
ment, he believed that the country would 
not be satisfied unless the eminent states- 
men who occupied a leading position in 
that House explained tie reasons which 
actuated them in the vote that they were 
about to give. The right hon. Gentleman 
after alluding to the ‘‘ divisions” and to 
the ‘reconciled sections” of the Liberal 
party, looked below the gangway witha 
theatrical gesture which amused the House, 
and attracted the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. This was not the 
first time the right hon. Gentleman had 
looked below the gangway, though with a 
differentobject inview. When his India Bill 
had proved such an egregious failure, he 
*‘Jooked below the gangway ”’ to the noble 
Lord, and by his aid was enabled to save 
himself and the Government by proceeding 
to frame a Bill upon the Resolutions sug- 
gested by the noble Lord. When the 
question of the Ellenborough despatch was 
before the House, the right hon. Gentle- 
man ‘looked below the gangway’’ and 
received assistance from the hon. Member 
for Birmingham: in fact, ever since the 
formation of the Derby Government, the 
right hon. Gentleman had been continu- 
ally ‘** looking below the gangway ’’ for the 
succour of those whom he now attacked, 
The right hon. Gentleman also had made 
a bitter attack upon the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) ; but 
the House could recollect the time, vot 
long since, when the right hon. Baronet 
opposed the Cardwell Motion, in a speech 
of wonderful ability, and when, in conse- 
quence, he was held up by his present accu- 
sers as the model for patriots and states- 
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men. The right hon.Gentleman had fur- 
ther denied, asan impudent fabrication, the 
report thatthe Earl of Derby had subscribed 
£20,000 to a certain fund for electioncering 
purposes. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
was glad to hear the denial, but the country 
was not by such adisclaimer to be cheated 
out of its conviction that means had been 
resorted to during the last election which 
had not been had recourse to on former 
occasions. The Government were very 
much mistaken if they thought that 
the subject was to pass away in obli- 
vion, for he believed that before many 
weeks elapsed there would be statements 
made by men of greater influence than 
himself which would carry conviction to 
the breasts of the auditors. With re- 
gard to the dissolution, he looked upon 
it as an act of positive ingratitude, for 
an amount of forbearance had been exhi- 
bited by Parliament towards the Govern- 
ment which was almost uuprecedented in 
English history. Although they accepted 
office with an avowed minority, he believed 
that the Resolution of the noble Lord the 
Member for London upon the Reform Bill 
would have been either withdrawn or nega- 
tived if the Government had promised to 
leave the lowering of the borough franchise 
an open question for Committee. But they 
would give no promise on the subject. 
One hon. Gentleman connected with the 
Government declared that every point 
would be an open question in Commit- 
tee; but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Secretary for the Colonies, and 
the noble Lord the Secretary fur India took 
their stand upon the non-reduction of the 
Borough franchise, and the House knew 
not what to think. During the progress 
of the General election the Government 
candidates at one place proclaimed one view 
and at another place anotler upon this 
point. They had been informed to-night, 
however, by the mover of the Address, and 
subsequently by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, that the borough fran- 
chise was to be reduced if the Government 
should have an opportunity of bringing in 
another Reform Bill, and thus the prinei- 
ple was quietly abandoned which had been 
the main excuse for the late penal dissolu- 
tion, recommended to Her Majesty by those 
very men who had so strongly protested 
against the ‘* Penal Dissolution ’”’ of 1857. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
supposed divisions in the Liberal party, but 
were there none in hisown ¢ Were the sup- 
porters of the Government so compact and 
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united a body as they wished the world to 
suppose? Could the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) go 
into the lobby arm-in-arm with that gallant 
knight of Malta, the hon. and learned 


Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), or | 


the hon. Member for East Kent with the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan? (Mr. Ma- 
guire.) He believed that every Govern- 
ment must now-a-days be conducted upon 
Liberal principles, and he did not anticipate 
that a change of Ministers would lead to any 
great change of policy. The Civil Service 
Commissioners might probably be allowed 
to inquire into young gentlemen’s ortho- 
graphy without being subjected to sneering 
letters from gentlemen in office, who ap- 
peared to attach but little importance to 
spelling, and magistrates might cease to be 
appointed merely for political qualifications 
and in order that parties might be balanced 
upon the bench—a system to which he 
entirely objected as introducing a political 
element where none ought to exist. The 
great advantage of a change of Govern- 
ment would be tliat the conduct of liberal 
and progressive measures would be restored 
to those who had always advocated them, 
and the public would be released from the 
fear that they were introduced unwillingly, 
and proceeded with in a manner which 
would rob them of half their virtue. He 
could not undertake to say whether the 
proposal of this Amendment was or 
was not a judicious party move; but 
he was sure that it must be attended 
with results beneficial to the country. 
If it were adopted, it would show that 
there was a Liberal majority, which 
must lead to the formation of a Liberal 
Government; while if it were rejected it 
would be shown that the Government was 
entitled to a fair support from their anta- 
gonists, and $ught at least to meet with no 
factious opposition. He trusted, then, that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would yet feel 
that it was due to the House to defend 
themselves otherwise than by an obstinate 
silence against the Motion. It was hardly 
respectful that a Motion which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had called a Bill 
of indictment should meet with such cava- 
lier treatment. The question the House 
had to decide was, whether Ministers were 
deserving of the confidence of the House 
and of the country. It was because he 


believed the Government were not worthy 
that he would vote for the Amendment of 
the noble Lord, and he might say that the 
penal dissolution which had been inflicted 
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on the House was of itself sufficient to 
deprive them of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he did 
| not rise to speak in favour of the Amend- 
ment or against it. He should leave 
that to hon. Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House who wished to 
get into office, and to the Government 
who wished to prevent them. He was 
about to speak of something far more im- 
portant than squabbles between parties 
—the defences of the country. He was 
very happy to find from the speech of 
Her Gracious Majesty that it was intended 
very much to increase our naval force, and 
that the Government intended to put into 
execution the recommendations of the 
Commissioners with regard to manning 
the Navy. When the present Govern- 
ment came into office they certainly had 
much to complain of, for their predeces- 
sors had reduced the navy almost to a 
nonentity. He must therefore give them 
every credit for putting the navy into a 
better state, but at the same time he 
thought they had been a long while about 
it. It was not for want of warning that 
they put the navy into an efficient state 
immediately they acceded to office. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty had admit- 
ted that he received three warnings from 
the Surveyor of the Navy before he be- 
began to stir, and he believed Sir W. 
Symonds had given a further warning 
before the right hon. Gentleman began to 
move. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
begun to reconstruct the navy when he 
first came into office, it would be in a 
far better state of preparation than it was 
now. It was pretty well understood that 
something against England was brewing 
between France and Russia, and although 
we had ten sail of the line in the Me- 
diterranean tolerably well manned, and 
ten sail of the line now at home, and 
two more were commissioned the other 
day, yet the latter were very imperfectly 
manned. The Government had wisely 
issued a proclamation offering £10 bounty 
to able seamen, £5 to ordinary seamen, 
and £2 to landsmen, but the men had not 
come forward in the manner which had 
been expected. He had been willing to 
make an allowance for the late prevalence 
of the easterly gales, which had prevented 
the ships coming up Channel ; but sufficient 
time had now elapsed to ascertain the 
effect of the proclamation. Having been 
told there were no seamen in London, he 
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took the trouble the other day to go down 
to the Sailors’ Home, and he found it 
full of seamen, some good, some bad, 
and many indifferent ; but although he 
reasoned with them on the subject, they 
were very much disinclined to enter the 
British navy. He believed they had only 
been able to get 3000 men, notwithstand- 
ing all the proclamations, and out of that 
number, he was sorry to say, not 7} per 
cent. were seamen. Now this was a dif- 
ficult and tender subject at this moment. 
That he well knew ; still he would suggest 
that a proclamation should issue that, in 
the event of a war taking place, those 
seamen who had entered before the recent 
proclamation raising the bounty should 
also receive the £10 bounty. He thought 
it was most important that they should 
show to the seamen that they would re- 
ceive full justice. He believed that France 
had as large a naval force in commission 
as England had. [The First Lord of the 
Admiralty shook his head at this state- 
ment.] He hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet would be able to show the House 
the number of ships in commission in both 
countries, so that our naval strength, as 
compared with that of France, might be 
accurately known. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty ought to tell the House at once 
what the prospects were of our being able 
to maintain a much larger fleet than we 
had at present. There was said to be 
an engagement or understanding between 
France and Russia: and the House ought 
to have some information from the Govern- 
nfent as to the state of the Russian fleet and 
French fleets, in reference to the possibility 
of a movement in the Baltic as the war 
developed itself. He had no fear of our 
fleet in any emergency if properly man- 
ned. It was due to the country, to the 
officers commanding the fleets, and to the 
men themselves, that the ships should be 
efficiently manned, and he hoped they would 
have a satisfactory explanation on that 
point. We had the means of manning 
twelve sail of the line with our coastguard 
and coast volunteers, but we had not at 
the present moment ships to put them into. 
He admitted, however, that that was a 
part of the service to which we ought not 
to have recourse, except in the greatest 
emergency, but they ought to be ready to 
receive men. [An. Hon. MEMBER: Ques- 
tion.]| This was the question. This was 
the question, a question which belonged to 
him, and he did not want to enter into 
any other. There was an opinion that the 
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French were not good sailors, and that the 
French ships were not well officered ; as a 
proof to the contrary, he might refer to 
the rapidity with which the ships of the 
French navy conveyed the troops from 
Marseilles to Genoa the other day, dis- 
embarked them in perfect order, and in a 
few hours were on their way back to Mar- 
seilles. A better proof of the efficiency 
of the ships in all respects could not be 
afforded. It was worth the while of the 
Government to bear that fact in mind, be- 
cause it went to prove that in the event of 
a war with France we should have to con- 
tend against an enemy who knew his 
business perfectly well. If the Russians 
sent a fleet to sea—which they usually did 
every summer—if fifteen or twenty sail of 
the line, the Funds, which went down the 
other day at the mention of a secret treaty 
betwéen France and Russia, would fall twice 
as low as soon as it was known the Russian 
fleet had set sail. If the Government had 
not men enough in the dockyards, let them 
enter more, so as to get a strong fleet pre- 
pared, and then every person would feel 
secure, and satisfied that the Government 
were doing all they could do. He was not 
speaking in fear of an invasion of this 
country at present, because the hands of 
France were full; but we ought to have 
ready a sufficient force to defend the 
shores and protect the honour of this 
country in the event of necessity. 

Mr. WILSON said, he had thought it 
only due to right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to pause a while to see if any 
of the supporters of the Government felt 
disposed to address the House, but it was 
clear that however large the numbers of 
hon. Members opposite might be, very few 
felt disposed to support the Ministry by 
their voice. He had missed especially from 
this discussion one hon. and*learned Gen- 
tleman of great eloquence and ability—he 
meant the Solicitor General—who usually 
appeared on the first night of a debate to 
advocate the case of the Government, and 
stigmatize their opponents by some epi- 
thet—now a cabal and then a dodge; 
and he thought some such epithet would 
not be inapplicable to the proceedings of 
the Ministers that evening. It was quite 
unnecessary for him (Mr. Wilson) to justify 
the Amendment, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted that the Motion of the 
noble Marquess was not only fair, but, under 
the circumstances, he almost went so far as 
to say, necessary. Hedid not see how the 
House could have done its duty, having 
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defeated the Government in the late Par- 
liament, and the Government having ap- 
pealed to the country—he did not see how 
they could, consistently with their duty, 
have avoided challenging the issue now 
that the new Parliament was assembled, 
unless they were prepared to allow that 
the decision on that appeal to the country 
had been against them, and that the Go- 
vernment had the command of a large ma- 
jority, which would enable them to carry 
their measures and maintain their position. 
But that was not the case ; they were not 
prepared to admit that the present Go- 
vernment were in the position in which 
Mr. Pitt’s Government were in 1785. He 
(Mr. Wilson) did not mean, however, to 
rest his vote upon the mere question of 
the dissolution of Parliament, but was pre- 
pared to show grounds for the Amendment 
in the management of the various depart- 
ments, and of the finances of the country 
especially, by the Government. In the first 
place, he would ask the Iouse had any- 
thing happened since Ministers were de- 
feated in the late Parliament that should 
induce the present House of Commons to 
reverse the decision of its predecessor ? 
The first act of Ministers after that defeat 
was to dissolve Parliament. They might 
have resigned, but they preferred to dis- 
solve. It was well known that there was 
a strong feeling prevailing throughout the 
country, and he might almost say through- 
out Europe, of the impropriety of that 
course at such a time, and he complained 
of the dissolution not only on Parliamen 
tary and constitutional grounds, but on Eu- 
ropean grounds. When Parliament was 
dissolved there was not a single platform 
in Europe from which the minds of Em- 
perors and Kings could be influenced. 
Having been in Paris a week before the 
dissolution he could testify that men of 
the greatest weight looked to the House 
of Commons as the place from which pub- 
lie opinion could alone make itself heard 
and influence the fate of war and of peace. 
On that ground, he complained of the dis- 
solution, as opposed not only to English, 
but to European interests; and what ex- 
cuse had they put forward for it? The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Address 
had said that they might expect the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Reform Bill, if not 
this year, at all events next year; and, 
as he understood the hon. Gentleman, it 
would probably be founded upon the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the noble Lord’s (Lord 
J. Russell’s) Resolution. If they were pre- 
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pared to depart from the principles, which, 
when they brought forward their previous 
Bill, they considered a sine qua non, why 
did they not do it at once, and save all 
this trouble? There was another reason 
against the dissolution, which all states- 
men allowed to be a constitutional reason, 
namely, that although it was the undoubt- 
ed right of the Crown to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and of the Minister to advise the 
Crown to dissolve, he had no right to give 
that advice unless he had a fair ground to 
expect a majority in the new Parliament. 
But what hope had the Government of a 
majority? What did they expect? The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer told his con- 
stituents at the Buckinghamshire hustings 
that the Government expected 300 sup- 
porters in the new parliament, but would 
that give them such a majority as would 
justify a dissolution, or enable them to 
carry their measures? He (Mr. Wilson) 
could only characterize a dissolution under 
the circumstances in which it was resorted 
to as a sinful and unjustifiable act. Well 
then they came to consider what was the 
present state of the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman had often de- 
nounced the carrying on of a Government 
by a minority. It was not for the interest 
of the Government, the country, or of the 
House, that such a state of things should 
exist, and it was the duty of the Opposition 
to take up the challenge given by the 
Government itself, and ascertain whether 
Ministers had or had not a majority suffi- 
cient to carry on the government of the 
country. If the result of the division 
should show that they had, then a great 
advantage would have been gained by this 
Motion; for not only would they have 
knowledge of the fact and be enabled to 
prepare their measures according to their 
own views of the interests and require- 
ments of the country with the fair chance 
of being enabled to earry them, but the 
country would have knowledge of the fact, 
and be prepared to extend to them its con- 
fidence. The issued raised upon the hust- 
ings was ‘‘confidence or no confidence.” 
At all events that was the issue raised at 
Devonport, where all the weight and 
strength of the Government was brought 
to bear to induce its constituents to return 
a verdict in their favour. [‘*No, no.’’) Yes, 
he was opposed by a very respectable 
young gentleman, against whom he had 
not a word to say—the son of the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for War, and 
who was supported by all the influence of the 
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department over which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman presided. In his own case, not only 
was the legitimate power of the Govern- 
ment brought to bear, but the officers of 
the Government, paid out of the public 
purse, not only took part in the election, 
but were chairmen of committees ; one of 
them was chairman of the committee of 
the noble Lord the Member for Plymouth, 
and another canvassed for and at the hust- 
ings proposed the son of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It had always been 
held as the rule that persons engaged 
in the permanent service of the Crown 
should not take an active part in elec- 
tions; so far was this carried, that in 
1852, the President of the Poor Law 
Board was applied to to prevent overseers, 
although paid from parish funds, from can- 
vassing in boroughs, and he stated that if 
they did so he would exercise the power 
he possessed under an Act of Parliament, 
and dismiss them from their offices. On 
the present occasion that rule had not 
been adhered to. It was not alone, how- 
ever, on questions relating to the Govern- 
ment in the late Parliament, not only on 
the Reform Bill brought in by them and 
disapproved by the House, not only on 
the dissolution, and on their conduct dur- 
ing the elections, or on the fact of their 
being in a minority in that House, that 
he based his opposition to them, but on 
matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the Government. He supported 
the Amendment clearly and distinctly on 
grounds connected with the state of the 
public finances, and the improper use of 
those finances in the expenditure of the 
country, and lastly, without waiting for 
the papers which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had tauntingly told them they should 
have, he was satisfied with what they had 
already, and he was prepared to canvass 
certain points in the foreign policy of the 
Government from their own admissions 
and their own acts. First, with regard 
to the condition of the public finances. 
No doubt if they looked only at the 
public accounts and the statements of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
public might fancy: that we were in a 
comparatively flourishing condition. A 
slight examination would, however, show 
that we were not only not in a flourishing 
condition, but that the course taken 
by the Government last year had placed 
us in a dangerous position. In the 
first place the Government had for some 
time gone far to reverse the policy which 
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that House had followed for many years 
past. The Government had allowed a large 
portion of the income-tax to expire, while 
the amount of duty placed on sugar, as a 
war duty, was allowed to remain. Of the 
indirect war taxation £3,000,000 had been 
retained, while the direct taxation had 
been reduced below the amount raised in 
time of peace. Last year the payment of 
Government bonds was postponed; and 
this year something of the same kind 
would probably be done. But what would 
be the state of the revenue next year? 
The duties that would expire next year 
amounted to £9,000,000 ; there were, no 
doubt, Long Annuities to the amount of 
£2,000,000 that would expire also; but still 
there would be a deficiency of £6,000,000 
or £7,000,000. And what had the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, done to meet the difficulty ? Little 
or nothing. Hecertainly proposed a stamp 
duty on bankers’ cheques, and equalized the 
Irish spirit duties. But the proposed stamp 
duty, from which he expected £300,000, 
had only returned £190,000; and as re- 
garded Irish spirits, there had been an ac- 
tual diminution of receipts, as compared 
with the preceding year, of £94,000 in 
place of an increase, as anticipated, of 
£500,000; so that there had been a de- 
crease instead of an increase; and whereas 
by the aid of the estimated increase in 
the duty on Irish spirits, the right hon. 
Gentleman computed the return from the 
excise at £18,600,000, there was a defi- 
ciency of £700,000 below the calculation, 
and if the amount gained from the bankers’ 
cheques was deducted from that amount, 
there would still be a deficiency of re- 
ceipt from the Excise, as compared with 
the estimate, of £500,000. With all these 
difficulties staring us in the face, with taxes 
to the amount of £9,000,000 expiring next 
year, and debt accumulating which ought 
to be paid off in 1860, no preparation had 
been made to meet the coming state of 
things, except these two attempts, which 
had * coved so abortive that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had £500,000 less than 
he had before. Tle should, perhaps, be 
told that there was a considerable excess 
of income over expenditure, and that the 
annual accounts showed a sum of £600,000 
in that respect. But this arose from acci- 
dental cireumstances—among others, by the 
sale of old stores for a sum of £1,194,000; 
a sum of £2,125,000 had been received 
from accidental sources, which could not 
be calculated on in future years. In short, 
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the permanent income had failed the right | pared to bind Parliament prospectively for 
hon. Gentleman, whilst the accidental re-| five years, and to ignore all chance of im- 
ceipts had been greater than he had ex- | provements that might be made in steam 
pected. The Customs’ receipts had been navigation in that time. There were 
in his favour in a great measure, owing | other reasons for this refusal. The Trea- 
to the accidental but extraordinarily large | sury had just entered into a contract with 
consumption of sugar. But if the [House | an Irish Company and the London and 
looked to the expenditure they would | North-Western Company to accelerate the 
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find it very much exceeded the estimate of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The interest on the 
public debt the right hon. Gentleman cal- 


culated would be £28,400,000; it turned | 


out to be £28,527,000, or an increase of 
£127,000. There was an increase in re- 
gard to the charges on the Consolidated 


Fund of £40,000 ; and in the army expen- | 


communication with Ireland; and there 
was under consideration the question of 
communication with America from the 
West of Ireland. The Great Eastern 
steam ship was also in progress, and 
they were justified in looking to the pro- 
babilities of improvements being made in 
steam communication. What did the pre- 
sent Government do when they came into 








diture of £762,000, besides £782,000 in| office? He was informed that one of the 
respect to the Chinese and Russian wars. | first things they did was to renew pros- 
There was an increase of £59,000 in the pectively the contract with Cunard which 
civil service—on all the heads an increase had been refused; there was also an- 
of £1,880,000. On two points the right other reason why the late Treasury re- 
hon. Gentleman was within his estimate, and | fused that contract. When it was agreed 
a saving of £645,000 had been effected ; | that £191,000 a year should be paid for 
but there had been a balance upon the| that contract, it was made on behalf of 
whole against the Treasury, or at least; this country and of the Colonies also, but 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s! in the meantime the Canadian Government 
estimate, of no less a sum than £1,050,000. | entered into a contract of their own, grant- 
On these deficiencies he would remark that | ing a subsidy of £50,000 a year, and if 
in the case of the public debt there could| the contract had been renewed, it ought 
be no excuse for the difference between the | to have been made with reference to these 
real amount and the amount anticipated | special circumstances. The present Go- 
by the right hon. Gentleman, because the | vernment having renewed this contract had, 
charge could have been calculated to a/| besides, entered into a contract with the 
penny. The packet service had also risen, Galway and American Company without 
to the sum of £1,000,000 sterling a year. | having advertised for tenders or ascertain- 
It was full time that the House should ed which was the best port for a commu- 
look at the principle on which this im-| nication between the West of Ireland and 
mense expenditure was based. In the year; America, and this in spite of all the 
1854 a Commission was appointed to de-| rules laid down and the Report of the 
termine the principles on which this great | Commission. The Secretary to the Trea- 
branch of public expenditure should be re- | sury, in the discussion on this subject at 
gulated, and it reported that no contract! the close of the last Parliament, said 
ought to be entered into by the Govern-| that this was not merely a postal ser- 
ment for a term exceeding five years, and | vice, but had reference to the interests of 
none except by public competition. Had) Ireland, and especially with reference to 
those conditions been complied with by the | emigration, but that was not a sufficient 
Government? Before he (Mr. Wilson) left! excuse for the granting of a subsidy of 


the Treasury an application was made by 
Mr. Cunard for an extension of his con- 
tract for the great Atlantic service. The 
application was made in the regular way 
through the Admiralty, and was looked at 
favourably by them. But the contract then 
had five years to run ; it did not expire till 
1862, and when application was made to 
the Treasury to renew it, what answer could 
be given but a negative? The application 


was repeatedly made, and the answer was 
uniform that the Treasury was not pre- 


Mr. Wilson 


£70,000 or £80,000 to a company for 
postal service. [Cries of ‘‘ Question.” 
When any one was undertaking the duty 
of impeaching the conduct of the Govern- 
ment it ought to be done on solid grounds, 
and not on vague statements, and he was 
endeavouring to show how the finances and 
expenditure of the country had been dealt 
with. He would now refer to one or two 
remarks upon points connected with the 
foreign policy of the Government. There 
could be no doubt that both in and out of 
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the House there were two great princi- 
ples which it was wished should be maio- 
tained — neutrality on the one hand and 
peace on the other; and he wished to 
show how far confidence ought to be re- 
posed in the Government as regarded their 
power of maintaining either peace or neu- 
trality. There was no hon. Member who 
had sat in the last Parliament but who 
must remember the 25th of February, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered a question of which the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton had given no- 
tice. It was one of the most solemn oc- 
casions that he remembered. There was 
a general impression that we were on 
the eve of war, and when the noble Lord 
gave notice of his question it excited an 
interest not only in this country, but in 
Paris and in Europe generally, of no ordi- 
nary kind. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said :— 

“T have the satisfaction of informing the noble 
Lord and the House that we have received com- 
munications which give us reason to believe that 
ere long the Roman States will be evacuated by 
the French and Austrian troops, and that with 
the concurrence of the Papal Government. Under 
these circumstances, Lord Cowley, who enjoys the 
entire confidence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
has repaired to Vienna in a confidential capacity. 
The House will not press, nor expect me to enter 
into any details as to the precise character of his 
mission, or the nature of the instructions which 
Her Majesty has been pleased to give to her 
envoy. Enough for me to say that it is a mis- 
sion of peace and conciliation.” —[3 Hansard, 
clii., p. 880.) 


When these words were uttered, the im- 
pression they made on the House and on 
Europe was one of astonishment, as well 
as congratulation, but nowhere was the 
astonishment greater than at the Tuileries 
and the Foreign Office of Vienna. It was 
a grave thing to challenge a statement of 
a Minister of the Crown and in a way 
that would imply a distrust in the state- 
ment when it was made. But was the 
right hon. Gentleman justified in making 
that statement by anything which had oc- 
curred? No one could say so now. The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to say that 
Lord Cowley had proceeded to Vienna. The 
fair inference was, and it was drawn by 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London, that in consequence of negotia- 
tions carried on by the Government, the 
evacuation of the Roman States by foreign 
troops would take place, and that in conse- 
quence Lord Cowley had gone to Vienna. 
But instead of this being the case, Lord 
Cowley received this information by tele- 
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graph, and received it with astonishment. 
Lord Cowley, they were told, had gone to 
Vienna, haying the full confidence of the 
Emperor of the French and of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. On the return of Lord 
Cowley to London, but before his arrival 
in Paris, the Government received infor- 
mation from the Government of France, 
that Russia had proposed a Congress, 
Without waiting for the two days which 
were provided for, the Government anti- 
cipated the action of Russia, and wrote 
to the French Government agreeing to a 
Congress. Lord Cowley had never there- 
fore had the opportunity of laying his pro- 
posal before the French Government, but 
was thrown over by the Government in 
favour of the Russian proposal. The Go- 
vernment, although believing their plan to 
be the best, accepted the Congress saying 
that they would not take the responsibility 
of rejecting any opportunity of obtaining 
the object in view. The result was, that the 
negotiations for a Congress were put an end 
to by the Vienna Proclamation and the 
breaking out of the war. He did not believe 
that by this vacillating policy the Govern- 
ment had acted in the manner best caleu- 
lated to prevent war. It would have heen 
infinitely better if the Government before 
they sent an envoy to Vienna to negotiate, 
had stated in writing the objects of the 
negotiation. At the close of the last Par- 
liament there were expressions dropped by 
Members of the Government calculated to 
raise a suspicion as to what were their 
views. In ‘‘ another place” the Earl of 
Derby said :— 


«‘ War once broker out in Italy, it is hopeless 
to imagine that it will be confined within the 
compass of that peninsula, Other passions will 
be aroused, other conflicting nationalities will 
arise, and other nations be called on to interfere 
in the conflict ; and war once originated in Italy 
would at no distant period extend throughout its 
centre and to its frontiers, and wrap the whole of 
Europe in one general conflagration. It would 
not, my Lords, be difficult to trace the steps, nor 
would it be wise to do so, by which such an 
extension would necessarily come; but I will 
only say that even for this country it would be 
impossible to look with total indifference at any 
alteration of the occupation of the shores of the 
Adriatic. Our interest and power on the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and the possible conse- 
quences of any such catastrophe are such as 
would require the most careful vigilance and the 
most earnest attention on our part to guard 
against any possible contingency from the side of 
any Power whatever.” — [3 Hansard, cliii. p. 
1855. 


Since those words were spoken a large 
fleet had been sent to the Mediterranean, 
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as we were told, in addition to our fleet 
already there, which was powerful enough 
for all useful purposes. This had created 
no little excitement and alarm in the public 


mind, coupled with the Earl of Derby's 


allusion to the shores of the Adriatic. 
He would ask what shores of the Adriatic 
the noble Lord referred to? If he meant 
the Western shores of the Adriatic, and 
the coast about Venice, that would confine 
us strictly within the limits of the Italian 
war. If he meant the opposite shores of 
the Adriatic and intimated that an attack 
upon Trieste or any part of the territory 
of the German Confederation would be 
ground for our interference, that was a 
very dangerous doctrine, and entirely con- 
trary to the views of the country at large. 
No doubt we were all agreed that, so 
long as the war was strictly confined to 
Italy, there was no reason for the inter- 
ference of any other power than those 
actually engaged in it. It was well known, 
however, that if the war extended to the 
territory of the German Confederation, all 
the German powers would be bound to as- 
sist Austria ; but even in that case, there 
could be no necessity for this country to 
break through its neutrality, and be drawn 
into =the contest. That he believed was 
the opinion of a large majority both in 
the House and in the country. He could 
not help feeling some apprehension as to 
the conduct of the Government on this 
subject. He hoped the neutrality which 
we meant to preserve would at any rate 
not be such as might be inferred from 
a speech made by the Attorney General 
for Ireland in the last Parliament, when 
he censured the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) for not having supported a 
proposed settlement by which Venice 
would be restored as its condition to the 
Austrian dominion. He hoped no British 
Government would now be a party to 
such a bargain, to induce Venice to give 
up any advantages of freedom which she 
might have an opportunity of winning, in 
order that Lombardy or any other part 
of Italy should purchase liberty at that 
price. It had been urged as a reason 
for reposing confidence in the Govern- 
ment, that they would be able to carry 
a Reform Bill through Parliament, which 
no liberal Government could hope to do. 
But such a statement as that must have 
reference rather to the other House of 
Parliament than to this, Were they to 
be told, however, that the House of Lords 
had no higher view of their functions and 
Mr. Wilson 
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duties than that they would be willing to 
carry @ measure proposed by one set of 
statesmen which they would not carry if 
proposed by another set of statesmen? He 
had heard hard things said of the House 
of Lords, and many attacks made upon 
them, but never such an attack as this. 
If it could be truly said of them that they 
were actuated by such a motive, then he 
believed that nothing could be more calcu- 
lated to shake the just influence of that 
august assembly over the minds of the 
People of England. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, the ques- 
tion now at issue was not the duty on Irish 
spirits, the merits of the west coast of 
Ireland, the distance between Cork or 
Galway and Liverpool, or the subsidies of 
rival lines of steamers. He had heard 
with considerable surprise the introduction 
of such topics as these, and he must pro- 
test against the course which the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Wilson) had 
adopted in occupying the time of the House 
with such paltry details. Were they or 
were they not at that moment deciding the 
fate of a powerful Ministry, and about to 
give judgment on an issue whieh effected 
the dearest interests of the country? He 
(Mr. Digby Seymour) was an_ indepen- 
dent Member of that House. [Laughter 
and cheers.| Yes, he repeated it fear- 
lessly, an independent Member. He had 
gone down to a great constituency, without 
hereditary or other influence, but addressed 
himself simply to a frank exposition of his 
views upon social and political Reform, and 
to vindicate those views he had been sent 
to this House. He had come here un- 
pledged, but determined in his heart of 
hearts to support that policy which he 
believed would best conduce to the in- 
terests of Reform. The question had 
been asked that night, where was the 
Solicitor General? Could anything be 
more absurd? The Solicitor General was 
an eloquent and distinguished man, and he 
was too good a lawyer not to know that 
it was not for those who had to prove a 
negative to speak first, but that the onus 
probandi rested upon those who, in a crisis 
like the present, met the Government with 
a Resolution such as that now before the 
House. He protested against the heredi- 
tary leaders of the Liberals assuming that 
he and other Gentlemen on that side of 
the House, who held the same independent 
opinions, were prepared to follow them like 
a flock of sheep across the floor of the 
House. The noble Lord the Member for 
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Tiverton and the noble Lord the Member 
for London said that the Government of 
the Earl of Derby were not entitled to 
the confidence of the House and the 
country. Notwithstanding the Government 
pledged themselves in the Speech from the 
Throne, and through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to-night, that they were pre- 
pared to bring in a substantial and honest 
measure of Reform next Session, do those 
noble Lords cry, ‘‘ Out with them,” with- 
out telling the country first what they will 
do if we put them out? Is this a fair 
issue? Is this fair play? Will those noble 
Lords pledge themselves to more liberal 
measures if they are restored to office ? 
The Government of the Earl of Derby had 
made certain promises relative to the ques- 
tion of Reform, and had been true to them. 
They had laid a Bill upon the table which 
recognized the great principle of giving to 
the intelligence of the country a greater 
share in the representation. He did not 
mean to say, as an independent Liberal, 
that he was satisfied with the details of 
that nicasure, but certainly it recognized 
the principle for which he contended, and 
looking to Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
explanation, at this moment the Liberals 
were offered more by the Government than 
they were by hon. Gentlemen on their 
own side of the House. If, however, the 
Government did not propose to give enough, 
what, he repeated, were the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) and the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Palmerston) prepared to give ? 
He hoped the noble Lords, before asking 
him as an independent Member to give a 
vote which, as the issue now stood, seemed 
to him unfair, un-English, and factious, 
would redeem their conduct by putting their 
issue upon a constitutional and intelligible 
basis, and telling the House how far they 
were prepared to go themselves. He must 
say that he sympathized deeply with the 
noble Lord the Member for London, who, 
in his present position, reminded him of the 
lines of Moore— , 
“One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate.” 

If, then, the noble Lord were admitted 
within the gate of office, would he give 
them a better Reform Bill? Will he legis- 
late more speedily or more decisively ? 
What offering will he bring to unbar the 
ortals of the political paradise? Will he 
ing the Ballot? No! He is already 
ledged against it. Will he bring man- 
ood suffrage? No! He had declared 
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the people not ripe for it. Will he bring 
a promise to realize his own views of last 
Session? If he did, he (Mr. Digby Sey- 
mour) and other members would support 
him, for the issue will then be one of 
principle, and not one of party. Unless the 
leaders of the Liberal party were prepared 
to answer that question in the spirit in 
which he had put it, and to answer it 
satisfactorily, he, for one, should give his 
vote heartily and sincerely to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LAING said, that when he had 
formerly the honour of a seat in that House 
he had ranked with independent Liberals, 
although he had never considered himself 
much of a party man; indeed, he sacrificed 
his seat in the last Parliament because he 
had felt it his duty to vote contrary to the 
leaders of his party. Having now been re- 
elected as a Liberal he had considered the 
question referred to by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Digby Seymour), and he 
had come to a completely opposite con- 
clusion to that at which he seemed to have 
arrived. There were two great questions 
—Reform and our foreign policy—which 
they had to consider in dealing with the 
subject before them. As regarded Reform, 
he believed the conclusion which the country 
had arrived at was, that the Bill brought 
in by the Government was one which could 
not be accepted. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that night that 
they were ready to consider the question 
of the borough franchise. If so, why was 
Parliament dissolved? The borough fran- 
chise was not a new question, it had long 
been before the country—two of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own colleagues, who had 
left the Government, were willing to ex- 
tend the franchise in boroughs, and yet it 
was only now that they were informed the 
Government were ready to consider the 
subject. As he had said, he was not much 
of a party man, and wished he could sec 
good reason for not disturbing the Gentle- 
men on the other side; but he must say, 
he did not feel it to be consistent with per- 
sonal honour to call himself a Liberal, and 
sit on the Liberal side of the House, and 
yet oppose the great party to which he no- 
minally belonged. And he could not but 
remember that it was the old leader of the 
Liberal party, the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, who had saved the 
country from having the question of Re- 
form closed upon that inadequate basis to 
which he had alluded. As for foreign po- 
licy, his convictions were strongly in favour 
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of peace. If the present Government had 
succeeded in maintaining the peace of 
Europe, that would have been a ground for 
his refusing to join in this vote of want of 
confidence. A short time ago we were 
told that keeping the Earl of Malmesbury 
in office was a guarantee for peace. Events 
had falsified that assumption, and the Go- 
vernment had been unlucky in well-meant 
efforts; with every advantage in their fa- 
vour the war had broken out which they 
had failed to prevent. The question which 
arose, therefore, was whether, having failed 
to maintain the peace of Europe, there was 
any guarantee for the assertion that their 
continuance in power was necessary to pre- 
vent this countryfrom being involved in the 
war? The evidence upon that point was 
not yet before the House ; but from the 
declarations which had been made in Par- 
liament by leading members of the cabinet, 
he drew the conclusion that so far as Eng- 
land was concerned, peace was more like- 
ly to be maintained by having a Liberal 
Administration in power. He took it for 
certain that, if this country were involved 
in the war, it would not be on the side of 
France, and that we should not go into it 
deliberately, but drift into it by the influence 
of German sympathies, and by some ill- 
advised and premature attempts at media- 
tion, with a view to save Austria and Ger- 
many, by which we might be led into a 
quarrel with France, and so be involved in 
a war which probably no one of either 
party would propose deliberately to enter 
upon. He could not help thinking that a 
change of Ministry would be more likely to 
entertain that alliance or good understand- 
ing with France which he believed to be 
the keystone of the permanent peace of 
Europe, and essential to the truce interests 
of civilization. He gave the Government 
every credit for their good intentions, but 
he could not hesitate to follow his old 
leaders on the old principles of Reform, 
peace, and non-intervention, unless he did, 
what he was not prepared to do, abandon 
his party and go over to the other side of 
the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :— Sir, I 
think if any man could entertain a doubt 
with respect to the Motion which my noble 
Friend has made, calling on the House to 
express their want of confidence in the 
Government, the course the debate has 
taken this evening would be the most con- 
elusive proof of its justice. Tow can the 
House have confidence in a Government 
who have no confidence in themselves ? 

Mr. Laing 
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How can the House have confidence in the 
Government of a party who, while boasting 
of the numbers of which they are composed, 
cannot find more than one advocate daring 
enough to come forward and defend them 
in the course of this long debate? Why, 
their silence on this occasion is sufficient 
of itself to warrant judgment by default, 
and is the most eonelusive avowal that 
they are undeserving of the confidence of 
this House. Sir, I admit that if one 
champion was alone to fight their battle— 
if the rest of the army were so timid or so 
weak and powerless that they did not dare 
to enter into the arena, they made good 
choice of a champion. 
“Si Pergama dextr& 
Defendi possent, etiam hie defensa fuissent.” 

No doubt that right hand would have been 
sufficient; but those who heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must have felt, if the 
rest of the Government had anything to 
say in opposition to the Amendment of my 
noble Friend, that that speech, eloquent as 
it was, and full of unpleasant taunts and 
disagreeable reflections—attack on the one 
hand, and jest on the other—was wholly 
insufficient as an answer to that Amend- 
ment, which has been so ably moved and 
seconded. I think it is a most extraordi- 
nary spectacle that a Government, charged 
in the face of this House with being unde- 
serving of the confidence of Parliament and 
the country, should have sat silent as they 
have done this evening. One would have 
thought that man after man of the remain- 
ing Members of the Cabinet — deserted 
though they be by two of their most re- 
spectable and distinguished colleagues— 
would have pressed forward with eager 
emulation to defend and justify the con- 
duet which has been arraigned by the 
Motien of my noble Friend. But, Sir, it 
seems they are only anxious to conclude 
this debate. They entreat the House to 
take them upon trust, for argument we 
have not heard from them. They have 
nothing to say for themselves, except 
‘* For Heaven’s sake, let the debate be as 
short as possible ; let us come to a division 
to-night, when we have got our friends up; 
don’t talk about our conduct, the less said 
about that the better; don’t discuss our 
misdeeds ; come to a vote; and then after- 
wards, if we have a majority, you ean talk 
about them as long as you like.’”’ Sir, 
this is too grave a matter to be disposed 
of in that light and airy way. The quea- 
tion is, whether the Administration of ene 
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of the greatest countries in the world is or | now reproach those who oppose them, they 


is not deserving of the confidence of Par- 
liament and the country. That is not a 
question to be dealt lightly with, and least 
of all at a moment when the flames of war 
are raging in Europe, and when no man 
feels certain how far this country may, or 
may not, under the guidance of those who 
at present rule, be affected by the conflict 
now being waged in Italy. I say, when 
great European and national interests are 
at stake, it is disgraceful for a Government 
so to treat the questions raised by the 
Amendment before the House, and to de- 
cline self-vindication. Then I say that on 
every ground the House ought to come to 
the vote that is proposed for their accept- 
ance. I think, having regard to the man- 
ner in which the Government was formed, 
to the course they pursued, to their mis- 
takes and defaults in domestic legislation, 
to their errors in foreign policy, and to the 
course they took in regard to the dissolu- 
tion,—upon all these grounds the House is 
justified in withholding from them that con- 
fidence without which a Government cannot, 
with dignity or efficiency, hope to conduct 
the affairs of the country. I don’t like to 
revert offensively to events connected with 
the formation of the Government; but on 
this occasion I must speak out, I say, 
they came into office by a Parliamentary 
mancuvre—by a mancuvre justified per- 
haps by the ordinary tactics of Parliamen- 
tary warfare, but which was not a founda- 
tion on which they were entitled to elaim 
the confidence of the House. When the 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill was under dis- 
cussion, about one hundred Members of the 
Liberal party differed from the then Go- 
vernment. I, lamented the course they 
took on that occasion, but they had a per- 
fect right to pursue that course, and with 
the opinions they held they did but perform 
a public duty in voting against the intro- 
duction of the measure. But what was 
the course taken by the leading Members 
of the Opposition on that oceasion? Did 
they disapprove that measure? Did they 
not, on the contrary, in this House and in 
the other, urge on the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Bill, and did they not, on 
the Motion for leave to bring it in, vote, to 
a man, with the Government for laying it 
on the table? But afterwards, when they 
saw a division among the Liberal party— 
when they saw a large number of the Libe- 
rals were opposed to the measure—then, 
yielding to that desire for office which I do 
not blame in itself, but with which they 
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abandoned their old opinions, and voted 
against the Bill which they had repre- 
sented to be necessary to the honour of 
the country, and to the maintenance of a 
good understanding with a great neigh- 
bouring Power, and by that mancouvre 
they obtained Power. Well, then, I say 
their origin was bad; it was not eredit- 
able to them as a party, and they ought, 
I think, to have felt more gratitude for the 
forbearance with which those who were the 
objects of that manceuvre abstained from 
twitting them with their conduct. Being 
in, in that way, what was the conduct of 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House ? 
Did we harass them with any factious or 
vexatious Motions? On the contrary, they 
confessed that they were in a minority in 
the House of Commons. The neble Lord 
at the head of the Government, I think, 
admitted in his place in Parliament that 
his Government was only supported by a 
minority in this House; and if his Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding, has been able to 
support its existenee so long, that simple 
fact alone is a proof that they have been 
treated with much forbearance. A Go- 
vernment standing so, cannot by possibi- 
lity pursue their own course, or act upon 
their own opinions. But, at least, when 
sueh a Government do adopt measures 
which they take up in deference to the 
opinion of the majority, they ought, if they 
be a Government deserving by their eapa- 
city of theconfidenccof the country, toframe 
measures which will carry into effect the 
great principles they have adopted from 
their opponents in a manner aeceptable to 
public opinion. In this, unfortunately, 
the present Government did not succeed. 
There were two great matters upon which 
they had to introduce Bills. There was 
the transfer of the Government of India to 
the Crown, and the Reform of the Repre- 
sentation of the People in this House. 
They adopted the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India from the Company to the 
Crown, although out of office they had 
opposed it. They had, up to the last 
moment, resisted that transfer; but in 
office. they immediately adopted it. This 
was very laudable, no doubt, because, being 
in a minority, the only consideration of 
their existence was, that they should sub- 
mit, in great measures, to the will of the 
majority. But then, so unfortunate were 
they in devising aad framing the measure 
which should carry out that great arrange- 
ment, that the measure they proposed was 
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met with universal ridicule, and was with- 
drawn without the slightest hesitation, and 
another substituted in its place. That 
second measure, undoubtedly, at last 
passed the House with considerable al- 
terations; but I may be allowed to think 
that that second measure, although framed 
on the pattern of that which we had intro- 
duced, was less well adapted for working 
the system introduced. Their first mea- 
sure of legislation thus utterly and en- 
tirely failed. Then they had to deal with 
another great question — Parliamentary 
Reform. In that also they had, out of 
office, been opposed to the carrying of the 
measure which they in office immediately 
undertook to propose. They had been 
anti-Reformers ; but feeling, as I said 
before, that the condition of existence of 
a Government resting on a minority was, 
that it must adopt the principles of the 
majority, they became Parliamentary Re- 
formers, and produced their Bill. Those 
who had watched the progress of their 
India Bill foretold that their Reform Bill 
would be an equal failure. People said, 
‘*No, men don’t fall twice into the same 
mistake ; they will not twice make the 
same blunder; they must have means of 
judging of public opinion and of opinion in 
this House. Depend upon it, they will 
introduce a measure that, with some mo- 
difications, will be acceptable to the ma- 
jority of the Representative Chamber.’’ 
And they brought forward a measure which, 
I believe, not one man in the House out of 
the Cabinet thought deserving to pass into 
law. There was hardly an hon. Member 
on their own side of the House that spoke 
in the long discussion who did not for one 
reason or another find fault with the mea- 
sure they proposed. At last came a Reso- 
lution moved by my noble Friend which 
was calculated to redress two, at least, of 
the leading defects of the Bill they had in- 
troduced. That was carried by a majority 
sufficient to prove that the Bill, as it stood, 
could not go on through its other stages. 
Well, here was a second failure in regard to 
an important matter of domestic legislation. 
And when you see a Government which in 
the course of twelve months tries its hand 
at two great and important measures, and 
on both of them fails, I think it is not 
assuming too much to say that that Govern- 
ment is not one in which this House can be 
disposed to place confidence. Then what 
was the course they pursued on that occa- 
sion? The noble Lord the Seeretary for 
India stated in the debate that if that Re- 
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solution was carried they should view it as 
a vote of censure. Sir, they had no right 
to view it as a vote of censure. It wasa 
vote of censure on a measure, but it was 
not a vote of censure on them, excepting in- 
as-far as you may say it is a censure on 
a Government to declare that a measure 
which, after grave and long deliberation, 
they have produced, is not fit for the adop- 
tion of the House. They stated that they 
had two courses between which to choose 
—namely, resignation or adissolution. I 
contend that they were not called upon to 
pursue either of those courses, but that 
there was a third alternative which they 
ought to have adopted. Being a Govern- 
ment resting on a minority—being a Go- 
vernment, and avowedly dependent on the 
acquiescence of the majority, I say the 
condition of their existence was that they 
should shape their conduct in accordance 
with the opinions and feelings of the ma- 
jority. They ought, on that occasion, to 
have done the same as they did in regard 
to the Indian Bill. They should have with- 
drawn their objectionable Reform Bill, and 
brought in another framed on principles 
which the debates in this House had clearly 
shown to be in harmony withthe general 
opinion of Parliament. If they had done 
this, and produced such a Bill, my belief is 
that it would have passed, and would at this 
very moment have been the law of the land. 
But it was reported of them that they said 
they had done that before, and could not 
repeat a course which they had once ven- 
tured upon. Why, they have made two 
mistakes. What they refused to do a 
second time was to correct the mistake 
and put themselves right. To be twice in 
the wrong they had no objection; but to 
be twice in the right was repugnant to 
their feelings. Another reason was given 
for their conduct, and a precious reason it 
was. It was said that 1 taunted them— 
that I bade them withdraw their Bill and 
bring in another, and that they would not 
do my bidding. Why, Sir, are they men 
or children? It might be a very good argu- 
ment for a naughty child, when told to do 
a thing, to say, ‘‘I won’t, because you 
have told me to do it ;” but for men, for 
the statesmen of a great country dealing 
with an important question, to say they 
will not do what is right, because, for- 
sooth, one of their opponents told them 
to do it, in a manner which they, perhaps, 
did not like, is either too jocose or too 
serious, I know not which. Certainly, 
men acting on such a principle ought not 
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to have charge of the interests of a great 
Empire like this, Then they dissolved. 
And I should like to know how many men 
in this House approved that proceeding. I 
am not speaking now of the personal in- 
convenience to which hon. Members on 
both sides have been put, but of the con- 
dition in which that dissolution placed the 
Government of this country in a great 
crisis of European affairs. Many things 
have happened which show that what- 
ever other gifts the Government may 
possess, at least they are not endow- 
ed with the gift of prophecy. If they 
had been able to foretell that during the 
period when the country was deprived of a 
Parliament, and when the Ministry were 
consequently without the support which 
Parliament could give them, all Europe 
would agree to be quiet and to rest in 
breathless expectation for the result of the 
dissolution, they might, perhaps, have had 
something to say for the course they pur- 
sued. But men who looked with a states- 
manlike eye at the state in which Europe 
was and might probably be before Parlia- 
ment could again assemble—men who con- 
templated those measures which they found 
themselves compelled by a sense of duty to 
take without the consent of Parliament, 
and which ought not to have been taken 
without that consent—I allude to the esta- 
blishments of the country — men gifted 
with foresight, I say, would have felt that 
nothing but inevitable necessity justified 
them in depriving the country of the pre- 
sence of Parliament at so critical a moment 
as that at which they dissolved. The 
course they pursued was an unconstitu- 
tional course, because to add materially 
to our naval and military establishments, 
when Parliament was not sitting, unless 
they were called upon to do so by some 
overruling necessity, is not a measure con- 
sonant with the spirit of the constitution. 
Now, what that overruling necessity was 
we have not heard to-night, because they 
keep their secrets to themselves. We shall 
probably hear it all some other evening ; 
but as yet no Member of the Government 
has risen to explain to us what imminent 
danger to the country required an increase 
to be made to our establishments when 
Parliament was not assembled to give its 
sanction to such a proceeding. I do not 
mean to find fault practically with what 
they did. I find fault with them for having 
wantonly and unnecessarily placed them- 
selves in a position in which they were 
obliged to do it. We were told to-night 
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by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
delay of forty-eight or even twenty-four 
hours in the decision of this House will 
produce some unknown and awful peril. 
If a doubt existing in the minds of Foreign 
Governments for so short a period as to 
whether Her Majesty’s Ministers have or 
have not the support of Parliament is likely 
to lead to such fearful results, how came it 
that they thought themselves justified in 
sending away Parliament, and placing 
themselves for six weeks or two months in 
a situation in which grave peril must arise 
to the best interests of the country? No 
doubt, the position in which they stood 
before was one calculated to lend strength 
to the Government in its foreign relations, 
because a Ministry which exists on suf- 
ferance, which is liable by any combina- 
tion of a majority to be overthrown from 
week to week, or from fortnight to fort- 
night, cannot possibly expect that foreign 
Governments entering into negotiations 
with it will feel any confidence that the 
policy it begins will be followed up by its 
successors, and therefore with all civility 
aud courtesy, they will decline the advances 
which such a ministry may make for the 
purpose of bringing about any great Euro- 
pean arrangement. And so it was with the 
present Ministry. But even that state of 
things, weak as it renders a Government, 
much as it deprives it of that proper autho- 
rity without which it is impossible either to 
preserve peace or put an end to war, if 
they had only brought in another Reform 
Bill, carrying it as they might have done 
with the concurrence of this House, would 
have been far better for the interests of 
the country during the interval that has 
elapsed since then than the total absence 
of Parliament, and the more than doubt 
which must have existed in the mind of 
every man in Europe whether the present 
Ministry would have the support of Parlia- 
ment. For what was the issue they took 
— what the cause they assigned for the 
dissolution? They themselves declared 
that they dissolved Parliament because 
they had not the support of a majority ; 
and it was therefore doubtful, and must 
have remained doubtful till Parliament had 
again met, whether the elections would 
furnish them with the majority which they 
then had not, and whether they would 
return to Parliament a Government backed 
by such an array of adherents in this 
House as would give stability to their te- 
nure of office, and steadiness to any policy 
they might undertake. I say, then, that 
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ing. I say it was sacrificing what might 
eventually have been great national inte- 
rests, in order to scramble for a few votes 
at different hustings. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exehequer 
spoke with great levity of the charges 
which have been made against the Govern- 
ment for irregular practices at the eleetions 
in certain parts of the country. I am not 
going to enter into that question now. But 
I will venture to tell him, that before any 
great length of time has passed there will 
be plenty of oceasions—many more, per- 
haps, than will be agreeable to hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite—when that subject will 
be brought under our notice. If, then, 
Her Majesty’s Government are—as I con- 
tend they have shown themselves — un- 
equal to the management of the domestic 
legislation of the country, I say they have 
shown themselves much more unequal to 
manage our foreign relations, They tell 
us, ‘* Oh! you must not form or express 
an opinion upon that point beeause we have 
not given you our blue-book.’’ Why, there 
is a black cloud hanging over the south of 
Europe which is quite sufficient to tell us 
the story without reference to a blue-book. 
We know the general outline of what has 
passed, and—without disputing the good 
intentions of the Government, for I have 
no doubt they did what they thought best 
calculated to prevent the war—lI must say, 
my conscientious belief is, that the course 
they pursued brought on the war, and that 
a different course would have prevented it. 
Why, their great notion was, that the dan- 
ger of war arose from France and Sardinia. 
Their idea was—instilled into them, I have 
no doubt, by interested parties—that if 
they could only hold language hostile to 
France and Sardinia, and patronizing to- 
wards Austria, they would preserve peace. 
That is the secret of what we heard in this 
and in the other House of Parliament; 
and up to the very last moment their be- 
lief was, that if they could only threaten 
France with hostilities by intimating to 
Europe, that in the event of war breaking 
out they would be found acting on the side 
of Austria, peace would be preserved, and 
war would be avoided. Why, they did not 
know that while they were entertaining 
such opinions Austria had been accumulat- 
ing her forces in Italy, and had taken the 
decision for war, and that at the very mo- 
ment when in this House the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was talking of the ‘* digni- 
fied conciliation’’ of Austria and the “‘ sus- 
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picious and equivocal” conduct of Sardinia, 
that summons which within a week after- 
wards was declared by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, at a dinner 
at the Mansion House, to have placed 
Austria in the position of a great criminal 
was on its way to Turin. If they had 
known that—if they had been aware that 
Austria had then determined upon war— 
that although, as was stated to-night, 
France and Sardinia had agreed to the 
principle of disarmament, as a preliminary 
to a Congress, Austria was on the point of 
sending to Sardinia a summons which it 
was impossible for any Government enter- 
taining the slightest feeling of independ- 
ence or self-respect to accede to, and that 
the negation of that summons was in three 
days to produce an inroad into Sardinia 
and a violation of the peace of Europe, I 
cannot believe that they would have talked 
of the ‘‘ dignified conciliation”’ of Austria, 
or the “ equivocal and suspicious’’ conduct 
of Sardinia. It is quite plain that they 
were ignorant of the real state of affairs; 
that they were uninformed as te what was 
going on; that they were under a delusion 
as to the intention of the different parties, 
and that they believed the danger of war 
was imminent on the part of France and 
Sardinia, while there was no such danger 
on the part of Austria. The result prov- 
ed that Austria was prepared, and that 
France was not, so that the danger was low- 
ering upon Lombardy instead of descend- 
ing from the Alps. They ought to have 
known that, and had they known it, perhaps 
you would not have found them threatening 
Austria with war, even if they had supposed 
her to be in the wrong. I think a threat 
to either side that any contingency of war 
was to involve England as an active party in 
the contest was wrong and imprudent, the 
more especially when it was launched at a 
proud, warlike, and independent nation, who 
must have understood what was meant, and 
would doubtless have resented it. If the 
Government had known what was going 
on at Vienna and what were the intentions 
of the Austrian Government, they would 
have held different language to Austria. I 
cannot but believe if, at that time, there 
had been in this country a Government pos- 
sessing the confidence of Parliament, and 
resting for its support upon a majority of 
this House, that friendly, firm, but tem- 
perate language would have induced Aus- 
tria to pause, and to abstain from that act 
of aggression which, in the opinion of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
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removed her from the position of a digni- 
fied conciliator to that of a criminal. It is 
plain Austria was alleging that her treaty 
rights in Lombardy and Venice were to be 
invaded. The Government might then 
have fairly said ‘*‘Go into Congress. Let 
all the great Powers of Europe assemble, 
and we will stand by you in negotiation, 
in maintaining your unquestionable treaty 
rights ; but do you, in your turn, and 
France consent to withdraw all military 
interference, and all improper administra- 
tive influence from countries which are not 
your own. Free the south of Italy from 
military occupation and from dictation to 
Governments, and let the Italians and their 
Governments deal with each other as in- 
dependent nations invariably do. Leave 
them to settle their own differences, and 
probably the settlement will lead to your 
own prosperity.’’ I cannot persuade my- 
self that a Government, acting on states- 
manlike views and possessing the support 
of Parliament and the confidence of the 
country, would not have been able to suc- 
ceed at that moment in preventing the 
outbreak of the war which is now raging 
on the banks of the Po and the Ticino ; 
and this leads me to the conclusion that 
the present Government is not entitled to 
the confidence and support of Parliament 
in regard to its management of our foreign 
relations any more than it is with respect 
to our domestic legislation. We are told 
that we must not lose a moment in coming 
to a decision upon this question. Why, 
whose fault is it if there has been delay in 
this matter? If the Government thought 
that a dissolution was necessary, why was 
that dissolution so long delayed? The 
dissolution might have taken place several 
days sooner than it did; and, the dissolu- 
tion being determined upon, why was not 
Parliament called together sooner than it 
has been assembled? Parliament might 
have met earlier by several days. In that 
ease the awful and mysterious crisis which 
appears now to exist, and in consideration 
of which we are called upon hurriedly and 
without discussion to come to a judg- 
ment upon the merits and the fate of the 
Government, would at all events have been 
anticipated by at least a week, and we 
might have had full time to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the Government with- 
out being accused of precipitating awful 
and dreadful contingencies. The question 
is, then, whether the recent elections have 
have not given a majority to the Govern- 
ment. I think that is a matter which 
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the country is entitled to have cleared 
up atthe meeting of Parliament. We 
have been asked ** Why hurry that deci- 
sion now? Why not pursue the ordin- 
ary course of loyalty to the Crown by 
agreeing to an Address responsive to 
the Royal Speech ; and why not wait for 
blue-books and authorities, and allow the 
Government to fill up their ranks with 
fresh allies, and to gain voices that may 
be heard in our debates? Why call upon 
us, on the first day of the Session, to 
entertain a Motion of this kind?” I say 
that the course now pursued is the manly, 
courageous, and straightforward course. 
We have had an appeal to the country. It 
was not upon the Reform Bill ; it was not 
on the question of foreign policy; it was 
not upon one measure or another, it was 
simply an appeal to the country to deter- 
mine whether the present Government does 
or does not possess the confidence of Par- 
liament and of the people. I say, then, 
we should be neglecting our duty, we 
should be shrinking from the part which, 
as Members of this House, we are called 
upon to play, we should be disappointing 
the expectations of the country, if we were 
to sit silent here, as (pointing to the Minis- 
terial Benches) they are now sitting silent 
there—if we allow judgment to go against 
us by default, and if we had not ventured 
boldly to put the question to the House, 
whether the elections have or have not given 
a majority to the Government, and whe- 
ther, therefore, the country as well as this 
House, has or has not confidence in the 
existing Administration. My belief is that 
the verdict will be against the Government. 
That is my opinion. But I am ready to 
say that, Jet the question be put in what- 
ever form, a vote of this House cught to 
be taken. 1 think that it is not in accord- 
ance with the principles of the constitu- 
tion or with the interests of the country 
that the Government of a great nation 
should be understood and believed to owe 
their existence to the sufferance and for- 
bearance of the House of Commons. They 
are weakened for any purpose of domestic 
legislation ; they cannot pursue or carry 
out their own opinions ; they are tempted 
to pick up stragglers wherever they can 
find them ; they are driven to depend upon 
stray votcs ; they are compelled to take a 
course unworthy of a Government, and 
they are prevented from acting in accord- 
ance with the system and principles of the 
party by which they are supported. What- 
ever may be the issue of this debate, I 
[ First Night. 
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think that this is a proper debate to urge 
the House to go into. If the decision of 
the House should be adverse, and if the 
result of the division should be a change 
of Government, I think that, following the 
comparison that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made, but without going into 
the comparative merits of individuals, the 
ranks of the Liberal party afford the 
means of forming a Government quite as 
efficient as the Government sitting upon 
the benches opposite—a Government which 
I may be permitted to say has lost some of 
its ablest Members. One noble Lord was 
thrown over, like another Jonas, upon the 
India question to save his colleagues. Two 
others seceded in consequence of differ- 
ences upon their reform measure. I lament 
not to see in his place a fourth Member of 
the Government (Sir E. B. Lytton) who 
is absent from reasons which we all most 
sincerely regret, and which we trust will 
be of short duration, since we shall be 
delighted to see again in his place one 
who has so often charmed us by his elo- 
quence, however we may differ from him 
in his conclusions. Well, Sir, looking to 
that remnant of a shattered Adminis- 
tration, I think it is not too much to 
presume on the part of the Gentlemen 


who sit on this side the House that. 


it will be possible to form an Adminis- 
tration, the elements of which are as 
deserving of confidence as that which now 
sits upon the Treasury benches. If on the 
other hand, the Amendment is defeated 
and if, by a majority of votes, the exis- 
tence of the Government is affirmed, I 
would rather that result should take place 
than that things should go on as they do 
now. It would be better for the country 
that the present Government in that case 
should be seen to have the confidence of 
the House. Their hands would be stronger. 
In domestic legislation they would be able 
to carry the measures they might think 
necessary. They would be better able to 
reconcile contending nations abroad, to 
avert the disaster of war, and to establish 
peace upon a basis at once firm and hon- 
ourable. I am not in the least daunted 
by the indications that have come to us in 
mysterious and inarticulate sounds from 
the other side to the effect that they are 
in a majority. I should much rather that 
they should be in a majority, and that we 
should go out to be counted in the two 
lobbies, than that we should go on in the 
unconstitutional condition that we have 
hitherto been. I will not longer trespass 
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upon the attention of the House; but 

‘this I will say, that I am satisfied this 
debate cannot be brought to a close until 
|many Members have expressed their opin- 
‘ions. It is a matter of too much conse- 
/ quence to the country, of too much regard 
'to the honour and interests of the nation, 
to pass off like a turnpike-bill division 
at four o’clock in the morning, or by a 
“scratch” vote taken without discussion. 
If on the other side there are Members 
who have reasons to urge why you should 
not adopt this Amendment, let them be 
heard, and they will, no doubt, be an- 
swered by many who are capable of mak- 
ing a defence on this side. Let the House 
and the nation hear, and let Europe know, 
the grounds upon which you think you are 
entitled to the confidence of the country. 
A vote so come to would carry weight with 
it as the decision of the people, and, 
whichever way it turns it will be better 
than the present state of things. 

Mr. Sergeant DEASY said he would 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that after what had oceurred 
it would be useless to oppose the adjourn- 
ment. It would be better to adjourn until 
Thursday. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


Afghanistan). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 8, 1859. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Brtts.—1° Endowed Schools ; 
Jury Trial (Scotland) Act Amendment, 


EAST INDIA (CABUL AND AFFGIIANIS- 
TAN). 
MOTION FOR PRINTING RETURN. 


Mr. HADFIELD moved that the Re- 
turn relating to East India (Cabul and 
Affghanistan), presented the 24th of March, 
be printed. He stated that he made a 
similar Motion during the late Session, but 
the Government opposed it on the ground 
of expense. He had since ascertained that 
the printing would cost no more than £125, 
and, as the papers were of great historical 
interest, and would throw light on an awful 
tragedy which arose out of the Affghan war, 
he hoped the Government would now offer 
no opposition to his Motion. 
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Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY seconded 
the Motion. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not rise to oppose the Motion on 
behalf of the Government; but, on behalf 
of the Printing Committee, he had to say 
that, in their opinion, there was no suffi- 
cient reason for puttiug the country to the 
expense of printing these papers, which 
were not wanted for a practical purpose. 
The papers were in the library, and were 
accessible to any hon. Member who might 
wish to have them copied or published. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, if 
he felt that the papers were merely of 
historical interest, he should not have 
seconded the Motion; but it was alleged 
that they had been garbled and muti- 
lated, and misrepresented the conduct of 
distinguished persons in India. It was, 
therefore, importayt that they should be 
printed, in order to ascertain whether 
they were in the same shape as when 
they reached this country. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT sug- 
gested, that before the expense of printing 
the papers was incurred, the hon. Member 
for Sheffield should examine them, and 
ascertain whether there was any ground 
for the allegation that they were garbled. 
Even if he should find that to be the case, 
the printing of extracts from them might 
answer the hon. Member’s purpose. 

Mr. HADFIELD continued to press his 
Motion. 

Return to be printed. 


House adjourned at a quarter- 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 9, 1859. 


Minotes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Tyrone, after the Death of his Brother; The 
Lord Conyers, after the Death of his Uncle 
the Duke of Leeds. 

Took the Oath.—Several Lords. 

Pustic Buis:—1*. Vexatious Indictments ; 
Debtor and Creditor ; The Companies (1859). 
2°, Law of Property and Trustees Relief Amend- 

ment, 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 
Tue Ear: or SHAFTESBURY said, 


he wished to put a Question to the noble 
Earl the First Lord of the Treasury upon 
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a subject which had excited public atten- 
tion. He doubted not there had been a 
great deal of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation with regard to it, and he 
thought the Government should give some 
explanation of their real intentions as to 
the rumoured grant of a charter to the 
Roman Catholic University in St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. Attention was first called 
to the matter by the language which had 
been used on the occasion of a deputation 
which waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer just before the dissolution, and 
subsequently by a speech which had been 
delivered by Mr. Bowyer. He wished to 
set these doubts at rest, and for that pur- 
pose he would now ask, in the words of a 
notice which he had sent to the noble Earl, 
Whether it be the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to advise the grant of 
a charter to the Roman Catholic University 
of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, or whe- 
ther any negotiations are pending with 
that object ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I have no 
difficulty, my Lords, in answering the ques- 
tion of my noble Friend, by saying that it 
is not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to advise the Crown to grant 
such a charter. With regard to ‘ nego- 
tiations,” I can only say that the reply 
from me as to whether negotiations have 
taken place depends upon what the noble 
Earl means by the word. It is undoubt- 
edly true that on two occasions memorials 
have been presented to the Government 
by Roman Catholic gentlemen, expressing 
their wish that a charter should be granted ; 
but no promise has been given, and no ex- 
pectation has been held out that the re- 
commendations of the memorialists would 
be complied with. With respect to another 
portion of the noble Earl’s statement, I 
have to say that until after I received no- 
tice of this Question, I did not know what 
had been said in conversation by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but since receiving notice of the 
Question, I have made inquiry of my 
right hon. Friend, and have been told by 
him that he had seen a deputation on the 
subject, and had promised that the matter 
should be taken into consideration. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 
Tne LORD STEWARD oF THE 


HOUSEHOLD (the Marquess of Exeter), 
brought up the following gracious Message 
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from Her Masesty, in Answer to the 
Address :— 


‘*My Lorps, 

**I thank you sincerely for your loyal 
and dutiful Address. 

“It is very gratifying to Me to be as- 
sured that the Measures of legal and social 
Improvement which will be again brought 
before you will receive your careful Con- 
sideration: and I rely with Confidence on 
your cordial Assistance in My Endeavours 
to preserve to My People the inestimable 
Blessings of Peace.” 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR BILL.—THE 
COMPANIES BILL (1859). 
BILLS PRESENTED AND READ 1*, 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR presented 
these Bills and said that, with their Lord- 
ships’ sanction, he would pass these Bills 
through the House with as much rapidity 
as the forms of the House would permit. 
The Debtor and Creditor Bill underwent 
considerable discussion in the last Parlia- 
ment, and he had communicated with his 
noble and learned Friends who took great 
interest in it. He understood that one of 
his noble and learned Friends (Lord St. 
Leonards) proposed to introduce a clause 
which he thought was absolutely neces- 
sary to make the Bill complete. He pro- 
posed to take the second reading of both 
Bills to-morrow, and his noble and learned 
Friend could move his clause when the 
Debtor and Creditor Bill was in Committee. 
The other Bill was acquiesced in so com- 
pletely by their Lordships that he did not 
anticipate any discussion upon it. 

Bills read 1*, and to be read 2° To- 


morrow. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE HOLYDAYS. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said that, 
although he did not suppose their Lord- 
ships were very much exhausted by the 
labours of the present Session, yet he 
should, if no business which rendered it 
imperative that they should sit in the early 
part of next week arose, propose to-mor- 
row evening that the House should then 
adjourn until the following Thursday, for 
the Whitsuntide holydays. 

Afterwards, 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he 
understood from the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack that it would be 
convenient that their Lordships should 
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meet on Wednesday next, in order to dis- 
pose of some judicial business. He would 
therefore give notice that to-morrow he 
should move the adjournment of the House 
until Wednesday next, with the under- 
standing that judicial business only would 
be transacted on that day. 


THE VERNON AND TURNER GALLERIES 
OF PICTURES, 


CORRESPONDENCE MOVED FOR. 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved, 


“That there be laid before this House, Copy of 
the Correspondence between the Trustees of the 
National Gallery and the Council of the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, with reference to the Opening of the 
Vernon and Turner Galleries of Pictures at South 
Kensington of an Evening; and also for Copies 
of all Letters and Memorials on the same Subject 
which may have been received by the said Trus- 
tees up to the date of their making the Returns 
now moved for.” 


Tne Marquess or SALISBURY, on 
behalf of the Government, said, he should 
offer no objection to the production of the 
correspondence. 

After a few words from Lord Moyt- 
EAGLE, 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that this 
Motion was premature. He could assure 
their Lordships that the Trustees of the 
National Gallery sought to promote no 
other end than that the treasures in their 
custody should, as far as possible, be open 
to the public, and made to contribute to 
their rational amusement as well as their 
intellectual improvement, but always con- 
sistently with their safe custody and pre- 
servation. The question of opening picture 
galleries in the evening was, however, 
entirely a new one, and before such a step 
was taken the effect of gaslight upon the 
paintings ought to be carefully considered. 
No national collection of pictures in the 
world had, he believed, up to the present, 
been thrown open in the evening; but 
whether that might be done without any 
injurious result was, no doubt, a point 
deserving of attention. He had only to 
add that he had attended a meeting of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery on Mon- 
day last, when Sir Charles Eastlake had 
undertaken to investigate the question with 
a view to its solution. The trustees had 
received a vast mass of letters offering 
suggestion from the Secretaries of Me- 
chanics and other Institutes, and if all 
these were printed he thought great ex- 
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pense would be incurred without any cor- 
responding benefit. He would not, how- 
ever, oppose the noble Earl’s Motion, if he 
thought proper to persevere with it. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS was of opinion 
that great danger would result from light- 
ing up the National Gallery or any other 
of our great picture galleries at night. 
He could not, also, help remarking that 
the National Gallery was even at present 
used for the purposes of conversation and 
appointment, and he could not help think- 
ing that if the galleries in question were 
opened in the evening matters might be- 
come still worse in that respect. 

Tne Eart or DERBY said, there could 
be no sort of objection to the papers asked 
for by his noble Friend ; but the present 
was hardly the time for the discussion of 
the question whether the gallery should 
be open at night or not. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he did not wish to pronounce an opinion 
on the propriety of lighting up the Gallery 
with gas ; but he would remind the House 
that the Sheepshanks’ Collection was now 
exhibited at night, and that a valuable 
boon was thus granted to persons who had 
not time to inspect these pictures during 
the day. He would suggest to the Go- 
vernment whether some plan might not be 
adopted by which the light should be ad- 
mitted from the top, as in the House of 
Commons, so that the fumes of the gas 
cvuld not injure the pictures. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE MILITIA.—QUESTION, 


THe Duke or NEWCASTLE asked, 
when the Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed last year to inquire into the state 
of the Militia of the United Kingdom 
would be laid on the table. It was im- 
portant that that Report should be pro- 
duced with as little delay as possible, be- 
cause he knew that in various militia regi- 
ments arrangements were kept in suspense 
until its recommendations could be ascer- 
tained. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the Commission, of which he was a mem- 
ber, had been forced to adjourn for a con- 
siderable time, but would renew its sittings 
on Monday next, when he believed its 
Report would be considered. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 9, 1859. 
Minvtes.] Pustic Brts.—1° Church Rates Abo- 


lition; Edinburgh, &c. Annuity Tax Abolition; 
High Sheriffs’ Expenses ; Newspapers, &c. 


LORD’S DAY OBSERVANCE ACT, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE begged leave to 
call the attention of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to Return No. 
192, for which he moved at the close of the 
last Session, relative to convictions and 
penalties inflicted on the Poor, under the 
Act 29 Chas. II., by magistrates of the 
county of Southamption for selling fruits 
or sweets under the value of one penny. 
The first case was that of John Broom, 
who for having sold twopenny worth of 
sweets, was fined 15s. 6d. or two months 
in the stocks. [Laughter]. He begged 
pardon, he meant to say for two hours 
in the stocks—[A laugh]—and that was 
quite as absurd in such a case as a 
sentence of two months. The second 
case was that of Joseph Ward who was 
fined 15s. 6d., or two hours in the stocks, 
for selling one farthing’s worth of apples 
and two farthing candles. The third case 
was that of Edwin Dyer, who was fined, 
13s. 6d. or two hours in the stocks, for 
having sold some chestnuts, some rock, 
and a cocoanut. The last case was that of 
William Tyer, who was fined 13s, 6d., or 
two hours in the stocks, for having sold a 
certain sweet (not worth 1d.) called bull’s- 
eye. Appended to the return was a copy 
of a memorial, signed by respectable in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood of Gosport, 
against the enforcement of these penalties. 
The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department must be aware that apples, 
oranges, newspapers, and many other things 
were sold in the streets of London from 
morning till night on Sunday. The con- 
fectioners’ and the tobacconists’ shops were 
open for the convenience of the rich on 
Sunday. He wished, therefore, to know, 
whether, the Government would bring in a 
Bill to repeal this old obsolete Act of 29 
Charles II., or so to amend it that the law 
should be administered equally to the rich 
and the poor throughout the country. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT:— 
Whenever a poor man was subjected to 
a pecuniary penalty, it necessarily ap- 
peared to be a hardship, but he could not 
say that in the four cases which had been 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman there 
was anything improper in the conduct 
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either of the police who had brought the 
matter under the cognizance of the magis- 
trates, nor did he observe that these, in 
their decision, had gone in any respect be- 
yond the ordinary administration of justice. 
Sufficient notice of the question had not 
been given to enable him to communicate 
with the magistrates before whom this 
transaction took place, and he was there- 
fore unable to give an opinion with refer- 
ence to the discretion which they might 
have exercised. He presumed, however, 
that their decision was not pronounced 
with the object of punishing any particular 
poor man, but with a view to the observance 
of the law, which, though spoken of as 
obsolete, was yet the law of the land ; and 
it was the duty of all persons in the posi- 
tion of magistrates to see that it was en- 
forced. With regard to the Question that 
had been put to him, his opinion was that 
so long as the Act of Charles II. remained 
on the Statute-book it ought to be uni- 
formly and evenly observed. At the same 
time, he did not mean to say that he 
thought it was obligatory that anybody 
selling anything on the Lord’s day should 
immediately be dragged up before a jus- 
tice—a certain amount of discretion he 
understood to be left to those having the 
administration of the law. The hon. Gen- 
tleman having put a question to him, he 
might in return ask him another. As he 
was clearly in favour of the repeal of this 
law, would he undertake to try the ques- 
tion in the House? Let the hon. Gentle- 
man test the sense of the House and the 
country on the subject, and he would pro- 
mise to give to his proposition, if made, 
his best consideration. He would only say 
that whatever the law was, it ought, in his 
opinion, to be uniformly acted on through- 
out the country. 


TRANSFER OF LAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. SCULLY asked the Solicitor Gene- 
ral whether the Bill to simplify Title to 
Landed Estates, and the Bill to establish a 
Registry of Landed Estates, the progress 
of which was interrupted by the dissolution, 
are among those measures of legal and 
social improvement referred to in the 
Speech from the Throne, as intended on 
the part of the Government to be again 
brought unde the consideration of the 
House during the present Session ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: The 
Bills to which the hon. Gentleman refers 
are quite ready for introduction into the 
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House, and it is my intention on the part 
of the Government to introduce them at 
the earliest opportunity. 


Italy. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland when he will lay before 
the House his promised Bill or Bills to 
improve the law of Landlord and Tenant 
in Ireland, and to secure compensation for 
improvements to evicted tenants ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he promised 
last Session to bring in a Bill relating to 
the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
as soon as the House had dealt with two 
Bills which he had introduced relative to 
judgments in Ireland, and to the manage- 
ment of estates by receivers appointed by 
the Irish Court of Chancery. It was his 
intention during the present Session to 
pursue the same course with regard to 
these Bills, and his right hon. #riend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had promised 
to allow him to introduce the two Bills in 
question on the first Government night 
after that on which the financial statement 
should be made. 


WAR IN ITALY.—THE BRITISH COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 
ADDRESS FOR INSTRUCTIONS, 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved that an 
Address be presented to the Crown for 
Copy of the Instructions given to each 
officer sent by the British Government to 
the head-quarters of the armies in Italy, of 
Austria, Sardinia, and France, together 
with any Correspondence that has passed 
between the Government of England and 
those countries relative to such mission. 
The hon. Gentleman said he believed it 
was quite unprecedented on the part of a 
country that was neutral to send an off- 
cer to the head-quarters of the armies of 
belligerent nations for the purpose of ob- 
taining reports of what was going on there. 
That appeared to him to be establishing a 
sort of military espionage over armies with 
which we had nothing to do, and with 
whose contests we professed to have no- 
thing to do. If these officers were to 
report to the Government, and the country 
had to pay for their reports, he hoped, at 
all events, that the information they sent 
to the Government would be laid on the 
tabie of the House for the benefit of the 
country at large. 

The Motion was agreed to. 
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THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S SPEECH.—AMENDMENT. 
DEBATE RESUMED. (SECOND NIGHT). 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[7th June], 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the Thanks 
of this House for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. “To, &c. [see p. 104]. 

And which Amendment was, at the end 
of the Question, to add the words— 

“ But we beg humbly to submit to Her Ma- 
jesty, that it is essential for securing satisfactory 
results to our deliberations, and for facilitating 
the discharge of Her Majesty’s high functions, 
that Her Majesty’s Government should possess 
the confidence of this House and of the Country ; 
and we deem it our duty respectfully to represent 
to Her Majesty that such confidence is not re- 
posed in the present Advisers of Her Majesty.” 

Question again proposed, ** That those 
words be there added.’ 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. Serseant DEASY said, he was 
sure he should not ask in vain for the 
kind indulgence of the House while he laid 
before them the reasons which he thought 
ought to influence them in adopting the 
Amendment which had been proposed by 
the noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
cashire in a speech which gave such great 
promise of future excellence. At the out- 
set he must congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer upon the admirable state of discipline 
to which he had brought his Parliamentary 
forces. Composed as they were, in a great 
measure, of what might be called raw re- 
eruits recently raised in the country, he 
thought their obedience to the word of 
command was highly creditable to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s powers of drill. There 
could not have been a better test of this 
than what occurred last Tuesday night, 
for, although there were upon the benches 
opposite, as experience in the Reform de- 
bate had shown, gentlemen representing 
counties—not dumb, bucolic animals, but 
gentlemen gifted with powers of addressing 
the House with great effect, and willing 
also to use those powers—yet such was the 
state of discipline of the party opposite, 
that, in obedience to the wishes of their 
leader, they all abstained most cautiously 
from giving expression to their opinions; 
and no taunts, no arguments, could induce 
those hon. Gentlemen to break the spell 
which had been thrown around them by 
the great enchanter. Now, however cre- 
ditable to the rank and file of the minis- 
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terial party that discipline was he did not 
think it equally creditable to their leader, 
He did not think it a fair mancuvre 
even in parliamentary warfare. In a new 
House of Commons, just called in answer 
to an appeal to the country, it was not 
| consistent with the dignity of the House, 
or with the character of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to attempt summarily and 
speedily to force a precipitate division. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle 
man that no time should be lost, not even 
an unnecessary hour, in giving a verdict 
of the House in answer to that appeal ; 
but he did think that neither the House 
nor the country would be satisfied by a 
chance majority obtained by a manceuvre 
and a chance surprise, on whichever side 
it might be. He was glad that the ma- 
neuvre had been defeated, and that the 
surprise had failed; and that, whatever 
might be the decision of the House, whether 
for Her Majesty’s Government or against, 
at least the country would know what was 
the real opinion of the House. With these 
preliminary observations he would address 
himself to the question which was the sub- 
ject of their discussion, and he wished in 
the first instance to allude—and as he was 
the representative of an Irish constituency 
he hoped the House would not consider him 
out of place in alluding to the constitution 
and conduct of the Executive Government 
of Ireland under the Earl of Derby. When 
the present Government was placed in 
power he entertained serious apprehensions 
for the social condition of Ireland, arising 
from their advent to power. He feared it 
would have the effect of reviving and em- 
bittering those social differences and re- 
ligious asperities which were so much to 
be dreaded, because they had been produc- 
tive of so much mischief in Ireland. In 
that respect, he was willing to admit his 
anticipations had not been realized. His 
countrymen had borne the change with 
greater equanimity than he anticipated. 
Ile made the admission most frankly, and 
he was glad of it. He could assure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that he entertained so 
great an abhorrence, not only on personal 
grounds, but on account of the effect on 
the prosperity of the country, of any re- 
vival of religious feuds in Ireland, that he 
would not willingly purchase any advan- 
tage, either to himself or to the party to 
which he belonged, at so serious a sacrifice. 
But he did think there were serious objec- 
tions to the constitution of the Executive 
Government of the Earl of Derby in Ire- 
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land. His Lordship placed in the highest 
offices of the State two gentlemen, eminent 
in their profession, gentlemen i whohad 
obtained for themselves great dist nction in 
that House—gentlemen to whose eloquence 
he had ever listened with great pleasure, 
excepting only when that eloquence was 
directed against himself, and of whose 
success he had himself felt proud—he 
meant the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland and the present Attorney General 
for Ireland. Unfortunately—he meant of 
course not the slightest disrepect to those 
gentlemen, never having had a personal 
difference with either—still it was a mis- 
fortune to the country that these two 
entlemen should have been placed in the 
highest position in Ireland. They had 
uniformly distinguished themselves in de- 
bates in that House on Maynooth and on 
other topics, by expressions of opinions, no 
doubt sincerely and conscientiously enter- 
tained, but which were hostile to the opinions 
of the majority of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland. They were also connected with a 
party the recollections of whose rule in Ire- 
and were, to say the least of it, not agree- 
able in that country. The consequence 
had been, that since their advent to office 
the distribution of the patronage of the 
Crown had assumed an exclusive charac- 
ter. He did not blame them for that. It 
was natural that, being placed in power, 
and having an uncertain tenure of it, they 
should wish to advance the interests of 
their party. It might not be their fault, 
but it was their misfortune and that of the 
country, that the Executive Government in 
Ireland should be so constituted as to re- 
gard with jealousy and distrust, and to be 
regarded with jealousy and distrust by, the 
great bulk of the Irish people; and that 
those who constituted the majority were 
excluded from all patronage. That exclu- 
sion was not confined to the patronage of 
the Crown; but, unfortunately for the Go- 
vernment and for the country, the same 
system of exclusion had pervaded even the 
formation of juries and the conduct of po- 
litical prosecutions both in the south and 
north; for whilst in Kerry every Roman 
Catholic had been excluded, in Belfast 
every Liberal Protestant had been ex- 
cluded, and he must say that he could 
not regard the statements which had been 
made that evening by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland, as amounting to any- 
thing like a promise that any substantial 
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measures of relief were contemplated by 
the Government. On the other hand, he 
had heard with regret the statement which 
had been made by the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General that the Govern. 
ment intended to propose an alteration in 
the system of national education in Ireland 
in order to make it conformable with the 
views of the Church Education Society in 
that country. For these reasons he should 
be anxious to substitute for the present 
Irish Executive one that would not govern 
by and through and for a minority, but by 
and through and for the great bulk of the 
people. Now, this subject of the govern- 
ment of Ireland was not only relevant to 
the Amendment before the House, but was 
of peculiar importance on the present oc- 
casion. Important at all times, it derived 
paramount importance from the cireum- 
stances in which the country was now 
placed. We were now in deep water, and 
we might approach the region of storms. 
War had broken out in Europe, the pro- 
gress and termination of which no man 
could foresee; and he would tell all par- 
ties, Liberals and Conservatives alike, that 
it was important with reference to Impe- 
rial interests, as well as to the interests of 
Ireland, that that feeling of jealousy and 
distrust of all Governments which was so 
deeply implanted in the Irish mind should 
be removed or mitigated, and that imme- 
diate measures should be taken for its re- 
moval; but he did not believe that that 
jealousy and distrust could be removed or 
mitigated until the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ceased to be the rulers of Ireland. 
He-might be told that the result of the 
Irish elections was rather at variance with 
the statement he had made, but he con- 
fidently asserted that that result did not 
represent any change in public opinion or 
public feeling in Ireland. He admitted 
that a considerable portion of the Minis- 
terial gain derived from the late dissolution 
had come from Ireland; but for that suc- 
cess they were indebted partly to the ter- 
ritorial inflaence—he did not speak of un- 
due influence, but of the power naturally 
exercised over electors unprotected by the 
ballot and dependent upon the will of their 
landlords for the possession of their farms, 
and on the possession of their farms for 
their subsistence, and partly to the feeling 
of disappointment created by hopes unful- 
filled and expectations unrealized under the 
Liberal Governments which had preceded 
them in Ireland. They were also indebted 
for it to gentlemen who differed from them 
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upon every political question, but who, 
nevertheless, supported them at the recent 
elections. He was glad, however, to hear 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer say the 
other night that that support was not ob- 
tained as the result of any compact or pro- 
mises of f&vours to come; but it so hap- 
pened that, before and pending the late 
elections, statements were made by gen- 
tlemen who were supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with the intentions, and to be in 
communication with the leading Members 
of the Government, in which it was alleged 
that concessions—and large concessions— 
were contemplated, and those statements 
were not disavowed until after the returns 
had been made. He quite agreed that 
there was no reason why there should not 
be Roman Catholic Conservatives as well 
as Roman Catholic Liberals; but he had 
observed with pain that at many of the re- 
eent English elections, when men who had 
always been the champions of the Catholic 
cause were opposed by Conservatives, the 
votes of the Roman Catholic electors had 
been given against their old friends. He 
did not think that that was consistent with 
gratitude, policy, or justice, nor could he 
admit that the concessions which had been 
made liberally and frankly by the Secre- 
tary for War—who, he believed, had been 
actuated solely by a sense of justice to the 
Catholic soldiers, and not by any political 
motives —afforded a sufficient reason for 
forgetting the services, long tried, unpur- 
chased, and unpurchaseable, of the Libe- 
ral party. There were, he thought, three 
grounds upon which the Amendment before 
the House could be maintained and might 
be justified. They were asked to declare 
that they reposed no confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; and in answering that 
question, the House had a right to consider 
—first, their political antecedents previous 
to their accession to power; secondly, the 
success or failure of their legislative mea- 
sures since they had occupied the benches 
opposite ; and thirdly, their administrative 
efficiency, and particularly their foreign 
policy. With respect to their political 
antecedents, he did not mean any dis- 
paragement to them ; but he must say that 
those antecedents were not such as were 
calculated to recommend them to the con- 
fidence of a Liberal House of Commons. 
Their whole lives had been spent in op- 
posing every measure which originated with 
the Liberal party, and which had been suc- 
cessfully carried by that party. They had 
hitherto acted as the party of resistance ; 
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and it would have been better for their 
future efficiency and for the cause of con- 
stitutional government in general, if they 
had remembered their antecedents and 
never abandoned the functions of the party 
of resistance to assume the functions of the 
party of progress. With regard to the 
success or failure of their legislative mea- 
sures, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had deprecated the 
trial of the Government by any such test 
as that. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that their failure in previous Parliaments 
was no reason for refusing them confidence 
in this. Now, that was an argument which 
he could well understand if their measures 
had failed, because of the opposition that 
had been offered to them in the late House 
of Commons, and if the Government were 
prepared to reintroduce those measures into 
the new House; but if that failure was 
to be ascribed to the inherent defects of 
the measures themselves, it afforded a fair 
test of the capacity of the Government and 
of those with whom the measures origi- 
nated. At any rate he should apply that 
test to them. They had endeavoured to 
introduce three important Bills in the last 
Parliament. They attempted to legislate 
on the Government of India, for the settle- 
ment of the Church Rate question, and the 
representation of the people. Each and 
all of the great measures which they had 
introduced had been signal failures. The 
India Bill was received with derision and 
did not go to a second reading ; the Church 
Rates Bill was displeasing alike to Church- 
men and Dissenters ; and the Reform Bill 
was as universally condemned as any mea- 
sure ever introduced into that House ex- 
cept their Indian Bill. Except the oceu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench no one de- 
fended it but the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Macaulay). What 
course had the Government pursued with 
respect to that question? When the Bill 
was before the on they adhered to the 
standard of the borough franchise as fixed 
by the Reform Bill of 1832. Rather than 
depart from that they sacrificed the ser- 
vices of two of their colleagues, who now 
sat behind them in honourable retirement. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
hon. Members who sat below the gangway 
were supporting revolutionary projects, and 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Colonies, whose eloquence they all re- 
cognized, and whom he deeply regretted 
that they should not hear in the course of 
this debate, warned those who supported 
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the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City, that the principle 
for which they contended would inevitably 
lead to the abolition of small boroughs and 
pave the way for the advent of democracy. 
The Amendment was adopted, and against 
the remonstrances of their own friends—of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, who was their 
colleague—of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
whom, if report spoke true, they desired 
for a colleague, and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who recently contested the West 
Riding of Yorkshire—the Ministers re- 
commended a dissolution of Parliament. 
The result of that dissolution had been that 
they had gained an accession to their num- 
bers of 30. By what means that was ob- 
tained he did not inquire, because there 
were no materials—no evidence on which 
to decide. That, of course, was a matter 
yet to be investigated. He would not, 
therefore, make any charge. He had no 
evidence against them of having exercised 
any other than that legitimate influence 
which all Governments were in the habit 
of using. The Liberals in that House now 
met, he admitted, with diminished num- 
bers, though he hoped not with diminished 
strength. ‘The pressure from without” 
was calculated to produce, and he hoped 
had produced, greater cohesion within—a 
cohesion not obtained by any sacrifice of 
principle above or below the gangway, but 
by mutual concessions—yes, by such mu- 
tual concessions as those who had not 
sworn to the words of any one, who had 
not bound up their allegiance with any 
particular leader, 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” 
must necessarily make in order to secure 
combined action in the conduct of public 
business. And what was the conduct pur- 
sued by the Government on the first night 
of the Session, after a vote of want of con- 
fidence had been proposed by the Liberal 
majority of the House? They said, first 
vaguely through the lips of the hon. and 
gallant Mover of the Address, and then 
more explicitly through the lips of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they 
were prepared in a future Session to adopt 
that very principle of the reduction of the 
borough franchise which they had _pre- 
viously described as revolutionary and stig- 
matized as paving the way for democracy. 
Why was not that announcement made 
before, and why was it made now? It was 
not made before simply to admit of their 
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candidates presenting themselves at the 
hustings with some pretence to the charac- 
ter as well as to the name of Conservatives, 
It was made now for the purpose of obtain- 
ing, if possible, some few stray votes. In 
one instance, he hoped a solitary one— 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Digby Seymour)—this 
declaration had obtained a vote; but he 
did not believe that the example would be 
followed by many. He hoped and trusted 
that it would not. He would, however, 
appeal to the gentlemen of England whe. 
ther this was conduct of which they could 
approve, and to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his colleagues he might ad- 
dress the question which the right hon, 
Gentleman himself once addressed to an 
eminent statesman when seated on the 
Treasury Bench: ‘You call yourselves 
Conservatives ? Conservative of what ?” 
They were certainly not Conservative of our 
Parliamentary constitution, because they 
proposed to destroy, or so greatly to en- 
large the basis of that constitution. Such, 
then, had been the course of tkzir domestic 
legislation. With regard to their foreign 
policy, when last Parliament met, peace, 
though precarious, had not been broken ; 
the Government presented themselves in 
the character of mediators, and they told 
the House and the country that upon their 
continuance in office depended the pre- 
servation of peace in Europe. They warned 
the House against any change of Govern- 
ment, lest, thereby, tranquillity might be 
endangered, and they said that negotia- 
tions were pending by which they hoped 
to ensure the continuance of tranquillity. 
That that prediction had not been verified 
was proved by the event. The danger 
they had warned the House of had occur- 
red, War had broken out; one fair por- 
tion of Europe was already desolated by its 
horrors ; and no one could say where or 
when it would terminate. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said that failure did 
not necessarily imply incompetency, and he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman. 
He also said, and he was right, that the 
House had not as yet before them all 
the particulars of the negotiations which 
had eventuated in so unfortunate a result. 
lt was true that the House had not the 
papers before them which would enable 
them to judge of the conduct of these 
negotiations ; but surely those who read 
the public prints had seen quite enough to 
enable them to form some opinion upon the 
subject. They had seen in the affair of 
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the Charles et Georges, in the sudden 
abandonment of the propositions for me- 
diation submitted through Lord Cowley to 
the French and Austrian Emperors, and 
the equally sudden adoption of the Russian 
proposal for a Congress, to which was im- 
mediately ascribable the breaking out of 
hostilities, that the interests of this coun- 
try would not be materially prejudiced by 
the removal of the Earl of Malmesbury 
from the Foreign Office. With respect to 
the otherdepartments, he had no doubt that 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite discharged 
their duties with great zeal, efficiency, and 
anxiety to promote the public service ; but 
it was no disparagement to them to say 
that their continuance in those offices was 
not indispensable to the public interest. 
They had also discharged their duties with 
great courtesy ; but he trusted that there 
were to be found on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House hon. Gentlemen of equal 
ability and zeal, who could discharge their 
duties with equal efficiency and courtesy. 
The question had been asked what were 
the consequences to result from the adop- 
tion of the Amendment, and the Liberal 
party had been taunted with their dissen- 
sions ; but that was a taunt which he 
thought might be retorted upon hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Did the noble Lord the 
Secretary for India (Lord Stanley) agree 
on all importaat political subjects even with 
his colleagues in the Cabinet? In the last 
Parliament they had a remarkable proof 
that he did not, when a measure relating 
to church rates was before the House. Was 
there no diversity of opinion between the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and many of those who sat behind 
him? Take the two hon. Members for 
North Warwickshire for instance. Was 
there a perfect coincidence of opinion on 
every important question between the right 
hon. Gentleman and them? Of course 
there were diversities of opinion among the 
Liberals, as there must always be among 
gentlemen who were not bound by alle- 
giance to a master, but were attached to a 
cause. For his own part he could see no 
reason why, if the present Government were 
displaced, as he hoped they would be, a 
Government more strong, efficient, and 
durable—more respected by foreign powers, 
not so much affected with Austrian sym- 
pathies, equally anxious, and more able to 
preserve that neutrality which all so much 
desired, should not be the result of the 
change. He was sure there were abundant 
materials for such a Government both above 
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and below the gangway, and he believed 
that those noble Lords and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen would incur a serious responsibility 
if, after having proposed this Amendment 
and carried it, they failed to present to the 
country such a Government as he had re- 
ferred to. On the other hand he might 
ask what would be the consequences of 
failure. If the Government won they would 
be indebted for it to the votes of stragglers 
from the Liberal side—Gentlemen who dif- 
fered from them on all political questions, 
Now, was that a satisfactory state of things? 
Was a Government which at the very out- 
set of a new Parliament was only able to 
protect itself from censure, if it did pro- 
tect itself, by anominal majority, fit to in- 
spire respect at home, or add weight to its 
suggestions abroad? Was it likely to have 
weight in the Councils of Europe or to 
preserve to us the blessings of peace ? 
Suppose that it was able to drag on a pre- 
carious and feeble existence to the close of 
the present Session—a very extreme sup- 
position — was the House satisfied to en- 
trust in the hands of such men those ne- 
gotiations for peace which would probably 
be opened up during the recess? He con- 
fessed, for his part, that he saw no course 
out of the difficulties in which the Govern- 
ment had involved the country by their un- 
warrantable dissolution, except by agreeing 
to the Amendment of the noble Lord. If it 
failed, though he did not anticipate failure, 
he believed that even then the existence of 
the present Government would not be of long 
duration. le would address the Liberal 
party in the words of the Roman poet— 
‘* O passi graviora; dabit Deus his quoque finem.” 
But whatever the consequences might be 
the issue to him was clear and plain. They 
had given the Government every advantage 
in the attack, with every disadvantage to 
themselves. In military language they had 
committed themselves to an assault on a 
strong and fortified position; to use a legal 
phrase, they had taken upon themselves 
the onus of proof. The Government might 
be satisfied in this case with a verdict of 
not proven. The Liberals must obtain a 
verdict of condemnation, or they did no- 
thing. He therefore asked the House to 
register the decision of the country. There 
must now be no mistake on the matter. 
The question was one of confidence or no 
confidence in the Earl of Derby. In such a 
case every hon. Gentleman must, of course, 
decide for himself. With regard to the 
hon. Gentlemen below him (Irish Members 
below the gangway), he had no doubt that 
[Second Night. 
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those of them who meant to support the 
Government were actuated by a sense of 
public duty alone. But, for himself, his 
duty was plain. From the first he had 
entertained no confidence in the Earl of 
Derby ; and, believing that it was for the 
interest of his own country and of the em- 
pire at large that his rule should cease, 
and that the reins of Government should 
fall into other hands, he had no alternative 
but to vote for the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 

CotoyeL DICKSON said, it was with 
no ordinary diffidence that he ventured to 
throw himself upon the indulgence of the 
House—a diffidence which arose from his 
total inexperience of Parliamentary usages. 
But he felt that he would be guilty of a 

reat neglect of duty if he allowed that in- 
experience to interfere with the expression 
of his conscientious opinions. It had been 
made matter of reproach to that, the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House, that they had, 
on the former evening, allowed hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side to monopolize the 
whole of the discussion. They had been 
taunted with being unable, or unwilling, to 
explain their reasons for sitting on that 
side of the House. Though, as a new 
Member, he might be supposed not the 
best fitted to reply, and therefore might 
not feel himself individually bound to par- 
ticipate in the debate, he was unwilling to 
decline the challenge which had been 
thrown out. The frank admission of the 
noble Lord, who moved the Amendment, 
left no doubt that this was decidedly a 
party move. He had no wish to assume 
the authority to lay down any standard as 
to the principles which ought to charac- 
terize the debates of the House, but he 
felt that even a party move ought to have 
some grounds of sense and show of reason 
on which to found it. Now, he had watch- 
ed the whole of this debate ; and though 
the party opposite had had the sole occu- 
pation of the battle-field, he had not heard 
a single argument that went to prove the 
justice of the Motion. He would not allude 
to what took place in former Parliaments. 
It was not for him to defend the poliey or 
the acts of Her Majesty’s Ministers—it 
was not for him to defend men who were 
so much better able to defend themselves ; 
but he must be allowed to express the be- 
lief that the dissolution of Parliament was 
the only constitutional course which, under 
the circumstances they could have pursued. 
He believed they had taken the straight- 
forward line of policy in refusing to carry 
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on the Government as the obedient slaves 
of an opposing majority. He believed 
they had acted constitutionally in advising 
Her Majesty to appeal to the country to 
send to her assistance such a body of re- 


|presentatives as would enable one party or 


another to rule with authority. And now 
that the House had met it was their 
bounden duty not to impede the course of 
legislation, but to give the Government a 
fair chance of unfolding and carrying the 
measures they thought beneficial for the 
nation. There was one thing above all 
others of which they were bound to take 
care—that if by their decision they now 
declared that the present Government were 
not to retain the reins of office, they should 
be prepared with a strong Government to 
take their places. Now, he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen to look round on the other 
side and ask themselves where that Go- 
vernment was to come from. It was 
now said that the diversities which they 
all knew to have existed on the other side 
had been arranged, while Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were taunted with heving lately 
lost two of their ablest colleagues. Well, 
he regretted that; but when he contrasted 
this honourable, though painful, conduct 
with these arrangements of differences in 
prospect of office on the other side, he 
could only say that it was not on his side, 
at any rate, that men consented to stifle 
their principles for the sake of place. The 
two noble Lords opposite were, it was said, 
ready to act together. It would ill become 
him to speak with any but feelings of the 
most profound respect of those two noble 
Lords, but he might ask, were the antece- 
dents of one of them—the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) 
—such as to lead them to believe him gifted 
with that combination of energy, discreticn, 
and consideration for the feelings of foreign 
powers which would enable him to preserve 
that strict neutrality which the country so 
much desired? With regard to the noble 
Lord the Member for London, he might 
ask whether that noble Lord would take 
up as his ground of action the broad basis 
of the English constitution, and on those 
principles which he had always advocated ; 
or whether he would extend the hand of 
friendship to men whom he knew to enter- 
tain opinions that, however honourably and 
conscientiously they held them, were op- 
posed to the feelings of the large majority 
of the House and country? He would 
now for a moment refer to the question of 
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complaint against the majority of the Irish 
Members that they were about to give to 
the Ministers. It could not be said of him 
that he was attached to any hierarchy, but 
he felt unbounded pride in the thought that 
while he stood there as a sincere Protestant, 
and one who, as was known to all who 
knew him, was incapable of sacrificing his 
principles to his interests, yet he stood in 
that House as the representative and 
champion of a great Catholic constituency. 
He denied most emphatically that the 
Catholics demanded any illegitimate pre- 
ponderance whatever—he hurled back with 
scorn the imputation that they were pre- 
pared to make their religion a matter of 
bargain and sale. If, then, hon. Members 
opposite wished to know why it was that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland had sup- 
ported the Government in the late elections 
he would answer, it was because, disgusted 
with the treachery of which they had been 
made the victims by other parties, they 
had made up their minds to give a fair 
trial and an honourable support to men 
who, they believed, would give them that 
substantial justice and due consideration to 
which they were fully entitled as an im- 
portant clement in the country. He would 
appeal to the Irish Members of Parliament 
—those men who had not always received 
due credit for their conduct—men whose 
talents had not always met in that House 
with that consideration which they deserved 
—men who, though they were opposed to 
him on many points, yet he believed had 
conscientiously devoted themselves to the 
welfare of their common country—he would 
ask them had they forgotten the treatment 
they received from other hands, and re- 
membering how they had been alternately 
coaxed and insulted and on almost every 
occasion cajoled, were they prepared to see 
their country again made the tool of fac- 
tion and the mere shuttlecock for place ? 
Let them give the present Government a 
fair trial; and if on that trial they were 
found wanting he would be among the first 
to join with them in an attempt to remove 
them from office, But until that were 
proved, he asked his countrymen to join 
with him in giving a cordial support to men 
who, as he conscientiously believed, were 
prepared to maintain our due influence in 
the councils of Europe and uphold the 
integrity of this great empire. 

R. GRANT DUFF said, that of the 
many weak points which the position of the 
Government presented, he would select 
only one—the extraordinary incapacity, 
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not to use 4 stronger term, which had been 
shown in the conduet of our foreign rela- 
tions. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Address had observed that the feeling 
of the country in favour of neutrality had 
been so unequivocally declared that it was 
impossible to withstand it. Was this quite’ 
true? Were the days of English states- 
manship so completely gone by, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were to be now and 
heneeforward nothing more than the middle- 
men who transmitted the commands of 
popular opinion, as proclaimed through the 
daily press, to the clerks in the public 
‘offices? It would, he concéived, be ad- 
,mitted on all hands that the one object of 
‘every Englishman who interested himself 
|in contemporary polities, from the first of 
January in this year to the day when it 
was announced that the Austrians had 
‘crossed the Ticino, was fo preserve, by 
‘every possible means, the peace of Europe ; 
‘but was it so certain that this could be 
‘best effected by a prematare declaration 
i absolute neutrality? What if Lord 
‘Malmesbury had tried the effect of a little 
‘moral pressure upon Austria? Would 
|Russia have been unwilling to assist in 
‘squeezing the interesting patient? Would 
| Prussia, after a little bluster, have been so 
very sorry to see her nearest and bitterest 
enemy stripped of her Italian possessions ? 
| He said that he knew some one would tell 
him that this was impossible. Even now 
ithey would say the feeling in Germany is 
all but uncontrollable. The various Go- 
vernments can hardly prevent the whole 
\fatherland rushing across the Rhine. All 
this story of German enthusiasm was full 
of wild exaggeration. True it was that the 
Arguing Gazette published frantic articles 
against France, and the Augsburg Ga- 
zette is called The Times of Germany; but 
names often remain in this world when 
realities have passed away, and the Augs- 
burg Gazette was not now a fair exponent 
of German opinion. The Augsburg Ga- 
zette was to all intents and purposes an 
Austrian paper, although published in 
Bavaria. The great majority of its sub- 
scribers lived in Austria, and it was obliged 
to write so as to be acceptable to the 
Austrian censorship. Any one who wished 
to know the real state of feeling in Ger- 
many should consult the Cologne Gazette, 
which was now by far the most influential 
German newspaper. He held in his hand 
a copy of that paper, of date June 5th. 
In it he found an article in which the 
editor, after quoting at length the re- 
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cent leader in The Times, which de- 
scribed in such strong language the feel- 
ing of Germany, went on to state that 
we in England were altogether mistaken 
about the state of things beyond the 
Rhine ; that in truth such excitement as 
there was, was the result partly of philo- 
Austrian intrigues, and partly of an in- 
vasion panic, similar to those with which 
we in England are often visited, and one of 
which, it is amusing to learn, is now raging 
in the north of France, where, it appears, 
they expect a visit from our Guards and 
Militia. He would read an extract from 
a leading article of the National Gazette of 
Berlin, which had just reached him. It 
was in these words :— 

‘«We must admit that, while no power beyond 
the limits of Germany has given us the smallest 
cause of offence, the behaviour of Austria and of 
some of the smaller German States is a tissue of 
indiscretions.” 

The German States principally alluded to 
were, he believed, Bavaria and Hanover. 
The Austrian sympathies of Bavaria were 
of course easily accounted for. Bavaria 
was a Catholic country, and the clergy 
there very erroneously, as he conceived, 
imagined that the maintenance of the status 
quo in Italy was essential to the Roman 
Church. When, however, people spoke of 
Germany, they generally thought of Pro. 
testant Germany. Hanover, indeed, was 
a Protestant country, but, for the Austrian 
sympathies of Hanover, there were special 
reasons ; an exceptionally large amount of 
Austrian securities was*held in that coun- 
try, and most of the Hanoverian families 
of consideration had relatives in the Aus- 
trian service. He would venture to say, 
that the only organ of public opinion of 
much repute in Germany, which held 
strongly Austrian views, was the notorious 
Kreuz Zeitung, and those who remembered 
the part which that journal took during 
the Russian war, knew to what section of 
politicians it belonged, and would care little 
for its opinion. When, then, the feeling 
of Germany was such as he had described, 
when Russia stood affected as she does 
stand affected, would it, he again asked, 
have been so very impossible to have ex- 
ercised some moral pressure, and to have 
forced her to abandon so much of her pre- 
tensions in Italy as to have prevented a 
war? ‘Oh! but,’’ he was told, “this 
would have been playing the game of 
French ambition.’”” Would itindeed? The 


Government well knew that it was not from 
motives of mere ambition that the French 
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Emperor entered Italy. He did not stand 
there to defend the Emperor ; far, indeed, 
from that; he did not pretend, for a 
moment, that the campaign was commenced 
from any high motives, but the Government 
knew well the sequence of events; they 
remembered the state into which the Em- 
peror had been thrown by the Orsini at- 
tempt ; they knew that, for a time, he had 
been perfectly unmanned ; they knew that 
soon after that period the picking of a 
quarrel with Austria had positively been 
determined on, unless some great and tan- 
gible advantage could be gained for Italian 
freedom. From the lst of January on- 
wards, well-informed foreigners in London 
had continually asserted that war was 
merely a question of time if Austria did 
not yield to diplomacy. The war had now 
commenced, but he fully believed that, 
whatever circumstances might force him 
to, the present intentions of the Emperor 
towards Italy were tolerably honest. The 
same pressure from the Carbonari, or their 
representatives, which compelled an inter- 
vention, would insure that. Why, then, 
when the Government knew ail this, did 
they declare so unnecessarily early for the 
absolute neutrality of England? They did 
so for the same reason which has actuated 
almost the whole of their conduct since 
they came into power. They have been 
guided, not by what they thought right, 
but by what they thought temporarily ex- 
pedient. They feared that if they did not 
immediately, in obedience to the ery of the 
hour, announce an absolute neutrality, that 
they might give us, who sit on this side, 
some party advantage, and so they sacrificed 
the substance of peace to its shadow, and 
preserved at best, for a little time, the base 
tenure of the offices, instead of conferring 
upon Europe a great and bloodless benefit. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD : The 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Palmerston) made a complaint the 
other night that, as he said, we had left 
all the argument to the other side, and 
that it rested with the unsupported speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to vindicate the policy of 
the Government. It is true, that after 
the able speech of the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment, the debate was 
continued principally from the opposite 
benches in somewhat desultory speeches ; 
but I appeal to all who heard the debate 
of that evening whether, though the pre- 
ponderance of numbers might rest with 
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cess did not rest with my right hon. Friend? 
Indeed, the noble Lord seemed to be of 
that opinion himself, when, in a debate 
of this importance, on the very first night 
he felt constrained himself to enter the 
lists to restore the unequal fight, and to 
inspirit again the flagging courage of his 
party. The noble Lord took up a position 
which has been followed by nearly all the 
speakers on the other side —- that this 
House of Commons ought to refuse its 
confidence to Her Majesty’s Government, 
on the ground of their failure both in do- 
mestic legislation and in the administra- 
tion of our foreign relations. With re- 
ference to the first point, the noble Lord 
said that through the whole course of the 
past Session we had found ourselves un- 
able to carry those measures which we con- 
sidered desirable for the public service, 
and unable to carry out, as a Government, 
those opinions which he had expressed in 
Opposition. But the noble Lord may be 
reminded that a failure to carry measures, 
thought to be necessary to the welfare of 
the country, is not incidental to the career 
of the present Government only. The 
noble Lord may be reminded that if Her 
Majesty’s Government attempted to settle 
the question of church rates and failed, 
that question had also been unsuccessfully 
treated by our predecessors. The noble 
Lord has been reminded, that if we were 
unsuccessful in our measure of Reform, 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
has been twice in the same predicament. 
And although the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) himself is not open to the 
same remark, he is not open to it solely 
upon this account, that although he pro- 
mised to the House a measure of Reform, 
he was not able to redeem that promise. 
But we are told, too, that we were not 
able to carry our first India Bill. The 
noble Lord, however, was also in the same 
position. Night after night the Bill of 
the noble Lord appeared to no purpose 
upon the notice paper, and if I recollect 
rightly the history of the India Bill which 
was actually carried, some of its most im- 
portant provisions were stoutly and stiffly 
but unsuccessfully combated by the noble 
Lord. But it appears to me, that looking 
at the origin of the present Government, 
the argument of the noble Lord is rather 
distinguished for its ingenuity than its 
weight. Under what circumstances did 
the Government of the Earl of Derby come 
into office? They came into office be- 
cause, not more by the vote of this House 
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than by the unanimous and indignant de- 
cision of the whole people of England, the 
noble Lord was expelled from power. The 
Earl of Derby was compelled, under these 
circumstances, to take upon himself the 
responsibilities of office, knowing that he 
was not supported by a majority in this 
House, because in the position in which 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
placed the affairs of this country, no 
other administration seemed at the time 
to be possible. And the argument of 
the noble Lord comes to this, that, be- 
cause in the last Session the Earl of 
Derby had, in obedience to the commands 
of the Sovereign, undertaken to form a 
Government which did not possess the con- 
fidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons, it is the duty of this House also 
to refuse to us its confidence. But the noble 
Lord says, further, that we are not entitled 
to the confidence of this House, because we 
have not been able to carry into effect in 
office the opinions which we expressed in 
Opposition. Now, I beg to point out to 
the noble Lord the application of which 
that argument is capable. We are told 
that if this Amendment should be carried 
a Government is to be formed upon a wide 
basis. It is to embrace, I will not say all 
sections of the Liberal party, because, 
although the noble Lord who moved the 
Amendment says that the various sections 
of that party differ only upon details, and 
not upon principles, I venture to state that 
I see upon the Opposition benches many 
hon. Gentlemen who differ more widely in 
opinion from the noble Lord than the noble 
Lord differs from the Gentlemen on this 
side of the House. But we are told that 
the new Government is to be formed upon 
the principle of mutual concession. Now 
I think the House of Commons and the 
country have a right to know by whom 
those concessions have been made, to whom 
they have been made, and what is their 
general character. I would ask whether 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) who did such good 
service to the Conservative cause during 
the last autumn and winter by going about 
from town to town and propounding schemes 
that startled and alarmed the whole country 
—I would ask whether in this new coalition 
that hon. Gentleman is to carry into effect 
in office the opinions which he expressed in 
Opposition? Of this at least I am sure, 
that the House of Commons and the 
country will not extend their confidence to 
any Government that may be formed— 
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supposing this Amendment should be car- 
ried—unless it be distinctly understood 
what are the terms on which that Govern- 
ment is to be constituted, who are to make 
the concessions that are to precede its 
formation, and whet are the principles by 
which the policy of the future Cabinet is to 
be guided. But leaving to those who may 
follow me that part of the subject which 
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House of Commons could not pass an 
opinion upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment without knowing what they did, and 
he has, therefore, volunteered to the House 
of Commons some information with respect 
to the course which they pursued. He has 
told us that we used language of menace 
to France, that we patronized Austria, and 
| that we allowed it to be understood through. - 





relates to our domestic affairs, I shall now | out Europe that if hostilities should break 
venture to say a few words in answer to/ out, and if we should be engaged in them, 
the argument of the noble Lord that we we should be engaged in support of Aus- 
are not entitled to the confidence of the|tria. I know not from whence the noble 
Tlouse of Commons on account of our} Lord received that information. But of 
management of the foreign relations of | this I can assure the House, that from the 
this country. The noble Lord has put his | beginning to the end there is not one tittle 
accusation against us upon this point in | of truth in the statement which has been 
two points of view. He says first, that he | made by the noble Lord, that at no time 
finds fault with our administration of foreign | did we venture to use the language of 
affairs because we have not prevented the | menace to a nation which, the noble Lord 


outbreak of hostilities in Italy ; and he 
says next, that we do not deserve the con- 
fidence of this House, because he believes 
that our declaration of neutrality is not 
sincere, and that we are, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Cork 
county (Mr. Serjeant Deasy) declared, in- 
spired by Austrian sentiments. Now, with 
reference to the first point, I could under- 
stand an accusation being hurled against us 
to the effect that we had not interfered at 
the right time, that we had not interfered 
in the right manner, that we had not shown 
ourselves sufficiently energetic, and that 
we had not made the necessary exertions 
for maintaining the peace of Europe; but 
I must remind the House that these are 
exactly the points upon which, in the pre- 
sent state of its information, it is impos- 
sible that it can form any conclusive opinion. 
Before you can come to any such opinion, 
you must read the papers which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has this evening laid upon the table. 
It will be only then that it will be in the 
power of the House of Commons to decide 
whether we have used our efforts in the 
right manner and at the right time, how- 
ever unsuccessfully, to maintain the peace 
of Europe, and then I confidently anticipate 
its verdict in our favour. But the demand 
of the noble Lord that you should condemn 
the Government, not on account of the 
means which they adopted for the purpose 
of giving effect to their policy, but on ac- 
count of the result of their efforts, is so 
wholly irreconcilable with every principle 
of justice that I am sure you will not listen 
to it fora moment. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, seems to have been aware that the 
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truly said, is proud and high-spirited, and 
‘jealous of its honour, and that we never 
throughout the whole of those proceedings 
did anything more than to hold an im- 
‘partial balance between the two parties, 
and to give them both that advice which 
our position as the allies of both entitled 
and enabled us to give. But even if we 
have been unsuccessful in maintaining the 
peace of Europe by negotiation, it appears 
, to me that the noble Lord is the very last 
/man who ought to make our failure a sub- 
iject of accusation. My right hon. and 
‘learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, in the course of the last Session, 
called the attention of the House to some 
very striking incidents which took place in 
the year 1848, which those who were then 
Members of the House cannot have for- 
gotten, and which those who now for the 
first time occupy seats in Parliament can 
make themselves acquainted with by re- 
ferring to the papers on Italian affairs for 
that year. From those papers they will 
learn that if the Italian question, the dif- 
ficulties of which now menace the peace of 
Europe, and may, if this country do not 
maintain its neutrality, wrap the whole 
civilized world in flames, was not settled in 
the year 1848, that is entirely owing to the 
noble Lord. I will not, however, now quote 
the offers which were made to Her Majesty’s 
then Government by Baron Hummelauer, 
and neither will I enter into an exoneration 
of the conduct of the noble Lord who at 
one time refused to accept those offers and 
at another expressed his approbation of 
them. It will be enough for me, with re- 
gard to the particular point to which I am 
directing the notice of the House, to refer 
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to the recorded opinion of the noble Lord 
upon the Italian question. The noble Lord 
in a despatch to Lord Ponsonby used these 
words :— 

“T have to say that a question so important in 
itself, and so mixed up with national feeling and 
with traditional policy as the question whether 
Austria shall or shall not retain a portion of her 
Italian possessions, has seldom been decided 
simply by negotiation and without an appeal to 
arms ; and it seems now to have become inevitable 
that the fortune of war must, to a certain degree 
at least, determine the manner in which this ques- 
tion between Austria and the Italians is to be 
settled. The part which naturally belongs to the 
British Government in this matter is to remain 
spectator of events until invited by the contending 
parties to interpose by good offices with a view to 
an amicable arrangement.” 

It is the noble Lord who then said the 
Italian question must be left to the arbitre- 
mént of arms—it is the noble Lord who 
then maintained that it was the duty of 
the British Government to stand aside with 
folded arms patient spectators of events, 
and not to interfere until the parties ex- 
hausted, perhaps by protracted contests, 
should have asked for the interposition of 
their good offices ; and yet it is the same 
noble Lord who would then have left the 
matter to the chances of war, and abstain- 
ed from diplomatic negotiations, that now 
turns round upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and blames them, not for having 
undertaken negotiations, but because the 
negotiations which they undertook were 
unfortunately unsuccessful. [Viscount Pat- 
MERSTON: What is the date of that de- 
spatch?] It is dated, I think, in July, 
1848. I believe that, as regards our efforts 
for the settlement of the Italian question, 
and the prevention of hostilities, I may 
now fairly challenge a comparison between 
the policy of 1859 and the policy of 1848. 
But the noble Lord says—and this is his 
gravest charge against the Government— 
that we are not sincere in our declaration 
of neutrality, and that we have been in- 
fluenced throughout these proceedings by 
Austrian sympathies. In reply to that 
statement of the noble Lord I can only say 
that not a.single word has been ever 
dropped, not a single act done, nora single 
line ever written by any Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that could in the 
remotest degree-justify such an insinuation. 
But if the noble Lord challenges an exa- 
mination into sympathies, if he accuses us 
of Austrian sympathies, I think I may not 
improperly ask the House to consider 
whether the noble Lord himself is entirely 
free from sympathies with the other side. 
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I will not inquire too curiously into the 
nature, or the object, or the results of Im- 
perial hospitalities. I will not speculate 
upon combinations at Compiégne ; but I 
will assume that the visit of the noble Lord 
in that quarter was at least a compliment 
paid by a great monarch to an illustrious 
statesman, and paid, perhaps, with some 
desire to offer a slight acknowledgment of 
the earnestness with which the noble Lord 
endeavoured, at no distant period, to alter 
the laws of this country for the purpose of 
gratifying an Imperial ally. I wish, however, 
rather to refer to more recent events. The 
noble Lord lately made a speech at Willis’s 
Rooms. The noble Lord was there sup- 
ported by the noble Lord the Member for 
London, and by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham—a combination 
so extraordinary and so portentous that I 
believe any man who a few short monthe 
ago would have ventured to predict it would 
have been considered a fit subject for a 
lunatic asylum. But what did the noble 
Lord say upon that occasion and in such 
company? He made a statement of his 
views, which we have been informed was 
not entirely satisfactory, even at that early 
period of the alliance, to the hon. Member 
for Birmingham ; and the noble Lord then 
offered an explanation of his foreign policy. 
In that statement he put forth as the key- 
stone of his foreign policy the maintenance 
of the most intimate alliance with France. 
Now, there is no one who more values the 
alliance we have so happily maintained 
with France than I do. It appears to me 
that nothing has conduced more than that 
alliance to the advantage of this country, 
to the advantage of France, and to the 
advantage of Europe at large. But I must 
take leave to say that at the moment when 
this country was professing a strict and an 
impartial neutrality, it was not a little ex- 
traordinary for the noble Lord to have pro- 
claimed as the first object of his Govern- 
ment, if it should be formed, a determina- 
tion to maintain not friendly relations with 
both the contending parties, but the most 
intimate alliance with one only of the bel- 
ligerents. That, however, is not all. The 
noble Lord made a speech on the occasion 
of his election at Tiverton, and in that 
speech he said he trusted that before the 
close of the campaign he should see the 
Austrians driven out of Italy. I can easily 
understand that many of those who hear 
that statement may in their hearts desire 
to see such a result accomplished ; I can 
understand that those who love freedom 
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and liberty may desire their extension to 
Italy, but at the same time | must ask 
whether you are at this time, above all 
others, going to commit the guardianship 
of our “ strict neutrality’ to a noble Lord 
who tells you he has one common object 
with the Emperor of the French, that he 
hopes to see the French arms successful, 
and that the keystone of his policy will be 
to maintain the most intimate relations 
with the Government of France? Is 
such a declaration consistent with a strict 
or an impartial neutrality ? But the ease 
does not rest even there. The noble 
Lord, very infelicitously, as I thought, re- 
ferred in his speech to what he termed the 
‘*bad origin ’’ of the present Government. 
But I ask in what did that Government 
take its origin? It took its origin in the 
expulsion of the noble Lord from power, 
not more by the vote of this House than 
in consequence of the general feeling en- 
tertained throughout the country that he 
was sacrificing its honour and its interests 
to the Government of France. The noble 
Lord said there were Members on this side 
of the House who agreed with him at the 
time that vote was taken. But there are 
also several Members on this side who are 
not open to that imputation, and among 
them is myself, for I voted against the 
first. reading of the noble Lord’s Bill. I 
would ask further, with reference to this 
leaning which the noble Lord has always 
shown towards the present Government of 
France, are you quite sure that the same 
noble Lord who was not unwilling to alter 
your laws to gratify the Emperor of the 
French may not be induced to modify his 
policy in some other respect for the same 
reason? In the early part of the obser- 
vations I have addressed to the House I 
said, that in in a Government formed upon 
the broad basis of which we have heard, 
there must prevail, even in reference to 
their domestic policy, great differences of 
Opinion, and that some at least of its 
members cannot carry out in power the 
opinions they expressed in Opposition. 
But what would be the probable position 
of such a Government in respect to foreign 
affairs? The noble Lord opposite (Vis- 
count Palmerston) will have to forget that 
for his loss of power last year he was in- 
debted, in a great measure, to the noble 
Lord the Member for London. The noble 


Lord the Member for London will also 
have something to forget. He must forget 
that as a Member of this House, he was 
asked by the noble Lord the Member for 
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Tiverton, then at the head of the Govern- 
ment, to adopt that which he himself de- 
scribed as a “ policy of humiliation and 
shame.’’ And when this Government, that 
is to embrace all the talents and all the 
sections of the party opposite, shall be 
formed, I believe it will be impossible to 
overlook the claims of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ashton (Mr. M. 
Gibson). Now what position will that right 
hon. Gentleman occupy with reference to 
the future management of our foreign re- 
lations? I allude to this subject in a 
spirit of sincere friendship for the right 
hon. Gentleman, because I believe that he 
would find himself in a very embarrassing 
position as a member of the proposed Ad- 
ministration, and that he would be utterly 
unable to carry out in power the opinions 
he expressed in opposition. What were 
the opinions expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to the policy of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton ? 
I assume that the right hon. Gentleman is 
likely to be a member of a Cabinet in 
which the noble Lord, from his long ex- 
perience, his vast knowledge, and his 
great capacity, must, as far as regards 
foreign affairs, exercise a paramount in- 
fluence ; and whatis the right hun. Gentle- 
man’s opinion of his probable future col- 
league? In the month of February, 1858, 
he quoted in this House, from the pages of 
a public journal, a passage with reference 
to the policy of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, which, he said, seemed to 
him to be ‘‘aimed with wonderful accuracy 
and with a very discriminating apprecia- 
tion of the real character of the noble 
Lord, and of the character of his foreign 
policy.’”” That passage is as follows: 
‘There is no constituted authority in Europe 
with which Lord Palmerston has not quarrelled ; 
there is no insurrection that he has not betrayed. 
The ardent partisans of Sicilian, Italian, and Hun- 
garian independence have certainly no especial 
cause for gratitude to a minister who gave them 
abundance of verbal encouragement and then 
abandoned them to their fate. On the other hand” 
[mark this] ‘‘ when Lord Palmerston has made up 
his mind to court the good will of a foreign 
power no sacrifice of principle or of interest is too 
great for him.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ashton must admit that these words are 
large enough to include the abandonment 
even of “a strict neutrality.”” He then 
went on to say that the passage ‘‘ con- 
cluded in these emphatic words :’’— 
“From first to last his character has been the 
want of a firm and lofty adherence to the known 
interests of England, and it is precisely from a 
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want of such guiding laws of conduct that our 
foreign policy has degenerated into a tissue of ca- 


prices, machinations, petty contentions, and ever- | 


lasting disputes.” 


These words are not mine. I believe them 
to be in many respects not just to the 
noble Lord. But this 1 must state, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman who said they 
were ‘‘aimed with wonderful accuracy at 
the character of the nobie Lord,’’ and who 
so sanctioned, affirmed, and adopted them, 
should join a Government of which the 
noble Lord is to be a leading member, he 
will find some difficulty in carrying out in 
power the opinions he expressed in Oppo- 
sition. The words in question have been 
recently uttered ; the events to which they 
referred are not remote ; and I do not be- 
lieve that the House of Commons, now 
that the issue is directly put before them, 
will by a vote of want of confidence in 
Her Majesty’s present Government esta- 
blish an Administration one of whose prin- 
cipal members, and upon questions of fo- 
reign policy the paramount and most in- 
fluential member would be that noble Lord 
whose conduct has been thus described by 
one of his future colleagues. I leave the 
whole question with confidence to the issue 
of the vote. I believe that the House of 
Commons will by its vote—whether we 
divide to-night or to-morrow night—enable 
us, in strict accordance with the opinions, 
the wishes, and the feelings of our fellow 
countrymen, to carry out that policy of 
strict neutrality to which we are pledged— 
a policy which we believe to be as neces- 
sary to the interests of this country as it is 
to the highest interests of humanity and 
civilization. 

Mr. BRIGHT : Sir, in the observations 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I shall address to it, I shall endeavour to 
confine myself strictly—or as strictly as 
one can do under the circumstances—to 
the grounds upon which I feel it my duty 
to support the Amendment which has been 
proposed. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has not, in my opinion, done 
very much to clear up the question before 
us. Admitting all he says to be true, it 
comes nearly to this—that he thinks the 
noble Member for Tiverton is about as bad 
as his own colleagues. I think that is 
nearly the whole effect of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. Now, I am not about to 
defend the conduct of the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, nor am I about to 
retract any single sentence that I have 
ever uttered with regard to him; but I 
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may bring it to the notice of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that they have almost unani- 
mously expressed in private—and some of 
| them have expressed in publie—their deep 
regret that they have not been for years 
| past ranged under his banners. I will not 
attempt to adduce any proofs of that fact, 
because on both sides of this House what 
I have stated is well known to be true. 
Sir, I am very glad that the tactics of last 
night are departed from, that the silent 
| system is not to be imposed upon hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite throughout this debate. I 
was afraid that we were coming back to 
the system which was pursued many years 
ago, when hon. Gentlemen were not allowed 
to speak upon a question, which is now 
happily settled, for fear they should say 
something that it would be almost impossi- 
ble for their then leader to answer or to 
atone for in debate. I shall not endeavour 
to establish the propriety of the course I 
am about to pursue on at least several—I 
was nearly saying on any—of those grounds 
which the hon. Gentleman who last spoke 
has attempted to meet. I should not think 
it necessary to vote against the Govern- 
ment because they have insisted upon a 
dissolution of Parliament,—a_ proceeding 
which, no doubt, a large number of hon. 
Members of this House always deem ob- 
jectionable. I should not vote against 
them merely because certain vague charges 
of corruption at the recent elections are 
brought against them, for I know that our 
system is balanced between considerable 
freedom in the large boroughs, corruption 
in the small boroughs, and coercion in the 
counties. I know further that practices 
which I should neither like to be concerned 
in nor to defend have not been confined to 
the present holders of power ; and, unless 
I have more distinct proof than has yet 
been adduced, I should not think myself 
justified in supporting a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government on account 
of any. charges I have heard with regard 
to their proceedings in the recent electoral 
contest. Neither should I for a moment 
think of assenting to a vote of want of 
confidence on the ground that they have 
not maintained peace. If they had **drift- 
ed’”’ this country into war —if by their 
mismanagement they had permitted this 
country to become engaged in war, that 
might be a fair ground for such a vote ; 
but I do not see how Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can in fairness be held responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of peace between 
two other great Powers of Europe. More 
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than this, I admit that in this case, I have 
no facts before me sufficient to convince me 
that the Government have not done all that 
it was in their power to do to prevent that 
fearful calamity which has recently broken 
upon Italy. These have been alleged as 
reasons of complaint, and they may be 
reasons of complaint, but to my mind they 
afford no sufficient justification for the sup- 
port which I am inclined to give to the 
Amendment. There is one point, however, 
with regard to which, with the views I en- 
tertain, I feel that I have great reason to 
complain of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and to doubt the wisdom of the 
course they have pursued. I refer to the 
neutrality to which they pledge themselves, 
and of which they boast. Now, I want to 
know whether that neutrality is a real or 
a pretended neutrality. I have heard from 
members of the Government, in whom I 
am free to admit I have the greatest confi- 
dence, that they are as anxious to keep 
out of war as I can be myself, and I do 
not fur a moment say that this is not the 
fact; but I think I can show the House 
that the course which the Government have 
taken is calculated to excite doubts in the 
minds of many of the people of this coun- 
try, and generally among the populations 
and the statesmen of the continent of Eu- 
rope. It will, I think, be admitted on both 
sides that, so far as public opinion has been 
ascertained through the press, by means 
of public meetings, or by ordinary con- 
versation in every-day society, among per- 
sons of all ranks in this country, it 
would be difficult to find one single Eng- 
lishman, or Irishman, or Scotchman, who 
at this moment is in favour of our being 
mixed up in any way whatever with the 
hostilities which have been commenced. 
I think the ery—I may even say the 
positive hunger — of the people for the 
continuance of peace is evident from all 
we see, and hear, and know, and that it 
will be admitted by every hon. Gentleman 
whom I am addressing. Now, what is our 
position? If the peace is broken, so far 
as England is concerned, it can only be 
broken, I believe, by a voluntary act on 
our part, or by the act of some other 
Power, and I think it is quite clear that 
it can only be broken as regards France. 
It is evident that, so long as we are at 
peace, Austria will never attack us—can 
never attack us; and I think it is equally 
clear that, unless we have resolved upon 
war, it is almost as impossible that we 
should attack Austria. In point of fact, 
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war between England and Austria is al- 
most as improbable as a fight between a 
fish floating in a river and a horse graz- 
ing upon its banks. Surely Austria could 
not assail England, and there is scarcely 
any considerable point of the Austrian do- 
minions assailable by England. There is, 
therefore, in reality no kind of danger of 
any accidental occurrence of war between 
England and Austria. The question of 
neutrality, then, applies almost entirely 
and exclusively to the Government of 
France. Now, what has been done with 
regard to this subject? I wish to make 
this statement to the House, because I 
think that while we have the ery of neu- 
trality upon our lips nothing should be 
done that can render the maintenance 
of that neutrality difficult or impossible. 
From the moment war was declared—I 
am not sure whether before, but certainly 
immediately afterwards—there was a great 
parade of apprehension that we were going 
to be engaged in hostilities. I am told 
that there has been a considerable increase 
of the naval power of England in the Me- 
diterranean. It is quite clear that that 
force cannot be direeted in any way against 
Austria, or be maintained from any appre- 
hension of Austria. Well, a great stir has 
been made about enlistment for the navy ; 
and the Crown of England is exhibiting 
itself in the streets with advertising vans, 
flags, and music, for the purpose of en- 
listing any stray individual who wishes 
to change his service and his occupation. 
At the very time this is being done there 
are, I am told, in your depéts some 3,000 
or 4,000 able seamen who will any day be 
capable of manning at least twelve line-of- 
battle ships. [‘*No, no!”’] Hon. Gentle- 
men seem to be doubting in some measure 
what I say—lI ean only tell them that I 
am not a great authority on these matters, 
and I should not have made this statement 
if I had not received it from persons who 
are, I believe, acquainted with the facts, 
and perfectly able to form a judgment on 
the subject. Well, I do not think all these 
preparations can have reference to any 
probable hostilities with Austria. I come, 
then, to what has been done with regard 
to other means of defenee. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has told us that there 
are in this country more soldiers than we 
have had at any one time since the time 
of the great war; and yet he invites every 
one who has—or who wants to have—a 
little notion of military affairs, to engage 
himself as a rifleman in the various corps 
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which are to be formed throughout the | enthusiastic. 
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I never approved the inti- 


country. I know there are gentlemen who | mate personal alliance which has existed 


think that these things are useful. 
at least they will allow that there is, per- 
haps, something to be said on the other 
side. For myself, I rather agree with 
the humorous and ingenious author of the 
Bigelow Papers, who says somewhere that 
if there be anything more foolish or more 
ludicrous than military glory, it is militia 
glory, and I faney that rifle corps glory 
is something more ludicrous still. What I 
want to put to hon. Gentlemen is just this: 
—If there be any necessity for all these 
things—and understand that I am not find- 
ing any fault with them—if there be only 
one country in Europe—namely, France, 
with which, under any conceivable circum- 
stances arising out of this war, you can be 
brought into contest, is it not likely, and 
even inevitable, that all those preparations 
you are making, both by land and sea, at 
the time you tell the whole world that your 
forces are so great and so complete, should 
destroy in the minds of the French Govern- 
ment and the French people any belief 
whatsoever in the language you hold as to 
your professed neutrality? I dare say—I 
think it very likely—the rifle corps move- 
ment was merely a movement of party tac- 
ties; because we know very well that the 
yeomanry and the militia have served such 
a purpose, and probably also the rifle corps 
project will do something to add strength 
to the Conservative element in some parts 
of England; but what I say is, that you 
are driven to one of two things—either you 
suspect the French of designs against us, 
or else you contemplate at no distant pe- 
riod the possibility of our attacking France. 
One of these two conclusions | hold that 
you cannot escape, after the conduct which 
the Government has adopted. I wish, then, 
to ask the House whether, as rational men, 
apart from those superstitious fears which 
sometimes haunt the minds of almost every- 
body, there is any fair ground for adding 
from year to year to the armaments of this 
country on account of apprehended dan- 
ger from France. The present Emperor 
of the French, in my opinion, at least 
in his conduct to this country, has given 
yw no cause for this suspicion. Will the 
House allow me to say I have a right to be 
deemed one who can exercise an impartial 
opinion on this question? I did not ap- 
prove what I call the hasty recognition of 
the accession of the Emperer to the Throne 
of France. It did not appear to me a 
matter about which we ought to have been 
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between the Ministers and the Court of 
this country and the Court of France. I 
was not one of those who crowded the 
streets of London when the Emperor with 
the Empress came here, and when the 
Press, which now assails him, asked the 
people to prostrate themselves, as it were, 
before his chariot wheels. I never joined 
in that excessive and fulsome laudation of 
the Emperor which I have heard, I am 
sorry to say, from Ministers and Members on 
both sides of this House. Having, there- 
fore, no feeling of hostility to any ruler or any 
people in Europe—and it might not much 
matter, possibly, to either if 1 had—still, 
standing here to discuss this question, I 
have an impartial opinion, and if the House 
permits me I will express it. I say that 
for what was done at the time the Em- 
peror of the French attained his present 
position of power, he can owe no grudge 
to the Government or the people of Eng- 
land. I say that he went with England 
into the Russian war, not because he wish- 
ed to go into it, but because he thought it 
highly useful to him ; and he was evidently 
anxious to associate himself closely with 
all the foreign policy of this country. He 
went, too, into the war with China at the 
request of the Government of England ; 
and I say he has had an opportunity since 
then to carry out those malevolent designs 
which some men think he entertains, if he 
had really cherished them, at the time when 
all the military resources of England were 
being sent some 10,000 miles away to sup- 
press a gigantic and most perilous revolt, 
I say, then, that at this moment he has 
on his hands a war with a great military 
Power—a Power not less great, probably, 
than that of which he is the chief. He 
has enough on his hands to tax the ener- 
gies of any ruler and of any people. And 
surely it is not necessary to appeal to the 
common sense of hon. Members, and to 
argue that whatever was the danger here- 
tofore of our having any conflict with 
France coming from the side of France, 
that danger must be immeasurably dimi- 
nished by the cireumstances in whieh the 
Government of France is at this moment 
placed. Is it possible that that which has 
been proved to have been wholly imaginary 
before should become real now? Should 
we not rather say that, even if it had been 
real before, it must have become but imagi- 
nary now? Well, then, I argue in this 
way. I maintain that there is no increased 
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cause to suspect France ; but, on the con- 
trary, if there ever was any cause, that 
that cause is now lessened and reduced to 
a minimum. But what is the conclusion 
to be drawn from the proceedings of our 
Government? If you agree that there is 
no reason for distrusting the Government 
of France, you are driving people to the 
other inference, that your own Government 
contemplates the possibility—nay, the pro- 
bability, of an attack by this country upon 
France. [‘‘No,no.’’] Well, I am willing 
to admit that disclaimer. Don’t let hon. 
Gentlemen opposite suppose that I am 
charging the Government with this. I am 
only showing that from the unfortunate 
course they have taken, their proceedings 
lay them open to such a charge; and I 
shall be glad to have—as I hope during 
the rest of this discussion we shall have— 
even more frankly than we yet have had, 
declarations on the part of Ministers which 
will satisfy, not England only, but Europe, 
upon this great and perilous question. It 
is not the impression of England only. 
You know very well that these proceedings 
have created an uneasy feeling in the minds 
of the people of England. They think 
that you know something that they don’t 
know. And when they see what is reputed 
to be the most powerful organ of the press 
in London writing in a manner to make 
that alarm only the more alarming, it is not 
| to be wondered at that there should be an 
uncomfortable impression in England. But 
this is not confined to England alone. In 
Germany—as everybody may learn from 
the German press, and from all those who 
have recently travelled in that country— 
the same opinion is generally expressed, 
and all those proceedings of yours are 
quoted with the inference that as they can- 
not be directed against Austria, but must 
be directed against France, therefore the 
Government of England are disposed rather 
to take sides with Austria than with France. 
But if you inquire what is the feeling in 
Paris, and in France generally, you find 
that there is there growing up a great 
_ want of confidence in the British Govern- 
ment, very much like that which I believe 
prevails in this House at this moment. I 
don’t think this arises from anything that 
the Government has written or has said, or 
from anything that their agents abroad 
have done ; but it springs out of the cir- 
cumstances I have detailed, that there is 
at this moment in the minds of the Go- 
vernment of France, and in the minds of 
the intelligent people of that country, who 
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read what is going on in England, a grow- 
ing conviction that the alliance which has 
so long subsisted is being gradually, if not 
rudely, rent asunder, and a coldness and 
apprehension are appearing where there 
had been friendship and perfect security. 
Now, Sir, I am disposed to blame the Go- 
vernment for all this. If they choose to 
say they have no such intention, I am not 
able to dispute it, but 1 am satisfied that 
in England and on the continent of Europe 
their proceedings must have been deemed 
to be altogether unnecessary if they were 
not connected with a latent belief on the 
part of the Government that sooner or later 
they would be compelled to take sides 
against France. And, Sir, recalling the 
late speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to his constituents. I recollect 
that there was—what shall I call it ?—a 
bounce and a boasting about the pecu- 
niary condition of this country which I did 
not think quite becoming in a Cabinet Mi- 
nister and a financier. The right hoa. Gen- 
tleman told the world that £20,000,000 
a year—I forget whether for ten or twenty 
years—did not signify anything to an in- 
dustrious people like this. And when he 
referred to that stupendous calamity and 
burden, our national debt, he said, select- 
ing his metaphor, I suppose, from his own 
personal experience, ‘‘ Why, it is no more 
than a fleabite!”” I think when a Cabinet 
Minister, and a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, speaks to a large audience of his 
constituents and his countrymen, it would 
be becoming in him to be a little more 
eareful as to his accuracy in these mat- 
ters. Does the right hon, Gentleman re- 
flect that this very debt, which he treats 
thus lightly, has been the cause, durin 

the years in which it was contracted po | 
since, of the impoverishment of millions of 
families; and that there is not a gaol or 
a workhouse whose walls have not re- 
sounded with the sorrows of those who 
have found these receptacles their homes 
from the pressure which over-taxation 
has brought upon them? Well, Sir, I 
cannot have confidence — I am sorry to 
say it— in a Minister who thus endea- 
vours to mislead the public, or in a Go- 
vernment whose neutrality, as far as you 
see any active explanation of it, is to 
be found only in continued and gigantic 
preparations for war. I am told that 
dreadful things will happen if there is a 
change of Government. That is always 
said when a change of Government is 
about to take place. An hon: Gentleman 
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behind me (Mr. Kinglake) in an interest- 
ing book of Eastern travel, has told us 
that he was at Cairo when the plague 
was very destructive there; and he states 
that whenever anybody died, which was 
almost, I suppose, every few minutes, a 
company of professional howlers were 
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rally felt by all classes of the people to 
have been a war fruitless in everything 
except loss of English blood and English 
'treasure. I want both sides of the House 
|—for we have no different interests in such 
a matter, nor do we pretend to a morality 
or a patriotism which you have not—to 


employed. So I find that, whenever a consider whether, after our experience 
Government is in extremis, whether it be during any number of years which you 
Whig or Tory, professional howlers are choose to name, it would not be a wise 
engaged, and we can hardly hear our- | thing for us now to come to the conelu- 
selves speak from the wailing and la- sion that in future we shall hold ourselves 
mentation with which the Houses of Par- ' strictly aloof from continental wars in which 
liament and the West-end resound. With we can have no interest, or at least our in- 
respect to the next Government, however, terest in which can only be such as we 
I have no objection to look in the face | must always feel whenever any people in 
those difficulties which to hon. Gentlemen any part of the world is suffering. If 
opposite are so mysterious. J think that we do so, with the happy position which 
in all probability we shall have the same|we hold in this island, with our free 
professions of neutrality that have already | press, and with the friendly intercourse 
come from the Treasury bench, but at the | which exists between England and the 
same time I hope and believe that, so far | other nations of Europe, we shall set an 
as regards that country with which alone! example that must have a great and be- 
there is the smallest danger of our be-| neficial effect, and if at any time two fo- 
eoming embroiled, there will be felt among | reign countries should, through unhappy 
all classes of its people that there is some- circumstances, become involved in war, as 
what less of coldness and somewhat more | it would be known that it was the solemn 
of sympathy than have been shown by principle of England never to shed its 
the present Government. But I have no | blood in European conflicts, we should be 
objection to tell the noble Lord the Mem- | a tribunal altogether impartial, to which 
ber for Tiverton that I have never ap-|our continental neighbours could appeal 
proved that intimate and personal al- with the belief that if our counsels or our 
liance which has existed between France | good offices were asked, they would be 
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and England for a few years past. 
have never thought, although it has been 
very popular in England, that it was an 
alliance which added to the dignity or 
to the power for good of either Govern- 
ment, or of either nation, and therefore 
I shall be glad to find, if there is to be 
a new Government soon formed, the 
French alliance converted into one that 
will be evident to the world by a gene- 
rous and dignified conduct on the part of 
both Governments, rather than by a course 
of proceedings which seemed as if intended 
to separate them from the other nations of 
Europe. One more observation upon the 
question of neutrality. We should show 
in our foreign policy that we have learnt 
something from the past. The last great 
European war, or rather the treaty which 
was drawn up at the end of it, and which 
efforts are now being made to undo, left 
us with that debt, with that taxation, with 
that pauperism, with that wide-spread 
misery, of which you cannot read one mil- 
lionth part in the most accurate history of 
the period. The Russian war, to which I 
was from the first opposed, is now gene- 
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given in that spirit of generosity and confi- 
dence in which they were solicited. I will 
now pass, Sir, to the other great question 
—a home question—on which I feel as 
strongly, or nearly so, as I do upon that 
to which [ have already referred—I mean 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made everything that could be made 
of his position in his speech the other night 
—a speech which, considering the case he 
had in hand, was as much to the purpose 
as it would be possible for human inge- 
nuity to make it. He took the course of 
a most able advocate when he kept all 
his followers quiet, and advised the pri- 
soner not for the life of him to open his 
mouth, for if he did, there would be no 
possibility of avoiding a conviction. The 
right hon. Gentleman made something like 
a general defence of the course his Govern- 
ment has pursued with respect to the ques- 
tion of Reform, and having from past ex- 
perience great confidence in the extreme 
generosity and simplicity of many hon, 
Members on this side of the House, he 
asked us to have faith in him for the 
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future. But he postpones the redeeming 
of his vague pledge till another year, as 
if anybody could tell what another year 
may bring forth. The debt has been due 
to the people long. They have asked 
payment for years. There have been 
several attempts to give something like 
an instalment, and three months ago the 
right hon. Gentleman himself tendered a 
Bill, which met with a most unfortunate 
but deserved fate. He pretended to pay 
a portion of the debt, but he offered the 
people notes of the Bank of Elegance, and 
coin which had never passed through the 
Royal mint. His Reform Bill, in short, was 
not only not a Reform Bill at all, but the 
whole country has pronounced with one 
voice that it was anti-reform. It did not 
fail because he had not a majority to sup- 
port the Government, for if every man on 
this side had left the House he could not 
have persuaded his own Friends to pass it 
into law. How many letters and remon- 
strances did the Earl of Derby receive 
from Members of his party with respect to 
that Bill? Nearly as many, I venture to 
say, as all the hon. Gentlemen now before 
me who were in the last Parliament. We 
are asked, then, to take a promise for next 
year. Last year we had a promise, and 
this year there has been a proposition 
which pretended to fulfil it. How it ful- 
filled it we all know. What relianee, then, 
can we place upon the promises of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for next year? 
Then, has the past policy of the Govern- 
ment on this question of reform been such 
as to encourage us? Where is the Re- 
former who can look for even the most 
moderate amendment of the representation 
from the Treasury bench? I want to see 
him. 
things,” let us have him upon the floor of 
the House, and let him give us the reason 
for the faith that is in him. Whereas the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is supported 
by a party who all their lives have been 
opposed to everything like real Parliamen- 
tary Reform; whereas he brought in a Bill 
at the end of February last which would 
have gone far to upset whatever there is 
of freedom in our Parliamentary represen- 
tation ; whereas in the last great debate 
he repudiated the notion of lowering the 
borough franchise, and his Colleague the 
Secretary for the Colonies declared that 


theirs was a Government to maintain the | 
supremacy of the middle classes, and shut 
out the working classes from political 
power; whereas the right hon, Gentle- 
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man now stands before us hardened and 
impenitent upon this question; can it be 
possible that, secing all this, such is the 
simplicity, the innocence, the child-like 
faith of one or two individuals on this side 
that they still pin their faith to him, and 
believe that he is not only a Reformer, but 
is actually panting for the coming of next 
Session, when he may take the wind out 
of the sails of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, and convert me into an enthu- 
siastic admirer of his new measure. I do 
not blame the Gentlemen to whom I al- 
lude ; they may be in a state of mind of 
which I can form no adequate idea, but 
certainly their counterparts will not be 
found among the 28,000,000 of people 
out of doors. Let me ask the House whe- 
ther it is fitting, after all that has been 
said and done, that the question of reform 
should be again thrown over for anohter 
year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not be to blame if he could not pass 
his Biil between this and the time when 
hon. Gentlemen think it their duty to kill 
grouse. But I say, if he had repented of 
his past conduct, if he were now the Re- 
former which some hon. Gentiemen in their 
innocence take him for, he would at least 
place his Bill upon the table and let the 
House see what it is. He might even 
read it a second time, supposing it to be a 
good Bill; and if in ‘‘ another place’’ the 
weather should be found too hot to discuss 
a question which even in the coolest times 
cannot be palatable in that quarter, why 
should we not have a November Session 
for the passing of so important a measure? 
It has been said that it is impossible now 
to form a stable Government; and that 
Her Majesty must have advisers even if 
it be at the risk of having a Government 
supported only by a minority of this House. 
But I would ask the House, when it com- 
plains of this state of things—and it often 
has complained of it; it was alluded to 
before the dissolution, and by the words 
then put into the mouth of the Queen the 
constituencies were almost besought to 
send up a majority on one side or the 
other, that Her Majesty might secure ad- 
visers who could remain in office more than 
| six months ;—this has been the ease for 
| Some time past, and when the House com- 
| plains, it would inquire whether it does not 
|arise from the state of the representative 
system? There is no doubt that it is caused 
by the absence of freedom in the county 
constituencies, and the mean corruption, 
|the buying and selling of votes, in the 
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small sections or boroughs, which place {nothing that furnishes a sufficient reason 
them alternately on one side of the House | that it should be asked to walk over to this 
or the other, according to the zeal or libe-| side of the House. But surely, the right 
rality of the Government in power. In a| hon. Gentleman knows that there were two 
state of the representation which eontains ! different parties in the last election. The 
two such elements I do not look for any | Address was moved by an hon, Gentleman 
return to this House which shall give such | (Mr. A. Egerton) in a speech the House 
a majority to this side or to that as will | liked very much; it was very unnaffected 
enable a Government to hold the position | and very sincere. The hon. Gentleman 
before this country—or, if you meddle with | was returned by a great constituency 
foreign affairs, before foreign Powers— | (South Lancashire). Why did he go into 
that a Government should wish to hold. | the field against a Gentleman who last 
Now, with regard to the new Government, | Session sat on this side of the House ? 
the right hon, and learned Attorney Ge- | There must surely have been some differ- 
neral for Ireland has a peculiar interest in | ence between them. Another Gentleman 
that question, but I presume it will be. the | (Mr. 8. Wortley), who had sat everywhere 
duty of the new Government to bring in| in the House, and who last spoke from the 
at an early period a measure of reform at | bench near the right hon. Member for the 
least very different to the measure of the | University of Oxford, contested the West 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of ; Riding of Yorkshire, and when he boasted 
the Exchequer, and different to anything | of the 13,000 plumpers be obtained against 
he has shadowed forth. I take it for|the 15,000 of my hon. Friend (Mr. F. 
granted, if the measure be laid on the! Crossley), was there nothing to fight about ? 
table, that it will be one on which the| Had the electors of Yorkshire only been 
Cabinet has agreed to stand, and to seek | amusing themselves? Was it like riding 
not only the votes of Parliament but the| after the hounds for exercise merely, or 
approbation of the country. That measure } was there something they expected to get 
would give us, I assume, if the noble Lord | at tne end of the chase? Why did you 
(Lord John Russell) adheres to the very | send down a political wanderer to give my 
moderate programme he sketched before | friends in Birmingham some trouble in the 
the dissolution, a £10 rental as the fran-j| election? Surely there was some difference 
chise in the counties, and a £5 or £6) existing between the candidates? If, 
franchise in the boroughs. In the large | then, there was anything to fight about in 
boroughs that, i have no doubt, would | the election, I take it for granted, unless 
give considerable satisfaction, but in the | we are about to pass an imposition on our 
smaller I think it would be felt that it ex-| constituents, there is now an egsential 
cluded mary who would be included in the | difference between your side of the House 
larger towns, where rents are generally! and this. I know that some hon. Gentle- 
higher ; but, altogether, it will be a very} men do not believe there is; the hon. 
considerable and substantial extension of | Members for North Warwickshire think 
the franchise, and wholly different to the | that their side of the House has been for 
delusive proposition offered by the Chan- | some time drifting towards this, and that 
cellor of the Exchequer. But there is one| the gulf that separates us is neither so 
other reason, besides the question of neu-| deep nor so broad as when I first took a 
trality and that of Parliamentary Reform, | seat in this House. But unless we have 
by which I think it will be admitted that | grossly deceived our constituents there is 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House! still a case and a cause on trial between 
are fully justified in the course they have | you and us, as there was a cause on trial a 
taken; and I was glad to observe that the | few weeks ago on every hustings in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not make | United Kingdom. Then what is ‘it? You 
any complaint of the course so taken. If! assume that the constituencies have sent 
those hon, Gentlemen who are now oppo-| up a majority of one way of thinking, and 
site were on this side of the [ouse, I be- | you suppose it is proper in us to support 
lieve all will admit that this is precisely; the Government of a minority of ano- 
the line of action they would recommend | ther way of thinking. That is an unrea- 
to be adopted. Now, the Chancellor of the | sonable thing to ask. I never heard 
Exchequer has stated in general language | of its having been asked before ; and if it 
that the Government has been doing very ;is ever asked again I am sure it will 
well, that it has not been shown that it has| receive the same answer as 1t will re- 
done anything very bad, that it has done ! ceive now, unless we went to the hustings 
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on a fradulent pretence, unless we opposed 
ourselves to each other when there was no 
cause for opposition,—I say that having 
come here, having taken our oaths and our 
affirmations at the table, and having taken 
our seats with the view of commencing the 
business of the Session. it is utterly im- 
possible the Government can suppose—it 
is a mere joke to ask—that a majority 
of one set of opinions will consent to the 
permanent direction of a Government hold 
ing opinions of the contrary character. I 
know it is a painful thing to attend the 
political execution of a Government,—l1 
am not sure that it will occur, that is a 
matter resting in the bosom of each indivi- 
dual member, and to-morrow evening may 
settle it,—but we cannot allow any feeling 
of tenderness to influence us. Some hon. 
Gentlemen will have to cross to this side 
of the House ; others will have to go over 
to that; but we may console ourselves 
with knowing that the general level of 
happiness in the House will remain about 
the same. There is one other point in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman to which 
I wish to make some allusion. He threw 
out as a sort of bait, what the angler calls 
‘*making a cast, ’’—he threw a fly over 
these benches, to see if any one would 
rise to it; he said that the Tory party, or 
the Conservative party, or the Liberal Con- 
servative party—it has so many aliases that 
one does not know what to call it—had 
never been so exclusive as the Whigs; that 
if it found any one on the other side possess- 
ing capacity and ability, and willing to 
undertake the responsibilities of office, it 
invited him to the Treasury bench. He 
said that distinguished men had sat on 
that bench who had had no connection 
with the English aristocracy ; but it has 
always been on most stringent conditions. 
You allowed Sir Robert Peel to lead you ? 
but when Sir Robert Peel did something 
that all the world admitted was most 
beneficial to the country, you cast him off. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone), who rendered most distinguished 
service to that great question, was cast off 
in the same manner; and you displayed 
considerable rancour in doing so—a ran- 
cour such as has never been manifested 
on this side of the House, although the 
exclusiveness existing here has no doubt 
been deplored by many who wished to get 
on to the Treasury bench. Indeed, the 


rancour you showed was something one 
can se#recly comprehend, and it 
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mense harm to your own party, for it 
enabled the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to become 
your leader, and to occupy the eminent and 
proud position in which he stands or sits, 
at thismoment. But from what I heard said 
that time hy the party in private about the 
Peelites, I have always had an idea that 
many hon. Members opposite had got their 
reading of the Old Testament rather con- 
fused, and that they had somehow mixed 
up the Peelites with the Hivites and the 
Hittites, and thought it was not merely 
a political difference that had occurred, but 
something more for which they condemned 
the few distinguished individuals, who, con- 
trary to their wishes, had done so much 
good for their country, to perpetual extine- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, has nothing to boast of on that ques- 
tion. The Whig party has been exclusive, 
foolishly so, I think, and ruinously to them- 
selves ; but they have managed to secure 
capacity with some show of success in con- 
ducting the Government; and _ possibly, 
when they are reduced to that. sort of ex- 
tremity which political parties cannot alto- 
gether escape, they may ask for that 
assistance they have not always thought 
it worth while to have. But, now, I wish 
in one or two sentences to sum up the rea- 
sons for taking the present course. The 
Government, according to all Parliamen- 
tary rules, does not posess the confidence 
of the House of Commons. I believe if 
we pursue the present policy of the Ad- 
ministration the neutrality of England 
cannot be maintained in practice. I believe 
the Government that has done the utmost 
damage to the cause of Reform in the past 
Session will, if ithas the opportunity, endea- 
vour to betray it in the Session to come. 
I think with a new Government a more 
friendly feeling with France is likely to be 
preserved. I think also that the new Go- 
vernment will at an early period lay on 
the table a measure of Reform that will 
be distinetly and considerably in favour 
of the House and the people, and which 
it may become the duty of the House 
and the people to accept. The right 
hon. Gentleman was very ingenious on 
the difficulties he described in regard 
to what is to be done with the reconciled 
sections of the Liberal party. For my 
own part, I have nothing to do with 
that matter. For sixteen years I have sat 
in this House, and I can truly say that 1 
have never given a vote for the purpose of 
displacing a Conservative Government or 
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of embarrassing a Whig Government, but 
for the purpose of forwarding the prin- 
ciples which you all know that I hold, and 
the policy which I have always frankly 
avowed and maintained. I suppose the 
stoutest ship, and with the strongest tackle, 
will sometimes find itself where it did not 
expect to be; but if there be a change of 
Government I expect to sit opposite, very 
near the seat of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University (Mr. Glad- 
stone), if he does not change his place. I 
wish to pursue the same course that I have 
pursued in time past—a course of vigilance 
with regard to the Government. I never 
quarrelled with Governments which pre- 
tended to be Liberal because they did not 
do all I wanted, or go so far as I wanted. 
I have never quarrelled with one of them 
yet, except when it has deserted the prin- 
ciples of its ancient party, and has asked 
us who sat on the same side of the House 
to support that which we knew it would be 
impossible for us with any show of con- 
sistency to support. Well, if there comes 
a new Government in, and my seat be 
there, I shall watch it with the vigilance 
that I have exercised in time past, and, I 
admit, with as much forbearance as I can 
show consistently with what I believe to be 
my duty to those great political objects to 
which my life has been devoted. If they 
pursue an honest and straightforward, 
though I will admit a moderate course, I 
shall bear in mind the difficulties by which 
they are surrounded, and I shall be anxious 
to continue them in office as long as I find 
them disposed to move on fairly and rea- 
sonably in that direction which may be 
said to be indicated by the average opinions 
of those who sit on the same side of the 
House. If, unfortunately, they should do 
some of those things which they have done 
in times past, my sorrow will be great, my 
opposition, if I am here, will be inevitable, 
and I am afraid some night or other I shall 
find them, as before, handed over to the 
Philistines who will sit opposite to them. 
I hcpe, whoever may form this Govern- 
ment, whoever may be the members of the 
Cabinet, that they may look to the past, 
and see how they have failed so much. 
Since the fall of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel there has been no good hand- 
ling of the Liberal party in this House. 
The Cabinet has been exclusive, the policy 
has been sometimes wholly wrong, and 
generally feeble and paltering. If in the 


new Government it shall be found that | 
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these reconciled sectious, acting with some 
measure of boldness and power, grappling 
with the abuses which are admitted to 
exist, and relying upon the moral sense 
and honest feeling of the House, and the 
general sympathy of the people of England 
for improvement in our legislation, I am 
bold to hope that the new Government will 
have that which Her Majesty evidently 
wishes—a longer tenure of office than any 
Government that has existed for many 
years past. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that although he 
would frankly admit that the Amendment 
was a party move, so far as concerned one 
of its objects,—namely, the turning out 
the Government, he must at the same 
time deny that those who occupied those 
(the Opposition) benches were actuated by 
any motives of personal or political aggran- 
dizement. Their sole object was to obtain 
a good Government for the people of this 
country, end to promote the country’s wel- 
fare. He admitted that in many instances 
the conduct of the present Government 
merited the approval of the House, but 
he contended that generally speaking they 
had proved their incapacity. He would 
cordially support the Amendment with the 
view of replacing the present Government 
by a strong and sagacious Administration 
that would carry weight in the councils of 
Europe, command the respect of the people 
in England, and have the wisdom to origi- 
nate good and sound measures of social 
development and practical Reform. 

Mr PALK said, that he should have 
contented himself with giving a silent vote 
against the Amendment but for the im- 
portance of the question at issue. The 
whole debate, in his opinion, had been 
nothing but a struggle between rival 
statesmen on the opposite sides of the 
House for place and power, and the only 
question of importance—namely, the real 
interests of the nation at large—had been 
completely forgotten. Hon. Gentlemen at 
the opposite side of the House boasted of 
their numerical majority, and that the 
differences formerly existing between them, 
which had prevented them from carrying 
those measures which they believed to be 
right and just, were now no longer in ex- 
istence. Ina tirade of vague pomposities 
the House has heard a great deal about 
the evils that should be remedied, the 
sacrifices that should be made, and the 
Government that ought to displace that 
at present in office; but they had not 
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either to what the evils were, what the| the universal feeling which it created as to 
sacrifices required were, or what combina-. the necessity of a general armament. And 
tion of statesmen were to carry the country | it was in deference to that feeling that the 
through the perils now surrounding it. Government kad seen fit to inerease the 
The struggle for power had existed for naval establishment, which through the 
years past ; and it had become year by , mismanagement of former Administrations 
year more intense, and in the same ratio! was suffered to become inadequate for the 
that its intensity increased were the in- requirements of the country even in time 
terests of the nation forgotten by both the ' of peace. Now however that ingland was 
contending parties. What had been the safe from attack, and in a position to give 
result of the dissolution—a step rendered | weight to those representations, which 
compulsory by those unseemly disputes? hereafter might be of great value in re- 
It was admitted on all hands that if it had storing peace and in stopping the effusion 
not strengthened materially the Conserva- of blood, they were told by the hon. Mem- 
tive, it had weakened the Liberal party; ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), that the 
it had weakened the hands of Govern- , Government was unworthy his confidence, 
ment in its negotiations with continen-| because he could only see in those mea- 
ta) disputants, and had prevented that | sures of protection a covert intention of 
which might otherwise have been con- | joining Austria against France! Was the 
summated — an amicable settlement of | fate of a Government to be decided by such 
those unhappy differences. Professional | Special pleading as this? Would nota little 
politicians viewed what was going on out | honesty be a better policy? The Liberal 
of doors with the same eyes that they re- | | party might fairly say, ‘‘ We have got the 
garded what took place in that House ; | majority, we chvy you your position and 
but he could tell them that the country | your places, and therefore we will vote you 
was getting sick and tired of this continual | out of them ;’’ but to found a vote of cun- 
struggle for place. These repeated dis-|sure on the flimsy pretence that the Go- 
solutions would not much longer be en-| vernment had erred in providing for the 
dured, for it was felt that the interests of | defence of the country was both dishonest 
a nation could in no way be furthered by | and disingenuous. What would have been 
having great measures of legislation post- | the course adopted in that House if the 
poned until the time arrived when rival} Ministers had not added to the strength of 
politicians were able to make up the differ- | the navy, but had left it in the state in 
ences which, separated them. Hon, Gen-| which they found it—one of admitted in- 
tlemen opposite called themselves Re-| feriority io France? Why, in that event 
formers, and yet they had been offered by a | he felt confident they would equally have 
Conservative Government a better Reform | found some right hon. Gentleman or noble 
Bill than they were ever able to obtain| Lord—it was the fashion to put noble 
from their own party. They were told| Lords forward on such occasions now— 
that they would have liberty to amend, to| rising in his place to impeach the conduct 
alter, and to enlarge that measure; but} of the Government. They were told that 
rather than aid in the patriotic object of | this manceuvre was to be successful, and 
making that measure such as the country | that the Treasury benches were to welcome 
desired, they had combined — singularly | new occupants. He wished to know whe- 
enough, for the purpose of opposing that} ther with new men they were also to have 
whicl: would be productive of benefit to the | new measures on those subjects which the 
naticn. Again with reference to the vote of | leaders of the Liberal party had kept 
censure now under discussion he regretted | dangling before the eyes of their sup- 
to hear the reasons that had been assigned | porters year after year? Why was the 
for it. During the elcctions they had been | House to submit itself to the leadership of 
astonished by a statement in the journal} Liberal statesmen when they confessed 
which was supposed to lead publie feeling | themselves to be weaker than when in 
in England, and to possess means of infor- | consequence of internal discussions they 
mation greater than those enjoyed by any | had been obliged to quit office and power ? 
other journal, to the effect that a seeret} He had no desire for place, and it mat- 
treaty had been coneluded between France } tered little to kim who sat on the Minis- 
and Russia; and that statement, though | terial benches ; but there were certain 
denied, was again and again persisted in. | objects which, in common with the people 
What the result of such an alliance would | of England, he held dear and wished to 
have been to this country was shown by| preserve, and he believed that these—the 
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working of our free institutions and the 
well-being of the country itself — were 
perilled by the rivalry of noble Lords who 
were willing to sacrifice everything to their 
desire for power. Unless the House of 
Commons stepped forward and vindicated 
its own dignity and character, they must 
not be surprised if the country with one 
voice demanded a Reform Bill which would 
sweep the aristocracy and the ‘‘ educated 
orders’ from power, and place it in the 
hands of men who would probably have 
no great veneration for ancient institutions, 
but who would at all events be determined 
to maintain and carry on the Government 
of this country with a regard to their own 
interests and the right use of power, 

Mr. BAXTER said, that as one of the 
Members who had joined in the vote on the 
Conspiraey Bill, which turned out the late 
Government, he should be the last man 
who would consent to a vote of want of 
confidence in the present ministry on light 
grounds, and, therefore, he was anxious to 
state his reasons for the vote he was about 
to give on the question now before the 
House. That question was, whether the 
domestic or foreign policy of the country 
had been such as to command the respect 
of the nation and justify the confidence of 
the House of Commons, and were the in- 
terests of the people safe in the keeping of 
the Ministry? Much as he admired the 
sbility and tact of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the exertions of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary for 
War, he could not bring his mind conscien- 
tiously to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive, and felt himself bound to support the 
Amendment. There were many reasons to 
justify him in coming to that decision. One 
was the legislative failures of the Govern- 
ment. Seldom had it fallen to the lot of any 
Government to mismanage and blunder to 
such an extent as the present Government 
had done during the last two Sessions. He 
considered that the Reform Bill of the 
Government would have been a reversal of 
the policy inaugurated in 1832, and that it 
was founded not on progressive, but rather 
on retrogressive principles, and so far from 
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he brought against them was that, not 
having been wise enough themselves to 
introduce a satisfactory Reform Bill, they 
neither took the course recommended by 
two of their own colleagues, nor adopted 
the advice of the House of Commons, but 
at a moment when Kurope was on the point 
of being plunged into war, advised the 
Queen to dissolve Parliament. They did 
so because they trusted by certain influ- 
ences to increase the number of their sup- 
porters. He conceived that in so doing 
they took a most unpatriotic course, which 
deserved the unqualified disapprobation of 
the House. Was it constitutional, or rather 
was it desirable, whenever the Minister of 
the day happened to differ from the House 
of Commons on an important measure, 
that they should straightway advise Her 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament? He be- 
lieved that this was a most dangerous 
practice, which was increasing, and of 
which he was glad to find the people were 
beginning to complain. But was there no 
remedy for it? There was a remedy 
patent enough, to disfranchise those bo- 
roughs which could so easily be influenced, 
and give the seats to large manufacturing 
towns. Then as to their administration of 
foreign affairs. So far from being able to 
admire the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment he looked upon it with some degree 
of dread. Though the members of the 
Government had been careful to conceal 
their sympathies from the House, the 
mover of the Address said he had a strong 
respect for Austria. Now, it was because 
he (Mr. Baxter) had no respect for Austria 
that he had no confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government. He believed that it was to 
the tyranny and oppression of Austria 
that the war in Italy was to be attri- 
buted, and that, as was said by the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston), they would 
never have peace in Italy so long as 
Austria had a soldier there, and he trusted 
that this war would not end until every 
German soldier had been driven across the 
Alps. He was glad to hear what was said 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham of the 
Emperor of the French. However little 
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giving more power to the unrepresented | they might admire the internal administra- 
classes, it would have simply and solely | tion of Louis Napoleon, they had no reason 
added to the influence of the territorial aris- | to be dissatisfied with his conduct towards 
tocracy. Ile so far agreed with the hon. | this country. Le would go further, and 
Member for Birmingham that he could not | say he doubted whether this was a proper 
expect any good measure of Reform from | time for making alarming speeches and 
a Government which had offered such a/| forming rifle corps. He wished not to be 
proposition for the acceptance of the House | misunderstood. Let them be prepared to 
of Commons. The second charge which | defend the honour of the country, but he 
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objected to their taking measures against 
a contingency he believed they had no 
reason to expect. He had expected to 
hear a speech from the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, who, in his opinion, 
would have got up in his place and asked 
for an explanation of the extraordinary 
things they had seen in Ireland, when 
Roman Catholic priests supported the 
Members of the Government. Tle wanted 
some explanation about Cardinal Wiseman’s 
letter, and why Irish constituencies should 
receive Conservative candidates with open 
arms? TheChancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that if they passed this Amend- 
ment they would bring back to office mem- 
bers of those great families whose exclu- 
siveness had done so much to dissatisfy the 
Liberal party. There were those who 
thought that the adversity of the Whigs 
ought to have lasted a little longer, but he 
was disposed to think with the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) that adversity 
had taught them wisdom. If not, the in- 
dependent Liberals must repeat the process, 
and as they did in 1858—turn them out. 
Looking, however, at the question fairly 
and candidly, he could see no reason why 
at this moment there should not be a 
Liberal Administration, not composed of 
men belonging to the old Whig families, 
but an Administration fairly representing 
all parties, and who would bring forward 
measures of real and substantial progress. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he would not have 
addressed the House had he not detected 
in the speech of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) some things which 
as an Englishman he was unwilling should 
pass without observation. If he under- 
stood rightly, the hon. Member rested the 
support which he gave to the vote of want 
of confidence on three material grounds, 
and the most important complaint against 
them was founded upon their foreign policy. 
In the suecint and able summary of his 
opinions which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham gave at the conclusion of his 
speech, he said he hoped to see upon a 
change of Government something more of 
sympathy with France. He had a right 
to ask what the meaning of that was? 
He had a right to ask whether the hon. 
Member, whether as a man of peace, he 
meant that we should sympathise with a 
nation that had broken the peace of Europe 
in a most deliberate and reckless manner ? 
He (Mr. Liddell) was as alive as anybody 
eould be to the importance of the French 
alliance; and he believed that the moral 
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influence of France and England, com- 
bined for good purposes, might rule the 
world; but, if the policy of the future 
Government were foreshadowed in the re- 
marks they had heard to-night, they had 
a right to know in which policy of France, 
peace or war, they were to sympathise, 
They heard much of Italian freedom as 
the object of this war, but he augured 
little good to Italy when he found her 
supported in arms by one and counselled 
by another despotic Power. The next 
great charge made by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham against the Government 
was that he suspected that its professions 
of neutrality were insincere, and he rested 
that charge upon the fact that England 
had been increasing her armaments. He 
(Mr. Liddell) however, believed that if 
there was one act of the present Govern- 
ment which had received the unanimous 
approval of the House, and endeared them 
to the people of England, it was the efforts 
they had made to maintain our naval supre- 
macy. The hon. Member scoffed at the 
militia and yeomanry, as he had often done 
before, but such remarks would be again 
treated with the silence which they de- 
served. When, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber, who professed to be a sincere and 
honourable exponent of popular views, took 
upon himself to say that neutrality was 
endangered by the establishment of volun- 
teer rifle corps, he replied that the people 
and not the Government had demanded 
them from a feeling of insecurity, and that 
no Government, however strong, could suc- 
cessfully oppose that national feeling. 
There was one other point which the 
hon. Member for Birmingham adverted 
to—his own peculiar hobby,—Reform. He 
could not help noticing and congratu- 
lating the hon. Member upon the re- 
markable change in his opinions since 
last year; the hon. Member paraded 
during the whole of the autumn from 
hustings to hustings and from county town 
to county town, and the effect of his 
speeches was only to alarm the people 
by the extravagance of his views. In 
his speech that night he had fore- 
shadowed what the policy of a Liberal 
Government should be, in his opinion, 
upon the question of Reform, and it needed 
no prophet to predict that the hon. Mem- 
ber would form one of any Government 
formed by those who sat on his side of the 
House. The Bill he now shadowed forth, 
however, was not the one he had previously 
produced, but a moderate Reform Bill si- 
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milar to that which had been advocated by | 


the two right hon. Gentlemen who were 
supposed to represent the Tory element in 
the Cabinet, and who had left the ministry 
a short time ago because their views were 
not adopted. He congratulated the hon. 
Member on his present moderation. As 
to the want of confidence vote, if he could 
look at the matter simply as a social ques- 
tion, he should regard with indifference 


any change of Government that might 
take place; for this simple reason, that at | 
the present day the House and the country | 
were so divided into minute sections, and ! 
so nearly allied in opinion upon most sub- | 


jects that all Governments must necessarily | 
bring forth pretty much the same mea- | 
sures. He believed that a Reform Bill, 
from whichever party it came, would, when | 
it left the Committee, be much the same 
both in principle and detuii. 
on considering the foreign aspect of the 
matter that he could not make up his 
mind to vote for a new Government. 
There was great prestige attaching to cer- 
tain great names, such as Napoleon, Nicho- 
las, Metternich, eachand all of them had ex- 
cited sometimes admiration, oftener alarm; 
but if there was one name in modern history 
more unpopular in Europe than another, it 
was that of the noble Lord opposite( Viscount 
Palmerston). He admired the character of 
the noble Lord; and if we were to have a 
change of Government, would prefer to see 
him at the head of it, for he believed his 
measures would be always tinged with prin- 
ciples which influenced hon. Members on the 
Conservative side of the House ; but his fo- 
reign policy was always alarming and often 
intrusive. If he were in the Government 
it was to be feared that his name would 
earry influence destructive of the peace of 
Europe. This opinion was entertained 
not only by Conservatives, but by Whigs. 
And a similar feeling influenced many 
Roman Catholics, which might account for 
the support which the present Government 
had received from that body. He did not 
think that the present Government had 
always done right, he had often found fault 
with their measures, but he should cordially 
support them because they had fulfilled 
their pledges, and he believed were sin- 
cere in their determination to maintain 
a strict neutrality. 

Mr. J. H. GURNEY said, that reference 
had been made in the course of the debate to 
the conspiracy Bill of last year—he had 
voted in favour of the first reading of that 
Bill, and being absent on the occasion of 
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the subsequent division had authorized a 
right hon. Friend of his to enter his name 
us pairing in favour of the second reading. 
lle had supported that Bill because he 
| thought that the claim made on the Go- 
vernment of this country by the French 
Government was a good and righteous one, 
and one which the Government was fully 
justified in yielding to, and when the Bill 
was defeated and the Governmert thrown 
out he considered it a great evil, not 
merely on account of the Bill being lost, 
but on account of the Government being 
changed. Frequent changes of Govern- 
ment must be attended with inconvenience, 
and therefore he did not approve of change 
for the mere sake of change. The very 
| fact of the loss of office by the late Go- 
vernment would make him pause before he 
contributed to another change by seeking 
to eject their successors from office. If a 
|ease were made out against the present 
Government that compelled him to vote 
for a change he should be prepared to 
meet tle inconvenience of that change, but 
he frankly confessed he did not feel that 
any such case had been established. He 
| was one of those who voted in favour of 
the Government Reform Bill, believing 
that, although it was not a perfect mea- 
sure, it furnished an adequate basis for 
legislation, and that if it had been allowed 
to go into Committee it might have be- 
come a measure acceptable to the nation, 
and so passed into a law that would have 
satisfactorily settled the question. Having 
given that vote he could not object to give 
credit to the present Government for their 
sincere desire to produce, in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, a Bill that might meet 
the views and desires of the country, and 
he saw no reason why, profiting by the 
experience they had had that Session, they 
should not in the next be able to lay such 
a Bill before the House as to meet with 
general acceptance, and one which would 
be the more likely to pass, because the 
present Government had influence with 
the Conservative side of both Houses 
of Parliament that no other Government 
had, and it was not to be supposed 
that any Reform Bill could be passed 
without a certain measure of co-opera- 
tion on the part of both sides of the 
House. With reference to foreign affairs, 
it appeared to him that the present Go- 
vernment had studiously and honestly en- 
deavoured to carry out the national wish 
maintaining perfect neutrality between the 
belligerents now engaged in warfare. For 
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one thing, particularly, the present Go- 
vernment did deserve the confidence of the 
House and of the country—he alluded to 
the efforts they had made to put the coun- 
try in a state of defence. He did not con- 
ceive that those efforts at all implied the 
existence of any hostile feeling to our 
French allies. They had no right to 
think or to speak otherwise of the pre- 
sent ruler of France than as the faithful 
ally of this country ; but it was also right 
to recollect that the most despotic rulers 
were not always their own masters, and 
that observation applied most emphatically 
to a ruler who, like the present Emperor 
of the French, had a throne based on the 
popular will, and not rooted in the anti- 
quity of hereditary legitimacy. And when 
we knew that there was a large proportion 
of the French people, and a still larger 
proportion of the French army, to whom a 
war with this country, should it unfortu- 
nately break out, would not be unaccept- 
able, but the reverse, it would in his opinion 
be inexcusable folly not to provide ourselves 
with those defences which were a necessary 
insurance for the safety of this country. 
And although this necessary defence might 
involve great expense, yet that expense 
would be the cheapest insurance poasi- 
ble for the security of its prosperity 
and wealth. 1% was to be recollected that 
there was nothing in the preparations that 
had been made, and which he trusted were 
continuing to be made, which were in any 
degree of an aggressive nature. They were 
wholly defensive in their nature, and af- 
forded no just ground for offence to any 
foreign power whatever. Looking at the 
reduced state of the navy when the pre- 
sent Government came into office, he had 
not implicit confidence that these defences 
would be adequately kept up in case an- 
other change of Government should take 
place. Therefore, although it was exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to him to give a vote 
adverse to those among whom he had sat 
since he had the honour to be in that House, 
yet, in pursuance of what he believed to 
be a public duty, he intended on the pre- 
gent occasion to vote against the Amend- 
ment that had been proposed. 

Mr. F. CROSSLEY said, that like the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, he 
had always been against unnecessary 
changes of the Government, and therefore 
when the present Goverment came into 
office, and an appeal was made to the in- 
dependent Members of the House for sup- 
port, they required to know what the Go. 
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the great question of Reform. The reply 
was that if they had the recess to consider 
the matter, they would bring forward a 
Bill which would give satisfaction to the 
country. On that ground he gave them 
an independent support, but when the Bill 
was introduced, and he saw what kind of 
a measure it was, and that no change what- 
ever was made in the borough franchise, 
he advised the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the night that he introduced it to 
withdraw it, and reconsider the question, 
as he was sure the Bill would not 
give satisfaction, especially to the working 
classes. The right hon. Gentleman the 
other night seemed to wish that their Re- 
form Bill should not be remembered, and 
told them that he would bring in a Bill 
some nine months hence, and the hon. and 
learned Member for Nottingham said he 
asked them to take a Bill at nine months 
date. But it was not even so much as that. 
It was only a promise to give them a Bill 
uine months hence. There was no statement 
of what the amount would be. The late 
Reform Bill was rejected by a majority 
of thirty-nine, and the Government sent 
them to their constituents. Hon. Mem- 
bers could only speak for themselves—his 
own constituency was so satisfied with the 
part he had taken that he should have been 
returned without a contest, but he was 
induced to offer himself for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; and that constituency, 
which was the largest in the kingdom, con- 
sisting largely of agricultural as well as of 
commercial interests, returned him and his 
colleague against a supporter of the Govern- 
ment and of the Bill. His constituents 
repudiated the Government Bill, and he 
thought it was perfectly useless for the 
House to wait nine months longer on such 
a promise as that which was given to them 
the other night. He certainly should not 
continue to give them the independent 
support he had given them in the last Ses- 
sion unless he received a satisfactory as- 
surance that they entirely repudiated the 
Reform Bill which they brought forward in 
the last Parliament. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer contained no such assurance, 
but rather a defence of that Bill, and he 
was therefore convinced that a substantial 
measure of Reform was not to be expected 
from those who had all their lives opposed 
it, and who during the late election had 
done their utmost to prevent the return to 
that House of earnest and sincere Re- 
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formers. As regarded the question of | Chancellor of the Exchequer, he wondered 
peace or war, neutrality was the word | that any Member of the House could ven- 
adopted not only by both sides of the | ture the remark. The Chancellor of the 
House, but by all parties in the country ; | Exchequer distinctly stated that it was all 
yet he had read speeches that had been /an electioneering report, and that there 
delivered by gentlemen holding office in the | was no ground whatever for it. He had 
Government, and by their supporters, in | also been asked whether he and his col- 
favour of an armed neutrality. The state of | league did not differ from the Government 
neutrality which the Government professed | on the question of Maynooth. To this he 
was a state of armament which they intima- | replied, that they differed from the pre- 
ted would enable us to step in when we could | sent Government on many points, and he 
do so with effect. He thouglit, however, | had often expressed that difference, and 
that they should only interfere when Eng- | probably should do so again. But then 
land and the interests of England were | he did not less differ from the party oppo- 
meddled with, but not before. We ought in| site. In fact, he differed from them more 
taking up our arrangements to conduct our | than from his right hon. Friend below him 
business in a business-like way, and with | (the Chancellor of the Exchequer). He 
all the economy possible. If £22,000,000 | thought both essentially wrong in some 
a year would not defend this country from a | points, and he believed that neither party 
foreign invasion £40,000,000 would not. | would ever have the entire confidence of 
He believed that money was ample ; it only | the country as a Government till they had 
required better management ; and he be- | retraced their steps. As to the defensive 
lieved that if, as in mercantile affairs, they | preparations spoken of, it was idle to ima- 
only inquired rigidly into the question of | gine that, because these had been made, 
value received before they gave the money, | the Government was therefore disposed to 
the administration of the taxation of this| go to war, The fact was, that the late 
country would be far more judicious and | Ministry had left our armaments in a most 
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economical. With regard to the composi- | 
tion of another Government, he was glad | 
to find, and be thought it was perfectly 
right, that there ought to be a combination 
of all shades of Liberal opinions in the new 
Ministry. They had had to fight a good 
deal against an outery about combination 
in the West Riding of York, and they 
had there charged them with an unholy 
coalition; but he was satisfied that if 
a Government were formed, as it ought 
to be, by men of talent, holding various 
shades of political opinion, that they would 
have a strong Liberal Government, that 
would not drift the country into war, but 
would settle the great question of Reform 
in a manner satisfactory to the people. 
Mr. SPOONER said, he merely rose to 
answer the appeal made to him by the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter). He 
was asked why he had not required an | 
explanation of some supposed communica- 
tions between Dr. Wiseman and the Earl 
of Derby. It was not for him to ask for 
explanations relative to a correspondence 
till he had ascertained the fact that such 
a correspondence existed. Had he seen 
ground for belicving that such a commu- 
nication had passed, then, doubtless, his 
Protestsnt feelings would have beenaroused, 
and the explanation alluded to would have 
been demanded. But after the declara- 
tion made by his right hon. Friend the 





incomplete state, and the country had been 
frightened by the false economy which they 
had displaved. In the present state of 
Europe it was necessary to keep up our 
army and navy on an efficient footing, not 
with any wish to go to war, but simply, 
in case of need, to protect our own shores. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, he would confine 
the few observations he wished to offer to 
the House to an explanation of the vote he 
was about to give, rather than enter upon 
the question of the general policy of the 
Government, as to which he agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
issue had been so narrowed as to leave little 
room for argument. The appeal made to 
the country by Lord Derby was so simple 
and intelligible—namely, whether he and 
his colleagues possessed the confidence of 
Parliament and ought to have its continu- 
ed support—that they did not complain, 
and no one could be surprised, to find a 
very early opportunity taken for testing 
the result of that appeal. Ministers, it was 
believed, were now in a minority in their 
own Parliament ; and if this were true it 
was a condition of things which was ano- 
malous, unconstitutional, and for many rea- 
sons too dangerous to be allowed to con- 
tinue. The party possessing a majority 
in the House of Commons must be held to 
represent the national opinion. This being 
so, it was responsible for the national 
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policy, and ought manifestly to direct that 
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for which it was responsible. The first 
duty of the new Parliament, therefore, was 
plain. Its duty was to devise some means 
of correcting ananomaly which no one could 
defend, and to re-establish that first law of 
Parliamentary government in England— 
namely, government by a majority. But it 
was no less the duty of the majority, in 
effecting a change which must be preceded 
by a severe party conflict, to choose well 
the ground on which that conflict s!iould 
be fought. Every one must feel the gravity 
of the circumstances under which the Par- 
liament had now assembled. The coun- 
try was beset with difficulties, and even 
threatened with dangers, and an Opposi- 
tion had its corresponding responsibilities. 
It behoved the House, therefore, to act 
on some safe public ground, and to take 
good heed that in displacing the existing 
Government they should carry public 
sympathy with them by showing 
adequate necessity for the attempt, in 
some peril to be averted or some advant- 
age to be gained by a change of Adminis- 
tration at such a crisis. Now, it appeared 
to him that Her Majesty’s Speech suggested 
the one paramount and absorbing question 
on which that issue could fairly be taken. 
Her Majesty informed them that in the 
differences which had arisen between con- 
tinental Powers which had engaged some 
of the attention of the House last Ses- 
sion, and would occupy so much more of the 
attention of the present Parliament, her 


mediatorial efforts in the interests of peace | 


had entirely failed—that war was now 
raging in Italy—but that her determination 


was announced—and in this Her Ma- | 


testy was loyally supported by all classes 
o jher subjects — that England should re- 
main strictly neutral. But she went on to 


inform them that she had felt it right in | 
the present state of Europe to make an) 
addition to her naval foree, thereby dis- | 


closing an apprehension that circumstances 
beyond her control might unhappily arise 


to compel reluctant England to become, in| 


spite of her reluctance, a belligerent Power. 
These facts, indeed, were weil known be- 


fore, but this authoritative announcement | 
of them was perhaps one of the most im- | 
portant which had in our time been made , 


by the Sovereign to the people. We had 


borne a part in negotiations now con- , 


cluded, and unless Providence averted 
the calmity we might be entangled in 
the war just begun. 


making this announcement to Her Par- | 
Mr, Horsman . 
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liament had performed her duty, and it 
was now for Parliament to perform theirs. 
It had become the duty of Parliament to 
satisfy itself as to the part which the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown—the re- 
presentatives of England while Parliament 
was not sitting or was non-existent—had 
taken in the negotiations preceding the 
war. The diplomatic transactions of the 
last few months must form a most im- 
portant chapter in modern European his- 
tory, and England’s contribution would to 
us be the most interesting portion of that 
chapter. He thought, therefore, it was 
their first and imperative duty to ascertain 
whether the Ministry had in these grave 
complications exhibited the capacity, the 
energy, the firmness, the foresight, and, 
above all, the impartiality which was essen- 
tial to such an exigency. In a speech 
recently made to his constituents by a 
distinguished Member of this House, the 
question was placed on grounds which 
; could not, he thought, be overlooked by 
Parliament. He stated, speaking in the 
face of the war-storm now rising, ‘* I 
make this grave charge against the Go- 
vernment — either they have been them- 
| selves grossly deceived, or they have at- 
| tempted to deceive the country. I place 
{them in that dilemma.” But he (Mr. 
{| Horsman) felt that unless Parliament pur- 
, sued their inquiry to some conclusion, it 
| was not only the Government, but the coun- 
try that was placed in the dilemma. Had 
ithe Ministers of England suffered them- 
| selves to be deceived by foreign Cabinets, 
,or had they themselves attempted to de- 
ecive Parliament? If they had attempt- 
ed to deceive Parliament we ought to know 
that, and ought to follow up the know- 
ledge by exacting a severer penalty than 
the loss of office. If, on the other hand, 
they had themselves been deceived; if they 
had been the victims of a duplicity by 
which the other Cabinets of Europe had 
been deceived; if the Government, by their 
own weakness, and eredulity, and inea- 
pacity, had been to blame, then their fate 
as a Government was sealed. But if it 
proved true, as had been publicly stated, 
that a secret combination had been formed 
between two of the most powerful and agres- 
sive despotisms in the world, in furtherance 
of a policy not yet developed ; if a deep plot 
had been laid for deceiving the Govern- 
ments of Europe, and the Cabinet of Eng- 
land had been deceived, then a new danger 
to England had been brought to light, 
and he must be a bold man who would un- 
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derrate it. These were considerations that 
appeared to him to be very grave and de- 
manding very urgent investigations. It 
also seemed to him that that investigation 
could not be too calm, too rigid, or too 
soon. He tkought they ought to try the 
Government on that ground, and that by 
the result of the trial they had, if they 
claimed it, a right to stand or fall. In this 
great national exigency, there was one 
leading requisite, one test of fitness, that 
transcended all others in reference to the 
Government of this country. It was essen- 
tial that that Ministry should be in power 
that was most competent to the direction of 
international affairs. That was the subject 
which more than any other would, for some 
time tocome, occupy any Cabinet. External 
dangers of the most furmidable character 
now threatened us. By statesmanship, by 
capacity, by judgment, those dangers might 
be averted at a distance. By blindness, by 
incapacity, by ignorance, they might be 
brought so near us that we might have to 
confront them in the Channel, or even 
on our own shores. Now, he felt that he 
durst not deal rashly or presumptuously 
with these questions, and that, for the 
satisfaction of the country, for the guid- 
ance of Parliament, and for the instruction 
of any future Minister, it was absolutely 
essential that they should have full and 
complete information as to the past, as the 
best guide and security for the future. As 
the papers relating to the recent negotia- 
tions had been promised by the Govern- 
ment, it appeared to him a matter insignifi- 
cant whether the discussion on those papers, 
resulting in the condemnation or acquittal 
of the Ministry, took place a fortnight 
earlier or later, compared with satisfying 
the country, that they had postponed their 
judgment of the Ministry till the materials 
were in their hands for pronouncing a 
right and safe one, and had thus been 
faithful to the nation in what he believed 
to be one of the most perilous passages 
in its history. That was the opinion he en- 
tertained and on which he had been pre- 
pared to act; and it was for that reason 
he regretted that an Amendment was to 
be moved to the Address, and the issue 
raised between the Ministry and the Oppo- 
sition, which he should have preferred to 
see raised on the question of foreign policy. 
He felt that he stood in a totally different 
position on this question from the noble 
Marquess who moved the Amendment. The 
noble Marquess had nothing to do with 
placing the Government in power. ie 
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was satisfied with the preceding Govern- 
ment, and did all he could to keep the 
present Ministry out of office. Therefore, 
in moving the Amendment his conduct 
was in perfect keeping with his Parlia- 
mentary antecedents. But he (Mr. Hors- 
man), on the other hand, had deliberately 
and advisedly given a vote that led to the 
displacement of the preceding Government 
and the accession of the present one. In 
doing so he knew the responsibility which 
he incurred, and the obligation which lay 
on him not to lend himself to any effort to 
displace them that took the form of a per- 
sonal or party movement. He had made 
no secret of his regret that the Amendment 
‘ad been moved, and he had stated the 
grounds on which he should have preferred 
to take the triai of strength between the 
Ministry and the Opposition. If the Go- 
vernment had themselves taken that ground; 
if they had opposed the Amendment on 
that ground ; if they had raised a protest 
against a vote being taken before Parlia- 
ment, had the papers in their hands, and 
were able to form a judgment; if they had 
appealed to the justice of the House to 
protect them against a judgment so pre- 
mature, he confessed that he fur one 
would not only have found it very dif- 
ficult to resist that appeal, but that he 
came down to the House on Tuesday ex- 
pecting that it would be made and pre- 
pared to express his sentiments in its 
favour. But both in that and the other 
House of Parliament the leaders of the 
Government accepted the course taken by 
the noble Marquess. In moving his Amend- 
ment the noble Marquess stated that he did 
so in reply to the appeal which Lord Derby 
had made to the country, and he announced, 
as speaking for his party, and by the 
authority of its chiefs, that if the re- 
sult of the division should be favourable to 
the Government it would be considered as 
a settlement of the question of the con- 
tinuance of the Government on the part of 
himself and his friends, and in that settle- 
ment he promised acquiescence. Nothing 
could be more manly than the tone in 
which the challenge was given, nothing 
more generous than the spirit in which 
acquiescence in defeat was promised. [He 
had listened with great interest to the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, certainly, if the challenge was frank 
and manly, nothing could be more frank 
and fearless than the acceptance of the 
challenge. So far from making any com- 
plaint of the course taken by the noble 
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Marquess, the right hon. Gentleman admit- 
ted that it was a proceeding which the Go- 
vernment had anticipated, and which they 
had invited and expeeted when they dis- 
solved Parliament, and he entreated the 
House to lose no time in coming to a de- 
cision on the question. By common agree- 
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ment, then, the vote on this Amendment 
was to be taken as a settlement of the 
question whether or not the constituencies 
had returned a majority to that House in | 
favour of the present Ministry, or whether | 
the majority was adverse to their continu- 
ance in power. Every individual Member, 
therefore, would be called on in the division 
that was to take place to give an answer 
to the appeal of Lord Derby. Those 
who had been returned on the ground of 
having confidence in the Government would 
of course vote with the Government, and 
others who had been returned to say the 
contrary would vote for the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess, On an issue so limit- 
ed and so simple it was impossible for 
him to hesitate as to the vote he should 
give. Ho had been no party to raising 
that issue, and would have supported the 
Government if they had protested against 
it ; but it was impossible to maintain for 
them a point which they had themselves 
abandoned. He was therefore compelled 
to say that the answer he had been com- 
missioned to give to Lord Derby’s appeal 
was not favourable to his continuance in 
ower. 

Mr. H. KER SEYMER said, that while 


he intended to vote against the Amend- 


ment, he felt constrained to repeat, what | 


had been already admitted, that there could 
be no ground of complaint against the noble 
Marquess for moving it. The Government 
had appealed to the country; and by the 
result of that appeal they were determined 
to abide. He did not, in fact, see how 
they could possibly have taken the course 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had last spoken. On a general question of 
confidence, or want of confidence, how could 
the Government select one special point— 
as for instance, their foreign policy—and 
claim delay on account of the absence of 
the papers relating to it? With due de- 
ference to the right hon, Gentleman who 
seemed to have been looking out for an 
opportunity of supporting Her Majesty’s 
Government, without being able to find it, 
he said that such would not be an honour- 
able course. The question of confidence or 
no confidence was not abstract but practi- 
cal; and he could well conceive that some 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite would pause before 
withdrawing their confidence, unless they 
eould see their way to the formation of a 
strong Liberal Government. As the coun- 
try must have a Government, he thought 
that many Members of the House might 
follow the course suggested by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gurney), 
Before going into the question of the dif- 
ficulties that stood in the way of forming 
a strong Liberal Government, he would 
notice some observations of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton. He thought 
those observations were not quite fair. 
The noble Lord spoke as if the Conserva- 
tive party had supported the Conspiracy 
Bill, and had then gone in the teeth of 
their former votes, and opposed it. What 
were the circumstances‘ Ile recollected 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
not liking to take the unusual course of 
opposing the introduction of a Bill brought 
in by the Government upon their respon- 
sibility, saying that he would vote for 
its introduction, but he expressly guarded 
himself against being understood by that 
act to promise the measure his support in 
the future stages. On the contrary, he 
expressed disapproval of the Bill, and said 
it was an inadequate measure; that Count 
Walewski’s despatch ought to have been 
answered, and that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government should have writ- 
ten a spirited reply, such as Mr, Canning 
would have written, in answer to it. Well, 
the right hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. 
Milner Gibson), being at that time a Mem- 
ber of the independent Liberal party, and 
anxious, as the independent Liveral party 
always were, to upset Governments, took 
advantage of that speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman—saw what the opinion on the 
Conservative benches was, and framed such 
a Motion as the Conservatives, with the 
opinions they entertained on the subject, 
had no alternative but to support. That, 
then, was the true history of the trans- 
action; and it had not been fairly repre- 
sented by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton. They all knew the result of 
that Motion. A Government was formed 
by Lord Derby ; and its first act was to 
establish friendly relations with our most 
powerful ally, and nearest neighbour, the 
Emperor of the French. The next thing 
they did was to procure the release from 
prison of the two English subjects who 
were so cruelly treated by the Neapolitan 
Government, and whose ease had been ra- 


ther prejudiced than aided by the preced- 
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ing Government. They then proceeded to 
bring forward their India Bill, which he 
admitted was not very favourably received 
by the House and the country. But it was 
not for Gentlemen opposite to say much 
about India. He did not think that the 
country or this House would easily forget 
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their assistance to the Government in the 
endeavour to arrive at a solution of the 
question. With regard to the Reform Bill, 
too, the same course was adopted. The 
Government not being in a majority, they 
were met in an unusual way by the noble 
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Lord the Member for London selecting one 


that grand assault upon the Government | or two provisions which were unpopular, 
which was commonly called the ‘‘ Cardwell and establishing the bad precedent of taking 
Resolution.”’ Of all attacks upon a Go-| the sense of the House upon them, instead 
vernment that he could recollect he never | of upon the second reading of the Bill. 
knew one which ended in so ignominious a | The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
failure. And when the noble Member for | he believed, was inclined to support that 
Tiverton said that the Government ought | Bill, or, at all events, to allow it to be read 
to be grateful for the forbearance with | a second time. Indeed he said as much— 
which they had been treated, he (Mr. K. | and no doubt many hon. Members opposite 
Seymer) entirely denied that any such for- | would have voted with him. Therefore 
bearance had been exhibited towards the) the noble Lord the Member for London, 
Government. On the contrary, almost as/ not caring to oppose the Bill on the second 
soon as they were in office an attempt was | reading, by an ingenious device defeated 
made, which failed, to eject them, which, the Government. The recent history of 
however, so completely miscarried that it | the Liberal party in this House was exceed- 
could rot be repeated in the same Ses- (| ingly instructive. It was a singular fact, 
sion. If that was the sort of forbearance | but it was notorious to all the world, that 
for which they were bound to be grateful, | all the upsets of Liberal Governments had 
he begged to differ from the noble Lord. | of late years proceeded from the Liberal 





The Government then sought to settle the 
question of chureh rates, which their prede- 
cessors had failed to deal with successfully. 
The Bill of his right hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge re- 


ceived the general support of Members on | 


the Ministerial side of the House. He 
(Mr. K. Seymer) thought that it was 
framed upon a just principle, and that al- 
though there might have been faults of de- 
tail in it, if it had passed the second read- 
ing, it might eventually have ended in a 
fair settlement of the question. It was 
opposed, however, by Gentlemen opposite 
entertaining the most yarious opinions upon 
the subject of church rates, It was op- 
posed by a right hon. Gentleman who ought 
to have supported it, seeing that he held 
nearly the same opinions as his right hon. 
Friend ; it was opposed by those who, will- 
ing to relieve Dissenters from the rates, 
were nevertheless unwilling to abolish them 
in those places where they were paid with- 
out difficulty, and were not a practical 
grievance. No doubt a Government in a 
minority were always liable to have their 
measure rejected in the same way ; but he 
did not think that the failure of that Bill 
could be attributed to the faults in the 
measure itself; so far from that, it lay 
rather with Gentlemen opposite, who might 
have settled the matter long ago, and who, 
not having settled it when they might, 
ought to have come forward and given 


| side of the House. The question which 
| upset the Government of the noble Lord 
the Member for London on the Militia Bill 
in 1852, was an Amendment to leave out 
the word ‘‘local,”’ proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, carried in 
not a full House, and which was so much 
resented by the noble Lord the Member 
for London, that he immediately gave up 
the charge of the Bill on the spot, and 
actually moved that the Bill should be 
brought in by Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Bernal. He did not suppose the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton cared much 
about the word “ local,’’ but it answered 
his purpose of causing a break-up of the 
Ministry nevertheless. And here he would 
quote some observations which were made 
by the right hon, Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) with regard to the course of 
proceeding then adopted by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, for they bore 
much upon what took place in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, 

“The noble Lord adopted the unusual course, 
not of meeting the proposal of the Government 
with a direct negative, but of attempting to im- 
pose upon the Government the obligation of bring- 
ing in a Bill which was different from that which 
they had prepared.”—{3 Hansard, exix, 863.] 
Now, mutatis mutandis, that was precisely 
what took place with the sanction of both 
noble Lords in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. Well, the noble Lord the Member 
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for Tiverton, being at the time a species of 
guerilla leader, or a Garibaldi below the 
gangway—was not sent for by Her Majes- 
ty, and Lord Derby formed a Government. 
They all knew what was the fate of that 
Government. Having brought forward a 
proposal with reference to the House-tax, 
which was very just though not popular, 
the Government were defeated, and certain 
right hon. Gentlemen, of various shades of 
opinion, finding themselves voting toge- 
ther in the same lobby, thought the time 
had come when a strong Coalition Govern- 
ment might be formed. He recollected his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer saying at the time that the coun- 
try did not favour coalitions, and he was 
right. The attempt proved to be unsuc- 
cessful. The break-up of the Liberal Go- 
vernment which succeeded was likewise the 
act of the Liberal party. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield brought for- 
ward a Motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the cala- 
mities and sufferings of the army in the 
Crimea, and in its turn the Government of 
Lord Aberdeen was dissolved. The Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmerston was then 
formed ; and again there was a disrup- 
tion, three of the noble Lord’s ablest col- 
leagues quitting him in consequence of a 
misunderstanding relative to that Commit- 
tee. The next attack on a Liberal Govern- 
ment was made by means of a * Round 
Robin” of hon. Gentlemen opposite, col- 
leagues of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, requesting him to resign his office 
as Colonial Secretary in Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, and resign it he did—a strik- 
ing instance of the union whieh existed 
among the Liberal party. The next at- 
tack was directed against the Government 
of the day upon the China war. He (Mr. 
Ker Seymer) certainly voted with the ma- 
jority on that occasion, and he never gave 
a vote with greater satisfaction in his life. 
But the decision of the House of Commons 
was dexterously made use of by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton as the 
ground for an appeal to the country, and 
the noble Lord in his address to his con- 
stituents actually took advantage of the 
atrocities committed by the Chinese to 
speak of the Conservative party as if they 
were the abettors of those atrocities, and 
responsible for their commission—he raised 
a cry about the outraged honour of the 
British flag, and he obtained a majority. 
That majority, however, was not of long 
duration. Majorities, so formed, could 
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never long be depended upon; and the 
noble Lord was turned out of office upon 
his Conspiracy Bill. Well, the Liberal 
party were now said to be united. He 
(Mr. Ker Seymer) took leave to doubt it, 
inasmuch as there were several questions 
on which the country called for a decision, 
but with respect to which there were de- 
cided differences of opinion. To refer to 
one or two of them. There was the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform on which 
they did not at all act or think in common. 
Then there was the ballot—a vital ques- 
tion—it was not a matter of detail and it 
was a question which he did not see the 
possibility of the ‘‘ united Liberal party” 
settling satisfactorily. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London might be 
squeezable on this point. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle was, 
he suspected, half squeezed already. But 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
was stanch. He had made many excellent 
and manly speeches against the ballot. It 
would not do to say that the ballot was to 
be an open question. How could it remain 
an open question with hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite who maintained that an extension of 
the franchise without the ballot would be 
worse than nothing, and only place the 
unfortunate labourer in a more dependent 
position than the present constituency ? 
The speech of the noble Lord on the hust- 
ings at Tiverton must be unsatisfactory to 
the advanced Liberals on the question of 
reform, as they must have expected a good 
reform programme from the noble Lord. 
He now held in his hand a “ revised re- 
port’’ of the noble Lord’s address to his 
constituents at the late election, ‘‘ price 
4d.”"; and he must say that he thought 
it rather dear, for he had never read a 
more meagre performance than his great 
programme of the noble Lord, ‘‘ price 4d.” 
He observed that noble Lord said this: 

“T would say now what I said in the House of 
Commons, that I think there ought to be a lower- 
ing of the county franchise ; that there ought to 
be also a lowering of the borough franchise ; that 
there ought to be some transfer of seats from 
small places to large.” [‘* Hear, hear.”] 

Well, was there not some transfer in the 
late Government Bill ? 

“ This, however,” (continued the noble Lord), 
«I will say, without meaning offence to any man, 
and I hope that no one will take it in that light, 
that I would not propose to make the borough 
franchise so low as to swamp, by numbers of men 
not ‘possessed of property and intelligence those 
to whom the franchise is now entrusted, and who 
in my opinion have exercised it with honour to 
themselves and advantage to the country.” 
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Why there was nothing here to which hon. 
Members sitting on his (the Ministerial) 
side of the House might not subscribe ; 
but there was much that was inconsistent 
with what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. That hon. Member 
was not content with reforming the House | 
of Commons; he wanted to go further still, 
and reform the House of Lords. Here also | 
was a report of that hon. Member’s speech, 
‘revised by himself, price one shilling ;”’ 
and he must say that the pamphlet was 
much more worth a shilling than the noble 
Lord’s was worth fourpence. At the time 
that speech was delivered the hon. Member | 
was a leader of the great Reform party, 
and had prepared a Reform Bill, with a 
“‘ schedule of disfranchisement and the re- 
distribution of seats.”” He had now sub- 
sided into a member of ‘the united Li-| 
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statement he had just made was entirely 
incorrect. 

Mr. KER SEYMER really did not 
know what the hon. Gentleman had said 
at Glasgow; all he knew was what the 
hon, Gentleman said at Manchester. The 
hon. Gentleman might have qualified his 
statement at Glasgow, but he had cer- 
tainly quoted correctly the revised edition 
of his speech at Manchester, and it was 
important that the country should know 
how far Gentlemen who were apparently 
about to act in concert agreed in the opin- 
ions of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
which he certainly did not intend should 
lie dormant, but which he certainly would 
act upon. But whilst the Liberals had these 
difficulties ahead on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he did not see clearly 
how they were to deal with the question of 
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beral party,’ and he (Mr. Ker Seymer) | church rates. The noble Lord the Member 
would like to know what was to become of | for London objected to Mr. Walpole’s mea- 
the ‘‘ schedule of disfranchisement and the sure upon the ground that it gave up the 
redistribution of seats.’’ He should ex-) principle of an Established Church; but 
pect that a very small schedule would be, the sternest opponents of church rates ob- 
satisfactory to the noble Lord the Member | | jected to them on the ground of opposition 
for Tiverton. Indeed, he fancied that the| to an Established Church. The Libera- 
noble Lord would rather have none at all. | tion Society had just held a meeting in 
The hon. Member for Birmingham said, | London, and they said that they wished to 
“We know, everybody knows, nobody| liberate the Chureh from State control, 
knows it better than the Peers, that aj and that they considered the abolition of 
House of hereditary legislators cannot be | church rates as a step in that direction. 





a permanent institution in a free country” 
[Mr. Brieur: Read on]; ‘‘ for we believe | 
that such an institution must, in the course 
of time, require essential modifications. 
Last year, or the year before, the Queen 
herself proposed to nominate persons to a 
life peerage.”” But that was a mere legal 
arrangement intended to increase the num- 
ber of law Lords in the Upper House, and 
did not justify the hon. Member in saying 
that ‘‘a House of hereditary legislators 
cannot be a permanent institution in a free 
country.”’ Now, this, it might be said, 
was a mere harmless theory ; but the hon. 
Member was not one who held his opinions 
as simple theories. He was not a closet 
politician. He was an active, earnest, sin- 
cere politician ; and when the hon. Mem- 
ber said that, he had no doubt he thought 
the House of Lords was incompatible with 
the freedom of this country, and that, be- 
lieving and meaning it, he would endeavour 
at every opportunity that occurred to give 
effect to his opinions. 

Mr. BRIGHT: If the hon. Gentleman 
would look at the speech which he had 
made at Glasgow he would find that the 
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| On what principle, then, did Gentlemen 
opposite intend to deal with that question ? 
Perhaps the two noble Lords might bring 
forward a measure such as was hinted at 
by the right hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey)—a moderate measure 
of compromise. If they did, no doubt 
they would receive support from this side 
of the House, as they would if they op- 
posed the ballot. But what then became 
of the great ‘united Liberal party.” 
Why, it would be the old story over again. 
These were questions upon which there 
would be irreconcilable differences, and 
the noble Lords would have to rely upon 
the support of the Conservatives against 
their own allies sitting below the gang- 
way. Another question which would press 
for solution was the army and defences of 
the country. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham said, ‘‘ Why should you arm;” 
and had laughed at the militia and the 
volunteer rifles. He had done so again to- 
night, and his special charge against the 
Government was, that they were putting 
the country under arms. But that was 
just the very point upon which he (Mr. Ker 
K 
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Seymer) believed the policy of the Go-] Member for Tiverton and the noble Lord 
vernment was most popular. He said this} the Member for London? He (Mr. Ker 
fearlessly—he did not care who werein the | Seymer) wished to make a few observa- 
Government, but any Government that ex-| tions on the speech delivered by the noble 
pected to have the support of the people | Lord the Member for Tiverton on Tuesday 
of England, must go on with the system!evening. That noble Lord was very con- 
of maintaining the coast defences, arming | versant with foreign affairs, and a great 
the people, and keeping up an efficient | portion of his speech on that occasion had 
navy. That was another point, however, | reference to the foreign policy of Her Ma- 
upon which the most irreconcilable dif- | jesty’s Government. The noble Lord said 
ferences prevailed on the benches oppo-| that the Government had been mistaken 
site. He wondered if the hon. Member | in respect of the policy of France and Sar- 
for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) would still | dinia on the one side, and that of Austria 
retain the opinions he had expressed some , on the other; that they had supposed the 
years ago. He (Mr. Ker Seymer) took! aggression likely to proceed from one 
them at second hand; but that was a; quarter, when in reality it subsequently 
description which had been given of them ! proceeded from another; that they thought 
in this House with great success by the | it would proceed from France and Sar- 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, The; dinia, whereas, as subsequent events 
noble Lord said the hon. Gentleman enter- | showed, it proceeded from Austria. The 
tained the opinion that if the French in-| less the noble Lord said about that the 
vaded this country, we were not to think | better. He (Mr. Ker Seymer) remem- 
of opposing them, but should invite them | bered that in 1848 the noble Lord went 
to tea; and, whilst sitting round the urn } on censuring Austria for being about to 
we should tell them that they had done a; attack Sardinia almost up to the very 
very wrong thing, and had better go back | moment when Sardinia made an attack on 
again. If that hon. Gentleman entertain- | Austria. The present Government had 
ed the opinions which had thus been attri- | not been so mistaken about the present 
buted to him by the noble Lord, how could | war. No doubt, at last Austria made an 
he, as one of the ‘‘ united Liberal party,” | aggressive movement; but every traveller 
consistently support the arming and de-|—every one who had recently visited the 
fence of the country ? north of Italy—had known that war was 

Mr. GILPIN was sure the hon. Gen-| meant, and that the determination to have 
tleman would not willingly misrepresent | war was openly spoken of in Sardinia. It 
him. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman was | had been generally understood that it was 
not aware that after that statement of the | a mere fencing between parties as to who 
noble Lord a letter was published by him | should appear in the eyes of Europe to be 
(Mr. Gilpin) in the newspapers, declaring | wrong. He did not believe that Her Ma- 
that he was not the author of the pamphlet | jesty’s Government had been at all de- 
to which the noble Lord had alluded, and | ceived. They thought there would be 
that he had nothing more to do with its | war, though they did everything in their 
principles than the noble Lord himself. At| power to avert it. The noble Lord said 
the same time, too, the author of the pam- | the Government had been unable to pre- 
phlet published a letter, with his name| vent the war, because, not having a ma- 
affixed, acknowledging the authorship, and | jority in Parliament, they did not carry 
that gentleman was a merchant in the City | weight with their counsels. Now, was 
of London. the course which the noble Lord recom- 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, hedid notwish | mended the Government to take one 
to misrepresent the hon. Gentleman. He| which would have had the effect of conci- 
was merely quoting from the noble Lord | liating foreign Powers towards England, or 
the Member for Tiverton. The hon. | increasing the weight which their counsels 
Member for Birmingham had called the} might have? When the second reading of 
keeping up of large military and naval| the Reform Bill was under discussion the 
forces a system of large out-door relief for | noble Lord said to the Government, ‘‘ Don’t 
the aristocracy. Did the hon. Member | resign ; take my Reform Bill ; remain, even 
maintain that opinion still? If so, there| though you be thereby disgracing your- 
was no doubt he would act on the convie- | selves in Parliament and degrading your- 
tion. How, then, could he be one of a|selves in the eyes of those outside it.” 
‘united party’’ with the noble Lord the} When he (Mr. Ker Seymer) supposed the 
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Government would have been successful in 
their negotiations was that what was to 
follow from the advice of the noble Lord ? 
The Government had thought otherwise ; 
they thought it better to improve their 
Parliamentary position, and they had done 
so. Hine ille lachryme—hence the com- 
plaints of the dissolution. As an inde- 
pendent Member, he (Mr. Ker Seymer) 
would avow that he had no sympathy 
with Austria. He had sympathy with the 
Italians ; but he had no sympathy with the 
Italians and the French fighting against 
Austria. He had an objection to one des- 
potic power waging war with another 
despotic power to obtain liberty for the 
people of a third nation. What had been 
the first result of such a proceeding in the 
present case? Why, that constitutional 
liberty was suspended in Sardinia. The 
free constitution of that kingdom, including 
the freedom of its press, had been sus- 
pended. We did not know whether that 
was in compliment to Sardinia’s great ally, 
or because he did not wish to have any dis- 
cussion of his movements in the press ; 
but this we did know, that the constitution 
of Sardinia had been suspended, and that 
its press was not now free. He feared, 
too, that it would be a long time before 
Sardinia again enjoyed that liberty of 
which she had been in possession for some 
years past. He, for one, could not look 
forward to any satisfactory result to Italy 
from the present war whichever side might 
be the conqueror, He admitted that he 
did not understand the question of nation- 
alities, though he did understand the ques- 
tion of constitutional liberty. If this ques- 
tion of nationalities were raised he did not 
know how soon our turn would come. We 
had a protectorate over the Ionian Islands, 
but Russia claimed to be the natural pro- 
tecter of Greek nationality, and had more 
right to interfere with us for the Greeks 
than France had to interfere for the Italians, 
so that he did not know whether our turn 
might not come next if this question of 
nationalities were raised. He did distrust 
France as a protector of Italian liberty, 
who had put down the Roman Republic. 
Who now kept liberty down in Rome? 
Was it not France? In saying that he 
had no sympathy with Austria, he must 
add that this country had no cause of ap- 
prehension from that country. Austria 
was not an aggressive power to England. 
We would not add a frigate to our navy or 
a battalion to our army in consequence of 
an apprehension of such an aggression 
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from Austria. The instinctive feeling o 
the country perceived where the difficulty 
lay. He did not wish to mention names ; 
but every child in England knew why we 
were arming. Perceiving elsewhere a de- 
sire to solve a difficulty by the sword the 
people of England were determined to be 
well armed, not for the purpose of aggres- 
sion, but as a measure of defence. When 
he spoke of the defence of England he in- 
cluded that of Gibraltar, Malta, our pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands—in fact, all 
our possessions. For such a defence we 
must have a fleet in the Mediterranean. 
He should not go at any greater length 
into the question of our foreign policy ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government had expressed 
their determination to maintain a strict 
neutrality, at the same time that they pro- 
vided for the defence of the country, and 
believing as he did, that the Liberal party 
were not united enough to carry out their 
own principles, and that the Conservative 
party was both united, and the strongest 
one in the country and in Parliament, he 
felt bound to give his most determined op- 
position to the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM:—Mr. Speaker, 
I do not rise to enhance the value of the 
reported speech of the noble Viscount the 
Member for Tiverton, much less to depre- 
ciate the value of the reported speeches of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. I shall 
not now follow the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down into an historical sketch 
of the decline and fall, as he thinks, of the 
great Liberal party; neither shall I specu- 
late upon the prophecies in which he has 
indulged as to its future policy. I find the 
question before us to-night to be this— 
Shall the Government which the hon. 
Member for Dorset supports continue in 
the possession of power with the consent 
of a majority of this House? That is the 
issue to be decided, and to that issue I will 
endeavour to address the few observations 
which I have to offer to the House. Now, 
Sir, 1 am placed in a somewhat painful 
position. I have been driven from the seat 
which, by the forbearance, or, indeed, grace 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite I have some 
time occupied in this House, and having 
been received upon these benches [tronical 
cheers]|—hon. Gentlemen opposite cheer 
because pain has been inflicted upon an 
individual, but I do not believe that 
sound is one of certain triumph, or that 
it pressages certain victory — well, Sir, 
having been received upon these benches, 
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I am not permitted to give a silent vote— 
and I would gladly have given a silent 
vote—but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the leader of the party opposite, has thought 
fit to indulge in observations which render 
silence on my part impossible. That 
right hon. Gentleman occupies the proud 
position of leader of this House, and, being 
80, is at the head of the largest and most 
respected body of gentlemen inthis country. 
I may be mistaken, but I have always be- 
lieved that among gentlemen there was an 
established rule [laughter]. What, Sir! 
has it come to this? After such an attack 
has been made upon me by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, am I not to be 
allowed to offer any explanation to the 
House? I cannot believe that this is a 
course which will be sanctioned, even by a 
new House of Commons. I was saying, Sir, 
that where an error has been committed, 
and an explanation has been asked, and 
when there has been an admission of error, 
an apology for error, the expression of re- 
gret, and when that expression of regret 
has been allowed to be published, I thought 
there was an established rule among gentle- 
men that the subject should not again be re- 
vived. But it seems that I was in error, for 
the leader of the House has thought fit to 
revive this subject after it has been dealt 
with in the manner I have described. I 
should be sorry, indeed, if this debate, 
upon a question involving the policy and 
the interest of a great nation, were allow- 
ed to grovel on the ground, and to be de- 
graded into a mere question of personality, 
instead of being elevated to those higher 
regions where such important subjects 
ought to be discussed ; but, since that 
topic upon which I gave an explanation in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War has been re- 
vived, I may be permitted to say that I 
adhere to the statement which my answer 
to him contained, —that, although I was 
decidedly wrong in saying that the altera- 
tion in the amount of billet money was 
made by an act of prerogative, Parliament 
not sitting, yet I adhere to the statement 
that it was proclaimed on the eve of a 
general election, and that the alteration 
was used for election purposes ; and, how- 
ever painful it may be, since the matter 
has been forced upon the House by the 
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his connection with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he avowed himself, in his first address 
at Devonport, to be the son of the Secre- 
tary of State for War ; and almost imme- 
diately after his first appearance in Devon- 
port as a candidate there was issued a 
placard, which I will now read to the 
House. 

“ A Fact for the Licensed Victuallers and Beer- 
s 10p-keepers. The present Government have taken 
care that, from the 25th April instant, every per- 
son upon whom a soldier is liable to be billeted 
shall be paid four-pence per day, instead of three 
half-pence. At a moment like the present, when 
recruiting is going on to a much larger extent than 
usual, this boon is one of great consequence, and 
evidences the desire which a good Conservative 
Government has to remove oppression and wrong 
wherever it may be discovered. Licensed vic- 
tuallers and beershop-keepers will appreciate this 
boon, and understand well the difference between 
a Conservative four-pence and a Whig three half- 
pence.” 
The placard concludes with the motto 
‘‘Vivat Regina.” Well, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer next referred, I think, to the sub- 
ject of the reparation and re-occupation of 
the barracks at Berwick. I understand 
that an election petition from Berwick has 
been presented to this House’: I have 
reason, therefore, to believe that that 
matter will be the subject of judical in- 
quiry, and until the opportunity for such 
inquiry is given I shall abstain from fur- 
ther reference to it. So also with regard 
to the packet contracts at Dovor and the 
Lever contract at Galway. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Falmouth (Mr. T. G. Baring) has 
to-night moved for returns with respect 
to the Dovor contracts. The noble Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, in his speech on Tues- 
day night, expressed the opinion, in which 
I most decidedly concur, that these ques- 
tions must be submitted to a severe scru- 
tiny, and the result of that scrutiny I 
will not anticipate. The next point, I 
think, to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer referred was the Catholic alliance. 
Upon that question I may say that through- 
out my political life I have, to the utmost 
of my power, defended the claims of 
my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects to per- 
fect equality of civil and religious rights. 
I have stood by them in circumstances 
where many of their former friends failed 
to support them. I did my utmost to 


leader of the House, I will now produce | prevent the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
my evidence to that effect. The son of the | Titles Bill, and I have uniformly sup- 
right hon. the Secretary of State for War; ported every just demand which they 


was a candidate for Devonport. 


proud of the name which he bears, and of ; of their religion. 
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serve with regret that, during the late|noble Earl was satisfied with giving to 
general election, ecclesiastical power was | these reports, erroneous in a measure, a 
used, or was said to have been used, to | contradiction in terms so courteous that I 


influence Roman Catholic voters against 
the Liberal party, and I think that in- 


finitely more has thus been done than | nial. 


| 
| 


rejoice in having this public opportunity of 
thanking him for the courtesy of his de- 
But, Sir, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


could have been done by their opponents to | chequer declared that upon this matter he 


injure their cause. 
no further. I think that Roman Catholics 
voters, and even the heads of the Roman 


Catholic Church, have a perfect right to | 


exercise an independent judgment upon 
these subjects; but I must say that I 
was astonished when I saw that my hon. 
and learned Friend the hon. Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer) was reported to 
have declared upon the hustings that 
the Roman Catholics had reason to ex- 
pect that Her Majesty’s present advisers 


would grant a charter of incorporation to | 


a Roman Catholic University in Dublin. 
Now, Sir, faith will remove mountains ; 
but the credulity that could lead men to sup- 
pose that a charter of incorporation, re- 
vised by the right hon. Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Whiteside), the Member 
for the Protestant University of Dublin, 
and with the great seal of Ireland append- 
ed to it by the hands of Lord Chancellor 
Napier, would be granted to a Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin implies a be- 
lief in miracles exceeding anything that 
could be conceived of infantine simplicity. 
But, Sir, the latest charge of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appears to me the 
most serious. It refers to a statement I 
made that it was reported that a large sum 
of money had been collected for election pur- 
poses among the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the Conservative party, and that it was 
boasted that Lord Derby had headed the 
subscription with the large amount of 
£20,000. Now, this matter has been dealt 
with by Lord Derby himself. He has de- 
nied the subscription of £20,000 ; he has 
denied the subscription of £10,000; he has 
denied the subscription of £5,000; but I 
do not see that Lord Derby has denied that 
he subscribed a less sum, such as £200. 
Not only has he not denied his subscrip- 
tion, but he distinctly admits the existence 
of a fund of the description to which I 
adverted, and a subscription to a large 
amount. Nay, more. With great play- 
fulness he said, that subscriptions of this 
nature take place at every general election, 
and that the assertion that these large 
funds existed had no doubt produced upon 
some of the elections an effect very dif- 
ferent from what I had anticipated. The 





I will press this point | was the representative of Lord Derby ; 


and again reverting to his position—the 
highest in this House—I must say that he 
indulged in his denial in the use of an ex- 
pression which during my long experience 
in Parliament I have never heard equalled. 
I will say that his denial was couched 
in terms so offensive that I am almost 
ashamed to mention them. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to order. I shall be most 
happy if I am able to remove a painful im- 
pression from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
mind. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
a statement made in an anonymous para- 
graph. In his speech he referred to the 
statement as one he had received in that 
manner, and which he did not make upon 
his own authority, and that anonymous 
paragraph I characterized as an impudent 
fabrication. That paragraph was in my 
possession, ‘was published and circulated 
in the newspapers before the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I might have re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have assumed, even provisionally, 
the truth of that paragraph ; but I cer- 
tainly never meant to characterize his 
statement in the terms which he has 


quoted. 


Sin JAMES GRAHAM: I really, Sir, 
am rather perplexed as to the course I 
should adopt with respect to the explana- 
tion now given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He said that the statement was 
‘*an impudent fabrication.” Well, Sir, in 
all my intercourse with that right hon. 
Gentleman, I am not aware that I have 
ever said or done anything which could 
have given him reason to offer me personal 
offence. I could hardly believe that you, 
Sir, would have permitted the use of such 
an expression if it had been clearly ap- 
plied to a Member of this House. I did 
not think that the rules of this House 
would have justified it; and certainly it 
was not for me to call the right hon. 
Gentleman to order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that, per- 
haps, if I state to the House the impres- 
sion which the use of that phrase made 
upon my own mind it may help to termi- 
nate this rather painful discussion. The 
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impression made upon my mind at the 
time (and I distinctly remember the terms 
employed)—certainly was that, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has explained, the fabrication in 
question had been made use of, but that 
it had not originated with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Certainly, 
Sir, what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said, confirmed by your high and unim- 
peachable authority, is some satisfaction 
+o my wounded feelings. But the right 
non. Gentleman went on to remark upon 
the mild influences of age on me ; though 
the right hon. Gentleman presents in his 
own person a contradiction to the Horatian 
maxim,— 

“ Lenit albescens animos capillus ; ” 
because by experience he knows that one 
may lose one’s curls and still retain one’s 
taste for sarcasm and invective. Sir, I 
own my age to this extent. I had the 
honour of a seat in this House when the 
right hon, Gentleman first tovk his place 
init. I early, indeed immediately, recog- 
nized his great abilities, and without envy, 
without the slightest grudging, I have 
watched his rise to his present pre-emi- 
nence. But intemperate language in a 
position such as the right hon. Gentleman 
oceupies is always a proof to me of a falling 
cause, and I regard that speech and those 
expressions as a Lappy omen of the coming 
suecess of thisMotion. The right hon.Gen- 
tleman will pardon me if I express to him 
an opinion. I regard him as the red Indian 
of debate. By the use of the tomahawk 
he has cut his way to power, and by a re- 
currence to the sealping process he hopes 
to prevent the loss of it. When the right 
hon. Gentleman uses towards one who has 
offered him no offence language of the 
tone and character which he has applied to 
me, I say this, that I was astonished by 
the rudeness of the assault ; but I readily 
forgive it on account of the anger and 
disappointment, the vexation and despair, 
of the assailant. 

“Nune ad te, et tua magna, Pater, consulta 

revertor.” 

I gladly turn from these personal topics, 
but under the circumstances I felt it im- 
possible to leave them wholly unnoticed. 
I now pass on to review some of the acts 
of the late Government—I mean of the 
present Government. On Monday nest, 


perhaps, the expression I inadvertently 
used will be more apposite. Like the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) 
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I was a party to the overthrow of the Go- 
vernment of the noble Viscount the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton. I voted also as that 
hon. Gentleman did on the China question. 
Inever gave a vote with more confidence, 
I never locked back upon a vote with less 
regret. So likewise with regard to my 
vote on the Conspiracy Bill. I voted with 
the majority on that oceasion, and having 
overthrown the Government of the noble 
Viscount, it appeared to me to be a public 
duty not upon captious or light grounds to 
oppose the Government which succeeded 
it. I appeal t> the House—I appeal even 
to hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
—whether through the whole of last year 
I did not give them a fair support when- 
ever it was in my power to do so. During 
the progress of the India Bill I did my 
utmost to render the passing of that mea- 
sure as easy to them as possible. With 
respect to the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. Card- 
well), I agreed with them in condemning 
the Uude Proclamation. Did I conceal my 
opinion? Did I not rather do my very 
utmost to aid them? On no occasion 
until the introduction of their Reform Bill 
did I refrain, when a sense of public duty 
allowed of it, from supporting them. [ 
may be permitted to advert, as other hon. 
Members have done so, to the first India 
Bill which they proposed. I see opposite 
to me the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India. I admire his talents; I 
think highly of his administrative skill ; 
I sometimes almost regard him as the spes 
altera Rome. For that first India Bill I 
believe he was not immediately responsi- 
ble; but it was a Bill not actually stillborn 
but smothered with ridicule almost before 
its first feeble cry was heard. The noble 
Lord afterwards brought forward a mea- 
sure of substitution, and I must be allowed 

to say that in dealing with the grave diffi- 
culties of India he has not been very suc- 

cessful. After the termination, or rather the 

overthrow, of that fatal mutiny in India by 

the skill of our Generals, the gallantry of 
our troops, and the ability of the civil and 

military servants formerly attached to the 

East India Company, two great difficulties 

remained, These were the financial affairs 

of India and the reorganization of the 

Indian army. Now, how has the Govern- 

ment handled these great questions? With 

respect to finance and debt, the statement 

was officially made to the House about the 

8th of February that the Indian Exchequer 
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amount of £5,000,000 sterling. A month, 
however, had hardly elapsed before it 
turned out that this estimate was deficient 
by a sum of nearly another £5,000,000, 
and it now remains for this House to 

rovide a further loan to the extent of 
£5,000,000. Next as to the reorgan- 
ization of the Indian army. What is the 
position of affairs as to that problem at 
this moment ? While the state of Europe 
has for some time past been such as to cause 
anxiety in many quarters, 100,000 English 
troops have been detained at the opposite 
quarter of the world. As late as March 
last the Executive Government sought to 
send to India ten companies of artillery. I 
do not see the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster (General Evans) in his 
place, but we all know that it was by the 
intervention of this House, at the earnest 
entreaty of that gallant officer, backed by 
the opinion of many other hon. Members, 
that the sending out of those ten eom- 
panies of artillery was prevented. But is 
that all? The reorganization of the Indian 
army is the capital difficulty with which 
the Government and the Legislature of this 
country have to contend, if we hope to give 
permanent security to our Indian pos- 
sessions. 
done with regard to that great question ? 
They threw it down before a Commission. 
There are arrayed on that Commission 
two Secretaries of State—the Secretary 
of State for India, and the Secretary of 
State for War—the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Indian authorities, and servants of the 
Crown. They are so exactly balanced in 
numbers, so equally divided in opinion, that 
they have, as I believe, looking to the evi- 
dence and the questions put, a Secretary 
of State on each side, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Queen’s officers inclining 
one way, while the Company’s servants 
and other authorities incline the other. 
The consequence is that this great question 
not only rests in suspense, but is the sub- 
ject at this moment of the greatest con- 
flict of opinion, and it remains still unde- 
cided by the authority of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. Talk of divisions! Where 
could you have wider division than that 
which exists between the Secretary of 
State for India, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the Secretary of State for War on this 
subject ?—yet their united counsels are 
necessary to bring this important subject 
to a definitive solution. A word upon the 
subject of finance. I was not disposed wil- 
lingly or needlessly to oppose the Govern- 
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ment, or to offer any hostile remarks upon 
their budget of last year; but what was 
that budget ? Without the intervention of 
Parliament, upon the responsibility of Go- 
vernment, it allowed £2,000,000 of direct 
taxes in the shape of income-tax to be re- 
mitted. It allowed to remain unremitted 
£3,000,000 of war taxes upon tea and sugar 
and other necessaries largely consumed by 
the people. It increased our debt in time 
of peace to the extent of £2,000,000 by a 
fresh loan ; and if that sum has since been 
repaid, it can only have been so out of the 
balances at the Exchequer, which it is gn 
object of paramount importance to keep 
full at so critical a juncture as the present. 
The hon. Member for Dorset has adverted 
to the subject of church rates. Here, 
again, notwithstanding my earnest desire 
to support the Government, I found it 
utterly impossible to countenance the mea- 
sure which was brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University on behalf of the 
Government. It appeared to me to violate 
every principle for which a Churchman 
could. contend with respect to the union 
between Church and State; while it 
offered a premium to Dissent without satis- 
fying Dissenters ; it left an angry contro- 
versy open ; in short, in my opinion a more 
feeble effort to deal with a great difficulty 
was never witnessed in this House. So 
with respect to the Jews. Of all the im- 
potent conclusions that Parliament ever 
arrived at, I think the so-called settlement 
of the Jew question stands unparalleled. 
It leaves the difference between the two 
Houses untouched, and, so far from pre- 
venting controversy, it is so shaped that 
in each Session the question can hardly 
fail to be revived. Already, Sir, you have 
had ample proof that it has not put an 
end to angry and disagreeable contention 
in this House. I now turn to foreign 
affairs—though I do not intend to travel 
at length into that matter. I must say, 
however, that I heard with surprise a 
statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night with regard 
to Austria. He said, speaking of the 
Resolution proposed at the end of the 
late Parliament by the noble Lord the 
Member for London, that the carrying of 
that Resolution altogether paralyzed the 
influence of England with the Cabinet of 
Vienna: that after the success of that Re- 
solution Her Majesty’s Government were 
looked upon as a dead body, and the coun- 
sels of the British Cabinet were altogether 
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unavailing. I am open to correction, but 
if I am not much mistaken, it was after the 
vote in question that the Government of 
Lord Derby advised the Government of 
Austria to suspend its threatened invasion 
of Sardinia until a proposition made at 
their instance to France and Sardinia had 
received an answer ; and, so far from their 
influence being paralyzed at Vienna, in an 
evil hour the Austrian Government hearken- 
ed to their counsel, and suspended the in- 
vasion of Piedmont for four days, to their 
own great and, perhaps, in a strategical 
view, irreparable loss. I differ from the 
hon. Member for Birmingham with regard 
to the policy of the Government in arming 
the fleet. Their conduct in that respect 
has been, I think, quite correct. With the 
view of mediating at a fit opportunity be- 
tween the contending parties, and in the 
interests of peace, it is right that England 
should be strong, and strengthening our 
fleet has this great advantage, that to con- 
tinental Powers who fight with armies Eng- 
land so armed cannot be an object of sus- 
picion or anger. The dissolution of the 
late Parliament, however, is a point upon 
which the Government are fairly liable to 
severe censure. That dissolution was in 
theory a rash and improvident weasure, 
while practically it has led to evil results. 
[* Oh!’’] Iam not speaking of evil results 
in a party sense, but of evil results in a 
national sense. Is it seemly that the First 
Minister of England, having made a de- 
claration of policy in the House of Lords, 
and circumstances varying, and he seeing 
it to be necessary more or less to correct 
his statement, should not have an opportu- 
nity of making that correction in Parlia- 
ment, where his authority is supreme, but 
should be driven to explain himself at a 
civic feast in the Mansion-house of the city 
of London? The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has talked of the levity of 
hustings speeches, but what was the ex- 
traordinary gravity of the speech which he 
addressed to his constituents at Horsham ? 
Some doubt had been thrown upon the 
question of the relations between France 
and Russia. There was no opportunity of 
answering any question here or in the 
House of Lords; Parliament was dissolved; 
and the hon. Gentleman was compelled by 
a sense of public duty to make the follow- 
ing important communication from the 
hustings at Horsham :— 

“In connection with the question of the sup- 


posed alliance between France and Russia, the 
Government of this country considered it their 
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duty to address to the Emperor of Russia a direct 
and categorical inquiry as to whether such a 
treaty containing anything hostile to England did 
exist ; and the answer received from Prince 
Gortschakoff was as follows:—‘I do not deny 
that there may exist a written engagement be- 
tween France and Russia, but I can assure you in 
the most positive manner that such arrangement 
contains nothing that in the most distant manner 
could be interpreted as constituting a hostile 
alliance against Europe. If Lord Malmesbury 
should be questioned on the subject, he may 
answer with confidence in the above sense, and I 
give you my personal guarantee that the declara- 
tion will not be falsified by the facts.’ ” 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
may be permitted to state that in one re- 
port of my speech the language which the 
right hon. Baronet has quoted is certainly 
attributed to me; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman refers to other journals he will 
find that the word “ Europe”’ is simply a 
misprint for “‘ England.’”” The expression 
used in the answer received from Prince 
Gortschakoff was, ‘‘a hostile alliance 
against England.” 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: I am glad to 
receive the explanation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but could anything prove more 
conclusively the inconvenience, to say the 
least, of having such importan’ matters 
communicated to the public in an election 
speech, with imperfect means of reporting? 
—and what must be the opinion of Prince 
Gortschakoff when he hears that during an 
interregnum of nearly six weeks our Go- 
vernment were driven to the necessity of 
publishing the contents of important de- 
spatches from the hustings at an election ? 
But the awkwardness does not end here, 
for I understand that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave to his constituents at 
Aylesbury a somewhat different account of 
the Russian communication. The Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs did not deny 
that Prince Gortschakoff admitted there 
was a written engagement, but I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said at Ayles- 
bury that there was no written engage- 
ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: No treaty. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: No treaty— 
a written engagement as distinguished from 
a treaty. But if there be nothing hostile 
to England in this written engagement 
which is not a treaty, why has it not been 
communicated to England? Has it been 
so communicated ? If it has not, that is a 
circumstance of the utmost gravity, capable 
of exciting serious apprehension, and show- 
ing how dangerous it was to disable the 
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Crown from taking the advice of Parlia- 
ment at so critical a juncture. Now, I 
have before said I entirely approve of an 
efficient armament. But during the in- 
terregnum, and when the Government, as 
described by Lord Derby himself, was in 
the position of an officer about to be 
tried by court-martial, with the judgment 
not yet pronounced, when he could not tell 
whether his sword would be returned to 
him or not—under these circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government has, without the 
advice and knowledge of Parliament, taken 
two of the most important steps with re- 
gard to the army and navy any Government 
could adopt. Public necessity may have 
justified those measures. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that they were necessary ; 
but I say this, that by adopting those 
measures Her Majesty’s Government have 
exposed themselves to a most awkward 
alternative. They either knew there was 
an imminent danger of war, or they were 
iguorant of it, and had been grossly de- 
ceived. Ido not think they would at- 
tempt to deceive us; but being deceived 
themselves, and having recklessly dis- 
solved Parliament, they were involved in 
a great constitutional difficulty, and dealt 
with the army and navy in a manner I will 
shortly describe. First, with regard to the 
navy; they have issued a royal proclama- 
tion in which they offer a large bounty— 
£10 to able seamen, £5 to ordinary sea- 
men, and £3 to landsmen. Now, I deny 
that any offer of a bounty was necessary 
in the cases of the ordinary seamen or 
landsmen ; and with respect to able seamen 
Her Majesty’s Government have forestailed 
the decision of this House upon a question 
of the gravest and most difficult character. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Southwark has stated that the number 
of able seamen likely to be obtained by the 
bounty is small; but, small or great, the 
offer of the bounty involves an immense 
principle. What will be the effect of this 
bounty offered to novices on the 40,000 
experienced men now serving in your fleet ? 
What has been the experience of the 
operation of a bounty in the army? Has 
it not led to desertion to an enormous ex- 
tent—to the desertion of not less than 
20,000 men in the year? How will the 
bounty react in the naval service in your 
Channel fleet? Will you venture to give 
leave of absence to your seamen who have 
not received the bounty? And if you do 
not, what will be the effect on their con- 
tentment? Then, again, with respect to 
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the system of continuous-service men, which 
every wise naval administrator during the 
last five years has endeavoured to encourage, 
you must ask yourselves whether auy men 
are likely to enter for continuous service 
when they know, that not in a time of war, 
but under the distant apprehension of war, a 
bounty of £10 is offered to every able sea- 
man? And what must be the effect of the 
system on the merchant service? I have 
always contended that the effect of offering 
a bounty must be to raise the rate of wages 
in the merchant service by more than a 
corresponding amount; and I have been 
informed that wages have recently risen by 
not less than 20s. a month. Now, taking 
the number of men in your mercantile ma- 
rine at 300,000, it is evident that an in- 
crease of £12 a year in the wages of each 
man would be equivalent to the imposition 
of one of the heaviest taxes to which the 
shipping interest could possibly be exposed. 
It would bear it were it necessary; but is 
it necessary? During the Russian war I 
resisted the plan of a bounty, yet I and my 
colleagues succeeded in manning the fleet. 
I am persuaded that this plan of a bounty 
in time of peace forestalls that which is 
the compensation for compulsory service 
formerly exacted at the commencement of 
war. You have had recourse in time of peace 
to an expedient that should be strictly re- 
served for a time of war, and I believe the 
measure is imprudent and impolitic in the 
highest degree. With regard to the army, 
the Government has, by another proclama- 
tion, encouraged the arming of the entire 
community; I am wrong in saying the 
entire community—it is one class of the 
community only. But if the system is 
carried out this class-arming cannot stand 
for a moment; and if you arm the whole 
community the utmost precaution will be 
necessary—precautions carefully considered 
and wisely framed—or the consequences 
will be dangerous to the State. On this 
subject I will refer to an admirable pas- 
sage in the works of M. Guizot. When 
Louis Philippe came to the throne it was 
his duty to assist in the organization of the 
National Guard of France. Of this mea- 
sure M. Guizot says :— 

“The danger and the merit of the National 
Guard consist in the excitement of hopes essen- 
tially different. Different classes in the com- 
munity view a project of this kind from different 
points of view. All entertain their peculiar hopes, 
and all favour for the moment the establishment 
of a National Guard. The powerful organization 
of this body gave great satisfaction to those who 
were uneasy with respect to the independence and 
foreign influence of the nation.” 


[Second Night. 
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That is the view of the leading journal of 
the day in this country :— 


{COM 


“The friends of order hoped to find in the 
National Guard a force ready to maintain order, 
should the army fail from its weakness or dis- 
affection. The Liberals flattered themselves that 
the National Guard being always available, a great 
standing army would no longer be necessary,” 


This view is also entertained in this 
country :— 


“The democrats were delighted to see the great 
body of the people armed, and thus placed in a 
sition to interfere with effect in the management 
of public affairs.” 


Now, I think these sentences are pregnant 
with warning. Yet Parliament, not being 
sitting, by an act of the prerogative alone, 
the first step has been taken towards the 
establishment of a National Guard. During 
the interregnum, the Executive, with a 
boldness far exceeding its strength, has 
decided questions with regard to both 
army and navy greater than any Govern- 
ment ever before dealt with. I will now 
only trouble the House with one short 
reference to the subject of Reform. This 
was one of those questions on which I 
found it impossible to continue my sup- 
port to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, and said truly, with 
respect to the £10 county franchise, that 
the Government thought it expedient to 
accompany it with some countervailing 
provision, that might modify the applica- 
tion of it. When he came to speak of the 
borough franchise, he said that the great 
danger, in his view, was “keeping the 
word of promise to the ear,”’ while ‘‘ break- 
ing it to the hope.”’ Now, that is an exact 
description of what the Government did 
with regard to the county franchise; by 
countervailing provisions they contrived to 
neutralize it, and even to throw its influ- 
ence in the opposite direction, But we 
have not fought this battle in vain. Her 
Majesty’s Government have suddenly dis- 
covered that a lowering of the borough 
franchise is desirable. In the last Par- 
liament the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contended, 
with a pertinacity and an ability which 
I well remember, that the principle of 
the Government Bill —a principle which 
they would not allow to be touched— 
was the identity of the suffrage in the 
counties and the boroughs. Now, how- 


ever, the right hon. Gentleman not only 
discovers that it is expedient to lower the 
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borough franchise, but he actually holds 
out a prospect of a wide disfranchisement 
of the small boroughs, and a reconsidera- 
tion of the question of a redistribution 
of seats, But why were not these conces- 
sions made in the last Parliament? If 
they had been as frankly made before the 
dissolution as they were made on Tuesday 
last, I am satisfied that a Bill might have 
been carried with the consent of a large 
majority of this House, to which the other 
House of Parliament also would have given 
their sanction, and this angry question 
of a Reform of Parliament might have 
been settled on the very basis which Her 
Majesty’s Government now contemplate. 
That is not a new view of the subject. 
It is precisely the view which the saga- 
city of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
and the integrity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge presented to the Cabinet when 
this subject was first taken into considera- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Government. Weil, 
now where are we? The principle of 
identity of suffrage being essential in the 
view of Her Majesty’s present advisers 
any lowering of the franchise in boroughs 
was dangerous, inadmissible, and in fa- 
vour of the views of these democrats 
with whom I and the hon. Member for 
Birmingham are classed. So dangerous was 
it that it was not to be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] Gentlemen be- 
hind there cheer. What, may I ask, is your 
view of it at this moment? Are you 
prepared for a £10 franchise without 
compensating provisions, and are you 
prepared for a considerable lowering of 
the franchise below £10, and for an ex- 
tension of disfranchisement and redistri- 
bution of seats? Is that your view ? 

Say so with tle Government, and then 
all the difficulties with respect to Reform 
will for the present be at an end. But 
I say that great questions have been pal- 
tered with, great hopes have been excited. 

I have some sympathy with the late House 
of Commons which the right hon. Gentle- 

man the Member for Droitwich (Sir John 

Pakington) treats with so much contempt. 

I think that it was treated in an un- 

worthy manner. But you shall hear, both 

with respect to the dissolation and with re- 

spect to the vote of want of confidence, 

words which convey with the utmost vigour 

and perspicacity the opinion which I enter- 

tain as to this Amendment; and perhaps 

the House will bear with me when I say 
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that it is with this quotation that I mean 
to conclude. The words are these :— 


Her Majesty's 


“For the exercise of the prerogative of dis- 
solving, for the time, for the mode, for the oc- 
easion, for all the circumstances attending a 
dissolution, the advisers of the Crown will be re- 
sponsible to a future Parliament. It is a despe- 
rate effort by means of agitation and excitement 
to prop up for a while a tottering Administration. 
There is a time when the measure of the iniqui- 
ties of a Government is full. There is a time 


when if they refuse to listen to the voice of 


friendly warning or to attend to gentler hints, 
forbearance must end, and the plainest language 
must be spoken to them.”—{3 Hansard, lviii. 
11738. 


The quotation I have read from are the 
words of the Earl of Derby in 1841, when 
I had the honour of voting with him on a 
Motion made by Sir Robert Peel, of want 
of confidence in the Government of Lord 
Melbourne. The time hasarrived. Hints 
are disregarded. The plainest language 
must be spoken. The noble Marquess 
has proposed words sufficiently intelligible, 
there can be no mistake, and without 
hesitation I give my support to the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend. 

Mr. WHITESIDE:—Sir, the right hon. 
Baronet who has just spoken, with more 
than his usual ability and lucidity, has as- 
serted—and I must say in a somewhat con- 
fident tone—that the Amendment of the 
noble Lord would be affirmed by the vote of 
the House. If, after a fair and impartial 
hearing the House is of opinion that the 
Amendment ought to be affirmed the de- 
cision will be one to be submitted to with 
cheerfulness and respect by Her Majesty’s 
Administration. But before that decision 
is arrived at common justice requires that 
something should be heard on _ behalf 
of an Administration which the right 
hon, Gentleman, with all deference to him, 
has maligned. We were prepared for this 
Amendment, long before the noble Lord 
gave his notice, by the discussions that for 
some weeks before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment took place in the press. I confess 
that I read those discussions with pain and 
humiliation. There was in them no expo- 
sition of principle ; there was no statement 
of future luminous measures ; there was 
no profound policy sketched out: but the 
burthen of all the articles of the Whig 
journals was this—will the noble Lord the 
Member for London agrce with the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton? ‘Oh! 
happy day; oh! joyful hour ’’—the noble 
Lord the Member for London smiles on 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. 
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“« The dawn is o’ercast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day.” 
For the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton frowns on the noble Lord the Member 
for London. On that smile or on that 
frown depend the hopes, the fears, the 
fate, the glory of England. These 
noble Lords have combined. What are 
the opinions of the great sections or 
parties who are either to adopt or reject 
this proposition it is not forme to say. We 
may remember that the Resolution of the 
noble Lord the Member for London was 
carried, and Her Majesty’s Government 
are still in their places; and why? Be- 
cause the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton in his speech in the last Par- 
liament condemned them to retain their 
places, and Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
done their best to obey him. What did 
the noble Lord now say? He said, 
‘Why you are a most provoking party, 
your discipline is so perfect, your order 
is so complete, that when I wish you 
to speak you maintain silence.’’ In an- 
ticipation of the noble Lord we were 
silent ; while he spoke of course we were 
speechless, because we were under the 
wand of the Enchanter. But what has he 
said? From the position he holds I ex- 
pected to hear him, when he rose to address 
the House, expound the principles of the 
new coalition, and claim the support of the 
House according to the principles which 
he advanced or the measures which he 
might announee. He did neither. And 
how did he argue his impeachment ? 
Was there ever, even for a man of his 
imagination, a speech more singularly 
destitute of freshness or novelty? He 
commenced with the old story of the 
Conspiracy Bill:—and I must say the 
noble Lord was not very respectful to the 
last Parliament that heard that measure 
discussed and that decided against it, be- 
cause he expressed no remorse, no repent- 
ance for having introduced that bill. In 
point of fact, while he commented upon 
the conduct of the Government he censured 
the Parliament that censured him, and so 
disposed of the Conspiracy Bill. Then he 
proceeded to India. But how wearisome 
it is to refer to an old debate, in order 
to diseuss how the India Bill was car- 
ried. From a practical man we might 
have expected a proof, if that were pos- 
sible, that the Government of India 
under my noble Friend (Lord Stanley) 
was weakly, inefficiently, or corruptly con- 
ducted. If the affairs of India have been 

[Second Night. 
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wisely and well managed it is a poor 
ground on which to impeach the Mi- 
nistry to refer to former debates, which 
led to the carrying of the measure under 
which the Government of India is now 
conducted. Well, then, he said, all your 
domestic measures have been failures. 
Now, the noble Lord is a fair opponent in 
debate. Is that accurate? I might ask 
him, at the period when he himself con- 
ducted the domestic affairs of the country 
with what measure of public utility is his 
name is to be associated. Might I take 
the liberty of inquiring of him what is the 
character of that measure to simplify the 
title to Landed Estates in England, on 
the introduction of which tke hon. and 
learned Member for Wolverhampton con- 
gratulated my hon. and learned Friend, 
the Solicitor General upon serving a Mi- 
nistry that allowed him to bring forward a 
measure of so large a nature? What right 
has the noble Lord to asperse the Adminis- 
tration and say, “‘ You never proposed a 
domestic measure that was not a failure,” 
throwing out that imputation in the lump, 
but not condescending to details? The 
noble Lord then proceeded to the great 
question of his life—and this question is one 
to which I will allude as shortly as possible. 
The noble Lord suggested that if another 
Minister—which was a delicate allusion to 
himself—had been in office, that war might 
not have been raging, which was now de- 
stroying the fairest portion of Italy. The 
noble Lord, who moved his Amendment in 
a speech that was very graceful aud elo- 
quent, and contained, I presume, an ex- 
position of the principles of unadulterated 
Whiggism, expounded what the principles 
of Mr. Fox were. He said he wished to 
see those principles upheld by the great 
party to which he belongs, instead of the 
opinions of Pitt and Castlereagh being 
acted upon by the existing administration, 
and he stated correctly what the opinions 
of that great champion of popular liberty 
were. I admit that Mr. Fox advocated 
the principle of non-intervention in the 
affairs of Foreign States. Nay, he went 
the length of insisting, against Mr. Pitt, 
that when the French nation cut off the 
heads of the King and of the Queen of 
France, England had no right to interfere. 
I admit the principles of the noble Lord, and 
the only thing I quarrel with is their mis- 
application ; because adopting his principle 
and adopting the argument of the noble 
Lord, I shall insist upon the vote of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham as a just 
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man, against the speech that he has made 
to-night, if he would rather, as he stated 
on a former occasion, vote against those 
who would pursue a policy of interference, 
than vote for others who would declare 
in favour of the disfranchisement of one 
or two rotten boroughs more than their 
opponents. I shall apply myself solely 
to the question of Italy. Diplomatists 
are pleased to say that there is some- 
thing in the question of foreign politics 
which is difficult for plain, every-day men 
to understand ; but there is no such diffi- 
culty in this case. The noble Lord who 
moved this Amendment and the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton argue that the 
conduct of the Government has led to this 
war, and that the management of foreign 
affairs would be in safer and wiser hands if 
transferred to those gentlemen who sit op- 
posite. ButI will disprove that by a very 
short and temperate statement. I will show 
in a few simple words how this Italian ques~ 
tion recently stood, and how the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton behaved re- 
specting it. What was the state of Europe 
in 1848? Louis Philippe was overthrown, 
France could not engage in the affairs of 
Italy, because she was entirely occupied 
with her own internal affairs—-with ques- 
tions which concerned her social existence. 
Radetsky and the Austrians had with- 
drawn from Milan, and the Austrians 
proposed to the English Government to 
deliver up the whole kingdom of Lom- 
bardy if we would act as mediators. 
The noble Lord was informed that the fate 
of Italy was in the hands of England, be- 
cause France could not interfere. The 
noble Lord himself has stated that the ob- 
ject of the great settlement of 1815 was to 
exclude the French from Italy—that Lom- 
bardy was forced almost on Austria, and 
that she took it unwillingly to preserve the 
balance of power, and in order to exclude 
France. Austria proposed to withdraw 
from Lombardy, on equitable terms, which 
the noble Viscount rejected. The noble 
Lord has contradicted me once before on 
this matter, but I hardly think he will con- 
tradict me again. Let me call the attention 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle to the part which he took in this 
very transaction—because how he and the 
noble Lord are to sit together in the same 
Cabinet, I cannot understand. A special 
message came from Austria to the noble 
Viscount, and offered to the noble Viscount 
the entire kingdom of Lombady if we would 
interpose as mediators in the quarrel. 
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After ten days’ consideration the noble 
Viscount answered that England would not 
interfere unless Austria would agree to 
give up not only Lombardy but Venice. 
Lord Ponsonby apprized the noble Lord 
that Austria would not give up Venice— 
and our offer was refused. Radetsky again 
drew the sword—the war broke out in 
italy — what followed everybody knows, 
and I assert that the noble Lord is thus 
the author of all the confusion which now 
prevails there. Lord Normanby knows the 
truth of this, for four months afterwards the 
noble Viscount opposite wrote to him a de- 
spatch imploring him to use all his influence 
with the French Government to induce 
Austria to repeat the offer she had made ; 
but Austria refused, and told us it was too 
late. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, who to-night exerts 
his eloquence to endeavour to bring back 
the noble Lord to power, investigated this 
question carefully and closely, and let me 
read to you the bitter words in which he 
described the noble Viscount’s conduct and 
character. ‘‘ Austria,’’ he said— 

‘« Austria, at the moment the first onset was 
made, appealed to the noble Viscount and to Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the midst of its diffi- 
culties, to mediate between her and Piedmont. 
But what was the sine qua non on our part to- 
wards a friendly Power in the midst of difficul- 
ties? The noble Viscount insisted, as a condition 
precedent to an acceptance of the mediation, that 
Austria should not only abandon Lombardy but 
surrender Venice ; and as Austria would not con- 
sent to the surrender of Venice, the noble Viscount 
declined to undertake the mediation. It is impos- 
sible to say what has been the effect of that act of 
the noble Viscount. My belief is, that the insur- 
rection of Hungary was the consequence ; and, 
what I regret as much as any man, the interven- 
tion of Russia, the interference of that country to 
crush the Hungarian insurrection having thus 
been rendered necessary.” 


Her Majesty’s 


That is a severe criticism ; but I maintain 
it to be strictly true ; ifit were not I would 
not quote it. And now follows worse :— 


“ Has the noble Viscount promoted the cause 
of Italian liberty by the course he has pursued ? 
Piedmont was twice in one year at the mercy of 
the invading army of Austria. Rome is in pos- 
session of the French army. Lombardy is under 
the military rule of Austria. Venice was recon- 
quered, And we cannot forget the daring ex- 
ploits in Naples, which the noble Viscount was so 
anxious to uphold.” 


That is the summary of the foreign policy 
of a Minister who has told you in this 
debate that the foreign policy of the 
country is in such unsafe hands that un- 
less you transfer the management of it to 
him—him, who is branded by the right 
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hon. Member for Carlisle as the author 
of the war in italy and the insurrection 
in Hungary—you will not discharge your 
duty to your constituents. I see opposite, 
too, a right hon. Gentleman who signed 
the circular to call the meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms, who understands the Italian ques- 
tion well; and he, I remember, in this 
very matter charged the noble Viscount 
with what I should be slow to impute to 
him—equivocating with the Ambassadors 
of foreign Powers, and dealing with the 
Ministers of other States in the spirit of 
an attorney. Such is the opinion of a 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Wilts (Mr. S. Herbert), who called a 
meeting to restore the noble Viscount to 
Power. That opinion was expressed in 
reference to a matter of which I dare 
say the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London will remember some- 
thing —the political escapades of Lord 
Minto in Italy —‘‘the wandering mis- 
sionary,” as Sir William Molesworth 
ealled him. Did any man ever hear of a 
Government sending out a nobleman to 
exhort the subjects of a foreign State 
to agitation which might end in insurrec- 
tion, to make speeches to the crowd 
from a baleony, and call out to them 
* Viva lV Indepenza d'Italia”? The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the words I quote, 
gave the House an admirable summary of 
all the absurdities and follies which were 
perpetrated by that noble Lord under the 
direction of the noble Viscount opposite. 


“ Well, we got deeper and deeper in the mire of 
those arrangements, till, step by step, the noble 
Lord arrived at the conclusion that Sicily must 
be separated from Naples, and set up as an inde- 
pendent State. Sicily, with a population not ex- 
ceeding that of this town, the only question with 
him being whether that State should be a republic 
or monarchy. We began by promoting constitu- 
tional reforms ; we ended by promoting separate 
nationalities.” 

The ability with which the facts relating to 
this matter were investigated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the ridicule which he 
heaped upon the noble Viscount, convince me 
that, if with his experience and knowledge 
of Italian affairs he sits down in the Cabi- 
net of the noble Viscount, it will last but a 
very short period. Without all their teeth 
drawn I cannot conceive how this ‘‘ happy 
family”’ is to get on, but I am convinced 
that if such a Cabinet did not speedily fall 
to pieces it would plunge the foreign policy 
of the country deeper into the mire than 
it has ever been before. I agree with the 
noble Marquess who moved this Amend- 
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ment (the Marquess of Hartington), that | now for his imputations upon me and the 
Fox laid down correct principles as to the | Government of which I am a Member, and 
foreign policy of this country; but I sub- | from which he shall not escape. When the 
mit to him that I have shown the noble right hon. Gentleman speaks under the blue 
Viscount opposite to have violated these | flag of Carlisle a sacred flame of vehemence 
principles most signally in the instance of | is kindled within his breast, and he employs 
Italy at least. What is the meaning of | a very different tone there from the calm 
non-intervention ? Every law book on inter- | and solemn and deliberate manner in which 
national law lays it down that you have no | from the heights of his philosophy he lays 
right to interfere in the domestic affairs of | down his maxims of policy for your adoption. 
a foreign nation, but I should like toask any | But what right had he to attack my right 
reasonable man (not a diplomatist) why did | hon. Friend at the head of the Admiralty, or 
we withdraw our Ambassador from Naples ? | my gallant Friend the Secretary for War, 
As I understand it, the meaning of that | in a manner so unjustifiable that he has 
act was that France and England were of | been compelled to withdraw his accusa- 
opinion that they had a right to direct | tions? Is it only the honour of the Mem- 
Naples as to the manner in which she | ber for Carlisle that is sacred in this coun- 
ought to conduct her internal Government. | try? What was the meaning of his com- 
It could not mean anything else, for Na- | ing here to-night fortified with his placard 
ples never showed any disposition to attack | in his pocket? What was his accusation ? 
or insult us. What, then, becomes of | It was that an act of corruption had been 
the noble Visecount’s practice of Fox’s | perpetrated by a gentleman as pure in his 
principles of non-intervention? But what! publie conduct as any man who ever 
do you say to the noble Lord’s beha- | crossed the threshold of this House. And 
viour to Belgium? Belgium is a free| what is his excuse for that unjustifiable 
State; Belgium took no part in the Rus-|charge? That he had forgotten that the 
sian war, and never made any attack upon |change made in the allowance to the 
us; yet, what was done by the famous | soldiers was done under an Ac‘, of Parlia- 
Treaty of Paris with respect to Belgium? | ment. He admits that he was entirely mis- 
Why, Lord Clarendon and the representa-} taken; and then, in effect, he says, ‘I 
tives of France, without any notice to Bel- | charged an act of political corruption. I find 
gium, signed a protocol, purely, I believe, | that I was all wrong ; but you ought to be 
to gratify the Emperor of the French, com- | greatly obliged to me for confessing my 
pelling her to modify her free press aecord- | error, when I couldn’t help it.”” The real 
ing to the demands that might be made | fact is that the War Office cireular to which 
upon her by the Government of France. | the right hon. Baronet referred was the 
These are my short grounds for stating | immediate consequence of the passing of an 
that the foreign policy of the noble Lord | amendment in the Mutiny Act. It was 
has been incomprehensible, and that you | issued and signed by the proper officer with- 
ought not to change the Administration at | out any communication whatever with the 
least upon the ground of his superior man- | Secretary of War, and the Under Seeretary 
agement of foreign affairs. But there are | who drew out the circular was Sir Benjamin 
other points that have been made in the | I[awes, whois, I believe an excellent Whig, 
course of this discussion, and I come at| and according to the tenets of Gentlemen 
onee to the speeches of the hon. Mem-| opposite, a Whig can do no wrong. The 
ber for Birmingham and the right hon. | right hon. Baronet this evening said that he 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle. It has| would not notice Galway and the Lever 
been said that comparisons are odious ;| line of packets; but I shall notice it. I 
but I protest that I prefer the manly, | assure the right hon. Gentleman that when 
bold, and candid opposition of the hon. | his speech reached Ireland it very much 
Member for Birmingham to the slow and | hurt the feelings of many persons there ; 
subtle accusations of the right hon. Ba-| and you will observe that the advocate 
ronet, delivered with much solemnity, but | of popular rights speaking on the hustings 
with no small carcasm. The right hon. | considers that he has a licence there that 
Baronet comes before you, he says, an in-| would not belong to him elsewhere. He 
jured man, and in a most unforgiving man- | says in his speech at Carliske—‘* What is 
ner he forgives you. What right has he | the case as to Galway? Here I can speak 
to represent himself as an injured man ? | more positively.’’ He certainly was more 
I, too, like others, have read his speech at | positively wrong if possible. But I must 
Carlisle, and I have to call him to account | read his charge in his very words. After 
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stating the nature of the Cunard contract 
he comes to the charge of corruption, his 
object being to account for the result of elec- 
tions which had recently taken place in Ire- 
land, not according to what we know to be 
the fact, but according to his own uncha- 
ritable exposition of the matter. When I 
have shown the right hon. Gentleman that 
his statement is groundless, I have no doubt 
that, with the same generosity that has cha- 
racterized his retraction of all the other 
charges, he will, in the handsomest man- 
ner possible, make reparation to those 
whom he has aggrieved. His charge is 
this :— 

“Now, Government bethought themselves, at 
the instance of a valuable body of members in the 
west of Ireland, that it would be desirable to add 
to this communication a communication by Gal- 
way, at a cost of £70,000 a year. I say it would 
have been cheaper for the people of England to 
give the Government £100,000 capital to be ex- 
pended in secret service money in buying up the 
Galway votes and debauching the voters rather 
than £70,000 under contract for seven years.” 
The charge is too plain to be misunder- 
stood. You, the Members for the West 
of Ireland, made a corrupt proposition to 
a corrupt Government, and that corrupt 
Government, on the eve of an election, 
made this bargain ; whereas it would have 
been cheaper to have bought you with cash, 
and to have given you the means of de- 
bauching the voters of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman is familiar, I have no doubt, 
with the writings of Sheridan, and he will 
remember that that incomparable wit de- 
scribes those who draw upon their imagi- 
nation for their facts. Where, I ask, were 
the facts to justify that statement made 
upon the hustings at Carlisle? What au- 
thority had he—I will not say for invent- 
ing, but for imagining that charge which 
he brought against a body of Members of 
this House and against the Government of 
which I am a humble Member? That ae- 
cusation is utterly destitute of foundation. 
I beg to inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that neither Lord Eglinton, nor Lord 
Derby, nor any Member of the Govern- 
ment would be guilty of the practice 
to which he adverted any more than he 
would himself. What are the facts which 
he did not make himself acquainted with ? 
Iu 1852 I sat upon a committee which 
was held at the Mansion House in Dublin, 
when a most eminent merchant, Mr. Guin- 
ness, was Lord Mayor of Dublin, and upon 
the committee were Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
Colonel Latouche, the present Chancellor 
of Ireland, the Lord Mayor, and myself. 
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The question which was suggested by a 
large body of mercantile men to that com- 
mittee was whether, in consequence of the 
great traffic that existed between Ireland 
and America it might not be possible to 
establish a packet communication between 
Galway and Halifax, which the map showed 
to be the shortest line of communication 
between the great continent and Ireland. 
I ventured myself to write a pamphlet on the 
subject — although the discerning public 
would not read it—to prove what I had bee 
lieved for many years. The Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce investigated the subject, and so 
did various other mercantile bodies through- 
out Ireland. The Belfast men said, If we 
get this communication from Galway, we 
will complete the lines of railway from the 
west to the north —we will send all our 
traffic to the west of Ireland —we shall 
have a mail which will give us our letters 
and our remittances one or two days earlier 
than we receive them now ; and as an inte- 
gral part of the British empire we think 
that we have a right to this accommo- 
dation. Now, what was the contract ? 
Not one farthing has been paid upon it 
yet, and never will be, unless it be pos- 
sible to construct that description of ves- 
sel which shall make the passage from 
Galway according to the terms laid down 
in a strict bargain. When those vessels 
shall be made and that accomplished, the 
contract may take effect—but not till 
then. Now, every Member of Parliament 
from the north, south, east, and west of 
Ireland is in favour of a communication 
from Ireland to America ; but the right hon. 
Baronet, instead of viewing with favour 
the feeling of an entire nation, and recog- 
nizing its right to demand a moderate 
stipend to promote the traffic between two 
great and free countries, turns round upon 
the Government, and stigmatizes its mem- 
bers as corrupt for listening to these just 
and reasonable demands. 1 warn the right 
hon. Baronet against this harsh policy, 
and he will excuse me for giving him this 
warning. The elections for Ireland are 
over. For the first time since 1829 a Con- 
seryative majority has been returned. Let 
him not suppose that if we do, by the con- 
fidence of the country, gain political power, 
that we are about to use it otherwise than 
to promote and advance the good of all 
classes. Is it true that Galway is corrupt? 
Why the noble Lord who represents that 
town is in opposition to the Government. 
The interest of his family is rather given 
to the noble Viscount. I never heard that 
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he has been corrupted by the contract. I 
have never heard it, and I do not believe 
it. He will vote, I suppose, against the 
Government, as he has always manfully 
done, and that will be the best refutation 
of the charge that the Members of the west 
of Ireland have been debauched or corrupt- 
ed. The next point which the right hon. 
Baronet made wasthe Roman Catholie com- 
pact. Too long have the Whigs used the 
religious question for their own benefit. As 
long as the Roman Catholicsof Ireland voted 
for the Whigs they were a virtuous, enlight- 
ened, grateful, and consistent people. 
After the Whigs have for many years pos- 
sessed power and done nothing—after long 
experience of their inability to do any good 
for the country, some Roman Catholicsthink 
fit to exercise the franchise in favour of 
native gentlemen whose families sat in for- 
mer Parliaments ; they say they are tired 
of all agitators, and they have returned 
— to their honour be it spoken—men 
whom they can believe. And now they 
are accused of being factious and corrupt ? 
I beg to inform the right hon. Baronet that 
I mightretort onhim—coalitions are odious. 
As for myself, lrepresent my native Univer- 
sity, and it is the highest honour which I 
can ever hope to possess. But the righthon. 
Baronet is mistaken if he supposes that I 
am about to join him and certain so-called 
religious journals, which write up the noble 
Viscount while maligning the Roman Catho- 
lies because they thought proper to support, 
withcut corruption, men who, I trust, will 
benefit the empire. A coalition is a very 
odious thing. There has been a coalition 
Government. The noble Viscount was 
Home Secretary, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was then in office. A coalition was 
made in Ireland which will never be for- 
gotten, as the saying is, ‘‘ while grass 
grows and water flows.’’ Mr. John Sadleir 
was made a Lord of the Treasury. I have 
just had in my hands the papers relating to 
the last of that party who was placed in the 
Income-tax Office, and has become a de- 
faulter. One was expelled from this House. 
Another is said to have committed suicide. 
Another was likewise in the Income-tax 
Office, and having committed serious of- 
fences eseaped. That was a coalition which 
we can all understand and remember. I am 
of opinion that the rank and distinction 
which were then given to the notorious prin- 
cipal of a provincial bank gave credit and 
circulation to its paper, and caused ruin to 
many innocent persons. I ask who was it 


placed Mr. John Sadleir in power? The 
Mr. Whiteside 
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noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London is not likely to inquire how it hap- 
pens that he does not possess that popu- 
larity in Ireland to which his personal vir- 
tues, commanding talents, and great dis- 
tinction might entitle him, I have always 
received the utmost courtesy from the noble 
Lord, but insult is remembered more than 
injury. He once described the Protestants 
as a miserable, monopolizing minority, in a 
passage which is not original, for I found 
it in one of the orations of Mr, Fox. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I quoted 
from Mr. Fox, and I stated at the time 
that Mr. Fox had used it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: We have only 
been accustomed to it in Ireland in its 
original shape, and I am glad the noble 
Lord was so candid as to refer to the au- 
thority which he quoted. The noble Lord 
described the Roman Catholic religion in 
his celebrated letter, and so disposed of 
the Irish nation. It was said, that when 
Parliament created the £12 voting fran- 
chise in Ireland, the Conservative party 
would be destroyed; but the fact is, that it 
is stronger than it ever was. The right 
hon. Baronet talked of the Catholic combi- 
nation, and said he had read in the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Bowyer) something about a charter, and 
that we had granted it. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I said it was 
incredible that you should advise it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I understood the 
right hon. Baronet to insinuate that, 
coupled with the fact that J am member of 
a Protestant University, though it is not 
exclusively Protestant, and has not been 
for the last sixty years, I was to assent in 
some way to this charter which is to be 
granted hereafter to a Roman Catholic col- 
lege in Dublin. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: I said just 
the reverse, that it was incredible you 
should advise such a charter. 

Mr. WHITESIDE : That is a mode of 
speech. When a man wishes to insinuate 
a thing, he says it is quite incredible. 
I will give a clear and satisfactory account 
of what happened on that subject. Twenty- 
five Irish Members of Parliament waited as 
a deputation upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as twenty-five Members waited 
upon him in reference to the land ques- 
tion, and they asked the Ministerto be good 
enough to consider the subject of the char- 
ter. It was totally unconnected with the 
elections, and I believe occurred a month or 
two before the elections. Let me ask why 
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these should not so act, if they thought fit ? 
We see what are the ideas of the right 
hon. Baronet. If Members of Parliament 
only ask what he approves, they are very 
well-behaved men; but if they notify that 
they have a demand to make of a public 
nature, of which he disapproves, and 
which is published in the newspapers it 
is aconspiracy. These twenty-five Mem- 
bers did wait upon the Minister. The 
Minister heard them for the first time 
in his life, and informed them that the 
subject would be considered. Neither 
myself, nor the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nor the Lord Lieutenant, nor 
my noble Friend the Chief Secretary, nor 
any one that I know of, directly or indi- 


rectly, gave any promise, express or im- | 
plied, in reference to the charter to induce | 
those gentlemen to give any vote they | 


do not choose to give on this or any 
other night. The right hon. Baronet 
is accustomed to give us the chilling 
testimony of his experience of political life. 
I am not a very old Member, nor have | 
long been a servant of the Crown, but I 
understand it to be my duty, as a servant 
of the Crown, to act directly, honestly, 
and in a manner which will bear the test 
of investigation, and I do not understand 


is accustomed if it be that description which 
he exemplifies. I will state everything 
which passed in reference to the Roman 
Catholic party without reservation. They 
called on the Minister and asked him whe- 
ther he would undertake a settlement of the 
land question. I believe that is a question 
to which they are sincerely and conscien- 
tiously attached. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) applied to me 
to know when certain Bills which I under- 
took to draw, would be brought in. He 
called attention to the case of a priest 
who had been evicted and deprived of 
the value of his improvements, made in 
the faith of a supposed contract, and he 
asked whether such a grievance could 
not be remedied. I answered that I 
thought it could; but I never told any man 
saye the members of the Government, 
what would be the provisions of the mea- 
sures I should propose. The Irish inde- 
pendent party did not say, ‘‘ Before we 
vote, tell us what you can do for us.” 
That independent party have never asked 
directly or indirectly for a place, and 
they have never received it. The hon. 
Gentleman, (the Member for Dungarvan), 
refused to be a magistrate of the town 
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which he represents ;, which I think was 
an absurd decisicn, because a Roman 
Catholic has a right to be a magistrate as 
much as a Protestant. Mr. Fagan, who is 
now no more, called the attention of my 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, to the investigation into 
the University of Dublin, and said that 
all the recommendations had not been 
earried out, because no new scholar- 
ships had been founded to which Roman 
Catholics might be admitted. My noble 
Friend undertook the settlement of that 
question, and the heads of the University 
in a spirit of true liberality, did found four- 
teen additional scholarships, which were 
thrown open to members of the Roman 
Catholic religion. I am not ashamed to 
have approved of that measure. I repu- 
diate an uncharitable policy. If the Ro- 
man Catholics prefer to come to the ancient 
University which I represent they will be 
heartily welcome ; they will meet with no 
insult, no discourtesy ; they will inform 
their minds by the study of the noble works 
of antiquity, and will enter publie life 
better prepared for the duties which they 
have to discharge. Such has been our 
conduct with reference to Irish measures ; 


‘and if the people of Ireland are contented 
the policy to which the right hon. Baronet | 


with them, that is the highest praise which 
the Government can receive. The hon. and 
learned Member for Cork (Mr. Serjeant 
Deasy) very feelingly objected to two 
appointments—those of the Chancellor and 
the Attorney General. That was very 
natural, He thinks that those officers 
might be changed with advantage, and he 
possesses both the abilities and the ineli- 
nation to undertake the duties of my 
office. I have been asked what the cri- 
minal code wasto be. A measure has been 
prepared establishing the same criminal 
statute law for England and Ireland, and 
it is ready to be laid on the table of the 
House. The conspiracy to murder ques- 
tion and others of importance are dealt 
with in that measure, which, while it re- 
duces the cases in which offences are to 
be punished by death, simplifies and conso- 
lidates the law ; thus accomplishing that 
which, under the administration of the 
noble Viscount, was never effected. Was 
it, then, worthy of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet,—is it worthy of eminent men in 
this country—to try to raise against us the 
religious question in Ireland? We have 
not compromised our faith or our religion. 
We hold both sacred, but we have learned 
to think we can maintain both with perfect 
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sincerity and consistency, with charity and 
justice to all classes of our fellow-country- 
men ; and 1 am of opinion that the people 
of Ireland will, when they are once satis- 
fied of that, be as willing to give their con- 
fidence to the Protestant gentry of that 
country as to any other set of politicians. 
Never forget the Income-tax. Never forget 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wells (Sir W. Hayter), 
who, immediately before the debate on the 
budget of 1852, penned up asmall number 
of lIrish Members in a corner, and told 
them that they might be sure the Income- 
tax would never be extended to Ireland. 
They rejected the budget of Lord Derby, 
they destroyed the Government, and they 
got in return the income-tax and a personal 
explanation. Recollect that when you give 
your votes, and do justice to the present 
Government. Sir Robert Pee!, when about 
to be condemned according to the principles 
of Radamanthus, who punished first and 
inquired afterwards, once said in this 
House :— 


“I call upon you not to condemn before you 
have heard, to receive at least the measures I shall 
propose, to amend them if they are defective, to 
extend them if they shall fall short of your expec- 
tations ; but at least to give me the opportunity 
of presenting them, that you yourselves may con- 
sider and dispose of them.” 


I ask the House, is it just upon the invi- 
tation of the two noble Lords who have 
now composed their differences to destroy 
the Ministry before their measures have 
been heard? And to do it, why? Observe 
the fair and manly argument of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham—how unlike the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet! That 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘I do not object to 
the dissolution. I do not object to your 
foreign policy. Ido not charge you with 
corruption at the elections, because I have 
no facts to go upon.’’ On what ground, 
then, does he quarrel with us? Upon the 
one single ground of Parliamentary reform. 
The hon. Gentleman is about to descend 
from being the leader of a great party to 
become the follower or assistant of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. The 
noble Viscount will, no doubt, be very 
comfortable when he has on one side the 
right hon. Member for Ashton-under-Lyne 
(Mr. M. Gibson) and on the other the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. Biography is a 
delightful study. The hon. Member for 


Birmingham is a master at sketching cha- 

racter, and the noble Viscount the Member 

for Tiverton is not behind him in that art. 
Mr. Whiteside 
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The hon. Member for Birmingham has 
sketched the character of the noble Vis- 
count, and the noble Viscount has returned 
the compliment. The hon. Gentleman said 
of the noble Lord— 


“T have observed the noble Viscount’s conduct 
ever since I had the honour of a seat in this Iouse, 
and the noble Viscount will exeuse me if I state 
the reason why I have often opposed him. ‘he 
reason is, that the noble Viscount treats all these 
questions, and the Llouse itself, with such a want 
of seriousness, that it has appeared to me that he 
has no serious, or sufficiently serious, conviction 
of the important business that so constantly comes 
before this House. I judge the noble Viscount 
as a man who has experierce, but who with expe- 
rience has not gained wisdom; as a man who has 
age, but who with age has not the gravity of age, 
and who now, occupying the highest seat of power, 
has (and I say it with pain) not appeared affected 
with the due sense of the responsibility that be- 
longs to that elevated position. We are now in 
the hands of these two noble Lords. They are 
the authors of the Russian war. It lies between 
them that peace was not made at Vienna upon 
some proper terms, and whatever disasters may be 
in store for this country, or for Europe, they will 
lie at the doors of these noble Lords.” 


The noble Viscount has favoured us with 
his view of the political character of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Speaking 
of that hon. Gentleman, he said— 


‘* He (Mr. Bright) asks me to explain the mean- 
ing of ‘the balance’ of power. Now, the hon, 
Member for Manchester and I differ so much upon 
almost every question involving great principles, 
that I am afraid I shall be unable to gratify him 
by complying with his request to explain the mean- 
ing of the expression ‘ the balance of power,’ The 
hon. Member, however, reduces everything to the 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence, and I 
verily believe that if this country were threatened 
with an immediate invasion likely to end in its 
conquest, the hon. Member would sit down, take 
a piece of paper, and would put on one side of the 
account the contributions which his Government 
would require from him for the defence of the 
liberty and independence of the country, and he 
would put on the other the probable contributions 
which the general of the invading army might 
levy upon Manchester ; and if he found that on 
balancing the account it would be cheaper to be 
conquered than to be laid under contributions for 
defence, he would give his vote against going to 
war for the liberties and independence of the coun- 
try, rather than bear his share in the expenditure 
which it would entail.” 


Now, Sir, I think that a coalition of per- 
sons who entertain these agreeable opinions 
of each other will form a Ministry of which 
England may be proud. I entertain no 
doubt that the nob'e Viscount and the hon. 
Gentleman will enter upon their duties 
each with a solemn sense of his responsi- 
bility and a firm determination never to 
yield to anything said by a colleague. 
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The hon. Member for Birmingham has a 
great horror of war, but the Members of 
his philanthropie sect have a peculiar way 
of making war in their own fashion. [ 
remember hearing a story of a Quaker 
who, being on board a ship which was at- 
tacked by pirates, and finding one of them 
boarding the vessel, clasped him round the 
waist and dropped him overboard, saying 
mildly, “Friend, thou hast no business 
here.”’ And in justice to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham I must say that I have 
no doubt that if an enemy touched our 
shores, he would be found among our 
volunteers, and that if he did not firea 
rifle he would wield a bludgeon with no 
little execution. The policy of the hon. 
Member is one of neutrality, but his neu- 
trality means a general disarmament of the 
country. He says that he will vote for the 
noble Viscount because there is no danger 
from Austria or Sardinia ; he has no sus- 
picion of any other country, and the best 
way to show that we have no suspicion is 
to break up our army, dispose of our ships, 
and disband our sailors. Is that the policy 
of the noble Viscount? Why, there is 
not a more bellicose Minister than he. He 
would not allow the honour of England to 
be invaded, nor her.soil desecrated by the 
foot of an enemy. The policy of the noble 
Viseount and that of the hon, Member for 
Birmingham are wide as the poles asunder. 
Why, then, does the hon. Member support 
the noble Lord? He says to the present 
Government, ‘‘I know very well that I 
cannot gain my objects through you; I 
never shall be able to carry out my views 
while you are in power, and therefore I 
am determined that you shall change 
places with the noble Lord.’’ The hon, 
Gentleman in effect says, I will make 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
Minister, in order that I may squeeze what 
I can out of him. When I have done that, 
then, like Warwick, I will kill him and go 
on breaking up Ministry after Ministry, 
until 1 have accomplished that which is 
the darling object of my life. Now, that 
is a clear and intelligible policy, and it is 
manfully avowed. 1 cannot help congra- 
tulating the hon. Gentleman, as well as 
the right hon. Member for Ashton and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wilts, who signed the requisition conven- 
ing the meeting which took place at Willis’s 
Rooms, on the prospect of the entire 
unanimity of feeling which is likely to 


pervade the Government of which they are | 


to be members, and upon the circumstance, 
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that while they are prepared to agree on 
matters of principle, they are perfectly 
ready to set aside mere matters of detail ; 
such, for instance, as the ballot. The 
speech which was made on that question 
by the late Attorney General in the course 
of last Session must no doubt have been 
very flattering to the feelings of the noble 
Viscount, in whose Administration he 
served, while he must have been equally 
flattered to find that his own remarks upon 
the same occasion where characterized by 
one of the stanchest of his adherents (Mr. 
Berkeley) as ‘complete rubbish.” For 
my own part, I have read with no little re- 
gret certain statements which have been 
made as to the constitution of that future 
Administration which the noble Viscount 
appears so anxious to construct. I have 
seen placarded the names of more than one 
hon. and right hon. Gentleman, Members 
of the Liberal party, who, it is said, are 
to be consigned to political extinction. The 
noble Viscount, it seems, is about to take, 
not a cordial, but, it is to be hoped, a re- 
spectful farewell of his old friends, and to 
find his new colleagues below the gangway. 
That is not a course which is likely to en- 
list the sympathies of a united party, such 
as that to which I have the honour to be- 
long. We have stood by one another in 
the conflict, and we certainly should not 
dream of placarding the names of those 
Gentlemen in our ranks who had always 
been true to their leaders, or saying to 
them anew Ministry must be formed by the 
sacrifice of the most respectable members 
of the old. But, perhaps, it is somewhat 
presumptuous in me to advert to a subject 
of this delicate nature. I shall content 
myself with saying further that the ques- 
tion upon which you are called upon to 
decide by the noble Mover of the Amend- 
ment under discussion is whether, as matters 
stand, the existing Administration is en- 
titled to your confidence. With respect to 
the answer whieh you will return to that 
question I have come to a different con- 
clusion from that at which the noble Vis- 
count oppesite seems to have arrived. I 
confidently anticipate that your verdict 
will be pronounced in favour of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

The debate was then further adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’eluck. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 10, 1859. 


Mivotes.] Took the Oath.—Several Lords, 
Pusuic Bitts.—1* Sale of Gas. 
2° Vexatious Indictments ; Debtor and Creditor; 
The Companies (1859); Law of Property and 
Trustees Relief Amendment. 


THE MILITIA.—QUESTION, 


Lorp AVELAND asked the Under- 
Secretary of War whether any and what 
steps had been taken to afford instruction 
in musketry practice, and in the use of the 
rifle to the staffs of the disembodied militia 
regiments, so that they might be compe- 
tent to teach their men; and whether any 
Enfield rifles had been issued to them or 
to the regiments of militia ordered for 
training ? 

Lorp ROSSLYN said, that his noble 
Friend at the head of the War Department 
had conferred with the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief, and arrangements had been 
made to send a portion of the permanent 
staffs of the disembodied militia regiments 
to Hythe for instruction in rifle practice. 
No Enfield rifles had been issued to the 
disembodied militia regiments, but some 
had been already issued to the embodicd 
regiments, and it was intended to issue 
more from time to time, as the men should 
be reported to have become proficient in 
the use of the weapon. 


ENDOWED SCTIOOLS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lord BROUGHAM said, that he had 
on the previous evening presented eight 
petitions, praying for an Amendment in 
the law relating to the trustees of endowed 
‘schools. In consequence of the conflicting 
legal opinions with reference to the eligi- 
bility of Dissenters to serve as trustees, 
there had for a long time been constant 
litigation in places where those schools ex- 
isted. in one case no less than between 
£4,000 and £5,000 had been spent in law 
- costs. Tle had given notice of his inten- 
tion to bring in a Bill to amend the law 
with reference to these schools; but he 
understoud that one having that object was 
. about to be introduced in ‘*another place” 
by an hon. and learned Friend of his, and 
believing that the question was in safe 
hands, he should await the progress of his 
hon, and learned Friend’s measure. 
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VEXATIOUS INDICTMENTS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorv CAMPBELL moved that the Bill 
be now read 2%. The present Bill was, 
word for word, the same with that he 
had introduced in the last Parliament, and 
which had passed through all its stages in 
their Lordships’ House without a division. 
It was sent down to the other [ouse, where 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General had consented to take charge of 
it, coneurring in all its provisions. 

Lorpvd WENSLEYDALE said, he still 
entertained the same objection to the Bill 
which he expressed last Session—namely, 
that it would interfere with the privilege 
which every subject of the realm possessed 
to put the eriminal law in motion. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, that he was 
very much inclined to take the same view 
of the measure as his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Wensleydale), but as it had 
in the last Session passed through all its 
stages without a division he thought they 
ought not now to oppose the second read- 
ing. As, however, the Bill had been read 
a first time only on the previous evening, 
he thought he was moving the second read- 
ing at a very early period. He presumed 
that his noble and learned Friend was anx- 
ious to have all the credit which might at- 
tach to the author of a good Bill, and was 
therefore afraid lest anything might inter- 
fere to take this measure out of his hands. 
Perhaps, too, his noble and learned Friend 
was anticipating an elevation from his 
present to a still higher judicial position. 
Should his anticipations prove well-found- 
ed, he (Lord Lyndhurst) was sure that his 
noble and learned Friend would discharge 
the duties of his future position with as 
much ability as that which had character- 
ized the performance of his previous judi- 
cial functions. 

Loro CAMPBELL said, he eould as- 
sure his noble Friend opposite that it was 
his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor, (and long might that noble 
and learned Lord be Lord Chancellor), 
who had suggested to him to move the 
second reading that evening. 

Tue LORD CILANCELLOR said, he 
would, in the first place, thank his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Campbell) for 
his kind wish, which he was sure was a 
sincere one. It was quite true, that when 


his noble and learned Friend had named a 
more distant period for the second read- 
ing, he (the Lord Chancellor) suggested 
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that as it was a measure which had been’ 
already discussed by their Lordships, there 
would probably be no objection to read- 
ing it a second time that day in order 
that it might be passed through their 
Lordships’ House as quickly as possible. 
As to the objections which had been urged 
to the Bill, he might state that its ob- 
ject was to prevent a person going be- 
fore a grand jury and preferring an indict- 
ment against a party behind his back and 
without notice, and then procuring a war- 
rant and getting him arrested with the 
view only perhaps of extorting money. 
The Bill, in order to meet this evil, pro- 
vided that these charges should in the first 
instance be publicly investigated before a 
magistrate, and he confessed he could not 
see in such a provision any interference 
with the rights and privileges of the sub- 
ject. le therefore did not apprehend 
that their Lordships would have any difii- 
culty in giving their assent to the second 
reading. 
Motion agreed to. Bill read 2° 
Committee negatived. 
Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 10, 1859. 


Minotes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Criminal Justice, 

Middlesex (Assistant Judge); Fishing Vessels 

sing the Nore; Galway Harbour and Port 

Act (1853) Amendment; Adulteration of Food, 
&c, Prevention. 


OPERATIONS IN INDIA. 
LETTER OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM MAJOR 
GENERAL SIR EDWARD LUGARD, K.C.B. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received from Major General 
Sir Edward Lugard, K.C.B., a Letter in 
return to the Thanks of this House, com- 
municated to him in obedience to their 
commands of the 14th day of April last. 

Letter read. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S SPEECH.—AMENDMENT. 
DEBATE RESUMED, (THIRD NIGHT). 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[7th June}, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Mer 
Majesty, to convey to Ler Majesty the ‘Thanks 
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of this House for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious - 
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Speech from the Throne: “To, &c. [see p. 104]. 

And which Amendment was, at the end 
of the Question, to add the words— 

“But we beg humbly to submit to Her Ma- 
jesty, that it is essential for securing satisfactory 
results to our deliberations, and for facilitating 
the discharge of Her Majesty’s high functions, 
that Her Majesty’s Government should possess 
the confidence of this House and of the Country: 
and we deem it our duty respectfully to represent 
to Iler Majesty that such confidence is not re- 
posed in the present Advisers of Ller Majesty.” 

Question again proposed, ‘* That those 
words be there added.”’ 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I was 
inclined to abstain from asking the per- 
mission of the House to make any obser- 
vations on the Motion which is now in your 
hands, but the allusions that have been 
made to myself by speakers during this 
debate, and the desire which, on the whole, 
I have to state my grounds for the course 
which 1 shall feel it my duty to take, have 
induced me to alter my former intention of 
not addressing the House. I am one of 
those who are seldom mixed up in what are 
called party conflicts, although I quite agree 
with the statement attributed I believe to 
the Earl of Derby, that great party di- 
visions are inseparable from a free govern- 
ment, and I feel undoubtedly that there are 
great occasions when no Member taking 
any interest in political affairs can be silent, 
but when all are under the absolute ne- 
cessity of declaring themselves for one side 
or the other. It would have been more 
agreeable for me, 1 must confess, if we 
had been called on to discuss some legisla- 
tive measure, and argue on its merits; it 
would have been more agreeable to me if 
I had been called upon to discuss some 
practical act of the executive Government; 
but as the question actually before us is 
the rival claims of two great political parties 
in this country to political power, | shall 
not shrink from delivering my opinion on 
that most important question. I do not 
propose to imitate the tone of the right 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Whiteside) 
who last addressed us in the debate. I 
should be incapable, even if I were so dis- 
posed, to give utterance to such fervid 
declamation ; but I must say that le was 
rather unfair to this side of the House, 
when on the one hand he taunted us with 
what he was pleased to call our unhappy 
divisions and dissensions, and in the next 
moment accused us of a disposition to be- 
come again umted. 1 think it is rather 
hard to please him, and that he ought to 
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be satisfied with the censure which he casts 
on our divisions ; and if there be a ten- 
dency—as I believe there is — towards a 
better understanding, he shouid rather 
have made it a matter of congratulation 
than an additional cause for censure. The 
difficulty of our situation at this mo- 
ment is not of our own seeking, on the 
contrary, I am of opinion, Sir, thet the 


Motion which is now in your hands has | 


been forced on the House. It has been 
forced on us by the course which was 
taken by the Executive Government during 
the last Parliament in dissolving that Par- 
liament on a pure question of political 
confidence in the present advisers of the 
Crown, I therefore do not feel as if I 
were an attacking party, but merely in the 
position of one taking up a challenge which 
had been thrown down and whieh cannot 
be avoided. Indeed, the first intimation 
that I had that there would be an Amend- 
ment on the Address was from a circular 
which I saw mentioned in the public papers 
as being issued by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and in which they stated their convic- 
tion that from the course they had taken, 
an Amendment on the Address was an in- 
evitable result, and that there would be a 
discussion on that issue on the first meet- 
ing of the new Parliament. Now, I am 
not going to travel over the ground whieh 
was taken up by the hon. Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs(Mr. Seymour Fitz-Ge- 
rald), who made quotations from speeches 
of mine delivered during the last Session 
of Parliament; but as the subject has 
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Bill, I was actuatad by two feelings, one 
to get rid of the Bill, and the other, to 
express an opinion on the circumstances 
under which it had been introduced. The 
views which I then entertained were ac- 
ceptable to the House, and the fall of the 
Ministry was an inevitable accident on 
carrying that Motion; but the sole object 
of hon. Members—at least the main por- 
tion of them—in voting for it was to get 
rid of the Bill, and to save the country 
from what they believed to be a humilia- 
tion. Well, but even supposing there be 
something in these allusions to former 
opinions, I want to know what relation 
they have to the subject before the House. 
Whether any hon. Member was right or 
wrong in his views respecting the foreign 
policy of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, will not enable him to come to a 
decision as to whether he should vote for 
confidence or want of confidence in a great 
political party at the present time; for, re- 
collect, we cannot separate political men 
from their leaders. We may admire poli- 
tical men, and believe that they would do 
good if they could; but we must look to 
the political party, which has its agencies 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and pass an opinion whether, as a 
whole, their rule is the best for the interest 
and happiness of the country. We are 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the dissolution 
was a necessity, because he could not carry 
his measures. ‘* True, our measures,”’ 
said the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ were not 


been alluded to, I shall say this, that I| successful, and this was not surprising, 
have been on various occasions opposed! when they were brought forward in a 
to the foreign policy of the noble Lord| Parliament of which only one-third were 
the Member for Tiverton, that I have! our supporters. I do not think any mea- 
expressed my opinion on that foreign! sures, however carefully matured, however 


policy frequently, and in reference to 
those subjects on which 1 then expressed 
my opinion, I have not changed it, but 
adhere exactly to the views which I took 
at the time that I expressed them. I was 
once invited by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Sheftield to pass a very 





strongly worded eulogy on the policy of 


happily adapted to the circumstances they 
were intended to meet, could have been 
successful in a Parliament so constituted. 
We knew that our measures could not be 
earried, and that was a just reason for ap- 
pealing to the country.”” But Parliament 
then dissolved contained a larger Liberal 
element than it does at present. The ob- 


the noble Lord with reference to Greece, | ject of the dissolution was then to increase 
but I declined, and voted with hon. Gentle- | the Conservative element, and how could 


men opposite in condemnation of the noble | 
Lord’s policy. I seconded the Motion of | 
my hon. Friend the then Member for the 
West Riding in reference to China, and I | 
do not regret the course which I then took. ' 
I believed at the time I was acting in ac- 
cordance with sound policy, and my opin- | 
ion has been fully justified by subsequent | 
events. With regard to the Conspiracy 
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the passage of Liberal measures be helped 
by making the Parliament more Conserva- 
tive than before? I considered that the 
object of those who advised the dissolution 
—Idon’t blame them for it—was, as it 
were, to crush the existence of the Liberal 
party, inasfar as it was in their power 
to do so. Well, such being the object of 
the dissolution, how can we believe that, 
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as Liberals, we should be justified before 
the country and our constituents in voting 
political confidence in a Government which 
had thus acted? I have heard one or two 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House 
say, they think Liberal measurcs would be 
best promoted by maintaining for some 
time longer the present Government in 
power. They believe conscientiously that 
such would be the effect of maintaining a 
Conservative Government in power, and no 
doubt they have satisfied their consciences 
as to the course they take, but I cannot 
understand by what course of reasoning 
they bring themselves to that conclusion. 
There is the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay). I have heard a rumour 
that he is about to vote confidence, politi- 
eal confidence in Her Majesty’s present 
Government and their followers. Now, I 
am one of those who were first to congra- 
tulate the hon. Member for Sunderland on 
his return to Parliament. I congratulated 
him on having defeated Mr. Hudson; I 
congratulated him because I thought he 
would be a very useful Member of this 
House, from his great experience in mer- 
cantile affairs, and in matters connected 
with the shipping interest. I also con- 
gratulated him because I believed him to 
have a sincere desire to promote the cause 
of Reform and peace. While my hon. 
Friend’s election was going on, I read 
the accounts of it with some interest, 
and one, a paragraph in the Times, 1 
shall take leave to read to the House :— 
‘* Mr. Lindsay addressed an immense meeting 
in Sunderland on Monday night. The To~ies have 
been somewhat lavish in their expenditure, and it 
was broadly stated at the meeting that Mr, Hud- 
son was being supplied from the Carlton Club,” 


I think that having congratulated my hon. 
Friend on his return I have a right to be 
surprised that having defeated Mr. Hud- 
son, he is about to vote just as Mr. Hud- 
son would have done had he been elected. 
My hon. Friend will hardly think it quite 
fair that those who supported him with 
such enthusiasm, on questions in which he 
may be sure they take the deepest inte- 
rest, should now see him give a vote at 
variance with the principles on behalf of 
which so great a battle had been fought 
and won. I am not going to eharge the 
Government or any party in this House 
with being peculiarly prone to corruption 
—lam afraid that the charge would not 
apply particularly to any section, and I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr, Bright) that all par- 
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ties have occasionally forgotten themselves 
at election time. But there is one point 
whieh I think is remarkable in the present 
election, and te which I think all friends 
of freedom should direct their attention— 
I mean the direct use of the power of the 
Executive for the purpose of procuring by 
inducement or intimidation the return of 
certain Members to Parliament. The right 
hon, Member for Carlisle alluded to several 
cases of that sort, but there was one which 
it seemed to me he passed by, but to which 
my attention has been called more than 
once by statements appearing in the news- 
papers, and by communications addressed 
to myself. The case | allude to is that of 
Berwick, the hon. Member for which bo- 
rough is in the House, and he will set me 
right if I am wrong. I make no assertion, 
but I ask explanations respecting state- 
ments which ought to be contradicted or 
explained. The ease of the Berwick elec- 
tion is a remarkable one, and there was a 
great feeling respecting it; but the right 
hon. Member for Carlisle put it aside on 
the ground that there was a Committee 
of inquiry into the Berwick election, when 
the whole subject would be investigated. 
That would be a complete excuse for pass- 
ing this particular ease if the matter in 
hand was to be examined by the Commit- 
tee; but on reference to the Petition it 
would be found that the matter cannot be 
inquired into, because it is not amongst 
the allegations of the Petition. But it is 
on public grounds that I allude to the 
question, Recollect that there may be 
good reasons why no persons in Berwick 
would think it worth while to inquire into 
the use of Government influence, because 
Government might be going to do some- 
thing for the town, and therefore all par- 
ties in the town might be unwilling to in- 
terfere. There has been for some time a 
desire to re-establish in Berwick the bar- 
racks which had fallen into disuse. Appli- 
cations had been repeatedly made to Lord 
Panmure and the authorities to re-esta- 
blish those barracks and to place troops 
in them, and those applications had been 
uniformly refused on professional grounds 
into which I need not enter. I have doubts 
whether even the Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment did not refuse, but there were parti- 
cular parties who were desirous of making 
political capital out of the statement that 
they had sueeceeded with the Government, 
and had succeeded in obtaining this advan- 
tage for the town. In a newspaper pub- 
lished | find this statement, which I think 
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requires explanation. I hope the hon. 
Member for Berwick will be able to con- 
tradict it. Mind, this publication eame 
out three days before the nomination, and 
being a subject of remarkable interest to 
the people of Berwick was eagerly read. 


{COMMONS} 
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be in a position of making any assertion 
of my own knowledge relative to this 
matter; but I do say that when a re- 
spectable paper, the hon. Gentleman’s 
own paper, Zhe Berwick Warder —when 


| the editor of that paper states that he has 


“We learn with great satisfaction that the long | himself had an opportunity of seeing a 
struggle to vindicate the claims of the town asa | letter from the highest authority in this 
military station has been brought to a successful | country promising that such barracks 


issue. We derive this satisfactory information 
from a private letter which we had the privilege 
of reading, addressed from the highest authority 
to a gentleman who takes a deep interest in the 
question, and whose connection with Berwick will 
be of great advantage, should they assume the 
character we anticipate. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the military authorities, fortified by the 
report of their surveyors, are about to make ar- 
rangements for the repair of the barracks, in 
order that they may be soon re-occupied by Her 
Majesty’s troops.” 

Now, Sir, since the election was over there 
has been a rumour that the work was not 
going to be done, but the circulation of 
what was called a private letter from a 
high authority must have had great influ- 
ence on the voters. There have been many 
eases of such use of the Executive power 
trought under my notice and which I could 
mention. However, I will not detain the 
House by so doing, but as the right hon. 
Member for Carlisle did not dwell on this 
matter, and as the right hon. the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer passed it over, it ap- 
pears to me to be one of those that should 
be explained, for if there is one thing of 
which Parliament should be especially jea- 
Jous, it is the direct interference of the 
Executive Government of the day in pro- 
curing the return of particular candidates 
for boroughs. I think I should fail in my 
duty as an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment did I not enter my protest against 
the influence of Government in elections, 
whether it be Conservative or Liberal. I 
hope that the Minister for War will tell us 
in the course of this debate whether it is 
his intention to place a supplementary Es- 
timate on the Votes for the establishment 
of the barracks at Berwick. [General 
Pre: It is not.] Then will the hon. 
Member for Berwick say whether this is 
true or not? It appears in this paper, 
[‘* Order !””]—it appears here that a letter 
was received in Berwick and publicly cir- 
culated.or made known—for I find it no- 
ticed in the public papers — stating that 
such a promise of barracks had been made 
three days before the nomination. [** No, 
no!”’] If I am wrong, the hon. Gentleman 
will have the opportunity of setting me 
right. It is quite obvious that I cannot 


Mr. Milner Gitson 





shall be given to the people of Berwick, 
it is important, for the justification of the 
Executive Government, that that charge of 
the Berwick editor should be contradicted 
or explained. An hon. Friend of mine 
seems to suspect that independent Members, 
situated as 1 am, might, in reference to this 
Motion, be drawn into some purely party 
division which they might not be able alto- 
gether to defend. I will endeavour to de- 
fend, so far as appears to my judgment 
reasonable, the course which I shall take 
in voting for this Amendment. When the 
Earl of Derby first came into power, in 
1852, he stated that one of the missions of 
his Government was ‘‘ to stem the tide of 
democracy.’’ Subsequently, the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Derby announced an 
intention of entertaining the yuestion of 
Parliamentary Reform, and they went the 
length of submitting a Bill to the House 
which the House pronounced to be not a 
measure calculated to promote a freer and 
broader representation of the people, but 
rather to be of a retrograde character. 
Amongst others, I was of that opinion, 
and it appeared to me but natural, seeing 
that it was the professed creed of the great 
Conservative party to do all they could to 
arrest and stay the popular desire for Re- 
form, that if they did bring in a Reform 
Bill, it would be, to use the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, of so *‘ mitigated and 
moderate a character,’’ that it would con- 
fer no power upon those classes that it was 
the wish of the Reformers to enfranchise 
and to give political power to. Therefore 
I thought the Bill of the Government was 
consistent, to a great extent, with the pro- 
fessed creed of the general Conservative 
party. Butit was introduced no doubt with 
different professions by the leader of this 
House, and even now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman assures us that if we, the Reformers, 
will only trust him once more, and. will 
allow the question of Reform to remain in 
his hands without suspicion, he will try 
again and really introduce a liberal, a com- 
prehensive, and a conclusive measure of 
Reform. I must say that I believe 1 havea 
very fair share of credulity. I am ready to 
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believe as easily and as much as most inen, 
but I am rather afraid that my expecta- 
tions would be disappointed were I to sup- 
pose that the party opposite, whose views 
must necessarily influence the right hon. 
Gentleman, would allow him, even if he 
desired to do so, to bring in and to pass a 
liberal, a comprehensive, and a conclusive 
measure of Reform. I have the honour of 
being a constituent of the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s, and I find that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman told the electors of East Suffolix 
at the last election, something very different 
to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would lead us to expect. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman in some degree reiterated 
the statements of the Earl of Derby—that 


Her Majesty’s 
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|faet is that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends opposite can only deal with the 
| question in the spirit we want it dealt with, 
by a deliberate betrayal of the promises 
they have made to the great bulk of the 
electors who supported them at the late 
election. Upon the ground, therefore, of 
Parliamentary Reform, I cannot vote con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s present Admi- 
nistration. How can I vote confidence in 
them on the question of religious equality 
and freedom of conscience? What did we 
witnessin the last Parliament? Myhon. and 
learned Friend brought forward a Motion 
for altering the Roman Catholic Oath in 
conformity with the religious convictions of 
the Roman Catholics of this country, and 


Speech—Amendment. 





a Conservative Governmevt was necessary | who was the violent opponent of that Mo- 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of ‘tion? The Attorney General for Ireland. 
democracy, which democracy is now ropes: | That right hon. and learned Gentleman led 
sented by an alleged combination hetween | the van, and I say that, notwithstanding all 
the noble lord the Member for London! that has been said about the Roman Ca- 
and my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- | tholies having a desire at this moment to 
mingham. Now, what did the hon. and} support the Administration, that on reflec- 
learned Gentleman say to the electors of | tion they will see that the liberty of reli- 
East Sutfolk, of whom I am one, with a! gion to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
view to influence me in my support? In| is more likely to be effectually promoted 
his speech to the electors at Ipswich, on! by the Liberal party, who had uniformly 


the 26th of April, he said that he felt con- 
vinced that notwithstanding the lapse of 
twenty-seven years since the passing of the 
Reform Bill a further Reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people was not really and 
truly called for, either by the public voice 
or the public opinion of the country. Well, 
then, if be it not be called for by the public 
voice or by the public opinion of the coun- 


try, the right hon. Gentleman would not | 


| and consistently advocated religious free- 
dom, than by the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. And I would further reeommend 
Irish Gentlemen, that if they believe that 
there is this sudden desire to do justice to 
the Roman Catholics come over Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, to lose no time in going 
up with a deputation to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, and ascertainivg from him 
whether he still retains the opinions he 








be justified in attempting to pass a liberal, professed in the last Parliament, or is 
a comprehensive, and conclusive measure willing to make those alterations in the 
of Reform, even if he were willing to do} Oaths which their conciences require. For 
so. I do not think it reasonable to expect | myself, I am very much afraid that when 
any real and satisfactory measure of Re-, this division is over, the Roman Catholic 
form from that party whose professed creed ! Members will find but little encouragement 
for years had been hostile to Reform ; and | from Her Majesty’s Government—though 
I cannot but demur to the idea that we on, I would not say so much if they had taken 
this side of the House are to be induced to | the opportunity of an earlier application ; 
take the formidable step of voting against: but although hopes might have been held 
the great body of our co-operators as a’ out and expectations encouraged, I think 
political party upon the vague assertion of; it is impossible from the political connection 
the right hon. Gentleman that at some over the length and breadth of the land 
time or other he will be willing to under-| which supports the present Administration 
take to introduce and to pass this liberal, | —I think it is impossible for them to do 
comprehensive, and conclusive measure. full justice to the consciences of our Ro- 
To come to me as one who desires Reform, | man Catholic fellow subjects. They have 
and ask me to vote confidence in you as Re- | always been the first to avail themselves 
formers, because you tell me that at some! of the no-popery ery. We know by expe- 
future time you will bring in a liberal mea- | rience in this House—for we have listened 
sure of Reform, is trifling with the founda-| to the painful attacks which have from 
tions of our Parliamentary system. The time to time been directed against the con- 
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victions of Roman Catholics, and which 
have been sympathized with by the great 
body of the Conservative party—wl it we 
have to expect from that party in the liree- 
tion of religious liberty. These are ] arlia- 
mentary grounds, as it appears to n:2, for 
voting for the Amendment. We mus: view 
these things in a Parliamentary and con- 
stitutional sense. We must get rid of mere 
personal feeling on a great occasion like 
this ; when the Crown has called upen the | 
parties in this estate to declare their poli- | 
tical predilections, their political obliga- | 
tions, and their political allegiance, per- 
sonal feeling must be put aside ; and every 
man ought, if he does justice to himself 
and to his political friends in the country, 
to record his vote in favour of that political 
party to which he is prepared to give his 
allegiance, and with whom his political con- | 
victions sympathize. Now, with regard to | 
another important question—the question 
of neutrality. Iam not one of those who | 
are disposed to charge the Government | 
with a direct desire to support by patent | 
acts either side in the war now going on in | 
Italy ; but I hold the opinion which is! 
universally entertained, I believe, through- | 
out Europe, that the Government of this | 
country at this moment have at least | 
Austrian sympathies. It may be said that 
there is not much in mere sympathy, but I 
am not quite sure, when Ministers of State 
rise in their places in parliament to express 
opinions bearing upon the alleged rights 
and feelings of any one of the belligerents, 
I am not quite sure whether sympathies so 
expressed can be promulgated without, to 
a certain extent, involving this country — 
I will not say hostilely—but by creating a 
feeling that it is more favourable to the one 
side than to the other. The Earl of Derby 
some time ago said in ‘‘ another place”’ 
that the grievances of the Italian subjects 
of Austria were mere sentimental griey- 
ances, and the Ear] of Malmesbury, in the 
other place, laid great stress on the treaties 
of Vienna, and stated that those treaties 
had been signed by the Sovereign, or the 
representatives of the Sovereign in former 
times, and that the Government of this 
country would therefore be bound to up- 
hold and maintain them. That speech of 
the Earl of Malmesbury was followed by 
another speech of the Earl of Derby, in 
which he hinted that perhaps this war was 
not conducted or undertaken with a desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the Italian 
subjects of Austria, but that there were 
ambitious views behind. Is it the business 
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country to be uttering opinions in Parlia- 
ment which shall be offensive at least to 
one side that is engaged in this war? 
There may be nothing i in what I say, but 
it does appear to me that there has been 
in this country something which rather 
brings into question the idea that there is 
that honest neutrality —that neutrality 
which will not make an enemy on either 
side—earried on, not only by the acts but 


_by the counsel given to foreign nations by 


Her Majesty’s Government, I hold that 
the French alliance—I do not say treaty 


' alliances—but I hold that friendly relations 


and a good understanding with France are 


‘of all things most important to the happi- 


ness and welfare of this country. I there- 
fore am one of those who regret to see 
|adisplay at this time of alarm and sus- 
| picion without a single fact on which you 
can put yonr finger in justification of such 
alarm; and I do also deeply regret the 
‘custom that has prevailed of late of putting 
an unfavourable construction on everything 
that is undertaken in reference to those 
affairs by the French Government, rather 
than waiting for the current events and 
taking the Emperor of the Frenzh at his 
word until he deceives you, but not enter- 
ing into adverse speculation, which eannot 
but make friendly relations with France 
impossible to observe. I think hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides must agree to this 
doctrine. I am not, to use the words of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, a person to put 
any romantic confidence in any foreign 
Power; but I am averse to the habit of 
incessantly finding out imaginary dangers 
vy putting unfavourable constructions on 
the acts of the French Government with- 
out the slightest justification. For myself, 
I shall undoubtedly await for the produc- 
tion of the papers that have been promised 
before [ undertake to pronounce any opinion 
as to whether the Government are honestly 
neutral in this war or not. But when we 
are promised papers from the Foreign 
Office, I have had sufficient experience to 
tell you that we ought not always to be 
guided in our conclusions by such docu- 
ments. An honourable friend of mine was 
invited to enter into some rather awkward 
negotiations in a borough a little before the 
last election, but he said, ‘‘ If this should 
come out, what will people say ?’’ The 
reply was—‘‘ Oh, never mind, I will write 
you a letter that you can show, which will 
make it all right.” [“Name, name.”’] Lam 
not making a charge against any one and 
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therefore I am not bound to mention the 
name. Iam afraid that when reviewing 
our foreign diplomacy we must not, in 
forming an opinion of the views of the Go- 
vernment, be content to be guided alto- 
gether by the information that is to be ob- 
tained from diplomatic documents which 
Ministers of State may think fit to lay be- 
fore a popular assembly like the House of 
Commons. I should of course be depart- 
ing from what I believed to be the wish of 
the House if I were to travel over the 
ground that has been trodden over by the 
Government during these negotiations with 
France, Austria, and Sardinia, I will 
await the production of the papers, and 
although I am not without some slight 
alarm, yet, as we have the solemn assurance 
of the Government that they desire to be 
neutral in the war, I will let the matter 
rest there for the present, and I liope we 
shall be able to devote our attention to do- 
mestic legislation —the reform of our social 
system and the various improvements that 
are pressing on our consideration, and that 
we may not by some unfortunate interven- 
tion have the whole attention of the coun- 
try directed once more to the most un- 
fortunate thing that could happen—a con- 
tinental war, in which we were ourselves 
engaged. The only question now before 
us is whether the present Government have 
obtained the result for which Parliament 
was dissolved. Weare not called upon now 
to go back to the diseussions that may have 
prevailed on both sides of the House, but 
are simply called upon to ascertain by a 
deliberate vote whether the result which 
the Earl of Derby desired to accomplish, 
and for which he dissolved Parliament, has | 
been obtained—whether he has secured by 
the dissolution that majority of political 
partisans that will enable him to earry on 
the Government in a manner creditable to 
himself—that will give England dignity 
and power in her relations with foreign 
countries, and at the same time be satis- 
factory to the great body of the people of 
this land? I do not believe, as has been 
stated, that the division on the noble Lord’s 


{Juxz 10, 1859} 





(Lord J. Russeli’s) Motion has had the | 
effect of weakening the hands of the go- 
vernment and depriving them of the power | 
of negotiating successfully to prevent the | 
war that has broken out. It was well | 


| two ends—war or revolution. 
| stop to dwell upon the curious insinuations 
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fore it was absurd to suppose that the war 
between France, Sardinia, and Austria 
was precipitated by the division on the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord. But an hon. Friend 
of mine, the Member for Portsmouth, a 
gen:leman of great authority on the other 
side, and who seconded the Address (Sir 
J. Elphinstone), what did he tell his con- 
stituents in his speech at the nomination ? 
He said those who had voted for the noble 
Lord’s Resolution were answerable for the 
present state of Europe, and he believed 
that had the Government been able to 
maintain a firm position in the eyes of the 
European powers we should not have seen 
the torch of war lighted on the Ticino. 
The hon. Gentleman must have but a very 
poor opinion of his constituency in point of 
intellect if he thought they would believe 
such statements as this. I do not make it 
a charge against the Government that they 
did not prevent the war. I always expect- 
ed such negotiations would be ineffectual 
after the conference of Paris. When I re- 
collect what took place there upon the pro- 
posal for settling the Italian question, and 
the remarks that fell from the lips of Count 
Walewski on the part of France, and Count 
Cavour on the part of Sardinia, I always 
felt that there was great danger of war 
breaking out upon this Italian question, 
for I believe that it was not possible that 
Austria would, without war, make the con- 
cessions demanded of her. Therefore I do 
not charge the Government with any feeble- 
ness or fault in not having by their nego- 
tiations prevented the war. And I am 
sorry that my hon. Friend the Member for 


| Portsmouth should have made me and 


others who voted for the noble Lord’s 
(Lord John Russell’s) Motion answerable 
for the war as he did in the speech I have 
referred to. The war arose from, I may 
almost say, the necessities of the position 
from the unfortunate state in which the 
Italian subjects of Austria were left. It 
must have been obvious to every man for 
some time past that the system of govern- 
ment that was carried on by Austria in her 
Italian dominions could have but one of 
I will not 


and inuendoes in which hon, Members on 
the other side have indulged about un- 
worthy coalitions and “reconciled sections.” 


known on the Continent long before that | 1 am now speaking my own opinions as @ 


division took place that the Government of 
this country, as had been repeatedly an- 
nounced by the Earl of Derby himself, was 
in @ great minority in this House. There- 


Member of Parliament. I have upon all 
occasions pursued an independent course ; 
I may have committed errors of judgment; 
I speak not in any feeling of personal hos- 
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tility to the party opposite, or to the Go- 
vernment—I merely speak those senti- 
ments which, I believe, I am bound to ex- 
press as one who is anxious to promote the 
cause of the Reform party; and I believe 


that that cause will be best promoted by | 
saying that we have no confidence in Her | 


Majesty’s present Administration: and 
that being my opinion, I shall, without 
reluctance, give my hearty support to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
made reference to him (Mr. Lindsay), and 
the course he was about to take on the 
present occasion, perhaps the House would 
allow him to state the reasons which in- 
duced him as an earnest and advanced Re- 
former—as earnest a Reformer as his right 
hon. Friend—to take the course which he 
felt it his duty to take. He had always 
voted in favour of Reform—he had always 
voted for progress and for liberty, both civil 
and religious, and holding those opinions 
he conscientiously believed that by the vote 
he was about to give he should best per- 
form his duty to the Liberal constituency 
by which he had been returned. That was 
his conscientious belief, and he was sure 
hon. Gentlemen would respect his motive 
when he said that it was a high sense of 
duty as a Reformer that induced him to 
vote against the Amendment to the Ad. 
dress. His right hon. Friend read a para- 
graph from The Times of a great meeting 
which he (Mr. Lindsay) addressed, in which 
his ‘¢ triumphant return”’ to that House was 
referred to as a Reformer, and then asked 
what would his Liberal constituents think 
of the vote he was now about to give? 
Now, it so happened that in some cor- 


respondence he had written to a political | 
friend abroad about the question of neu- | 
trality, and how it affected British ships— | 
he referred to the state of political par- | 


ties in this country, and in the paragraph 
in The Times some remarks that he had 
made in the course of that correspondence 
appeared. Some extracts from his letter 
to his friend abroad found their way to 
the press, had gone down to Sunderland, 
which he represented, and appeared in a 
newspaper there. He had those extracts 
in his box, and it might be interesting to 
the House if he read the views of the 
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The editor of this paper was an advanced 
| Liberal, as thoroughly earnest as his right 
| hon. Friend, and he continued— 

' 

| It is plainly this, whether the present Ministry 
| are to be removed from office without any defined 
| accusation or any sufficient guarantee that their 
successors will introduce and maintain a policy 
more conducive to the interests of the country. 
‘Two questions claimed prominent attention—re- 
form and peace. It is soon to be seen whether 
the Derby Administration have profited by their 
knowledge of a thorough determination on the part 
of the people to have a real and substantial mea- 
sure of Reform, and if so, whether they will legis- 
late for the nation rather than for party. They 
are certainly entitled to have the opportunity of 
| showing whether such a change has taken place. 
A factious Amendment on the Address should not 
| be countenanced by independent Liberals. As to 
the great question of peace, if Ministers prove by 
their acts that they are sincere in their declara- 
tion to maintain a strict neutrality, it would be 
| most injudicious at this time to compel a change 
|in the Administration. For these rexsons we 
| have no doubt that a large number of earnest 
; and independent Liberals will act in accordance 
with the views represented by one of our own 
representatives, Mr. Lindsay, in the following 
communication.” 





Then came the extract from the communi- 
cation to which he had referred, and the 
words which he wrote, without having any 
idea that they would find their way to the 
press; but he was not at all ashamed of 
their having done so— 


“This century has not produced a worse Go- 
vernment than that which we destroyed on the 
Conspiracy Bill, and I believe there are a few 
stern, honest, men in the House of Commons 
who have no interest but those of their country 
at heart, and who will resist to the utmost any 
attempt to reinstate the Whig party in power. 
If the present Government on the opening of Par- 
liament say that they are prepared to advance 
with the growing intelligence of the people, and 
that they will introduce a Reform Bill which will 
disfranchise a number of the smaller boroughs, 
: and grant te the others a considerable extension 
of the franchise, and that, further, they will take 
all the necessary steps to maintain an honest and 
! an honourable neutrality, while prepared to de- 
| fend the interests of England from attack, I think 
| they need have no reason to dread any hostile 
| conflict with the old Whig party, and all the force 
| that party can bring to bear against them.” 








| These were the views expressed by a 
leading Liberal of the north of England; 
they were also his views. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham was not more earnest 
for Reform than he was, The right hon. 


leading Liberal paper upon the subject of | Member sneered; he seemed to think it 


this Amendment. The editor of this paper 
said — 


“The matter before the country now is not one 
of an abstract character.” 


Mr. Milner Gibson 


|impossible to get a substantial and satis- 
, factory Reform Bill passed by the present 
Government. But what party was it that 
passed all the great measures of progress 
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of which we were so proud? It was the | ions held bya noble Lord, who in the event 


Duke of Wellington’s Government that 
passed Catholic Emancipation; it was the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel 


that | 
repealed the Corn Laws, and it was the | distinguished place in the eabinet. 


of a change of government might be sent 
for by Her Majesty, or who in any Govern- 
ment that might be formed would hold a 
His 


Earl of Derby’s Government that admitted | hon. Friend said, that ‘*he was not about 


the Jews to Parliament. In the hands of 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
(Lord J. Russell) the Jew Bill was tossed 
about like a shuttlecock, that House being 
for twenty-five years the one battledore, 
and the House of Lords the other. What 
reason had he to suppose that any Reform 
Bill brought in by the noble Lord would 
not undergo a somewhat similar process 
perhaps for twenty years tocome? The 
present Government had in Her Majesty’s 
Speech pledged themselves to a substantial 
measure of reform—to ‘‘a measure of re- 
form which Her Majesty trusts will be sa- 
tisfactory to the country.”” The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pledged himself on the 
part of the Government that he would even 
this Session, should the House demand it, 
introduce a Reform Bill which would dis- 
franchise many of the small boroughs, and 
give a considerable extension of the fran- 
chise. That, he believed, was all they 
wanted on that the Opposition side of the 
House just then. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham said, he did not know when 
the present Government would give them a 
Reform Bill, but if the Whigs came into 
office they would introduce one this year. 
But, did the Whigs really mean that a 
Reform Bill could be passed this year. Did 
they mean to say even that that House de- 
sired to see a Reform Bill pass this year ? 
Did hon.Gentlemen desire to go back totheir 
constituents instead of going to the grouse- 
shooting ? They knew that if a Whig Go- 
vernment were in office to-morrow they 
would not even attempt to pass a Reform 
Bill this year; and therefore the House had 
reason to expect a Reform Bill as early 
from the present Government as from any 
that might succeed it. Besides, he knew 
that the present Government would be able 
to pass their Kieform Bill through the other 
House—a thing which the Whigs could not 
do—and that was a great consideration 
with him. Before they destroyed the Go- 
vernment they ought to consider whether 
a better and stronger one was likely to 
succeed it. That was a great considera- 
tion with him, as an earnest Reformer and 
wishing to settle the question for the well- 
being of the people and the constitution 
also. The hon. Member for Birmingham, 
in his recent speech, referred to the opin- 





to defend the conduct of the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston), or to retract one 
sentence which he had ever uttered with 
regard to him. He (Mr. Lindsay) did not 
know whether his hon. Friend would be a 
Member of any Government which might 
be formed ; he believed that he wished to 
retain the independent position he had 
hitherto occupied, but he believed the 
right hon. Gentleman who sat next his 
hon. Friend, and who held the same opin- 
ions, was likely to be honoured with a seat 
in the coalition Cabinet. Let hon. Gen- 
tlemen consider whether a cabinet so con- 
stituted was likely to be stronger than the 
present. He need not go back to all that 
his hon. Friend had said of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton at different times; 
he would only go back to last Session to 
show what were the views which his hon. 
Friend held with regard to the noble Lord, 
and as his views were exactly the same as 
those of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ashton, he would then simply 
ask, how could that right hon. Gentleman 
and the noble Lord work well together in 
thesame Cabinet? His hon. Friend said, 
that he expected that he should obtain 
more reform and was more likely to secure 
peace from the new Government than from 
that now in office, and yet only last Session 
he said, ‘‘ When the noble Lord came into 
office he was paraded as a great Reformer.” 
[le was so paraded now—but, continued his 
hon. Friend, ** when he left oftice, he left 
nothing but confusion abroad, and at home 
nothing had been done.’’ Did his hon. 
Friend suppose that more would be done 
now than then? Did he suppose that one 
who had oecupied the distinguished position 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
and had arrived at his age, was likely to 
change his views now? It was eurious 
enough that his hon. Friend, in the same 
speech, also referred to the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, who was 
likewise expected to hold a high position 
in the new Cabinet, should circumstances 
render it necessary to form one. ‘ The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, too,’’ said his hon. Friend, ‘* had 
been Prime Minister, and the leader of the 
great Whig party, with which, somehow 
or other, those who were called Radicals 
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had dovetailed ”—that was what they were 
doing now—* but the spoils of the warfare, 
if such an irreverent word could be per- 
mitted, had always fallen to the noble Lord 
and his immediate friends.’ What reason 
had his hon. Friend to suppose that those 
spoils would not fall to him again, as they 
had done before? On the subject of our 
foreign relations, it was necessary that he 
should remind his hon. Friend that the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton had 
not been so great a peacemaker as he sup- 
em he was. At the meeting at Willis’s 

ooms the other day, his hon. Friend 
having expressed some doubts as to the 
noble Lord’s foreign policy, he (Mr. Lind- 
say), to his utter amazement, heard the 
noble Lord say, that even with regard to 
the question of peace he agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham. [Mr. Bricut: On this particular 
question of peace.] His hon. Friend 
now said that they agreed on this ques- 
tion of peace. If so, the noble Lord 
must very suddenly have changed his 
views. Looking back for many years, it 
would be found that if the noble Lord had 
not led us into war he had at least not kept 
us at peace. He (Mr. Lindsay) remembered 
a British fleet being sent, at the instance of 
the noble Lord, into the waters of Greece 
to settle a trumpery debt of £150. He 
remembered, too, the declaration of war 
against China, and when an English fleet 
poured shot and shell into the habitations 
of an innocent people in order to resent a 
fancied injury said to have been committed 
on a miserable lorcha. But what became 
of the honour of the British flag when the 
memorable despatch of Count Walewski 
was allowed to remain unanswered. Who 
took so conspicuous a part in resenting that 
insulting despatch as his (Mr. Lindsay’s) 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ashton, 
who was probably to be a member of the 
new coalition Cabinet. Reference was made 
by the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland in the debate of the 
previous night to the war in Italy in 1848, 
when the people of Lombardy might have 
been free, and when the noble Lord had it 
in his power to make them so. He (Mr. 
Lindsay) would like to have the question 
of the learned Attorney General answered, 
whether it was or was nut the case that 
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Austria agreed to evacuate Lombardy, and | 


to grant the people their freedom, and that 
the noble Lord declined to sanction that 
arrangement ? If that were so, the noble 


Lord was indirectly, if not directly, to | 


Mr. Lindsay 
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blame to a considerable extent for the 
fearful war now going on there. For the 
reasons he (Mr. Lindsay) had stated he con- 
sidered it his duty, as a calm thinking man, 
and as an advocate of Reform and peace, 
to give his vote against the Amendment 
on which they were to divide that evening, 
But he should do so for another reason, 
The question before the House was the 
Address to Her Majesty in reply to her 
Speech from the Throne. Now, in the 
whole course of the debate not a word had 
been said against the policy propounded in 
Her Majesty’s Speech, and they were asked 
to agree to an Amendment to that Speech, 
although they as Liberals entirely agreed 
with the principles laid down in it. Striet 
neutrality had been preserved by the Go- 
vernment, and they stated, moreover, that 
they had done all in their power to preserve 
peace, and papers had been offered to the 
House which would prove that they had 
done so. Nota single hon. Member on that 
(the Opposition) side ever affected to doubt 
that. Then as regarded rumours about 
sympathy with Austria, every effort had 
failed to show that there was anything but 
a rumour on that point ; and was he to give 
his vote for destroying a Government not 
on facts proved, but on the ground of a 
mere rumour? He should ill represent the 
gentlemen who had returned him bya large 
and triumphant majority if he did so. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) on the previous 
evening had made one or two of the most 
extraordinary statements he ever heard. 
He said, ** Her Majesty informed them that 
in the differences which had arisen between 
continental powers her mediatorial efforts in 
the interests of peace had entirely failed.” 
She told them that war was now raging in 
Italy, but that her determination was—and 
in this Her Majesty was loyally supported 
by all classes of her subjects—that Eng- 
land should remain strictly neutral. But 
she went on to inform them that she had 
felt it right in the present state of Europe 
to add to her naval forces, thereby dis- 
closing an apprehension that circumstances 
beyond her control might unhappily arise 
to compel reluctant England to become a 
belligerent power. All this was well 
known, but the authoritative announcement 
was, perhaps, one of the most important 
which had been made by the Sovereign to 
Parliament in our day. We had borne a 
part in negotiations now coneluded, and 
unless Providence averted the calamity we 
might be entangled in the war. War was 
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raging, and a spark from that conflagration | it was the hon. Member for Birmingham 
might reach England, and were Her Ma-|who on that oceasion showed the House 
jesty ’e Ministers to leave Her Majesty un- | that the Bill of the noble Lord, in attempt- 
protected in circumstances which the right | ing to give members to minorities, was un- 
hon. Gentleman said might be quite beyond constitational and unsound. But would the 
their control. While he (Mr. Lindsay) was | hon. Gentleman say that he would not trust 
a decided advocate of peace and economy, | the noble Lord to bring in another Bill on 
he was also an advocate, especially at the! that account? For the same reason that 
present time, when war was raging in|he would have allowed the noble Lord to 
Europe, for having the defences of the} bring in another Bill he would allow the 
country placed on a sufficient footing not | Government to do so, especially as they 
only to protect England, but to vindicate | had by the dissolution learnt what were the 
her honour, which was of far more im-| wishes and feelings of the people with re- 
portance to her as a nation, and especially | gard to the franchise which they did not 
as a commercial nation than his right hon. | know before, and there was every ho 
Friend seemed to imagine. The right hon. | that they, like the Duke of Wellington 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud gave | with regard to Catholic Emancipation, and 
another reason why he should vote against | like Sir Robert Peel with regard to the 
the Government. He stated that if the| Corn Laws, would have endeavoured to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had only ap- | meet the wishes of the people with regard 
pealed to the House against the bringing | to a Reform Bill, as the time had arrived 
forward of this Motion, be should have | when all sides of the House felt that the 
been disposed to have voted against the | question of reform must be settled without 
Amendment. Well, the Chaneellor of the | further delay. They would also possess 
Exchequer had no opportunity of doing so, | this advantage, that they could pass their 
for the Amendment was concocted, and | measure through the other House of Par- 
arranged, and agreed upon by the leaders | liament with a rapidity which it would be 
of the different sections of the Liberal | impossible for the Whigs to ensure. Under 
party before the right hon. Gentleman was/ these circumstances, and as no reasons 
sworn in. The right hon. Gentleman, how-| had been stated for giving a vote of no 
ever, took the earliest opportunity imme-| confidence in Her Majesty’s present Go- 
diately after the Amendment had been | vernment, he should certainly feel it his 
moved, to expound his policy in what he | duty to oppose the Amendment. 

(Mr. Lindsay) would call a straightforward | Mr. 8. HERBERT: Sir, I am afraid 
and honest speech. And although he did | that those persons in this House who take 
not expressly solicit the forbearance of the | offence at the reconstruction of sections 
House, he said as much when he declared | will have found some little comfort in the 
his hope that the House would give the | speech we have just heard. We are not quite 
Government a chance of carrying “out the | unanimous. There is something still to be 
Liberal policy which he had propounded, | gained from divisions among the Liberals 
The House, however, would not let him! in this House. I had hoped that I might 
have a chance, for fear that he should | get through this discussion without the 
bring in a similar Reform Bill to that of | necessity of taking a part init. I am not 
last Session. If he did, he (Mr. Lindsay) | | fond of discussions upon the merits, not of 
would vote against it, as he did last Ses- | measures, but of men. Hon. Gentlemen 
sion, for the reasons which the noble Lord | opposite will, I trust, admit that never in 
the Member for London had embodied in | our most heated controversies has a single 
his Resolution were to him unanswerable ; , word escaped from me implying any want 
but because the Government had erred with | of respect for the party to which they be- 
respect to that Bill, was that a reason for long. I have spoken of their great quali- 
assuming that they were unable to bring in ties —I have frequently acknowledged 
a Bill which might meet with approval ? |them, and if in this case I have a com- 
He confessed he could not see the cogency | plaint to make it is not directed against 
of the argument. It might as well be said | the party, but those who lead the party. 
that the noble Lord the Member for Lon- | Now, Sir, before the dissolution the Go- 
don was not fit to bring in a Reform Bill, | vernment challenged the House to an issue 
because the Bill he introduced in 1854 was | on confidence. To this House the Govern- 
even more erroneous in principle than the! ment said, before the dissolution, ‘* We 
Reform Bill introduced by the Government | | stand upon our merits. We, a minority, 
in the course of last Session. He believed | | seek to carry on the Government with such 
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concessions as we may to the Liberal ma- 
jority.” It was then ‘‘ measures, not 
men;”’ but to the country the ery was 
reversed,—it was then not measures, but 
men. Now, the Government having made 
that challenge, can hardly complain of us 
for having taken up the gage that they 
threw down, It was natural that in the 
Queen’s Speech the question should be 
again asked which was put by Her Majesty 
in proroguing the late Parliament. Her 
Majesty then prayed that Providence would | 
so direct the people of this country that 
such a return might be made as would 
enable Her Majesty to carry on the affairs | 
of the country by a majority. I appre- | 
hend that majority, of course, meant a | 
majority that would support the existing 
Government. The proposal to us to dis- | 
cuss the question whether or not that ma- 
jority has been obtained is one in itself not 





within the scope of debate. That must 
depend on actual numbers. What those 
numbers may be I cannot tell. I will not 


follow the example set on both sides of 
speaking with the greatest confidence of 
the success of the party to which one be- 
longs. I have the greatest respect for the 
gentlemen who are vulgarly and techni- 
cally called the ‘‘ whips’’ on both sides, 
but I have not that share of credulity 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ashton (Mr. M. Gibson) possesses. 
I must say that I take the accounts of 
each side with the same degree of credence 
that I give to the bulletins of contending 
generals after a battle. Until the event 
has been shown by a division I will not 
speculate upon what the result may be. 
But it is the duty of those who take part 
in this diseussion to show on what grounds 
they justify asking this question of the 
House. I agree with the noble Lord the 
Member for North Lancashire (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), in the very able and 
promising speech which he delivered in 
opening this debate, that if the Government 
have a majority as the result of the disso- 
lution they ought to have the full benefit 
of it, and that the country ought clearly to 
understand that they have it. What they 
want is strength. If they are to remain 
in, let them have more strength. We have 
a number on this side sufficient to prevent 
the Government, if they were so inclined, 
from embarking upon any very erroneous 
line of policy. If we, on the other hand, 


have the majority, it is incumbent upon 
us to show how we may best use it for 
the advantage of the country generally. 
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The dissolution was a declaration of war 
to the knife against the Liberal party. 
The Government were weary of the po- 
sition they held in the last Parliament, 
and I do not wonder at it. They de- 
termined to set up for themselves with 
a majority of their own. It was quite 
right to do so, if they thought that the 
result of the dissolution would be that they 
would obtain a majority. It was quite 
justifiable, if they felt confident that their 
measures had been good and had been 
thwarted by a factious opposition, to make 
an appeal to the country in order to see 
whether the excellence of their measures 
was so recognized that the country would 
determine that their measures should be 
carried, and would give them a large ma- 
jority to insure their success. I do not 
know that either of those justifications can 
be pleaded for the dissolution. It may be 
that the Government thought they were 
going to obtain a large majority, but mis- 
calculations were made, and they found 
themselves with perhaps thirty more friends 
in this House, and about ninety or 100 
more enemies, than in the last Parliament. 
Had they the other reason, that they were 
satisfied of the excellence of their mea- 
sures? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said they had no chanee of. carrying their 
measures, however good they were, because 
they were only one third of the House, 
Did the Earl of Derby feel that confidence 
in the excellence of those measures that 
he could stand or fall by them? The last 
great measure was the Reform Bill, and 
what did the Earl of Derby say in his last 
speech about it ?—“‘ that the course adopt- 
ed by the House of Commons upon the 
Motion of the noble Lord the Member for 
London had this effect ;’—and here I 
must say never were Resolutions framed 
by man which seemed to have such extra- 
ordinary effeet as those of the noble Lord. 
We have been told that this Resolution 
lost the Government the confidence of 
foreign Governments, and yet we know 
that at their bidding the Austrian Govern- 
ment suspended a movement which it had 
threatened, and to which it was pledged. 
Well, what was the effect of the noble 
Lord’s Resolution upon the question of 
Reform ? 

“That no single Member of that House who 
may be unconnected witn office will be by his vote 
pledged to one single provision of that measure.” 
That is the most extraordinary statement 
I ever read —the effect of a Resolution 
condemning a particular measure is to ab- 
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solve all those who have at anyjtime approv- | rather, at whose absence I rejoice, because 
ed any part of that measure from all respon- he has not heard the principles which he 
sibility for, or connection with, their pre-'| so eloquently enforced tossed to the winds 
vious opinions. It is not confined to gen-| by the right hon. Gentleman? He said 
tlemen in office, for we find that they ab-| that a lowering of the borough franchise 
solved their followers from the hopoless | was to postpone education and knowledge 
task of defending the measure upon the to ignorance and brutality. We were 
hustings. If, then, the Government had assured that there was great virtue in a 
no confidence in their chance of obtaining ' £10 house—tlat ignorance, dark and crass 
a majority, no confidence in the goodness | ignorance, was the normal state of all who 
of their measures, what was the object of lived in a house of less than £10 value— 
the dissolution? Just let me read a sen-, and that to admit such persons to the ex- 
tence upon that point, and I can’t do bet- | ercise of the franchise would be destructive 
ter than quote the words of the Chancellor to the constitution. But now we are told 
of the Exchequer, who, upon a similar | they have no prejudice against the propo- 
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occasion, said,— 


“What then is the real object? To waste a 
year. His scheme of conduct is so devoid 
of all political principle that, when forced to 
appeal to the people, his only claim to their con- 
fidence is hisname. Such arts and resources may 
suit the despotic ruler of a continental state, ex- 
hausted by revolutions, but they do not become a 
British Minister, governing a country, proud, free, 
and progressive, animated by glorious traditions, 
and aspiring to future excellence.” 


Well, what was there for this dissolu- 
tion but a name. There was no vindica- 
tion of past measures. The noble Lord’s 


Resolution had relieved them from that. | 


Well then was there any promise of future 
measures. There are some hon. Gentlemen 
tolerably confident of what will be done, 
and I must say I never knew a Minister 
make a statement of political views so void 
of everything objectionable, for he promised 
everything they wished to every party in 
the House. Let me read what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the other 
night. “Our resistance to the noble Lord’s 
Motion and our objection to lowering the 
borough franchise were,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ mere matters of detail, 
not of principle,” and then he went on to 
say,— 

“ The question of the borough franchise must 
be dealt with, and it must be dealt with with re- 
ference to the introduction of the working classes, 
We admit that that has been the opinion of Par- 
liament, and that it has been the opinion of the 
country, as shown by the gentlemen who have 
been returned to this House. We cannot be blind 
to that result. We do not wish to be blind to it. 
We have no prejudice against the proposition.” 


Why that proposition was the whole ques- 
tion that we had been debating. It was 
the very point at issue. Details indeed ! 
Do we not recollect the speech made by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Colonies (Sir E. B. Lytton), whom I 
regret not to perceive now in his place ; or 
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sition. They go on to say, ‘‘all we want 
|is to minister to the public necessities,” 
| that is to the necessities of the Govern- 
, ment representing the public; but they add 
; cautiously, ‘‘ provided the measures we in- 
| troduce are deserving of public approba- 
|tion.”” Those are certainly wider conces- 
| sions than ever were heard before from any 
| Ministers in this House. They say—‘‘ You 
| wanted reform. We offered you reform 
‘compatible with our principles. You did 
not accept it. Now we will offer you re- 
| form that is not compatible with our prin- 
‘eiples.’’ ‘* We are general merchants.” 
‘““We have samples of every article.” 
“We have been reading about political 
economy, and we know where there is a 
demand there must be a supply.” I con- 
|fess when I am asked to give my con- 
| fidence to the Government, I am at a loss 
| to know what it is I am to confide to them, 
|The hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
| Lindsay) is captivated by the promises of 
|the Government. He says he is as ardent 
/a reformer as the hon. Member for Bir- 
|mingham, and goes as far as that hon. 
Gentleman ; he knows where to go for the 
,reform which he desires, and he says, 
'**The Government have the House of 
} Lords with them, who will pass any mea- 
|sures which they may support, and they 
| will carry a Reform Bill that will satisfy 
me.”” Certainly the measures which the 
right hon. Gentleman did propose in the 
last Parliament, besides the Reform Bill, 
did not inspire me with such confidence. 
The India Bill we know was disposed of 
by a resolution of my noble Friend, which 
was not then considered to be factious or 
improper, and support was obtained from 
hon. Gentlemen usually sitting behind me 
who are now spoken of with great acrimony, 
but to whom at that time confidential de- 
spatches were shown, and whose support 
was not then deemed to be so destructive to 
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the character of those who received it as 
appears to be the opinion now. The Jew 
Bill was quoted by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), but how was 
the emancipation of the Jews carried out ? 
I remember in the debates which we had 
from year to year upon that subject there 
was one argument consistently put forth, 
that there was an exception in the case of 
the Jews which did not apply to other re- 
ligious persuasions—that there was about 
them a kind of miraculous nationality 
which no residence could change. I main- 
tained then, as I have always, that accord- 
ing to the principles of religious liberty 
in this House no clerk at that table ought 
to ask any gentleman who takes the oath 
what particular creed he professes. There 
might be a special difficulty about the 
Jews, but they have been admitted here 
in such a manner that the objection still 
remains, and is a standing cause of acri- 
mony. The Government have not taken 
a broad and intelligible principle, but re- 
versing the maxim of de minimis non curat 
lex, they have legislated in that spirit for 
the case of the Jews. They said that 
to admit the Jews would be a blow to 
Christianity in this House, and yet in 
the face of that statement, when they 
got into office, without any great political 
necessity they did the very thing which 
they said would be so destructive to Chris- 
tianity. Can they wonder then that there 
are men in this House and out of it who 
begin to question the grounds upon which 
they have acted. But then they say if 
we failed with our Reform Bill it was 
not a question of principle, and others 
have failed too—the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London himself. No doubt the 
noble Lord introduced a Bill in 1854; 
but, although he failed to pass it, it was 
not rejected. ‘To this day the House has 
not passed any opinion upon that Bill, 
[Sir J. Paxryeton: Our Bill was not re- 
jected.] The noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, when he led this 
House in the Government of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, brought in a Reform Bill. Was 
that Bill rejected? It was the universal 
feeling of the House that no question of 
Reform could be entertained when the war 
with Russia broke out. But the hon. 
Member for Sunderland says the principle 
of the noble Lord’s Bill was that minori- 
ties should be represented, and that that 
principle was condemned. Why, that Bill 


was the foundation of a great portion of 
the late Bill of the Government. 
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measure of the Government proposed a 
£10 franchise in counties, and I hope T 
am not doing injustice to the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey (Mr. L. King) if I 
say that the Government may have copied 
this proposition from his Bill. He has a 
perfect right to that portion of the Bill. 
Indeed, the day after the right hon. Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, ina very masterly 
speech, explained the provisions of the 
Reform Bill—upon which day we heard 
with great sorrow that two of the most 
influential and respected members of the Go- 
vernment had seceded from it—so general 
was the idea that the Bill belonged to the 
hon. Member for East Surrey that the Court 
newsman spent the whole day opposite the 
hon, Gentleman’s door, expecting him to be 
sent for to assist the Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer in carrying the measure. The 
noble Lord’s Bill proposed the lowering of 
the borough franchise. That subject was 
steadily avoided by the Government in their 
late Bill, because they thought it impossi- 
ble on principle to lower the borough fran- 
chise, but they proposed what have been 
called ‘fancy franchises.”” Now, how- 
ever, there seems a chance of their agree- 
ing to a proposition very similar to that 
contained in the Bill of the noble Lord as 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman has 
given us an indication that we are to ex- 
pect no opposition to a safe and moderate 
lowering of the franchise. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that my noble Friend 
the Member for the City of London was a 
Reformer. I do not quarrel, however, with 
the Government for undertaking in the late 
Parliament to deal with the question of 
Reform. As the noble Member for Tiver- 
ton said, they took the horse with its en- 
gagements, and they knew what they were 
bound to do. They came to this House, 
consisting of a majority of Liberals, who, 
although they could not agree among them- 
selves to form a Government, would, it was 
clear, agree among themselves as to the 
principles upon which any other Govern- 
ment should be conducted ; and, although 
professedly anti-reformers, although they 
had displayed very great zeal and ability 
in opposing the proposition of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey, they thought it 
their duty to bring in a Bill on the same 
model which only excited our surprise. 
The reason I would give to the hon, Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) for pre- 
ferring not to wait for the fulfilment of the 
promises of the Government — supposing 
they have an opportunity of fulfilling them 
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and for wishing to see the question of Re-, ward, but they assented to it. I allude 
form in the hands of Reformers is this:—|to the measure abolishing the property 
It is admitted that it is no easy matter to| qualification of Members of Parliament. 
carry a Reform Bill, but I have stated in| When that Bill was assented to, the 
this House, and I believe it to be true, | Government were asked by one of their 
that we always find ourselves in difficulties | influential supporters which point of the 
when the two great parties in this House! Charter they were going to take up 
do not confine themselves to that which is | next, and a practical answer was given 
their duty in right of their principles, but | by the introduction of a Reform Bill pro- 
when one of them undertakes to do the | viding for the establishment of a sort of 
business of the other, I have been blamed | electoral districts. I now come to another 
for saying that there was danger in a Con- | question — the mode of dealing with the 
servative Reform Bill, because, in the na- | claims to equality on the part of the Roman 
ture of things, the Opposition would think | Catholics. I have no wish to complain in 
themselves bound to go beyond it, and to} some respects, as regards the public in- 
outbid those by whom it was proposed. 1 | terests, of the course the Government have 
justify myself in that statement by ap-|taken. I have long entertained the opin- 
pealing to a passage in that remarkable | ion which I was glad to hear expressed last 
letter addressed to the Earl of Derby by | night by a Roman Catholic of high stand- 
the right hon. Member for the University | ing, the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) with reference | (Mr. Serjeant Deasy), that if by their policy 
to the Reform Bill of the late Govern- | the Government have succeeded in break- 
ment :— ing up that system under which religious 

“JT cannot help saying that the measure which he political Serennete * eres have 
the Cabinet are prepared to recommend is one | 9°" conterminoys, t iey have effectec great 
which we should all of us have stoutly opposed if good, I would willingly see on the opposite 
either Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell had | benches numbers of Conservative Members 
ventured to bring it forward.” returned by Roman Catholic constituencies. 
There is also another consideration which | 1 think is it a great misfortune in Ireland 
leads me to the opinion that a Reform Bill | that every Roman Catholic is considered 
should be brought in by Reformers. A com-|as bound to belong to the Liberal party, 
promise to some exteut is always made be- | and every Protestant as bound to belong to 
fore these questions are settled. No Go- | the Conservative party. The Government 
vernment passes a Bill upon subjects of | will, then, have done much good if, bya 
this nature in the exact form in which it | conciliatory demeanour towards Roman Ca- 
is laid before Parliament ; but a Bill | tholies — by satisfying their claims — they 
brought in by those who have previously | have broken up this system, and enabled 
been opposed to any great extension of | persons, without reference to their religious 
Reform is passed under the protest of those | opinions, to fall into the ranks of either of 
who would go further, and who say they | the great political parties without dis- 
are not bound by any compromise. If, on | honour, I think that a wise policy on the 
the other hand, a Reform Bill is passed | part of the Government ; but, at the same 
by the Liberal party, that party are | time, I must ask—why has this been done 
bound by any compromise to which they | now for the first time? We recollect the 
have assented, and the other party are cer- dissolution of 1852, and how, when we 
tain never to disturb it, because the measure | endeavoured to do justice upon some points 
already goes beyond their own wishes and | to our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
opinions. In such a case, therefore, there | a Protestant ery was raised against us, 
is a promise of stability and permanence | Maynooth was the popular question, and 
which I do not think we could anticipate | the hon. Member for Warwickshire (Mr. 
with reference to a Bill passed by a Con- | Spooner) was idolized throughout England 
servative Government with the reluctant | under the excitement which the agitation 
assent, or, probably, with the dissent and | produced. When I was ir office as Secre- 
under the protest, of the Opposition. 1 tary for War I proposed to send, and I am 
have referred to the manner in which the | happy to say I succeeded in sending, Ro- 
Jewish question was settled, and another | man Catholic chaplains to comfort the sick 
measure was passed to which I offered no | and wounded RomanCatholicsoldiers in their 
objection, but which, in my opinion, it was | suffering in the Crimea ; but I had to en- 
not within the scope of a Conservative | counter great opposition, which was backed 
party to pass. They did not bring it for-| by influential persons. I do not say that in 
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the presentcase there has been any compact. 
I Lave heard strong expressions of indig- 
nation at the notion that treaties have been 
signed, or that written engagements have 
been entered into; but these things are 
not done by treaties, but on a tacit under- 
standing. There have been charges of 
conspiracy, but I apprehend, that conspi- 
rators do not go and sign documents in the 
face of Masters in Chancery. I conceive 
that if it is done sincerely and bond fide 
there is nothing dishonourable in the Con- 
servative Government offering measures 
which will give relief to Roman Catho- 
lies, and holding towards them concilia- 
tory language, provided that such a course 
is not adopted at the moment, and for the 
purposes of the moment. I may state 
to the House, while alluding to this sub- 
ject, what took place with reference to Ro- 
man Catholic prison chaplains in 1854, 
when the noble Member for Tiverton was 
at the head of the Government :—lIn the 
House of Commons, June 12, 1854, in 
Committee of Supply on the Civil Service 
Estimates, on the sum of £371,933 being 
proposed for the maintenance of Govern- 
ment prisons, Mr. Spooner asked for an 
explanation of an item of £550—not a 
very large sum—under the head of special 
service provision for Roman Catholic priests, 
and was replied to by Viscount Palmerston, 
who remarked that he supposed the hon. 
Gentleman wished to know why Roman 
Catholic priests were allowed to attend 
prisoners. Mr. Spooner then moved that 
the vote be reduced by £550, expressing 
his surprise that a Minister of the Crown 
should ask them to pay for instruction in 
a religion which the Sovereign had de- 
clared, by her assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, ‘‘ an idolatrous faith and a dan- 
gerous deceit.”’ Mr. Adderley approved 
of the Amendment. Sir John Pakington 
spoke against the proposed vote. On a 
division there appeared—for Mr. Spooner’s 
Amendment, 158; against it, 136. In 
the list of that majority are to be found 
the names of Mr, Disraeli, Sir John Pa- 
kington, Mr. Whiteside, Colonel Taylor, 
Mr. Whitmore, the whipper-in of the party, 
and Mr. John George, the Irish Solicitor 
General. Ido not in the least object to 
the change of opinion that has occurred 
now, but I say to Roman Catholic Gentle- 
men, ‘‘ Recollect what we were exposed to 
in advocating your claims when on hardly 
a hustings in England could any man 
avow that he believed it was the duty of 
an English Government to give the con- 
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solations of their own Church to the sol- 
diers who were bleeding in our cause.” 
I hope that this change will be perma- 
nent, and that, if ever another Govern- 
ment should succeed hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and proceed in the same course 
of conciliation, they will not again at- 
tempt to take up their old principles, and 
that we shall not again have a Protestant 
cry raised or the country told that its reli- 
gion is in danger from these Romanizing 
Ministers. I was surprised and yet gra- 
tified to hear the tone in which the Irish 
Attorney General spoke upon this subject. 
He boasted that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland reposed such entire confidence in 
the Government that they had returned a 
great number of Members who professed 
Conservative opinions. I rejoiced greatly 
to hear the language held by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. His expres- 
sions of tolerance on religious subjects, 
as well as of affection and good-will to- 
wards his Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men, fell like dew from heaven on a 
parched and thirsty land. . ‘‘We have 
learnt,’’ he said—for I use his own words 
—‘‘we have learnt that toleration is com- 
patible with Protestantism. We have 
learnt that we can—without giving up 
those sacred things, our own faith and belief 
—deal in a conciliatory and just spirit with 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects.”’ How 
long has he learnt this? How many years, 
how many months, ay, how many weeks 
ago did this happy inspiration come upon 
him! I wish it had been earlier. Look 
back at the history of even the last twenty- 
five years. If hon. Gentlemen had learnt 
that lesson sooner, how much misery, strife, 
hatred, and uncharitableness—how many 
feelings ending in crime and bloodshed, 
would have been spared to afflicted Ire- 
land! I rejoice, however, that they have 
learnt it now. I trust it is well and 
thoroughly learnt—that there will be no 
falling back from it. And I can assure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
I shall have the greatest satisfaction and 


Answer to 


‘ pleasure in finding that a man of his great 


influence, derived from his high official 
position and the talents which dignify it, 
has become heartily and truly of opinion 
that the way to govern Ireland is by a dis- 
play of the spirit of Christian toleration and 
good-will towards those who differ from us 
in religious convictions. I know it will be 
said, as, indeed, it has been said by the 
hon, Gentleman who spoke near me, that 
the Tories pass all the good measures— 
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that, for example, they repealed the Corn 
Laws; and it will be added by some, 
“You, too, changed your opinions.” 
Well, I admit that; but let me draw at- 
tention for one moment to the cireum- 
stances of that time. Sir Robert Peel 
was at the head of a very powerful majo- 
rity. He had been—I may say we had 
been—in the course of long discussions, 
extending over some years, defeated in 
argument, and convinced that we were 
wrong. The moment we felt this, we felt 
also that we could not go on conducting 
the Government with the maintenance of 
a fiscal system that was unsound and un- 
tenable. But for this, having a great ma- 
jority, we might have held office much 
longer. But Sir Robert Peel forfeited that 
majority in order to carry out what he felt 
to be necessary for the safety of the 
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country, and necessary especially for 
the safety of the landed aristocracy. I ask 
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you have changed your opinions since the 
discussions upon Mr. Locke King’s Bill. I 
give you credit for sincerity ; but when I 
see changes made so rapidly, and at the 
same time sce that in your party there are 
so many men conscientiously disapprov- 
ing them, I am not confident that the pro- 
mises you make will be carried out; and 
therefore, if I can get these measures 
safely passed by men who can pass them 
without the sacrifice of principle, and with 
much more effect for the public good, I 
have a strong preference for a Motion that 
will insure so great a benefit. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland did me the honour to allude to me 
in a manner which has called me up on this 
occasion. He read several passages from 
a speech which I delivered upon foreign 
policy in the year 1848, and in which there 
were some remarks criticising the policy 
pursued in Sicily on an isolated occasion 





is there in that change any strict analogy | by the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. 
which changes made in order to meet the | Throughout this debate there has been a 
views of a large Liberal majority differing | very general habit of conducting the de- 
from you in opinion ; Sir Robert Peel felt fence of the Government in the following 
that, whatever might be his own convic- | fashion ;—we ask what the Government 
tions, he was not the man who ought to | has done, and it is alleged, in words like 
introduce a Bill for the upsetting of a/ tliose used by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
system which he had long supported, and | land, that they have brought us confusion 








he at once resigned office. He felt that. 
the noble Lord who sits behind me, (Lord | 
John Russell) was the proper pergon to pro- 
pose that measure. 
regard to the formation of that Cabinet | 
to which I need not allude, nor am I cog-| 
nizant of them. The task was afterwards ; 
forced back upon Sir Robert Peel, but he, 
felt so strongly in the first instance that he | 
was not the right man to undertake such a | 
work that, although at the head of a large | 
majority, he voluntarily quitted office to 
enable others more fitted than himself to | 
accomplish it. Well, we were ostracized 
from public life for years. I never mur- | 
mured at that sentence. I conceive that | 
the comparison between us and the Hivites | 
and the Hittites drawn by the hon. Member | 
for Birmingham was perfectly just. 1 
think such changes of opinion onght not to 
be treated lightly, that they warrant the’ 
infliction of a heavy penalty, and therefore 
that the House and the country were per- 
fectly right in ostracizing those who called 
themselves Peelites. I say then to those 
hon. Gentleman opposite who are changing 
their opinions on these subjects [“Ob, 
oh ! ”]—why surely there is a change in 
your opinions since 1854 in regard to the 
treatment of the Roman Catholics. Surely 


abroad, while nothing has been done at 
home. The favourite answer to all this 
is, that in the year 1848 somebody said 


Difficulties arose with | something about somebody else on some 


other question, which makes it impos- 
|sible that they can ever act together 
in a Cabinet. Now, parties have been 
_very much broken up in this House of 
late years. It is said there have sometimes 
been very sharp discussions between dif- 
ferent Members on this side of the House, 


, and that they are not always found acting 


in the same combinations. 


Well, every- 


‘body has not that felicitous, calm, and 


philosophic manner which the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen so eminently possesses, 
Some are carried away at times by their 
| feelings, and speak with violence, and even 
with acrimony. Of course the right hon. 


‘and learned Gentleman’s speeches, if ex- 


amined, would yield no particle of such de- 
leterious ingredients. I envy him that 


‘very much ; but, at the same time, other 


men are not all so happily gifted with a 
placid temperament that leads them to 


‘bestow the most mellifluous appellations 


upon their political opponents. In the 
course of what I must now call a some- 
what lengthened Parliamentary life, 1 may 


in the heat of discussion have said some 
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things which in cooler moments I might 
have thought far stronger than were requir- 
ed. But, says the right hon, and learned 
Gentleman, ‘having blamed the policy of 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) in 
Sicily in 1848, how can you possibly serve 
in the same Cabinet with him?” Really 
Iam much obliged to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman for thus offering me a 
seat in the Cabinet not yet in existence. 
But if he asks me how I am to do this, I 
answer that I have done it before for three 
years, and I have never done anything with 
greater satisfaction, And I must say that 
a mure honourable, more truthful, and I 
need not add more agreeable, colleague than 
the noble Viscount it would be impossible 
to find. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is very keen about the treaties of 
Vienna. He is horrified at the notion of 
anybody speaking of Italian suffering. 
These are the opinions of the Irish Attor- 
ney General. But there was a Mr. White- 
side who wrote not a pamphlet but a book 
about Italy, which I will not say was a 
book which nobody would desire to read, 
for it was much praised by discerning 
people, but— 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I did not say a 
word last night about the treaties of Vienna 
except that it was understood that those 
treaties were intended to exclude the 
French from Italy. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I suppose 
the right hon, and learned Gentleman is 
in accordance with his colleagues? [No !] 
Then if he is not in accordance with them, 
of course there is no difficulty. If he is in 
accordance with them, then I want to know 
what would happen if Mr. Whiteside, the 
author of the book on Italy in the nine- 
teenth century,’’ should meet the Irish 
Attorney General, and attempt to serve in 
the same Administration with him. The 
hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. Seymour 
FitzGerald) arguing in the same strain, 
attacked somebody for having said some- 
thing about somebody else some years ago. 
And that is given as a conclusive reason 
why we ought to support the Earl of 
Derby. [Mr. 8S. FirzGeratp: I spoke of 
what had been said last year.] Well, that 
is nearer, But was not the Earl of Derby 
himself once juvenile and curly, with a 
great talent for invective and sarcasm? I 
have heard that noble Earl say things of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
more sharp and acrimonious than anything 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
ever read in any speech of mine.. Does 
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the Earl of Derby, however, think it im. 
possible he may at any time sit in the same 
Cabinet with the noble Lord? Why, sinee 
those words were uttered, has not the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) been entreated 
to assist the Earl of Derby in forming a 
Government? All this is beneath con- 
tempt. You have a great question to de- 
cide,—is the Government fit, or not fit, to 
conduct public affairs, and there is nothing 
but raking up little bits from Hansard, 
showing that some one, at some other time, 
was opposed to some other statesman, 
Why, it is pitiable! But the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman (Mr, Whiteside) 
goes further, and says, “I will not tell you 
what somebody else says, but what I say 
myself.’? He tells us what happened at 
Willis’s Rooms; but it is very dangerous 
to criticise speeches you have not heard, 
and which were never reported. Well, 
what did that firebrand, the Member for 
Tiverton, say 2? Here is a man who has 
held high office, has been Prime Minister 
and Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, saying 
he ‘*believes that intimate relations with 
France are beneficial both to France and 
England, and a guarantee of tie peace of 
Jurope.”” When has the Foreign Of- 
fice announced that our intimate relations 
with France have been broken off? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the able speech he made 
when advocating the Conspiracy Bill, said 
that the alliance between France and Kng- 
land was the keystone of the peace of 
Europe. Then, is it not open to a states- 
man who has conducted affairs for so many 
years and with so much brilliancy as the 
noble Lord to express his belief that France 
is as much our ally as Austria, and his 
wish to preserve the alliance and a tho- 
rough good understanding with the former? 
Is there any departure from neutrality in 
that? Now, I wish to say a few words, 
in perfect frankness, on another point. It 
has been objected to us that we did not 
postpone this Amendment till the blue- 
houks containing the recent correspondence 
of the Foreign Office were laid on the 
table. I believe the blue-books might have 
been presented on the first day of the Ses- 
sion, But I do not bring any charge 
against the Earl of Malmesbury of be- 
ing the cause of war. I know many peo- 
ple think the war might have been averted; 
but it is very easy to judge things after 
the event, and very easy to pick out of 
blue-books the errors that may have been 
committed in the course of long negotia- 
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tions. I was therefore glad to hear that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
speaking of past negotiations under an- 
other Government could discover through 
a long series of negotiations no worse blot 
than that a sentence in some obscure 
note might be construed by two persons 
in two different ways. Blue-books are the 
most certain repositories of passages that 
ean be used by an Opposition, and to which 
it is very difficult for a Government to re- 

ly. It is necessarily so; but I don’t want 
any blue-books ; my want of confidence in 
the Government is founded entirely on 
home transactions. And here I must say 
I believe the Earl of Malmesbury has done 
his best, and I think he has been treated 
with great injustice, especially by his 
friends. They asserted, most unfairly, 
that the peace of Europe depended on his 
remaining in office; whereas, if they had 
said he was an English gentleman of good 
abilities and patriotic intentions, doing his 
best in very difficult circumstances, of which 
he had had but little previous experience, 
we should all have heartily concurred with 
them, heartily wished him success, and 
shown every indulgence in examining the 
errors he might have committed. I must 
say he has been treated with injustice by 
his friends, and that by all he has been 
harshly dealt with. Having said thus 
much on this point, I will make one or two 
observations on the state of parties. We 
all hear very much of the unhappy divisions 
on this side of the House ; divisions that 
are not so distinctly shown, I suppose, 
may be called happy ones. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the great advocate of 
party Government, says he wishes to ex- 
tend the area from which the choice of men 
for official life may be made, and reproaches 
the party leaders on this side of the House 
with being of a more exclusive character, 
He went so far as to make it a reproach 
to the noble Lord (Lord Hartington) who 
moved the Amendment, that he is a mem- 
ber of that * territorial aristocracy” of 
which he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) has been so great an advocate. But 
recollect that in choosing men from the op- 
posite party there is this great facility,— 
it is, compared with this side of the House, 
composed more entirely of one class, name- 
ly, that of landed proprietors; there are in 
its ranks distinguished lawyers and some re- 
presentatives of commerce, but hardly any 
manufacturers. It has a far greater num- 
ber of men of leisure, who can give their 
whole time to political affairs, than we have 
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on this side, On this side of the House, 
composed to a certain, though less degree 
of the same elements, we have many gen- 
tlemen at the head of enormous establish- 
ments; they would Jaugh at you if you pro- 
posed to them to give up their business to 
take office. Then, again, does not this 
very fact produce an independence of 
thought and action on this side that does 
not exist on the other? There are differ- 
ences on both sides; but on ours they have 
more scope. This adds to the difficulty of 
combination. But, at the same time, I 
should be sorry to see any Government 
commit anything like a dereliction of prin- 
ciple for the purpose of obtaining support. 
But be the causes what they may, it may 
be said that the result is that among their 
supporters the opposite party finds greater 
facilities for carrying on the Government. 
That is true if the numbers of the two 
parties are equal. Whether our numbers 
are equal will be tested by the division. I 
do not think we shall get from it what may 
be called a strong Government ; many la- 
ment that; they say parties are broken up, 
and that is lamented also, without recog- 
nizing the causes. Though some political 
question may bring masses in the House 
together, yet the tendency on both sides is 
to break up the old lines of party. You 
will never get a strong Government in that 
sense; nor dol think we want a strong 
Government in the sense the country did 
formerly. Then society was weak, and 
a strong Government was necessary to re- 
press and guide it; now society is strong 
and dominates the Government set over it. 
You may have a Government weak from its 
composition, or weak from want of support; 
I see no prospect of having a Government 
that will not be weak from want of support; 
but I think I see my way to having a Go- 
vernment strong by its composition. That 
is my justification of the vote I intend to 
give to-night. In what I have said I hope 
I have not given offence to any one ; I feel 
great respect for many individuals who be- 
long to the other party, and for some who 
are sitting on the Treasury Bench. [ Laugh- 
ter.| Itis nothing to laugh at ; I hope we 
have not come to the times when a warm 
friendship cannot be felt for a political op- 
ponent, when distinguished by character and 
attainments. As to the result of this con- 
test, if we are beaten, I shall cheerfully 
acquiesce in the decision of the House, 
nay, shall rejoice to find that the Executive 
in whose hands the affairs of the country 
are placed have been strengthened by the 
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division. If, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment shall be in a minority we shall 
have great difficulty in forming a Govern- 
ment on this side of the House. Our num- 
bers are not large. We shall be exposed 
to the opposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and we all know how he ear- 
ries on war. But I trust in that case that 
the patriotism and the good sense of the 
country would come to our aid, Which- 
ever party {s in power I trust that they 
may at any rate bring to a successful issue 
the two great questions that are now be- 
fore the public—that they may conclude 
that domestic question which threatens to 
tear open the old wounds of society which 
years ago were healed by the first Reform 
Bill, and, that they will be able to restore 
peace to Europe, and restore it in a manner 
which shall show that we at any rate in 
free England have not forgotten that 
there is a people that is struggling for 
freedom. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
frankly and fairly admitted the justice 
of the sentence of ostracism which had 
been passed on the Peel party; and 
looking to the conduct of the Coalition 
Cabinet he (Mr. Bentinck) thought that 
sentence ought to be perpetual — and 
it was because one of the objects of this 
Amendment was to remove it that he 
should vote against it. They on that, 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, had 
been taunted by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side with the silence during this 
debate of those who supported the mea- 
sures of the Government—a silence which 
they said had been imposed upon them by 
the Government. He was not in the se- 
erets of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
he certainly was not aware that any effort 
had been made to restrain the oratorical 
powers of hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House upon the first night of 
the debate, neither had he heard such a 
thing whispered in the lobby; and he 
would further say that had such an inti- 
mation been made to him he should have 
disregarded it. The fact of their having 
remained silent on the first night was to 
be explained—and he said it in no spirit 
of discourtesy to Gentlemen opposite—by 
the statement that they had heard nothing 
which called for a reply; and unless a 
person had come down with a speech 
ready cut and dried for the purpose, it was 
impossible to find anything in what had 
been said whereon to hang a speech on 
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that side of the House. The argument 
which had been put forward by Members 
of the Opposition in favour of the Amend- 
ment appeared to him for the most part 
to furnish the strongest possible reasons 
against it. The hon. and learned Member 
for Cork (Serjeant Deasy) had told the 
House that the Government had failed in 
all their measures, and asked what confi- 
dence they could have in such a Govern- 
ment. It was not his province to defend 
Her Majesty’s Government — they were 
well able to take their own part. There 
had been acts by the present Government 
since they came into office which he deeply 
lamented, with which he entirely disagreed, 
and which were to him a source of the ut- 
most political regret; but he considered 
that he should be taking a most unwise 
and most unjustifiable course if, because 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
having been such on one or two occasions 
that he was unable to support or concur in 
it, he were at once to join in supporting 
the Amendment of the noble Lord. The 
House had to ask itself in case it assisted in 
removing Her Majesty’s present advisers, 
who were to take their places, and what 
were the chances of a strong Government 
which would prove of practical benefit to 
the country. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cork had said it 
was impossible that the Government could 
sueceed on the present occasion otherwise 
than by the smallest possible majority ; 
and so far as he could guess before the 
division actually took place, supposing the 
Government to have a majority, it would 
probably be a very small one; but on the 
other hand, he anticipated that if the 
adverse Motion were successful, it would 
equally be carried by an extremely small 
majority. If therefore they were to be 
told that the present Government was not 
fit to retain office because their probable 
majority would be of such a limited na- 
ture, what prospect had they of a strong 
Government being originated by the Op- 
position, who would come in perhaps by a 
majority of four or five? The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton said the question 
to be decided was whether the Adminis- 
tration of one of the greatest countries in 
the world was or was not deserving of the 
confidence of Parliament and the country. 
That was one of the gravest possible ques- 
tions that could be entertained; but he 
repeated that there was another question 
which must also be answered by every one 
wishing to give a conscientious vote on 
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this point, namely—what was to be the 
Government that was to succeed that now 
in office in the event of the Motion of the 
noble Lord opposite proving successful ? 
According to the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton the present Government, if 
allowed to continue in office, would be the 
means of embroiling the country in foreign 
war. That was a matter of speculation on 
which he felt unable to pronounce an opin- 
ion; but, judging by what had already 
taken place, it appeared to him that the 
foreign policy of the Government had been 
able, decided, manly, and straightforward 
—and, so far as he could see, there was 
nothing in it to excite apprehension for 
the future. On the other hand, he appeal- 
ed to the House and to the country to say 
whether the advent to office of the noble 
Lord himself was likely to be regarded as 
a symbol of peace to Europe. The foreign 
policy of the Government had been dis- 
cussed at a singular time and much criti- 
cism had been passed on Lord Malmes- 
bury’s conduct, the admission always being 
made by the speakers that they were not 
in possession of the means by which they 
were to judge of what his conduct had 
really been. He had no further sources of 
information than were open to other hon. 
Gentlemen ; but he felt bound to say that 
in his opinion the policy of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office had been 
calm, dispassionate, and manly—and that 
if he had had difficulties to encounter, they 
had arisen not from any faults of his own, 
but from the proceedings of the country 
with regard to home legislation, and by 
want of proper attention to the defences of 
the country. Had those defences which 
the hon. Member for Ashton was anxious, 
he believed, to sweep away altogether, 
been in the condition in which they ought 
to have stood, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office might fairly have 
taken adifferent tone than he had, under 
the circumstances, been able to assume; 
and he believed it quite within the bounds 
of possibility that, had he been able. to 
take such a tone at that time, the conse- 
quences of the negotiations with which he 
was entrusted might have been very dif- 
ferent. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton said the present Government was 
weakened for the purposes of home le- 
gislation by the divisions existing among 
them. He should like to know, from the 
specimens they had had during the debate, 
what prospects of unanimity there were in 
the Government that was to follow. What 
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were the kind of discussions that were 
likely to take place between Members of 
the new Cabinet? If it were formed it 
would probably include the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Member for Ashton. 
Would they see them talking over the 
last occasion on which that right hon. 
Gentleman had distinguished himself by 
upsetting the Government of the noble 
Lord? If such reminiscences were pro- 
ductive of unanimity, it would certainly 
be most remarkable. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, speaking in that 
colloquial tone which he sometimes as- 
sumed, said of Ministers, that ‘‘ Those 
were not the sort of men to be on the 
Treasury Benches.’’ He should like to 
know, before displacing them, what sort of 
men were they to have in their stead. In 
the new Government which was to be 
formed they would probably have also the 
services of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London; but he could not bring 
himself to believe that these were likely to 
lead to the stability of the Administration, 
or to the benefit of the public service. 
The noble Lord was undoubtedly a most 
unfortunate statesman: he had been once 
for six years at the head of a Liberal Go- 
vernment, the fate of which was that it 
died a natural death from want of adminis- 
trative energy. The noble Lord had at 
various times attempted to bring forward 
measures that had not met the approbation 
of the country or of that House; and yet 
the noble Lord now claimed to be the only 
man in the House who had a right to 
originate those measures. His great ob- 
jection, however, to the noble Lord was, 
that he was more likely than any man to 
add to the discord and confusion which 
must necessarily characterize the new Go- 
vernment, There was hardly any great 
question which had engaged the attention 
of Parliament for the last thirty years with 
which he had not, in common parlance, 
played fast and loose. The noble Lord in 
early life was a zealous Reformer ; then 
he became in favour of finality—“ finality” 
was his motto so long as he remained in 
office ; but when he took his seat on the 
Opposition Benches he became a strenuous 
advocate of reform. The noble Lord, 
therefore, was not likely to give stability 
to the incoming Government. Then there 
was another section of public men who, 
looking at their past career, would greatly 
benefit the country by remaining out of 
office. As regarded the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle, he could only say 
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that he was unable to hail his advent to 
office as likely either to conduce to the 
harmony of the Government of whieh he 
was a Member, or to the maintenace of 
that state of things and the upholding of 
those principles which he (Mr. Bentinck) 
wished to see carried out. But he had yet 
to mention the most important personage 
of all—the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), who, for 
many years past had been a most deter- 
mined political opponent of his future col- 
leagues. Of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton he had spoken in the strongest 
terms that Parliamentary courtesy would 
allow ; and only the previous night he had 
awowed his determination neither to praise 
the noble Lord nor to retract anything that 
he had ever said. It was quite clear from 
the present state of parties that the 
Amendment could never be earried, nor a 
Liberal Administration expect to survive, 
without the cordial support of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. He (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) did not mean to say that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was to be a Mem- 
ber of the new Cabinet, but if they knew 
anything of that hon. Gentleman, they knew 
that he was not likely to give to the present 
Motion his support without a sufficient 
guarantee that the incoming Government 
would carry out a policy consistent with 
the views which he himself espoused. 
With these conflicting opinions—with these 
powerful elements of disagreement—how 
was it possible that the Liberal Adminis- 
tration could go on working with any hope 
of cordiality, or any likelihood of beneficial 
results? Neither the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton nor the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham had conde- 
scended to enlighten them as to the nature 
of their future policy—they had carefully 
abstained from stating how these difficul- 
ties were to be removed ; but it was the 
duty of that House, before coming to a 
decision on the Amendment, to inquire not 
only what that policy was to be, but whether 
the principles of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, or the principles of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, were to be 
in the ascendant. One very remarkable 
assertion had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. He said that if the 
present Government had drifted this coun- 
try into war—if by their mismanagement 
they had permitted this country to become 
involved in its consequences—that might 
have been a fair ground for a vote of no 
confidence. Why, if the object of the 
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hon. Member had been to describe in the 
most accurate terms the precise conduct 
and exact proceeding, the whole history in 
fact of the Coalition Government, he could 
not have done it better! That was pre- 
cisely what they did; and they not only 
allowed the country to drift into a war, but 
having well embarked in that war, their 
subsequent conduct was characterized by 
such gross mismanagement that thousands 
of men and millions of money were wasted 
and sacrificed to official incompetency. A 
hopeless want of administrative ability 
characterized the British Government of 
that day, best known as the Coalition 
Government; and to recall that Administra- 
tion to office, with even less advantages 
than it then possessed was, in his opinion, 
to play a most dangerous game. He 
did not think there were five men in this 
country who would not tell them that it 
was the first duty of the Government to 
attend to the defences of the country. He 
admitted that the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton had always been, in theory at 
least if not in practice, one of the ablest 
supporters of the defences of the country ; 
and although under his administration they 
had been allowed to dwindle away to a 
considerable extent, he had no doubt that 
he would now keep up our defences. But 
what was he to do with a Cabinet in which 
every element of strength must be derived 
from the presence of one, two, or three mem- 
bers who were the direct friends, support- 
ers, and upholders of the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Did the no- 
ble Lord believe that they would recant all 
they had said, and sanction the large out- 
lay required for the national defences ? 
Before displacing the present Government 
the House ought to know how that impor- 
tant question on which the welfare of the 
country depended was to be dealt with by 
a new Cabinet. He believed that any Go- 
vernment which attempted to tamper or 
temporise with that question would be 
speedily ejected from office with the una- 
nimous consent of the whole country. How 
did the hon. Member for Birmingham re- 
concile the maintenance of our commercial 
prosperity with the deterioration of our 
naval defences? Our commercial success 
was coeval with and dependent upon our 
maritime supremacy, and, the moment it 
became evident to foreign nations that we 
were unable to maintain that supremacy, 
that moment our commercial existence 
ceased and England sank into a third-rate 
Power. Yet, with this staring them in the 
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face, they were invited to restore to office 
a Government the leading Members of 
which were prepared to advocate the de- 
struction of that, force on which our posi- 
tion as a,nation depended. He would ap- 
peal to hon, Gentlemen opposite seriously 
to consider whether they would continue 
in office a Cabinet against which no distinct 
charge had been preferred, or if preferred 
certainly not proved, or whether they 
would bring into power a Government 
which must be composed of elements so 
discordant, so utterly inharmonious, that it 
would be impossible for them to work to- 
gether exeept for the destruction of all the 
best interests of the country. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that 
this was not the first time they had been 
told that if there were to be a change of 
Government the sun of England would set 
for ever; but this country had existed and 
prospered through Liberal Administrations 
before, and he had no doubt that it would 
dosoagain. Ion, Gentlemen opposite said 
that throughout this debate there had been 
nothing for them toanswer. Heasked them, 
then, to give a good reason why the ma- 
jority should sit upon the Opposition Benches 
while the Treasury Benehes were occupied 
by the minority? The only hope that the 
Government had was in the dissensions of 
the Opposition, which they had been doing 
everything in their power to foment ; but 
if the Ministerialists could agree, why also 
should not the Opposition? If they did, 
they were a majority, and according to 
constitutional preeedent they ought to sit 
upon the other side of the House, If Rng- 
land ever sunk to be a third-rate Power, it 
could only be by forgetting her own consti- 
tutional precedents, and allowing a Govern- 
ment in an avowed minority to conduct 
her affairs. Turning to the foreign policy 
of the Government, there was a general 
feeling out of duors that the leaning of the 
present Government was towards Austria, 
and that there was some colour for that 
supposition. Austria was connected with 
the Pope and with the extreme section of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Why was 
the hon, Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer) 
so enthusiastic in praise of the Govern- 
ment but because he thought that they were 
in favour of Austria and of that medieval 
policy which she wished to see carried out 
in Italy 2. Why was it that the late King 


of Naples was in favonr of them last year? 
And how was it that they boasted last 
year that they could settle the affair of the 
Cagliria much sooner. than the Govern- 
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ment that preceded them, because they 
were the friends of King Bomba? The 
Tory party of England had always been in 
favour of absolute government. Before 
they changed their name to Conservative 
they were opposed to every change which 
had occurred in the world for the last 100 
years. On principle they had always sympa- 
thized with despotism throughout Europe. 
[**Oh!”] Ifhe were wrong in saying so, 
it would be because this debate proved that 
they had no principles at all. Nothing 
could be more inconsistent than their con- 
duct in office and out of office; the mea- 
sures which they had passed since they 
had been in otfice were measures which 
they would have opposed in Opposition, 
Every triumph of which they boasted was 
a desertion of their principles, and instead 
of a credit was a disgrace to them. Did 
they mean to say that in passing the Jew 
Bill, or in offering to lower the borough 
franchise, they were consistent? At a 
time when their leader, Lord Derby, used 
his powerful eloquence to brand the Go. 
vernment of Lord Melbourne for an ab- 
sence of principle, the noble Lord said 
they were ** Ministers, but he could hardly 
call them a Government.”” The words 
which Lord Derby used in moving the 
vote of want of cunfidence in 184] were 
applicable to the present Government now. 
Ile was happy to say that the dissen- 
sions of the Liberal party were healed. 
All had had to give up something, as all 
parties must who wished to remain parties 
and not small factions. The basis of 
party must be, as stated by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, the average of 
opinion of all its members, Upon that 
basis the Liberal party were agreed, and 
their agreement would lead not only to 
their accession to power, but to their sue- 
cessful conduct of the Government after- 
wards. As to the war, he earnestly trusted 
that neutrality would be preserved. It 
was impossible for this country to sympa- 
thize witn Austria, although the war was 
unjustifiable on the part of France and 
Sardinia. There was no doubt that Aus. 
tria had checked the progress of both Ger- 
many and Italy. There was no doubt that 
the Concordat was a most retrograde step. 
Austria had bound herself hand and foot 
to the Pope so completely, that the whole 
education of the people was placed in the 
hands of the Jesuits. Not a classic could 
be read in an Austrian school without their 
previous permission ; not a play could be 
represented at Vienna without the sanc- 
[ Third Night. 
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tion of the Archbishop of that city. They 
knew the state of Italy had been the sub- 
ject of long and frequent complaints o1 the 
part of all the great Powers of Europe, 
and Austria had for twenty-five years pre- 
vented the Pope yielding those reforms 
which were now about to be carried at the 
point of the bayonet. If Austria had been 
a liberal Power it was impossible to esti- 
mate the amount of good she might have 
effected in Eastern and Southern Europe. 
But, on the other hand, they could not 
sympathize with Sardinia, which, instead 
of trusting to the peaceable development 
of events, had done everything for years 
to get her present powerful ally to assist 
her in her ambitious projects. It would bea 
sad termination of the war if the Constitu- 
tion of Sardinia, now suspended, should be 
extinguished, and an absolutism, with the 
democratic power of the people vested in 
one individual, as in France, substituted in 
its place. As they could not sympathize 
with either side, he hoped they would 
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maintain neutrality. But in the present 
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for the fact that he had a little information 
to give to Gentlemen on the opposite side, 
and particularly to the right hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), and the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Wilson), 
who, indeed, were not now present in their 
places, but who he had no doubt would 
hear by other means what he had to com- 
municate within the next twenty-four hours. 
The subject on which he was about to give 
information he should not have considered 
of great importance except for the fact 
that those Gentlemen to whom he had re- 
ferred had dragged it into the debate by 
the hair of the head. It was the case of 
the Cunard line to which he referred. The 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen had placed 
the matter before the House in an in- 
vidious position. The hon. Member for 
Devonport stated that the contract had 
been made contrary to all precedent, and 
insinuated that it was made for the pur- 
pose of jobbery. The right hon. Member 
for Carlisle, with that intrepidity of asser- 
tion for which he was, not without a cer- 





critical state of the south of Germany, they! tain amount of celebrity, went so far 
might hear any day of armies marching | 5 to say that the money hav been ex- 
across the Rhine. They knew that there! pended in huge gigantic bribery—a bribery 
was a certain pact between Russia and! of all the Members for the west of Ireland, 
France. If the Germans crossed the Rhine In the course of his speech the hon. Mem- 
we could not sympathize with Germany ; | ber for Birmingham had alluded to a per- 
but if Germany were attacked by France | Son sent to oppose his election, and had 
and Russia, for any fanciful projects of | termed him a “ wandering politician ; 

dividing German territory, there would be | but the right hon. Member for Carlisle had 
a very strong feeling in England in favour | not always sat for Carlisle, nor had the 
of Germany as an oppressed Power. The) hon. Member for Devonport always sat for 
contingency might happen : and, therefore, | Devonport. It might be that they in the 
all parties must be desirous to have our | course of their political travels might pre- 
naval and military establishments undimi- | sent themselves at the western side of Ire- 
nished. There was also the contingency | !and, in search of a constituency, and should 
of England being invaded. They had al- | they do so he had no hesitation in saying 
ways found the Emperor of the French ob- , that they would speedily discover that they 
serve good faith towards this country ; but , were “‘ not the men for Galway.”” The hon. 
there was no doubt that monarch hadbroken Member for Devonport had given them to 
pledges. Before the coup d’état he wrote | understand that there was no precedent 
assuring letters to the National Assembly, | for that which he had denounced. Now, in 
which he suppressed two days afterwards. 1851 Lord Jocelyn’s Committee sat, and 
He could not, therefore, complain if that of that Committee the hon. Member for 
circumstance was still remembered, and if| Devonport was one. The Committee was 
suspicions, as to his real intentions, still appointed so consider the mode of arrang- 
lingered in many minds. We should be, ing the postal communication with India ; 
in a safer position if our population was! and they came to a distinct understanding 
armed than if we remained in our present that there should be two lines of postal 
unarmed condition, and hon. Members need | communication with India, and that those 
not fear that a change of Government two lines should not be given to the same 
would lead to the neglect of defensive pre- | parties. One line was in the possession of 
parations, ! the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and 


Caprain VERNON said, he should not | the other line was competed for by the 
have risen whilst so many hon. Members| Eastern Steam Navigation Company. In 
were anxious to address the House, except| defiance of the recommendation of the 
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Committee, the second line of communica- 
tion was given to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and they then had a 
monopoly of the East Indian postal com- 
munication, except a small line held by 
the East India Company between Aden 
and Bombay. The Company afterwards 
gave up that line, and it was expected it 
would be put up to competition, and some 
parties had asked to be allowed to tender 
for it; they found however that it had 
already been given to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. He did not charge 
this as a job ; but why should the hon. 
Gentleman charge the present Government 
with a job in the Cunard case? He never 
recollected hearing that the hon. Member 
for Devonport was deficient in memory ; 
the hon. Gentleman observed and _ recol- 
lected very well the acts of others ; and 
therefore it was to be assumed that he 
knew and recollected his own acts. Now, 
whet were the facts in reference to the 
line from Aden to Bombay? The Gentle- 
men who wanted to get this line from 
Aden to Bombay communicated with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and asked 
for an interview, and received the following 
reply :— 


Her Majesty’s 


“ Downing Street, Dec. 8, 1853. 
“‘Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
sires me to inform you, in reply to your letter 
dated the 1lthof October, but which only arrived 
in Downing Street on the 5th instant, that no inti- 
mation has yet been conveyed to him on the part 
of the East India Company of their intention to 
abandon the line of steam communication between 
Aden and Bombay, and in this state of the ques- 
tion he would be much obliged if, previous to 
urging an interview with him, you would have the 
kindness to favour him with an outline of your 
views upon the subject in writing. 
“T have the honour, &c., 
“Thos, Holroyd, Esq.“ R. W. Witsranam.” 


Mr. Holroyd accordingly wrote in answer: 


“70, Cornhill, Dec. 14, 1854. 

“‘ Sir,—When the former contracts for the car- 
riage of the mails in the Eastern seas were about 
to expire, I had in deputation several times occa- 
sion to meet Sir Charles Wood, the then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who invariably stated to us 
that the question for the contracts for the car- 
riage of the mails rested entirely with him as 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ and Sir Charles 
Wood exercised that authority by giving all the 
contracts for the carriage of the mails to the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company, much to the disap- 
pointment of the mercantile and Indian com- 
munities. 

“When, therefore, it became known that the 
East India Company were about to abandon the 
line between Aden and Bombay the mercantile 
community felt that an opportunity was now of- 
fered for competition in the Eastern seas, and a 
moment favourable for carrying out the recorded 
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opinion of the commissioners on the contract 
packet service for the establishment of a line via 
Trieste. Feeling satisfied that the matter really 
rested with you, I took the liberty of soliciting an 
interview. ‘The reply to my letter from your Se- 
cretary, Mr. Wilbraham, dated the 8th inst., states 
that no intimation had as yet been conveyed to 
you on the part of the East India Company, of 
their intention to abandon the line of steam com- 
munication between Aden and Bombay ; and that, 
in that state of the question, you would be glad to 
have an outline of my views in writing previous 
to an interview. 

“You will, therefore, I am sure, be equally sur- 
prised with myself to find that, without your know- 
ledge, a contract has been virtually concluded with 
the Peninsular and Oricntal Company for the car- 
riage of the mails between Aden and Bombay of 
that portion of the line abandoned by the East 
India Company, thus giving the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company a complete monopoly of the 
Indian and China Seas. ‘This information I had 
from Mr. Wilson, the Secretary to the Treasury 
this morning; and from what he told me it 
would appear to be useless in my troubling you 
with my views on the subject, since he stated 
the arrangement to have been concluded a fort~ 
night ago, and therefore just one week before the 
date of your Secretary’s letter to which I have 
alluded, and from which it is quite evident that 
this arrangement has been entered into quite un- 
known to you. I may be permitted to state short- 
ly that a company has been formed in the City 
ready to give the public the benefit of an additional 
route vid Trieste, at a speed very superior to that 
promised by the Peninsular and Oriental, namely, 
twenty-one days to Bombay, and the memorials in 
my possession from the City of London, of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and Halifax, of which I en- 
close copies, will show the feeling of the trade on 
the subject. 

“T have, &e., * Tos. Honroyp. 

“Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


How the hon. Member could after this say 
that there was no precedent for such a 
thing as the Cunard arrangement, seemed 
to him to be wonderful. The hon. Member 
for Devonport charged the Government with 
unduly influencing the elections. He pro- 
nounced to the House a Jeremiad respect- 
ing the manner in which he had been 
treated at Devonport, and he so depicted 
his griefs that he (Captain Vernon) expect- 
ed to see ‘the big tears rolling down 
his innocent nose.” 

“ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind :” 
had he done so he (Captain Vernon) could 
have mingled his tears in the same 
bottle ; for he had in times gone by con- 
tested Chatham against the Government, 
and it might be readily imagined that the 
hon. Member and himself had been tarred 
with the same brush. In reference to elec. 
tions, it was the easiest thing in the world 
to make charges in every possible direction. 
The right hon. Member for Carlisle had 
given them to understand that a large sum 
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of money had been paid by a nobleman on 
the Conservative side, with the view of that 
money being employed for politieal pur- 
poses. [He said at first £20,000, then 
£10,000, then £5,000, and he did not 
know whether the right hon, Gentleman 
had not eventually ‘* shadowed” it away 
altogether; but at all events the state- 
ment left behind it a sting. The right 
hon. Member said that there was an im- 
proper interference with the elections ; but 
did he not know that that which was 
charged against one side of the House was 
also charged against the other? The hon. 
and learned Member for Cork (Mr. Serjeant 
Deasy) when speaking the other night in his 
excitement, **bonneted”’ the noble Lord the 
Member for London, and the right hon. 
Member for Carlisle was morally ‘* bonnet- 
ing’’ the noble Lord when he charged the 
noble Earl with subseribing money for the 
elections. Similar things to those said of the 
noble Earl had been said of Gentlemen 
closely connected with the noble Lord the 
Member for London, But he (Captain 
Vernon) did not believe that such things 
ever took place or ever could. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) gave 
them to understand that bribery extended 
among all sorts and conditions of men. He 
did not say whether he left out his own par- 
ticular friends; but if Bribery were a 
goddess it would appear that she had served 
out a certain amount of poetical justice to 
the hon. Member, for at that very moment 
whilst he was speaking, petitions were 
lodged against two of the hon. Mem- 
bers, immediate relatives, for bribery. 
No doubt a more philanthropic man than 
the hon. Member for Birmingham did 
not exist, and no doubt the feeling extend- 
ed to his family ; and doubtless when they 
contributed their specie it was from purely 
a philanthropic love of their species. 
One of the relatives of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham must be connected with 
the Humane Society, for he believed 
he had actually gone to the extent of 
paying £20 for a cat—a tolerably large 
sum for a four-legged mousetrap. They 
were all fresh from the hustings ; and 
if ever there was a time when the con- 
stituencies of the kingdom compelled 
candidates to be explicit and give things 
their right names, and call a spade a spade, 
it was now ; and doubtless the people of 
England expected that at that, their first 
deliberation, they would carry out the same 
straightforward policy. He wanted to know 
what they had been doing in their debate? 
Captain Vernon 
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He had been sitting for nights ‘‘ like Pa. 
tience on a monument” not smiling—but 
listening, not to the great question before 
| the House, but to matters about Austria, 
Germany, Sardinia, and France, and all 
parts of the habitable globe; but the great 
question before the House had been sys- 
tematically blinked, except that now and 
then when some hon. Gentleman spoke in 
a high-spirited tone about ‘* chivalry” and 
“throwing down the gauntlet” and other 
such language, which made him rejvice 
; that he did not live in the good old Irish 
times when that sort of thing ended in 
pistols and “wigs on the Green.” 
What was this Amendment, stripped of its 
disguise 2 Why nothing but a desperate 
determination on the part of certain Gen- 
tlemen, who had been cooling their heels 
in Opposition once more to warm their 
backs at the Treasury fire. That was to 
be the be-all and end-all of this Amend- 
ment, the letter and not the spirit of which 
they were called upon to delude themselves 
into the belief that they were taking into 
their serious consideration. They might 
deceive themselves, for there was no de- 
ception so easy as self-deception ; bat they 
could not deceive the people out of doors, 
They had too fresh in their recollection the 
unhappy Motion of the hon. Member for the 
City of Oxford, in which he suffered himself 
to be victimised by his friends, and sent for- 
ward like a scapegoat bleating into the 
wilderness in expiation of the sins of his 
party. They had too fresh in their re- 
collection the factious Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
| London. They could not be deluded, but 
could see at once what must be the plain 
land distinct object of the Amendment. 
He believed that the thinking part of the 
community — the intelligence that guided 
the commerce and general business of the 
country — were sick and tired of seeing 
the great interest of the country jeopar- 
dized, and, if not sacrificed, at least post- 
poned to the miserable question as to who 
were or who were not to hold office, and be 
the distributors of patronage. There was a 
feeling growing up throughout the land 
that England had a nobler destiny to fulfil 
than to be the mere pasture ground of a 
politieal clique. The interests of England 
and of her people would always be para- 
mount when those names tliat had flourish- 
ed in the leading columns of newspapers, 
and who fancied they were names for his- 
tory, would be swept from the face of the 
earth. We have all met this feeling face 
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to face within this three months — it | Viscount the Member for Tiverton com- 
would one day make itself heard in aj fortably tucked up under the blanket of 
yoice of thunder if its discontented mut-| coalition, with the hon. Member for Bir- 


terings were suffered to pass unheeded 
now. What was the plain and unmis- 
takeable object of this Amendment? Why, 
the removal of Lord Derby from power. 
[Cheers.] He accepted those cheers, and 
he would ask hon, Gentlemen opposite why 
should Lord Derby be removed? Was it, 
he would ask, because Lord Derby had 
neglected Reform, as did the Administra- 


mingham ensconced as ‘‘ bodkin”’ between 
them. 
“ Could such things be, 

And overcome us, like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder ¢” 
What was the bond of union between this 
choice triumvirate? Was it peace? That 
was not the vocation of the noble Viscount. 
Was it war? That was against every feel- 





tions of the two noble Lords, until it served ing of the hon. Member for Birmingham. 
their purpose to reproduce it as a politi-; But here he must do the noble Lord the 
eal stalking-horse 2 Was it because he| Member for the City of London the jus- 
had mismanaged the foreign relations of tice to say that he appeared to have a bias 
the country, as did the noble Lord, who, both ways, for whereas he formerly drifted 
suffered himself to be cajoled, and flatter- | this country into one of the bloodiest wars, 
ed, and out-manceuvred at Vienna, drift-| that made England like Egypt when a ery 
ing the country into a sanguinary and) went through the land, for in every house 
savage war, as did the Administration to | there lay one dead, he suddenly became 
which the noble Lord belonged? Was it| peaceful and deserted his party on the 
because he had plunged them into a san-| Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
guinary war with China, as did the noble for Sheffield, who, to distinguish him from 
Viscount, that cost the country much his hon. and learned colleague, might fairly 
money, and him (Captain Vernon) his seat? | be called the gallant Member for Sheffield. 
Was it because he had submitted to na-| What, then, was the bond of union ?—was 
tional humiliation, as did the noble Vis- it the ballot? Why they all knew that the 
count, and which, in his turn, cost him) ballot was a stink in the nostrils of the 
his seat? No, none of these circumstances | noble Viscount, though it was a sweet 
and misdemeanours could be laid to the} smelling savour to the hon. Member for 





charge of Lord Derby. Then, what was | 
his crime? Why, his crime was that he | 
occupied the seat coveted by the noble, 
Lords opposite, the filibustering cry of, 
whose party was ‘* war at any price.” And. 
who was to be their future leader 2? Who | 
was toreign upon the Tr casuiy b cn | 


“ Under which king, Benzonian? 
Speak or die.” 


Was Tiverton to do suit and service to 
London, or was London to be dragged at | 
the chariot wheels and through the mad of | 
Tiverton 2? Who was to be Ego, and who 
was to be Rex meus? Or was the Premier 
of England in future to be depicted in the 
imperishable pages of Punch as the two| 
Kings of Brentford, amicably smelling at the | 
samenosegay? Or was a third element to be | 
introduced in the shape of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham ? And was the Premier 
of England in the good time coming to be 
as described by the celebrated Mrs. Mala- 
prop, like Mr. Cerberus—three gentlemen 
at once? Poverty made people acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows ; but was it an 
impossible vision that would vouchsafe to 
them the probability of seeing the noble 
Lord the Member for the City and the noble 








Birmingham. And here, again, the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
might be said to have a bias both ways— 
for whereas formerly he eschewed the ballot 
latterly, under the pressure of a possible 
contest for the City of London, he had 
been induced to look at the momentous 


question with very modified feelings. 


What was the bond of union? Was it 
Reform? He believed that no power 
upon earth would induee the noble Vis- 
count to go the whole length with the 
hon. Member for Birmingham; and no 
power on éarth would induce the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to stop where 
the noble Viscount stopped. But here, 
again, he must do the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London the jus- 
tice to say that he had a bias both ways; 
for whereas formerly the word ‘finality ”’ 
was the prefix to his patronymic, now he 
was prepared to dance on wherever the 
hon. Member for Birmingham was pleased 
to fiddle. Ie would call on hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who were Liberals at heart, and 
not merely of mouth—who were received 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as the champions of honest Liberalism 
—to destroy the proposed Amendment, 
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which might be the means of bringing into 
power men whom they 

“ Have learned to know, and knowing to distrust.” 
He called on those hon. Gentlemen, who 
at the last election obtained their seats 
through the magic potency of the noble 
Viscount’s name, and who deserting him 
in his utmost need, fled from him like 
quicksilver—he called on them to recollect 
why they did so—if they forgot he 
would not forget—and to resist the pro- 
posed Amendment that might bring his 
strong indignation back into power. He 
called on those hon. Members who once 
banded themselves together, and thrust 
out from them the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, to remember why 
they did so—for if they forgot it, he would 
not—and to resist this Amendment, that 
would bring back his strong indignation 
into power. He called upon them to re- 
collect the terms in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham gibbeted these remark- 
able proceedings—‘t Where did these con- 
spirators meet—was it in a coal-hole or 
in asewer! A fit receptacle for so dirty 
a transaction.’”” He called on them to 
recur to the feelings with which they must 
have heard these words, and resist the 
Amendment, that might bring his (Mr. 
Bright’s) scorn and indignation to power. 
He called on those on his side of the 
House, marshalled in the Conservative 
ranks, to recollect that this Amendment 
was not directed against the Conservative 
Ministry alone, but against the Conserva- 
tive party altogether, and not to listen to 
the flattering words of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Wilts, who said he did not 
find fault with the party, but with those 
that led the party. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman divide the head from the body? 
When the leaders were attacked, the party 
was attacked. When they were to be 
defended, they were to be defended by a 
party; and the party had now to defend 
them from the assault, not of a policy, but 
of a party—not by a fact, but by a faction. 
Let them then stand well together—let 
there be no doubt—no hair splitting—no 
‘letting I dare not wait upon I would ’’— 
but let them rally together like one man, 
under the banner of union and consistency, 
and as one man stand or fall. 

Mr. LEATHAM: I rise, Sir, asking 
that indulgence which I have been informed 
is invariably granted the first time any 
Member seeks to address the House. I 
think that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Buckinghamshire has made a most un- 


Captain Vernon 
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justifiable attack upon the relatives of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Is it be- 
cause the hon. Member for Birmingham 
is not in his place that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Buckinghamshire seeks to 
apply, what he is pleased to call ‘‘ the tar 
brush ”’ to the relations of the hon. Mem- 
ber? Is he sure that the “tar brush ” 
is not applicable to himself? It is true, 
Sir, that petitions have been presented 
against the return of the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield and myself, but at this time 
it would ill become me to make any further 
observations respecting what must form a 
subject of judicial investigation of the 
House. Now, Sir, with regard to the vote 
I am about reluctantly to give. I consi- 
der that those who move and support an 
Amendment on the Address takeupon them- 
selves a great responsibility. That res- 
ponsibility is one which I am willing to 
share with the Liberal party. Recurring 
to the vote which placed the present Ad- 
ministration in power, though at that time 
I had not the honour of a seat in the House, 
I entirely concurred in the general feeling 
that Lord Derby’s administration deserved 
a fair trial. I consider, Sir, that the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Derby has had a fair 
trial, but owing to some radical defect in 
the measures it has introduced to the 
House, it has lost much of the confidence 
of the country. He was himself sentto Par- 
liament mainly on one question—the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform — and on 
the ground of that question he must vote 
against the Government. He did not 
doubt the ability of the Gentlemen who 
composed the present Administration, but 
they had egregiously failed as practical 
statesmen. The way they had treated 
the 40s. freeholders and the working 
classes would not soon be forgotten by 
either. He could assure the gallant Cap- 
tain that his (Mr. Leatham’s) constitu- 
ents did not employ him to buy eats at 
£20 a piece, but they had sent him there 
to state that they had no confidence in 
Her Majesty’s present advisers to amend 
the representation of the people. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I think 
{ shall represent the feelings of both sides 
of the House when I say that great grati- 
tude is due to the hon. Gentleman (Captain 
Vernon) for the diversion which he offered 
us during the dull hours that usually elapse 
between seven and nine o’clock. I shall 
not think it my duty to follow him through 
the details which he gave us on the sub- 
ject of the Cunard contract, or to expa- 
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tiate on the difficulties of steam naviga- 
tion. Nor, again, shall I attempt t 
emulate the excursions which he made 
through various imaginative fields, to 
imitate the dramatic allusions which he 
introduced, or try to rival those attempts 
which reminded one of the more success- 
ful endeavours on other boards of persons 
who are said plaust sui gaudere theatri. 
My object is of a more humble and more 
prosaic kind. It is to state my reasons 
for voting in support of the Amendment. 
I fully admit that an Amendment of this 
nature, involving an expression of want of 
confidence in the Executive Government 
of the country, is unusual and extraordi- 
nary, and that persons who have been 
habitually in opposition to the Govern- 
ment since its formation, and have con- 
stantly found themselves in divisions in 
the opposite lobby might hesitate to sup- 
port a vote of that description. But it 
seems to me that any person who has 
been in the habit of opposing the ex- 
isting Government ought not to hesitate 
upon this occasion to support the Amend- 
ment. That Amendment has not been 
proposed spontaneously; it has been forced 
upon the Opposition by the conduct of the 
Government. When my noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) moved his Resolution 
upon the Reform Bill in the last Parlia- 
ment, that Resolution, in my opinion, did 
not import a censure on the Ministry. It 
affirmed certain principles with respect to 
a Reform Bill on which this side of the 
House were unanimously agreed, and in 
which a large number of Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side also concurred; and it 
would have been competent to the Govern- 
ment, if they had thought fit, to have ac- 
cepted those principles, and to have modi- 
fied their measure accordingly. But they 
did not take that course. They treated 
the Resolution, quite unnecessarily, as a 
vote of censure; they went to a division on 
the understanding that every one who sup- 
ported it thereby implied his disapproba- 
tion of the general conduct of Her Majes- 
ty’s advisers. The Motion, as we know, 
was supported by a large majority of the 
late Parliament. The Government did not 
acquiesce in the decision come to. They 
appealed to the country—but not on the 
merits of the Reform measure which they 
had introduced. They appealed to the 
country for a vote of confidence in their 
Administration, and the elections which 
took place in consequence of the dissolu- 
tion, did not turn upon the question whe- 
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ther their Reform Bill should be revived in 
the present Parliament, but whether the 
country had confidence or not in Her Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers. I entirely assent 
to the remarks to which the House lis- 
tened with so much attention yesterday 
from the hon. Member for Birmingham, in 
which he said, with truth and justice, that 
some questions of importance were decided 
at the elections. We know what efforts 
were made there and what accusations 
were thrown out of subscriptions entered 
into for contesting the elections. I do notre- 
peat those assertions; for no Election Com- 
mittees have been appointed, and I have no 
evidence on which I can ground any such 
charge. I therefore merely refer to these 
statements as general rumours ; but they 
prove that great exertions were made and 
great anxiety was entertained as to whether 
the elections would be determined in favour 
of a Conservative or of a Liberal candidate. 
Why was it that such exertions were made, 
that so much anxiety was felt if something 
was not expected from the new Parliament 
when it should assemble ? I appeal to the 
general consciousness of the country, and 
to the knowledge of every Member in this 
House, whether they did not believe that 
the fate of the Administration depended on 
the result of the elections, and whether the 
declaration in Her Majesty’s speech was 
not so understood ? Lord Derby stated at 
the Mansion-house that he felt himself in 
the condition of an officer put upon his 
trial before a court martial, with his sword 
upon the table, and the elections were to 
decide whether that sword was to be 
returned to him with honour or not. 
Now I say that we are the court-mar- 
tial, we are the tribunal to decide whether 
or no the sword should be restored to 
the Prime Minister of this country, and 
that if the Gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House had not met the de- 
fiance thus distinctly thrown out to them, 
they would have been guilty of political 
cowardice ; and it would have been stated 
with perfect truth, that they, understand- 
ing the position in which they had been 
placed, had declined to meet this challenge. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
first night of the Session, offered various 
arguments to the Opposition in favour of 
inaction. He told us that there was war 
in Europe; that the country was in a 
critical position, that the finances required 
adjustment, that the Estimates demanded 
consideration, and that all these were rea- 
sons why we should acquiesce in the Ad- 
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dress as originally proposed, and why the 
Amendment should be negatived. I assert 
with the utmost confidence that if on the 
first night of the Session Gentlemen on 
this side had risen with those arguments in 
their mouths, and if they had not moved 
any such vote as that which is now under 
the consideration of the House, they would 
have been told that they were merely 
putting forward pretexts to conceal their 
real motive—a fear to bring to a distinct 
issue the question which had been sub- 
mitted to the country, and that their re- 
luctance to accept the challenge of Ministers 
was owing to their consciousness that the 
country had decided against them. Under 
these circumstances I cannot but think 
the course which has been taken on the 
present occasion not only is a right course, 
but is the only course which the conduct 
of the Govérnment left to gentlemen on 
this side of the House ; and I can hardly 
persuade myself that any person who takes 
even a party view of this question can deny 
that a challenge fairly given has been fairly 
accepted, and that the issue before the 
House is one which was not only fully jus- 
tified, but absolutely required to be ten- 
dered to Parliament. That being the case 
perhaps some persons may say that it is 
not necessary that a political party should 
be guided by the conduct of its opponents ; 
that although this challenge was offered, 
yet it was offered merely for the purpose 
of entrapping us into acceptance, and that 
we were not bound by an issue which was 
prescribed by Ministers. I fully admit that 
if we were free agents in the matter, and 
it had been thought expedient to refuse 
the defiance which was thus offered, it 
would be competent to us, in the exer- 
cise of our discretion, to have done so ; 
but when the general rumour and even the 
organs of Gentlemen opposite attributed to 
‘the elections a preponderating number in 
favour of the Liberal party, no such option 
was in fact left us, and a moral necessity 
existed for the course which has been 
adopted. It has been said by some Gentle- 
men who have spoken on the opposite side, 
that although the provocation might have 
proceeded from Ministers, nevertheless 
this is, on the part of the Opposition, a 
mere party move, and therefore entitled to 
condemnation. I fully admit that this 
Motion is a party move ; and if any Gentle- 
man, particularly any new Member, thinks 
that any advantage is to be derived from 
that admission, I make it without the 
smallest reservation. But I must be per- 
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mitted to remark that all great questions 
in this House have been decided by party 
moves. A Parliamentary system can only 
be conducted by the combined operation of 
parties. A party is a body of persons 
combined for a public object. So long as 
the object which sets them in motion isa 
public and not a private and sectional one, 
they are not only justified, but impelled by 
duty to the adoption of such a course as 
that which we are now pursuing. If we 
look back to former times we shall find 
that all great questions—the Reform Bill 
of 1832, Catholic Emancipation, and the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws—all those great 
changes by which our social condition has 
been improved—were dealt with in the 
way of party moves ; and whatever amelio- 
ration is to be expected in our present 
state must, according to the constitution 
of the House of Commons, proceed from 
the same sources. Perhaps, in endea- 
vouring to ascertain how far the con- 
duct of the present Government justi- 
fies the course which I and others are 
about to take, we shall be told that the 
Conservative party have not adhered to 
their former opinions, but have adopted a 
new line of policy, and that therefore 
those arguments and those reasons which 
formerly would have induced a Liberal 
Opposition to take steps for removing 
them from the conduct of public affairs 
would now serve as arguments for retain- 
ing them in office. But does the history of 
the existing Administration support any 
such view of the case? It is true that 
the present Government, according to the 
metaphor of my noble Friend the Member 
for Tiverton, undertook the administration 
with the engagements of their predecessors. 
That undertaking was an entirely new one 
in the conduct of public affairs in this 
country. Hitherto it has been the re- 
cognized system that when an Opposition 
came into office they continued to act upon 
the principles which had governed them 
before acceding to power. But the present 
advisers of Her Majesty acted in a different 
manner. Upon coming into office they 
thought it necessary with respect to two 
important measures—the India Bill and 
Reform —to saddle themselves with the 
engagements of their predecessors, the 
present Opposition. In regard to the 
India Bill, up to the very day that pre- 
ceded their accession to power, the present 
Government opposed the measure which 
had been proposed by their predecessors, 
dividing against it in great numbers. Upon 
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acceding to office they entirely renounced 
the opinions which they had formed and 
expressed upon the subject of that Bill, 
and they introduced a measure founded 
upon the principle of that which they had 
condemned-—viz., the transfer of the power 
of the East India Company to the Crown. 
But their Bill was extravagant in its eon- 
ception and execution; it scarcely outlived 
the day upon which it was proposed, and 
was speedily abandoned by its authors. 
Nevertheless, it was eminently character- 
istic, for it showed with what readiness 
they departed from their own principles 
and adopted those of their opponents. So 
with respect to the question of Reform. 
Having from the time they had been a 
party opposed systematically all reform 
in Parliament, they nevertheless adopted 
the obligation of their predecessors to pro- 
pose a Reform Bill, and in the last Session 
we had their measure before us. There 
was one point which was adverted to by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
first night of the debate, as to which I 
will make one remark. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that he could not 
admit that any party was to be permitted 
to have a monopoly of any question ; and 
he said, in regard to the Reform Bill, that 
the Liberal party could not pretend to be 
exclusively entitled to propose a measure 
upon the subject of reform. I entirely ac- 
cede to the doctrine of the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is no party in this 
House which is entitled to claim any such 
exclusive privilege; but the practice for 
which I contend is that that party which 
which has consistently advocated certain 
principles on the question of reform is the 
party which is most fit to introduce a mea- 
sure on the subject, and which is most able 
to overcome the practical difficulties that 
necessarily arise in the settlement of sueh 
a great question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to some examples, and told 
us that in former times the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Mr. Pitt—both members, as I 
understood him to say, of the Tory party— 
proposed measures on the subject of reform; 
hut let me remind him that the Duke of 
Richmond of that day was not only a Whig, 
but, according to a well known phrase, was 
a ‘* Whig and something more,” and that 
when Mr. Pitt first proposed a Bill on the 
subjeet of reform, he likewise was a mem- 
ber of the same party. I contend that 
that party which has from the beginning 
connected itself with the question of reform 
is better qualified both as to its leaders and 
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its supporters to propose and carry through 
Parliament, successfully, a practical mea- 
sure on that subject than any other. But 
it is said that, although Gentlemen opposite 
have since their accession to office changed 
their former opinions, and in making that 
change of opinion may have forfeited the 
confidence of the House, nevertheless their 
measures have been attended with practical 
success, and on that account they may 
claim the confidence of the country. But 
where are the questions on which the 
Government can appeal to Parliament on 
the ground of their practical success? Can 
they appeal to the argument of practical 
suecess on the subject ot their foreign 
policy or of reform, or on any of the various 
Bills they have introduced to this House ? 
Even with regard to the more limited ques- 
tion of finance the anticipations formed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer have not been realized 
by the event. In the budget which he 
proposed last Session—which was certainly 
of a peculiar character, for it consisted for 
the most part in postponing certain en- 
gagements, and in allowing the Act in re- 
gard to£2,000,000 derived from income tax 
to expire, rather than to keep the Act in 
force for the purpose of paying off other 
engagements — the right hon. Gentleman 
made certain calculations with respect to 
the produce of the revenue for the last 
year ; but if we examine these calculations 
in detail we shall find that all of them 
have been falsified. For example: the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipated from the 
addition to the duty on Irish spirits an 
increase of half a million sterling ; but, so 
far from that calculation being realized, 
there had been a diminution upon the pro- 
duce of Irish spirits of £90,000. Then, 
again, the right hon. Gentleman antici- 
pated from the new duty on bankers’ 
cheques £300,000, but it has produced 
only £200,000. I could pursue this sub- 
ject into greater detail if it were necessary; 
but I shall simply add that for these and 
other reasons to which I will not advert, I 
shall have no hesitation in giving my vote 
in favour of the Amendment. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I think 
the manner in which a Government has 
dealt with the defences of the country 
ought fairly to enter into consideration in 
deciding the question whether that Go- 
vernment is or is not entitled to the con- 
fidence of the country. And if there was 
ever a time when that consideration ought 
to enter into a decision of that kind it is 
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the present, bearing in mind the great 
armaments that are in progress, and the 
very unusual course which Her Majesty’s 
Government has taken in this respect. 
Before, however, adverting to this part of 
the subject, there are one or two points 
have been mooted during this discussion to 
which I wish, in the first place, briefly to 
advert. At the outset I beg to say that I 
heartily concur with those of my friends 
on this side of the House who have signified 
their freedom from any objection to the 
course which hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
taken on this occasion. I was one of those 
who complained loudly, and I think justly, 
of the course taken by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, in re- 
ference to the Reform Bill in the late Par- 
liament. I make no such complaint now. 
I think Gentlemen opposite have a perfect 
right to raise the question now under con- 
sideration, and I am the more disposed to 
make that concession after listening atten- 
tively to the debate which has taken place, 
and marking the absolute and complete 
failure of every attempt to bring in any 
serious charge against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It is true the noble Viscount 
the Member for Tiverton did make an 
attempt to inculpate the Government in 
certain charges ; but after indulging in a 
certain number of jokes and some amount of 
abuse, more suo [‘* Oh, oh !””]—when I say 
abuse, I mean good-humoured abuse, but 
I still find fault with the tone in which it 
was indulged. After a good deal of that 
kind of language, the noble Viscount found 
himself compelled to give up the attempt, 
and, taking up the only ground open to 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side, to 
state almost in plain language, ‘‘ We have 
nothing to say against you, but we want 
your places.”” That, Sir, is indeed the real 
question at issue ; I recognize the right of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to raise that issue, 
and they have raised it fairly. It cannot 
be disguised, and they have been unable to 
throw any cloak over the obvious character 
of the vote. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down professed to enter 
into the reasons on which he would support 
the Amendment before the House; but I 
listened in vain for anything that could 
alter the character which that Amendment 
assumes to my mind, or for any reason for 
refusing confidence in the Government, or 
for passing anything like a vote of censure 
upon them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Wilts avowed, in my 
opinion, more than any one else that he 
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felt the necessity of justifying such an 
Amendment as that before the House by 
reasons, and he proceeded to give what he 
no doubt thought were very sufficient 
reasons for refusing to place confidence in 
the Government. But in his case also I 
listened in vain for anything that, in my 
mind, could justify such a step as the Op- 
position are now taking. His speech ap- 
peared to consist of a reply to certain 
arguments used by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. W. S. Lind- 
say), and that on which he dwelt most was 
one founded on the fact of the Government 
having consented to the admission of Jews 
to Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to dwell upon what he called a 
reason for supporting this vote of want of 
confidence, which I own appeared to me 
to be of the most insufficient and incon- 
sistent character. He referred to attempts 
on the part of the Government to con- 
ciliate and do justice to our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects; but, assuming for a mo- 
ment the truth and accuracy of all that he 
has said, and as far as I am concerned as 
one member of the Government I entirely 
accept it. Iam unable to understand how 
he can twist this into a reason for sup- 
porting a vote of want of confidence. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, in the first place, 
that he thought we were right, and then he 
proceeded to make a charge against us, 
not that we were wrong now, but that our 
being right now was the greatest incon- 
sistency, because this was the party who 
had always refused concession to the Roman 
Catholics, and in illustration of this view 
he referred to a vote of this House in 1854, 
on the question of the employment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in gaols, and he argued 
from that fact, that whatever we might feel 
now in regard to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects was gross inconconsistency on our 
part. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] I am glad to 
hear that cheer, because I am about to 
make a serious complaint of very great in- 
justice done to myself personally, in being 
named by the right hon. Gentleman as 
having spoken on that occasion. [An hon. 
MemBer : Voted.] I beg pardon ; the right 
hon. Gentleman said that Sir John Paking- 
ton was one who spoke on that occasion. 
[** Voted.”"] I hope hon. Gentlemen will 
not interrupt me. In a matter in which 
I was personally concerned I am not likely 
to make this mistake. The right hon. 
Gentleman will contradict me if I am in 
error. The right hon. Gentleman named 
me as having ‘‘spoken”’ on that occasion, 
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and he went on to name myright hon. Friend 
near me, and several others as having 
*‘voted.”” I own was astonished at what 
he said. I knew that the charge of refusing 
toleration to my Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects was foreign to every feeling of my 
whole life, and foreign to every word I had 
ever uttered in this House. I confess at this 
distance of time I could not remember what 
I might have said on that occasion, but every 
hon. Gentleman must have supposed that 
1 had spoken in the sense of opposition to 
my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. I 
have a right to expect that if the right hon. 
Gentleman refers to me on such a sub- 


ject as this, he will not misrepresent me, | 
; noble Lord must proceed upon one of two princi- 


or make me say that which is foreign to 
my nature, and foreign to every word I 
said. The right hon: Gentleman and I 
have sat in this House together for many 
years, We have been on friendly terms. 
The time was when we sat upon the same 
benches, and I always regretted, without 
questioning his honour or his motives, that 
the course of public events should have 
destroyed our political relations. I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman might have 
recollected that se long ago as the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, I was one of 
those sitting on this side of the House who 
did not hesitate to rise and advocate the 
policy which Sir Robert Peel pursued 
towards the Roman Catholics. The right 
hon. Gentleman might have recollected that 
at a more recent day, when the friends 
with whom I acted almost unanimously 
followed my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire into the lobby against 
the Grant to Maynooth, I stood almost 
alone. I could not concur in the policy of 
wy hon. Friend. I spoke against his views, 
and almost alone I went into the opposite 
lobby. The right hon Gentleman might 
have recollected the still more recent efforts 
we both made to extend public education 
upon a more liberal footing, on which I have 
never hesitated to avow my desire to extend 
education to all classes of my fellow-sub- 
jects without reference to religious opinions. 
Having as a public man acted upon these 
principles for many years, I was surprised 
at what the right hon. Gentleman said of 
my vote in 1856. I had forgotton at this 
distance of time exactly what I said. I 
therefore went into the library and referred 
to the usual record of our proceedings. I 
found my speech. It is true that i voted 
—[Opposition cheers]. Hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite must see the spirit of my speech, 
and if they can derive any satisfaction from 
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such a cheer they are perfectly welcome to 
it. I trust that the House will forgive me 
if I read a portion of this speech, but no 
one likes to have his principles misrepre- 
sented. I said I desired that my vote 
might not be misunderstood, and I find 
myself reported as follows :— 


Speech—Amendment. 


‘Now, he wished to make the admission—to 
make it broadly and in a manner impossible to be 
misunderstood—that he held it to be necessary 
to provide for the spiritual instruction of all 
inmates of gaols; and he had already asserted 
that principle in the Juvenile Reformatory Act 
for the County of Middlesex. The provisions of 
that Bill, however, rested upon a very different 
basis from the grant now proposed. In providing 
spiritual instruction for the inmates of gaols the 


ples,—either he must appoint chaplains of the 
established religion of the country, and say; 
every unhappy person who becomes an inmate of 
a gaol becomes subject to the general law of the 
country,’ and be spiritually instructed by the 
chaplain ; or else he must take the most tolerant 
course, saying, ‘although these unhappy people 
have entered here, I will do violence to no man’s 
conscience, but will allow him to be instructed 
according to his peculiar religious opinions.’ 
He wished it, therefore, to be well understood that 
he objected not to the amount proposed, but to 
the shape in which it was proposed. Were the 
vote brought forward in the shape suggested he 
would have no objection whatever to it, provided 
the money was distributed fairly among all classes 
requiring aid.” [3 Hansard, exxxiii. 1414]. 

I may have been mistaken in the vote I 
then gave—I may have come to an erro- 
neous conclusion—but I hope I have con- 
vinced the House—and I am indebted to 
them for allowing me to read what I said— 
that I am not open to the imputation which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wilts has conveyed, that I had refused 
every concession to my Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects in the nature of providing spi- 
ritual instruction for them in gaols. 

Sir, I now pass to the accusations against 
the Government, which are only two—one 
that we have failed in our legislation ; and 
the other, that we have failed in our foreign 
policy. Anything more futile than the 
attempt to support these charges I never 
heard. It has been said that we failed in 
our Church-rate Bill. Now I submit to 
the House that if there is anything to be 
ashamed of in regard to that Bill it is rather 
in the manner in which it was opposed than 
in the way in which it was brought forward. 
But, however that may be, will any man 
gravely contend that a failure in regard to 
a Church-rate Bill in a former Parliament 
is a grouud for a vote of want of confidence 
now? Why it is manifestly absurd. But 
there is another Bill which we brought for- 
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ward to which hon. Gentlemen have not re- 
ferred. The noble Viscount did not mention 
it; and nobody else has mentioned it amongst 
our legislative failures; I allude to the 
Bill which was introduced by the Soliei- 
ter General for the transfer of land. That 
was a subject upon which our predecessors, 
either from want of courage or want of 
ability, have uniformly shrunk; but my 
learned Friend in the most able manner 
—in a manner which elicited praise from all 
sides of the House, and support from 
every quarter of the House—introduced 
that Bill, which he laid upon the table last 
Session. That has not been enumerated 
as amongst our legislative failures. I can- 
not proceed further without noticing the 
exaggerated references which have been 
made to our Reform Bill. The noble 
Viscount said that nobody out of the Cabi- 
net, with one or two exceptions only, spoke 
in its favour. Now, I do not deny that 
there were provisions in that Bill to which 
great exception was taken both in this 
House and out of doors. But if the Bill 
was so objectional, why was it the noble 
Lord was obliged to resort to that irregular 
Resolution as the only mode in which he 
could hope to obtain a majority in this 
House? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wilts spoke of our Bill as 
having been rejected. I corrected him 
at the moment. It was not rejected. The 
noble Lord dared not raise the issue. It is 
notorious that, if the question of the second 
reading had been taken, the second reading 
would have been carried. Are there no 
Gentlemen of eminence on the other side of 
the House at this moment listening to me 
who in private conversation declared that 
Bill to be a wise and liberal measure? I 
mention no names. I do not mean to 
bring up personal charges, but there are 
those who understand what Imean[‘*Name,”’ 
and cheers}. When I say that there were 
Members on the other side of the House 
who were prepared to vote for the second 
reading of that Bill, and to support us 
upon it, but who, when they found that 
a party move was to be made, and that the 
Bill was not to be considered on its merits, 
said, ‘‘The issue is changed; this is no 
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cessions, and which you know would have 
passed a second reading had that been the 
only issue before us. Well, how does the 
| question of reform now stand? What are 
/your prospects under this Coalition, or 
whatever it may be termed, of which we 
have heard? Have hon. Members for- 
gotten that the noble Lord the Member 
| for London went out of his way within a 
| day or two before the dissolution—perhaps 
| he thought he might make a little political 
| capital at the moment—but he went out of 
|his way to give us a sketch of what his 
| Reform Bill was to be. Have we forgot- 
| ten, too, that the next day the noble Vis- 
count the Member for Tiverton came down 
to the House, and in his turn went out of 
,the way to declare that he could not ap- 
| prove of such provisions. This gives us a 
| little insight of what the reform prospects 
‘of the new Administration are to be. I 
' believe, too, that the noble Lord the Mem- 
| ber for the City of London has said upon 
the hustings that he would not be bound 
by what he had said before. The last 
event that has occurred was the hon. and 
‘learned Member for Birmingham making a 
speech in this House last night, when he 
declared that he might be cortented to ac- 
cept a £10 franchise for counties, and a 
'£5 or £6 franchise for boroughs ;—very 
much the same sketch that the noble Lord 
‘the Member for London has given us, and 
‘against which the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton has protested. Now, these 
‘differences do not open to ardent Re- 
formers a very clear prospect of what we 
| are to have ; but it does open to my mind 
'a very clear prospect, in the event of a 
“majority supporting this Amendment, of 
‘what the fature Government of this coun- 
try is likely to be. It opens to me the un- 
| pleasant and dangerous prospect of seeing 
a8 Whig-Radical Government, divided and 
distracted among themselves, with the hon. 
‘Member for Birmingham sitting on their 
‘flank, goading them on to democratic mea- 
isures, and ready at any moment to trip 
them up if they do not do his bidding. 
'And I think that the hon. Member for 
| Birmingham has shown great wisdom in 
keeping out of this entanglement. I think 








longer a discussion on the Reform Bill; it | he has consulted his own character and re- 
is an attack upon the Government; and | putation in not sitting in the same Cabinet 
we must vote with our party.”” These are | with the noble Viscount. I think that, 
notorious facts, and I will no longer dwell !after what has passed in this House it 
upon them; but as they are notorious facts , would not be for the character of the noble 
I protest against the exaggerated language | Viscount nor of the hon. Gentleman to sit 
which has been held about our Reform | in the same Cabinet together. I am glad, 
Bill, which did make great and liberal con- for the sake of both, to find that it is not 
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likely to happen. But I think the propo- 
sal before us, as I have sketched it, will 
be humiliating to the individuals concern- 
ed, and dangerous to the interests of the 
country. Sir, for what is it proposed to 
pass a vote of want of confidence in the 
Government? On what is it proposed to 
found it? Is it on our foreign policy ? 
Now, what part of that foreign policy is it 
whieh justifies this vote of want of confi- 
dence? We heard a good deal before the 
dissolution of the case of the Charles et 
Georges. [‘*‘ Hear!”] Gentlemen cheer ; 
but I suppose that was not a case for a 
want of confidence, or otherwise we should 
have had a Motion on it before this time. 
Certainly there was no reluctance to attack 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, if that was such 
a bad case. I am reminded that we had 
& Motion on the affair of the Charles et 
Georges, but it was a sham Motion; it 
was not an attack; it was not a Motion 
upon which you dared to take a division, 
because the merits of the case were against 
you. Is the attack on our foreign policy 
in respect of the ease of the Cagliari, in 
consequence of which my noble Friend 
Lord Mulmesbury succeeded in doing that 
which had foiled the late Government for 
months, and on which my noble Friend 
extricated the English engineers from the 
dungeons of Naples, and obtained compen- 
sation for the injuries they had endured ? 
Are we to be attacked for that? No; 
you know that no Government ever had 
more reason to be prouder of its foreign 
poliey than my noble Friend Lord Malmes- 
bury had of the able and successful man- 
ner in which he managed that affair. And 
here, Sir, let me do justice to the spirit of 
fairness in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Wiltshire this even- 
ing alluded to Lord Malmesbury. My noble 
Friend has done his portion of the work of 
the present Government in a most able 
manner. He has been most unfairly and 
harshly treated. But while I have to 
complain of the language which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Wiltshire used in respect of myself I thank 
him for the fairness of his language in re- 
gard of my noble Friend Lord Malmes- 
bury. Well, if you cannot attack our 
foreign policy on either of those grounds, 
nothing remains but the Italian question. 
Here I do complain—and I hope my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) is in the House—I do for one 
complain of the gross and flagrant injus- 
tice of proceeding to condemn any Govern- 
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ment before you have seen their papers 
and heard their case. I am not surprised, 
and I do not complain of my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Stroud that he 
should yote against us on this occasion. 
I think from the course of his political life 
he is entitled to take that course; but I 
wish he had not urged such false and fal- 
lacious ground for that vote—I wish he 
had not come down here and said he would 
have acceded to the justice of our claim if 
we had claimed to have the evidence read 
before our case was adjuged. If that be 
his plea I claim his vote. We do complain 
of one of the most flagrant eases of poli- 
tical injustice of which I have ever heard ; 
and it requires the lively audacity which 
distinguishes the noble Viscount the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton to ask the House to take 
the course which, in his speech on Tuesday 
night, he urged it to adopt. Who was the 
other hon. Member who urged that course? 
The hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. Serjeant Deasy), who ought to know 
that no verdict should be given until the 
evidence in the case has been heard. 
There is a golden rule in this country, 
and not less just within this House than 
outside of it—never to condemn any one 
unheard. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton has called upon the House to re- 
verse that rule; but I hope the 120 new 
Members will not think that any political 
differences would justify such a gross in- 
justice as to condemn the foreign policy of 
the Government in respect of the Italian 
question before the House is in possession 
of the grounds upon which judgment in 
respect of that matter should be given. I 
cannot understand why the hon. Member 
for Birmingham is going to vote against 
us to-night. He is an advocate of neutra- 
lity and peace. It was justly remarked by 
an hon. Member this evening that no hon. 
Gentleman had in this debate touched on 
the language which we lad advised Her 
Majesty to use in the Speech from the 
Throne. In that Royal Speech our policy 
in respect of the Italian question is peace 
and neutrality, The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham says that his policy is peace and 
neutrality. On what ground, then, can he 
vote against us, alleging that our foreign 
policy is one of his reasons? I think I 
have a right to complain unless there has 
been a misrepresentation of what the hon. 
Gentleman said at that ball the other day 
[ Great Laughter|—I beg pardon, I mean 
at that meeting which took place in Al- 
mack’s room the other day. Unless the 
[ Third Night. 
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hon. Member is misrepresented, he took 
occasion to say he would vote against 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
governing the country unless he express- 
ed himself an advocate for peace. How- 
ever, he finds that we are advocates for 
peace, and with flagrant inconsistency he 
is going to vote against us. I think 
the hon. Gentleman’s views must have 
undergone some great and extraordinary 
change, for which [ cannot account, if he 
is sanguine that the best mode of preserv- 
ing the peace of Europe is to glace the 
foreign policy of this country in the hands 
of the noble Viscount. Whatever may be 
the attributes of the noble Viscount that 
belief would not be in accordance with his 
(Viscount Palmerston’s) reputation; and I 
should have thought that the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, of all men in the House, 
would have been the last to place con- 
fidence in his peaceful intentions. 

Sir, there is another subject which, hold- 
ing the position in the Government which 
I do, it is impossible I ean allow this de- 
bate to close without alluding to—I mean 
the defences of this country. I think I am 
justified in repeating what I commenced by 
saying—namely, that if you are thinking 
of refusing your confidence to any Admin- 
istration—when you are about to pass a 
vote of censure on a Government—surely 
one of the elements which in common sense 
and justice you are bound to consider is 
the manner in which they have dealt with 
this important matter. I feel impelled by 
‘a sense of duty to allude to it; but I have 
on this ground a reluctance to do so, that 
I shall have to allude to measures taken by 
myself. I beg, however, that the House 
will understand that I speak in no boastful 
spirit. If the defences of the country have 
been improved under my Adwministration of 
the affairs of the navy, I am indebted to 
the able professionak men whose assistance 
I have had, and certainly to my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
How was it that the noble Viscount, in at- 
tacking our Government and by inference 
defending his own, made no reference to 
the state in which the late Government 
left the Royal Navy. I am not now in- 
tending to revive any controversies between 
those who have hitherto filled the office 
of First Lord and myself. I only wish 
to advert, in justice to my colleagues and 
myself, to facts which are incontrovertible. 
And this fact, I think, no man opposite 
ean deny—that whatever may have been 
the cause—and no doubt various causes 
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contributed to this result—when my Lord 
Derby’s Government succeeded to office 
the effective strength of the Royal Navy 
of this country was reduced to a point 
which it had never reached before, and 
which I hope to God it will never reach 
again. I have had occasion to say before 
to-night that fifteen months ago, when we 
came into office, we had only twenty-five 
effective line-of-battle ships. Of course I 
mean ships with engines and screw pro- 
pellers. It is true that there were three 
more afloat taking in their engines. 
Therefore, if you like you can compute 
the entire number as twenty-eight line- 
of-battle ships. That was not a point to 
which the navy of England should have 
been reduced. It was a state of things 
which had never existed before, and which 
Her Majesty’s Government, since the time 
it came into power until this hour, have 
devoted their best energies to redress. Is 
this a reason why you will not trust us ? 
Is this the reason why we are to be con- 
demned? What is the state of the navy 
now? At this moment we have now, as 
then, three line-of-battle ships taking in 
their engines. Without these, there are 
thirty-seven effective line-of-battle ships. 
Counting those three, as I was willing to 
count the three in the other case, we have 
forty effective line-of-battle ships, instead 
of twenty-eight as was the case fifteen 
months ago. I called on Parliament fifteen 
months ago to enable me to remedy the 
existing deficiencies. The House of Com- 
mons responded liberally to that appeal. 
The consequence is, that at the end of 
the present financial year you will have 
fifty effective line-of-battle ships afloat. I 
told you three months ago that we should 
launch fifteen ships in the course of the 
present financial year, including those un- 
dergoing conversion. We have added two 
more to that number, making seventeen, 
which will bring up the total number by 
the end of the financial year to fifty, or 
double what we found when taking office 
only fifteen months ago. I ask, again, 
is that a reason why we are to be con- 
demned? If we are to be so condemned 
by triumphant faction here, do you think 
the country will respond to such a decision? 
But let me turn to another branch of the 
subject. If ever a Government exposed it- 
self to attack, the present Government has 
done so. We have assumed with reference 
to this matter as grave a responsibility as 
any Government that ever held the reins 
of power in this country. Soon after Par- 
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liament was dissolved—[ Cheers from the | 
gre Cy ae I know what that cheer | 
an 


means, I do not shrink from the issue 
which is raised—soon after Parliament was 
dissolved that war, which we had exerted 
every effort to prevent, and which up to 
the very last we entertained a sanguine 
hope that we could prevent, unhappily 
broke out. Her Majesty’s Government 
had therefore to consider how they could 
best provide for the defence of this coun- 
try, and we took a most unusual course. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham last 
night told his allies on the opposite benches 
that the policy of Liberal Cabinets had 
been ‘‘ feeble and paltering ;’’ but I must 
say that the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, at least with reference to the point 
to which I am now adverting, is free from 
that charge. The Government, on their 
own responsibility, adopted three most im- 
portant measures. We advised the Urown 
to issue an Order in Council for the ad- 
dition of 10,000 men—2,000 marines and 
8,000 seamen—to our naval forces. An- 
other measure we adopted was one advert- 
ed to last night by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle—I mean that of 
offering a bounty to sailors. Having de- 
cided on adding 10,000 men to our naval 
foree, we decided on- raising those addi- 
tional men by bounty. And we added no 
less than 1,300 shipwrights to our dock- 
yard establishments. 1 was asked the 
other night by an hon. and gallant Admi- 
ral opposite whether we had now as many 
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of power, and have incurred a more un- 
justifiable and extravagant outlay of public 
money, than could ever be charged against 
any Government. In the one case we 
ought to be censured and condemned by 
this House; in the other event, we are 
entitled to the approval and thanks of the 
country. These alternatives cannot be 
questioned ; and © ask, therefore, are we 
open to condemnation ; or are we entitled 
to national gratitude? There can be no 
middle course with respect to so unusual a 
policy. Are we to be condemned, or are 
we to be thanked? If we are to be thank- 
ed, what is the meaning of the vague and 
muttered attacks which have been made 
upon our foreign policy and our domestic 
legislation ? We have done right or wrong; 
I ask you to meet us fairly and openly, 
and I challenge the issue not only here, 
but out of doors. Charges have been made 
against us in connection with our domestie 
legislation and our foreign policy; but why 
have you not grappled with us in a point 
where we are open to attack? No, you 
know that we were right. You know well 
that we have done our duty, and that in 
this respect we are not open to attack. 
Who has questioned our conduct? It is 
true the hon. Member for Birmingham says 
wo have pursued a most unfortunate course; 
but no one has supported his opinion. He 
said further that our policy was dictated by 
hostility to France. Now, I disclaim that 
idea altogether. I deny that our policy 
was intended to mean, or does mean, any- 


shipwrights in our dockyards as we were | thing like a menace to France. I agree 
able to provide with work. In answer to! with those hon. Gentlemen who, during 
that inquiry, I beg to tell him that we | this debate, have upheld the French alli- 
have added to our dockyard establishments ance. That alliance has been productive 
as many shipwrights as can be usefully | of great benefit to both nations and to the 
and economically employed. I think the world. Long do I hope that it may last, 
House will admit that in taking this course | and I believe that the best means of secur- 
we have assumed a most unusual respon-|ing its continuance is by showing that 
sibility. Besides adding 10,000 men to | England is prepared for events. I believe 
our naval forees, and 1,300 shipwrights to | the hon. Member for Birmingham would 
our dockyard establishments, we have done | stand almost alone in his opinion that the 
what I believe no Government has ever | present state of Europe does not justify the 
done before, by offering a bounty at a time | Government in placing this country in a 
when this country was not at war; and1' position in which her neutrality may be 
will tell the House frankly that that bounty | effectual. The right hon. Member for 
is higher than has, I believe, been offered | Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) last night used 
on any previous occasion. Well, I am pre- | language upon this subject which I con- 
pared to vindicate every one of these mea- fess I cannot understand. I value his 
sures. I say that this is no feeble and opinion, which carries authority upon such 








paltering policy ; it is right or it is wrong. 
I say that such a policy raises this issue— 
either we acted wisely and prudently, con- 
sulting the best interests of the country, 
or we have exereised a more reckless abuse 


a question, but I should like to know what 


he really meant by his reference to our po- 
licy. He said, referring to the course pur- 


‘sued by the Government, that ‘ public 


necessity may have justified these mea- 
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sures,” and he added “1 am not prepared 
to deny that they were necessary.’’ I con- 
ceive that to be an admission on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet that our policy 
was justifiable. But he went on to con- 
demn entirely the bounty we had offered, 
which he described as impolitic and im- 
prudent. I must be allowed to say that 
these two opinions are irreconcilable with 
each other. If our policy was necessary 
the bounty was necessary ; and I tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that without that 
bounty we could not have carried out our 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman shakes 
his head, but I am very happy to inform 
him that he fell into some very decided 
errors upon this subject last night. One 
of these errors was the opinion he expressed 
that the offer of a bounty might be fatal to 
the continuous-service system; and he went 
on to argue, ‘“‘ How can you suppose that 
any men will enter for continuous service 
if they know that at any moment a bounty 
may be offered, of which, if they are not 
bound by continuous service, they may 
take advantage ?’”” I am happy to inform 
the right hon. Baronet that he never fell into 
a greater mistake. The continuous-service 
system—which the right hon. Gentleman, 
much to his honour, brought into existence 
—has been in operation ever since 1853. 
In the first year the average number of 
men who entered for continuous service 
was 1,150 per month; in 1855 the num- 
ber fell to 800 per month; in 1856, to 600 
per month ; in 1857, to 400 per month ; 
and in the last year, 1858, the average 
number was only 300 per month. The 
bounty was offered at the begining of May, 
and during the last month I am happy to 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that no 
less than 1,593 men have entered for con- 
tinuous service; while, since the Ist of 
June up to the present time, 477 men have 
been received for that service. The right 
hon. Gentleman has, therefore, been en- 
tirely mistaken in his anticipations on this 
subject, and the bounty which he thought 
would put an end to continuous service has 
proved to act as a stimulus to that service. 
I may now tell the House what was the 
necessity for this bounty. The House wiil 
recollect that when 1 moved the Navy 
Estimates I proposed to raise 2,0U0 more 
seamen than we had in the service during 
the preceding year, and in the whole month 
of April the number of seamen was only 
increased by six. I do not mean that we 


only entered six men, but after striking a 
balance between the number of men who 
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left the service and those who entered it 
the balance in our favour was only six. 
Now, could we have gone on under such 
a system, with war raging in Europe, and 
with a pressing necessity for the increase 
of our naval defences? We resorted to 
the bounty, and intead of an addition of six 
men to the service in April, we had in the 
month of May an addition of 3,009 men, 
while up to the present time the bounty 
has given us rather more than 4,000 men, 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: How many 
able seamen ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I am not 
sure that I ean say off-hand what is the 
exact number, but the proportion of able 
seamen is as nearly as possible 20 per 
cent. The right hon. Gentleman fell into 
a slight error jast night. The bounty for 
landsmen is not, as he said, £3, but only 
£2; and I am happy to be able also to 
state, that those who have entered as lands- 
men, and those men of the second-class 
ordinaries when once they are on board, 
are men of the best description, the latter 
being either fishermen or boatmen, accus- 
tomed to the sea, though not men-of-war’s 
men. I am glad to say that 1 have the 
best report of the crews of the new ships, 
and several officers have told me that, 
though they are now undisciplined and 
young crews, yet that they present the 
finest materials, and will make the very 
best men-of-war’s complements. The gal- 
lant Admiral asked me the other night 
what is now our force? I tell him that our 
force at this moment is twenty-four line-of- 
battle ships and twelve frigates in commis- 
sion. That force is divided between the 
Mediterranean and the Channel. We are 
about to increase the Mediterranean por- 
tion, but that does not affect the general 
statement. The gallant Admiral also 
asked whether our force of men-of-war in 
commission exceeded that of the French. 
I look rather to the positive than to the 
comparative force of England at this mo- 
ment. I do not want to enter into any 
comparison with France, which is not the 
only naval Power that we have to consider. 
But I will not refuse to answer the gallant 
Admiral’s inquiry, and I tell him our force 
of men-of-war in commission is now con- 
siderably greater than that of the French. 
Though our present foree is twenty-four 
line-of-battle ships and twelve frigates, we 
do not intend to limit ourselves to those 
numbers. Let me now ask the hon. and 
gallant Admiral one plain question. What 
course is he about to take to-night? Is he 
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going to take the line of a frank sailor or 
of a disingenuous partisan? He told us 
the other night with perfect truth—and I 
am convinced the people of this country 
will agree with him—that these party ques- 
tions, whether A or B are to sit on these 
benches, are of little importance; and whe- 
ther you shall fix your borough franchise 
at £10, £8, or £6, is nothing compared 
with having the defences of England what 
they ought to be. He knows what those 
defences were when we took office. He 
knows what they are now. And, Sir, if 
there be one man alive to whom, from all 
his language, all his known opinions, from 
everything he has said and done in this 
House, I have a right to appeal with per- 
fect coufidence that in consistency and 
honesty he should support the Government 


who have done all this for the defence of | 


the country, that man is the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral. 

I thank the House for the patience with 
which they have listened to the observa- 
tions which I have felt it my duty to ad- 
dress to them. I hope and trust that the 
spirit in which they have been spoken will 
not be misrepresented or misunderstood. 
I have felt it right and due to my col- 
leagues to state the efforts we have made 
for the defences of the country. It may 
suit your purposes to banish these con- 
siderations and try to place this issue on 
another ground. But the common sense 
and common feeling of the country will be 
against you. At such a moment as this, 
when war is raging in Europe, when no 
living man can tell how soon the spark 
may reach this country, it is absurd to 
say, that in judging of the eonduct of the 
Government you ean altogether exclude 
this important subject from your considera- 
tion. Hon, Gentlemen opposite have tried 
to shun it, but it is my duty not to allow 
them to do so. Sir, I feel that I have 
only done my duty in asking the House 
of Commons to support a Government 
which has made these efforts. For myself 
I am indifferent to the result. You may 
decide this questiun as you like. If the 
majority is for the Amendment, I shall 
have the consolation of knowing that I 
shall hand over the Navy of England to 
my successors in a very different state from 
that in which | found it: and I shall have 
the further satisfaction of feeling that 
whatever party discipline and party efforts 
may lead you to do in this House, if the 
majority to-night support this Amendment, 
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the sentiment of the British public will be 
that that decision is unjust. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I must 
say that the language whieh the right hon. 
Gentleman who lias just sat down has ap- 
plied to those who sit on this side of the 
House is, considering the circumstances in 
which he stands, a little extraordinary. 
The Ministers advised Her Majesty to dis- 
solve Parliament, at a critical moment, and 
in the midst of most important business, 
ito try this question,—whether Her Ma- 





| jesty’s Ministers have or have not the con- 


| fidence of Parliament and the country. 
|The Parliament is accordingly dissolved, 
| the elections take place, Gentlemen are 
‘returned here ; and they immediately pro- 
| pose to put to the test the question which 
| the Government themselves declared was 
the point at issue. It was not, as has been 
observed, the most favourable ground for 
them to oecupy ; but the challenge having 
been thrown down to them they are ready 
to affirm that they have not confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Ministers: whereupon the 
|right hon. Gentleman calls us a faction. 
Why, what did the right hon. Gentleman 
expect? Did he mean that the whole 
country should give but one answer to the 
question put toit? Did he mean to say 
| that their wisdom was so self-evident that 
nothing but faction could induce men to 
demur to it? He seems to me, Sir, to 
have a very high estimate of his own and 
his colleagues superior merits. Still, I 
should think, blind and mistaken as we 
may be, it may be permitted to this House 
—it may be permitted to the Members 
of what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
a triumphant faction, to take a different 
view from that which he has formed of the 
merits of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of the charges 
which have been preferred against the Go- 
vernment. Now, I do not hold that it is 
necessary to make any charges whatever 
in order to establish the validity of this 
Amendment. I thought that point had 
been settled for ever in a few short words 
from Mr. Burke, when he said, ‘‘ the House 
of Commons was not only a Court eompe- 
tent to criminate, but also a council of 
weight and wisdom to advise.”’ If, there- 
fore, this House be of opinion that in these 
critical times the destinies of the country 
are not fitly placed in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s present Ministers, it is perfectly 
competent for us to declare that opinion. 
When Mr. Stuart Wortley in 1812 pro- 
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posed an Address for a strong and efficient | by the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
Administration, the Ministry against whom | quer, who said it was necessary to maintain 
that Address was moved had a week in| our friendly relations with France, I re- 
order to produce the measures and submit | member that the right hon. Member for 
the policy which they recommended. But | Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) told me 
this was done under the consideration that | he was convinced by the statements and 
the men then at the head of affairs were | arguments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


not fit for the emergency with which they | 
had to cope. So much, Sir, for the con- | 
stitutional view of the propriety of this | 
Motion. I confess I have been a little 
surprised at the language which has been | 
held by one or more Members on this side | 
of the House, who spoke of the present 
Ministers as if they had only within the 
last few days entered upon office. ‘‘ Give | 
them a fair trial,’’ it is said: ‘* Let us| 


know what are their measures and their | 
policy!”? Why, Sir, we happen to know 
what their measures are. For more than | 
a year we have seen, weighed, and con- 
sidered the measures brought forward by | 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. But before I 
refer further to these measures, let me say | 
a few words respecting the manner in} 
which they acceded to power. I think I) 
am justified in doing so, because, in read- | 
ing the speeches of Gentlemen who ap- | 


chequer. Well, the measure thus intro- 
duced, and thus supported, on the ground 
of the necessity of maintaining friendly 
relations with France, that measure was 
made the occasion of defeating the Go- 
vernment ; it was defeated on the measure 
of which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
and his party had been such ardent sup- 
porters. Conduct more factious—conduct 
more treacherous on the part of those who 


| succeeded to office — there could not be. 


Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
told us very shortly, as if it was a sufii- 


‘cient reason, that two-thirds of the late 
Parliament being opposed to the Govern- 


ment, it was no wonder their measures did 
not succeed, You would suppose from this, 
that nothing but prejudice and party vio- 
lence caused the rejection of the Govern- 
ment measures. But was it so? First, 
there was their India Bill ; on that their 





peared as candidates on the Ministerial | course was exceedingly simple and plain. 
side, a great portion of whom have been | They agreed to wave their own opinion 
returned to this House, I always found } and to adopt the Resolutions passed by the 
that the Resolution which I had the honour | House ; and they brought in a Bill found- 
to move and the satisfaction to carry in| ed upon them. Was that Bill opposed by 
the late Parliament was called ‘a factious| the House? No; but their own original 
Resolution.’’ As far as I can discriminate, | Bill was so strange, so imperfect, so new 
I should say that any man, or body of men} in its provisions that not only every man in 
in this House, bringing forward a Motion; the House, but every man in the streets 
they think calculated to promote the public | laughed at and ridiculed it. By one of its 
benefit, and useful to the country, however | provisions some of the members of the 
mistaken they may be, though it may be | Council of India were to be chosen by the 
a party Motion, it can hardly be called | £10 householders of certain large boroughs. 
a factious one. On the other hand, I| 1 heard it remarked at the time that it 
should say that those who oppose a measure | would have been a great deal better and 
of which they approve—who for the sake | more just to propose that the admirals of 
of party objects opposed a measure they | the fleet should be chosen by the £10 
are satisfied is a wise one—those men, in-| householders of the naval ports; they 
deed are much more deserving the epithet | might possibly choose good officers ; but 
‘* factious.’’ Now, what was the occasion | that the electors of such towns as Manches- 
on which the present Ministers came into | ter and Belfast should elect members of 
office? A Bill has been proposed by the | the Council of India was such a strange 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, then | imagination that none but the present 
at the head of the Government, that had Ministry could be capable of it. Another 
already been approved and suggested by | provision fixed the appointment of certain 


the noble Earl now at the head of the Go- | members, and limited it so that sometimes 
vernment. On the first day of the Session ! only a distinguished military officer of the 
Lord Derby said such a measure was ne-! Madras Presidency could be nominated 
cessary; and when the noble Lord the! when an able civilian was required, or when 
Member for Tiverton brought it forward | an eminent lawyer from Madras was at 
it was supported in a speech of great ability | hand, a military officer of Bombay must be 
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taken. The Bill would have compelled 
the perpetual appointment of inferior men, 
when men of capacity were available. I 
state this because the right hon. Gentle- 
men have assumed that party motives only 
caused the rejection of their measure. I 
will now say a few words with respect to 
their Reform Bill. It was equally fanciful 
and inefficient in its provisions. As I have 
studied the question of reform fora great 
number of years, and I consider that there 
may be three kinds of Parliamentary Re- 
form, I trust I may be allowed to express 
my thoughts upon that subject. I con- 
sider that there may be three kinds of Re- 
form measures introduced. There may be 
one measure of reform that diminishes the 
popular power ; there may be another mea- 
sure so complicated in its provisions as to 
become somewhat like those ingenious pro- 
blems they give to boys at school, in which, 
if you add so many, subtract so many 
more, and multiply by another number, 
you find the number produced is exactly 
the one originally stated. So, by giving 
the franchise to a great number of people, 
and taking it away from a great many 
others, what you arrive at is no change at 
all. And there may be a practical mea- 
sure of reform, that will add to the popu- 
lar power, and increase the strength of the 
House of Commons by the addition of those 
votes given to it. Now, the Reform Bill 
the Government introduced had much of 
the first character, something of the second, 
and nothing at all of the third. It wasa 
measure that, had it been passed in the 
shape in which it was proposed, would, by 
the time it had been ten or twenty years in 
operation, have much diminished the popu- 
lar power as represented in this House. 
Take the great contest that lately occurred 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; it had 
all the character of a great, popular, Eng- 
lish contest; but, instead of that, under the 
Reform Bill of the Government the West 
Riding would have had six Members, so 
arranged that four would have been sure to 
be on the Conservative side. Then, taking 
away the freehold votes, the Bill would have 
cancelled, would have destroyed, a great 
part of the Liberal element in the county; 
of the voters that would have been added, 
many would have been dependent, and never 
voting on the Liberal side. [‘* Hear, 
hear!”’] Yes! I say boldly the Liberal 
side; they never would have voted for any 
increase of the civil and religious liberty 
of the country. If any person calculated 
the future working of the Government Re- 
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form Bill, he could not doubt that in the 
course of ten years, instead of one Old 
Sarum, we should have had twenty or 
thirty. That is an argument which was 
used during the debate on the Bill; and 
even the Solicitor General, ingenious as he 
is, did not attempt to answer it; he only 
said it was a matter that might be consi- 
dered in Committee; but my belief is, if 
that Bill had once got into Committee, it 
would have passed in the shape in which 
it was proposed, and would have gone far 
to repeal the Reform Act of 1832, and 
diminish the power of the people to send 
representatives to the House of Commons. 
That was the measure which we are now 
blamed for having defeated by the Resolu- 
tion I moved; and next to the satisfaction 
I feel in having taken a large share in car- 
rying through the Reform Bill of 1832 is 
that I experience in having defeated a 
measure which, with much that was plau- 
sible in appearance, was evidently intended 
by its framers to repeal the wholesome 
provisions of the former Act. I now come 
to that step of the Government which I 
consider most perilous, and which the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial bench 
ought to consider exposes them to great 
responsibility —I mean the dissolution. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers chose to dissolve 
Parliament when war was impending over 
Europe, when they must have known it 
was a question of weeks, and might have 
been a question of days. For my part, I 
think there could be but one excuse for 
that dissolution, and that was the grave 
objections Her Majesty’s Ministers stated 
they felt to any lowering of the franchise. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India (Lord Stanley) declared it would de- 
stroy the influence of the middle classes. 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Colonies (Sir E. B. Lytton), in a speech 
of great force and eloquence said, ‘“* it 
would place capital and industry at the 
command of impatient poverty and unin- 
structed numbers,” and that this would be 
a great calamity if it took place. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated the case in somewhat 
different terms; but I think much to the 
same effect. He said, that if the fran- 
chise were lowered, you would then have a 
House of Commons which would be ready 
to sanction every extravagant expenditure, 
but never would consent to taxes in order 
to furnish the means for that expenditure 
—a House of Commons that would enter 
recklessly and rashly into war, and yet aftere 
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wards be prepared to agree to an ignomini- | lity without the advice of Parliament. That 
ous peace. Now, these are grave considera- | might have been very well if the necessity 
tions, and I can imagine a Ministry which | had arisen when Parliament had been pro- 
entertained such apprehensions saying, | rogued in the month of September, and 
“This danger is so great, this change in| there had been the difficulty of bringing 
the constitution would be so perilous, as it} Members together before a certain time; 
would put the whole of the property of! but when we consider that the absence 
this country into the hands of uninstructed | of Parliament was their own act; that 
numbers, and incur the risk of wars reck-| the necessity was of their own creating, 
lessly entered into and ignominiously con-| the merit of having added to the naval 
cluded, that we will put it at once to the| force is counterbalanced, and more than 
country whether they would approve of a| counterbalanced by the guilt of having dis- 
Bill with provisions so dangerous as these.”’ | solved Parliament under circumstances like 
That might have been a reason for dissolv- | these. [**No, no!’’] Some hon, Gentlemen 
ing the Parliament and asking the opinion | seem not to comprehend the argument. 1 
of the people; but, to my infinite surprise, | have stated that if they could not agree to 
I, who had supposed that they might have | support the Resolution that I proposed it 
an excuse to give, find that now that Par-| was then competent to them to put the 
liament has been again assembled, after | question to the country and to have their 
they have used every means in order to get | decision upon it ; but they being prepared 
a majority of their own party returned to; to make an alteration in that respect, and 
this House, Her Majesty’s Government! their only object in the dissolution being 
stating that they have no objection to this | to strengthen their own party and not to 
very change. Then, I say, there was no! have a good Reform Biil, their conduct is 
excuse for the dissolution. They were sa-/ entirely inexcusable. I come next to the 
tisfied even with a Resolution of an hon. | consideration of their management of fo- 
Gentleman who has not been again return- | reign affairs, The right hon. Gentleman 
ed to this House, Mr. Stuart Wortley, which | claims great credit for the Government for 
was to the same effect as mine, but in/the mode in which they settled the Cag- 
terms more civil to the Ministry. If they | fiari question. I remember perfectly well 
were satisfied that they could adopt the | what occurred in thiscase. An hon. Mem- 
substance of that Resolution, that it was| ber of this House asked a question with 
not necessary to transfer freeholders from | regard to what was intended to be done in 
the counties to the boroughs, and that it that matter. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
was possible for them to make a great re-| chequer answered that the question had 
duction in the borough franchise, I say it} been concluded by the preceding Govern- 
was their bounden duty—their duty to the | ment, and, while he expressed no very great 
Sovereign, to Parliament, and to the coun- feeling for the English engineers, he express- 
try—to accept such a settlement of the; ed his great satisfaction that no uncivil 
question, and not to dissolve Parliament | word had been used with respect to the con- 
and ineur the dangers which they did in- | duct of the late King of Naples. And there 
cur. Many of those dangers, no doubt, | itwould have remained, but my noble Friend 
they have escaped. While these Powers | the Member for Tiverton said the question 
were going to war, some demand might | had not been concluded, and thereupon the 
have been made upon this country which | right hon. Gentleman was persuaded to 
they could not in honour advise the Queen | take some further measure on the sub- 
to accept. It might then have been ne-|ject. Acting upon the suggestion of this 
cessary to send a Message to Parliament | House, the Government—nodoubt promptly 
for that purpose. No Parliament was sit-| enough and ably enough—took the neces- 
ting. That danger they incurred. They | sary measures and obtained the release of 
also incurred that great responsibility | those engineers. But that shows, among 
which the right hon. Gentleman the First! other instances, the very great danger of 
Lord of the Admiralty has just stated. | leaving the management of our foreign re- 
They thought they were compelled to add | lations in the hands of these Ministers 
considerably to the naval force, and to offer | during the recess ; because if that ques- 
a bounty by Royal Proclamation without | tion had not been asked in the House of 
the advice of Parliament. I feel my-| Commons these engineers would have had 
self that that measure was perfectly right. | to remain in adungeon. That was evident 
But the right hon. Gentleman takes great | from the answer of the Chancellor of the 
credit for having assumed that responsibi-| Exchequer himself. During the recess 
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arose the question with respect to nd Gentleman, though I don’t see what it had 
Charles et Georges. The right hon. Gen-| to do with the matter before the House— 
tleman is very triumphant upon our not! attacked the conduct of my noble Friend, 
having moved a vote of censure upon their and that of the Government over which I 
proceedings in that matter. I must say I had the honour to preside, with respect to 
think we showed great forbearance in that | the offer made by Austria in 1848 to give 
case, because language more unbecoming! up Lombardy. No doubt that offer was 
a British Minister than that used by Lord made. But the right hon. Gentleman 
Malmesbury upon that subject was never| seems to have forgotten or omitted one 
heard. There was no question whether | part of that transaction. At that time 
the demand was just or unjust, but the not only was Milan and the larger part of 
advice given by Lord Malmesbury to Por-| Lombardy freed from the Austrian troops, 
tugal was,—Submit to this, or you may! but Venice was in the hands of its own 
have worse—meaning, of course, you may inhabitants, who had shaken off the Aus- 
may have Lisbon occupied, your fleet de-| trian yoke. They had declared their in- 
stroyed, and your country invaded ; there- | dependence, and were ready to maintain 
fore submit to anything that may be asked. | it. The proposal to the Government of 
It was not a question upon which we could | Great Britain was that we should interfere 
advise Portugal to go to war—that was| not only to dispose of Lombardy, but to 
quite clear—but the advice we had to offer replace an Austrian Arehduke with au- 
might have been of a more manly character | thority in Venice. But how could a British 
—it might have been more becoming to this | Government, having no immediate concern 
country to give, and to Portugal to accept. | in these transactions, not being a party to 
» I arrive now at a most important and | the war—how could they have interfered to 
serious question—namely, the cause of the | destroy the independence of Venice, or to 





outbreak of war in Italy. I think it would 
be very unfair to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
if we were to presume that they are open 
to any blame with respect to the manner 
in which they have conducted their nego- 
tiations for the preservation of peace, and, 
for my own part, I am quite willing to 
assume that they have made sincere and 
unceasing efforts—whether they made a 
mistake or not I will not say—for the 
preservation of peace. I have also, I 
must say, some belief that it could not 
have been possible for any Government 
to preserve peace between Austria and 
Sardinia. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to go somewhat into that question ; but 
before I do so 1 cannot but take notice of 
a reference made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland with 
respect to some events that took place in 
1848. Now, the Attorney General for 
Ireland seemed to me rather to avoid the 
case of Government—to be rather un- 
willing that this House should fix its atten- 
tion upon the merits and demerits of the 
Government. He therefore travelled over 
every conceivable topic not connected with 
the question under discussion—over every- 
thing that happened years ago, for the 
purpose apparently of diverting attention 
from the question whether or not the Go- 
vernment are now entitled to the con- 
fidence of this House,—just as birds en- 
deavour to divert attention from the nest 
in which are their young. The right hon. 





sanction in any way the subjugation of 
Venice, in order to increase the territories 
of the King of Sardinia in another part of 
Italy? For my own part, it has always 
appeared to me that one of the foulest 
transactions in modern Enropean history 
was that assumption of Venice by Austria 
under the Treaty of Campo Formio. It is 
not a singular opinion, for I find that M. de 
Montalembert, I think in the pamphlet for 
which he was prosecuted, says that what- 
ever reproaches you may cast on the diplo- 
macy of England, she-has nothing so bad 
to reproach herself with as the handing 
over of Venice to Austria by the treaty of 
1797. By that treaty three millions and 
a half of people, who had been independent 
and in alliance with Austria, with whom 
they had contracted numerous treaties, 
with whom they had combined for various 
purposes, were transferred, without any 
will of their own, to the Austrian Govern- 
ment. I say that this transaction was 
only second in infamy to the partition 
of Poland. The proposal to us was that 
Venice, having freed herself by her own 
exertions, the British Government should 
use its influence to replace her under the 
Austrian rule; and this is the proposal 
which the right hon. Gentleman is so 
angry with us for rejecting. The pre- 
sent condition of Italy seems to me to be 
this :—On the one side we have the trea- 
ties of 1815, which gave Lombardy and 
Venice to Austria; but Austria was not 
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entitled by that treaty to any other part of 
Italy. Has she confined herself to the 
rule of those territories? Far from it. 
In the same year 1815, she made a treaty 
with the King of Naples to the effect that 
he should not introduce into his kingdom 
any changes or any form of Government 
different from the form of Government 
which was established in the Italian posses- 
sions of Austria. Ata later time she oc- 
cupied the Roman States and Tuscany 
also; and, according to a letter addressed 
to me by a very eminent Italian, it appears 
from the archives of Turin that Austria 
was so determined not to allow any im- 
provement in the Government of Italy, 
that the Austrian Minister being asked 
what he would do if the King of Naples 
should of his own accord grant a consti- 
tution to his subjects, his answer was, 
‘“*Then we should make war on the 
King of Naples.”” What happened in 
Tuscany in 1849? The people of Tus- 
cany had been led by those wild dema- 
gogues who are followers of Mazzini to 
proclaim a republic; but, afterwards, they 
restored of their own choice the authority 
of the Grand Duke; and having appointed 
a provisional Government, they sent a de- 
legation to the Grand Duke to say that 
they were ready to receive him back, but 
expected him to govern according to the 
constitution which he himself had granted. 
He answered by different letters, copies of 
which I have, and by Proclamation, that 
he would return to Florence; that he 
thanked those who had restored his power, 
and that he meant to govern according to 
the constitution; and that a constitutional 
monarchy was what he intended to estab- 
lish in the Grand Duchy. It was already 
the law there. No doubt, the Grand Duke, 
who is a mild Sovereign, would of his own 
nature have governed according to the con- 
stitution; but at this time a division of 
Austrian troops marched into Tuscany, his 
promise was violated, and from that time 
until the flight of the Grand Duke the 
other day, there has been no question of 
restoring the constitution. These things 
account for the anger and the resentment 
of the Italians at Austrian interference. 
It is not merely, as the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Address appeared to think, 
that Austria holds her possessions just as 
Her Majesty holds her different colonies; 
it has been her attempt from 1815 to the 
present day to govern the whole of Italy, 
to make the Italian Sovereigns her vice- 
roys, and to make the laws of Italy con- 
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form to the-law of the armies of Austria, 
That is the case of Italy on the one hand, 
Let us see, now, what is the case of Sar-n_ 
dinia, on the other side. Ata late period 
Sardinia established her own free constitu- 
tion. Had she not been tempted to do 
otherwise, she might have been satisfied 
with enforcing her own laws and enjoying 
her own free assemblies, her own free 
press, and her liberty of conscience, which 
is unexampled in other parts of Italy. She 
has not been satisfied with that. The 
temptation was a natural one; but certain 
it is that for the last seven or eight years 
the persons who came from other parts of 
Italy to present addresses to the King and 
his Ministers on behalf of the liberty and 
independence of Italy—who subscribed to 
the cannon of Alessandria, hoping that one 
day or other they would be the defences 
of the independence of Italy—were lis- 
tened to and received with favour; and so 
there has grown in every State of Italy— 
in the Roman States, in Naples, and in 
Tuscany—a party attached to Sardinia, 
and looking to Sardinia as the liberator 
of Italy. The temptation might be very 
great, the enterprise might be very glo- 
rious, but it was quite impossible for Aus- 
tria to consider these things as otherwise 
than provocations and attempts to destroy 
her power in Italy. According to my 
mind, the pretensions on both sides were 
unfounded, but much more detestable on 
the side of Austria, because her attempt 
was to destroy all liberty and to extin- 
guish all expression of thought in Italy, 
while the object of Sardinia, though, per- 
haps, mixed up with some motives of am- 
bition, was the liberty and independence of 
Italy. She went, however, beyond her 
international duties. She had no right to 
do what she did; above all, she had no 
right to raise forees in her own kingdom 
from volunteers, or perhaps from the con- 
seripts and recruits, belonging to other 
States. Ata moment most fortunate for 
Sardinia she obtained the support of 
France; and from the moment she obtain- 
ed that support—I cannot tell in what 
form, but I know pretty well the date— 
her conduct became less regulated by her 
international duties, she proclaimed more 
openly her sympathy with the sorrows of 
Italy; and from that time I think it be- 
came evident that, sooner or later, relying 
on the support of France, she would en- 
gage in an armed contest for the indepen- 
dence of Italy. During the last Session 
of Parliament neither I nor my noble 
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Friend the Member for Tiverton did or 
said anything to increase the chances of 
war; on the contrary, we said everything 
that could be favourable to the maintenance 
of peace. I certainly doubt myself whe- 
ther any ability on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have availed to 
preserve the peace of Europe. It was ob- 
vious that the moment would come, sooner 
or later, when, these two great Powers 
would be opposed in arms to each other. 
But I come now to consider what is to be 
our policy for the future, and on this 
subject there is a general agreement, in 
words at least. Everybody is for neu- 
trality; everybody is for maintaining 
eace; but I own that I have no confi- 
a that the present Government will 
be able to maintain it. In the first place 
a deliberate speech was made in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Derby, on a most 
solemn occasion, when he was to declare 
the policy of the Government, and I find 
that he said— 


“If war breaks out, whatever may be the con- 
sequences, our neutrality, as long as it may last, 
must be to a certain extent an armed neutrality, 
enabling us to take our part on that side, what- 
ever it may be, which the honour, the interests, 
and the dignity of the country may indicate as 
best deserving our support.” 


Well, but if Lord Derby intended peace, 
why was he to take any part at all? 
There was war between France and Spain 
in 1823; Mr. Canning declared neutrality, 
and that neutrality was preserved to the 
end. There was war in 1848; the Go- 
vernment of the day declared neutrality, 
and that neutrality was preserved to the 
end. Why, then, should we suppose— 
because that seems to be the supposition 
—that when we are fully armed, we shall 
inquire which side it is which the honour, 
the interests, and the dignity of the coun- 
try call upon us to support? I know that 
afew days afterwards Lord Derby denied 
that that was the meaning of what he said; 
but no man expresses himself more clearly, 
or with more precision, than Lord Derby ; 
and if he used the words, what other mean- 
ing can be put upon them? And why, 
I ask, should we take either side; why 
should we take any part in the contest ? 
What I think would be right would be that 
we should be sufficiently armed for our own 
defence ; and so that if the two sides, or 
indeed one of them, asked us to interpose 
either our mediation or our good offices we 
might be enabled to state what were the 
terms which appeared to us fitted to the 
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cireumstanees of the times, and likely to 
lead to a lasting peace. I can well ima- 
gine, if the Government were in full pos- 
session of the confidence of this House and 
of the country, and if they were worthy of 
that support, that such advice would be 
listened to, and that the two parties, weary 
of bloodshed, would be glad to accept terms 
from an impartial mediator. But I do not 
expect that sueh terms will be accepted 
from the present Government. I declare 
at once that my belief is that they are 
not disposed—and indeed I might take it 
from the words of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs—to maintain that intimate 
alliance with France on which our influ- 
ence with France must depend. I under- 
stood ecrtainly, and so did my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Sidney Herbert), the 
hon. Gentleman to find fault with my noble 
Friend for his declaration that intimate al- 
liance with France was the true policy of 
this country. My noble Friend did not 
say that we should not be on the most 
friendly terms with Austria, and I am 
sure he meant no such thing. We ought 
to be upon the most friendly terms with 
Austria; but, depend upon it, you will 
have no weight in the councils of France 
unless your advice can be said to consult 
the honour and dignity of France as well 
as the honour and dignity of Austria. 
These are questions which are not only 
unpleasant, but which it is almost impos- 
sible to debate fully in this House. There 
are some Gentlemen, I know, who think 
that Lord Derby is the perfection of wis- 
dom, and that Lord Malmesbury is a very 
near approach to it. I, for my own part, 
have not that opinion. I consider, from 
all I hear, that the alliance with France is 
very much weakened, and that we have 
not that weight in Europe which the Go- 
vernment of this country ought to have. 
And therefore, with a view to give us our 
proper weight—in order that our neutra- 
lity may be respected and our voice lis- 
tened to in the councils of Europe—I am 
ready to vote want of confidence in the 
present Administration. Then, Sir, with 
regard to the question of reform, knowing 
what the late measure of the Government 
was, I am not disposed to wait till Feb- 
ruary next in order to see them introduce 
some other measure, changed indced in 
appearance, but which will, no doubt, have 
some of those counterbalancing weights in- 
tended to take from the people on the one 
side what it proposed to give upon the 
other. What I should like to see is a fair 
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and sound measure introduced, if I do not 
say in the present Session, I should still 
say in the present year; and I see no 
reason why a Reform Bill should not be 
passed in the course of this year. My be- 
lief is that it would be for the public wel- 
fare to have that measure for the amend- 
ment of the representation disposed of 
singly and separately ; and then, in the 
usual Session of Parliament, those im- 
portant questions of supply and taxation 
and the like might be considered in the 
ordinary course. An hon. Gentleman asked 
me for the details of my Reform Bill. He 
did not ask the right hon. Gentleman, who 
never was a Reformer till this year, what 
were the details of his Bill; but he asked 
me, who have been a Reformer for more 
years than I like to mention, to ‘* conde- 
scend to particulars,’’ as the Scotch have 
it. I can only say that the outline which 
I gave in the last Parliament seemed to 
me to be a fair outline of a measure of re- 
form, but what the precise nature of the 
franchise may be, and the exact extent of 
the representation, of course, until the pre- 
sent Government disappear from the scene, 
it is not for me to say. What I maintain 
is, that as soon as such a measure can be 
framed, and as soon as the important ques- 
tions with regard to the navy and finance 
are disposed of, an early opportunity ought 
to be taken for discussing that subject. 
But I cannot leave the question of the 
merit of the Ministry without answering 
the appeal which was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Admi- 
ralty. I am quite willing to admit—and 
I think it is a bright spot in the conduct 
of the Administration —that the energy 
with which he has increased and strength- 
ened the navy is worthy of the utmost 
praise. I wish that he had not mingled 
his performance with either so much lau- 
dation of himself or so much reproach to 
his predecessors. The case was urgent, the 
occasion required it, and I think that the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has conducted his Department does give 
him a elaim to the gratitude of his country; 
and no political difference with the right 
hon. Gentleman would prevent my making 
that admission. With regard to the allusion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to my 
noble Friend who proposed the Amend- 
ment, I must say that I think his attack 
was both gratuitous and unfounded. The 


right hon. Gentleman said that my noble 
Friend represents a confederation of great 
families, and that therefore his Amend- 
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ment ought not to be entertained. No 
doubt if the argument had been used in 
1759, it would have had its due applica- 
tion; but I cannot conceive that any one 
should now undertake the formation of a 
Ministry who would not admit into it men 
of talents and fitness, from whatever part 
of the House or of the country they might 
come. There is in this country a large 
body of men, divided, no doubt, on many 
points, but who have nevertheless been 
instrumental in all the great changes that 
have taken place. Among those is the 
Whig party. who are naturally the objects 
of my predilection. There are also the 
followers of Sir Robert Peel; and there 
is a party, also, of gentlemen of advanced 
opinions, who have acted along with us in 
the great question of Catholic Emaneipa- 
tion, in all matters pertaining to religious 
liberty, in obtaining free trade, and the 
repeal of the corn laws. I find all these 
parties acting together, and by a majority 
earrying those measures; while it is equally 
certain that the present Government are 
the representatives of a party which has 
opposed all those measures, and which in 
1831 did their utmost to oppose a reform 
in Parliament. The right hen. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, among other allusions to that 
which was not immediately in question, 
mentioned a phrase of mine, borrowed 
from Mr. Fox, as I stated at the time, 
‘‘a miserable monopolizing minority.” 
The repetition of that phrase recalls to 
me the time when the Protestants of 
Ireland were properly designated by that 
name. I remember perfectly well when 
they stated that it was impossible to al- 
low a Catholie to enter into a corporation 
without danger to the constitution, and 
when the giving a silk gown to an eminent 
Catholic barrister was an advance in libe- 
rality which they looked upon with alarm. 
Those days have happily passed by, and I 
am glad to find the right hon. Gentleman 
now uses more liberal language. I quite 
agree with my right hon. Friend who spoke 
to-night (Mr. Sidney Herbert), that so far 
from wishing that the Roman Catholics 
should support none but those of the party 
with which I am conneeted, I shall be glad 
to see them give their votes to Conserva- 
tive gentlemen who are respected in their 
neighbourhood, and entitled to their confi- 
dence. I think these things tend to break 
up those lines of separation—those lines 
of ill-will—by which persons of different 
religious opinions in Ireland were formerly 
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separated. There was a phrase of mine 
which, being misreported, gave offence to 
Roman Catholics. It was said that in a 
speech of mine in the City with regard 
to these affairs in Italy, I had said that 
the Austrians had maintained in Italy an 
oppressive Government and ‘‘a benighted 
religion.” Those were not my words. 
What I said was, that they had maintain- 
ed oppressive Government and benighted 
rule. I was thinking of means used to 
prevent any advance of knowledge or com- 
munication of instruction, and to prevent 
any liberty in Italy. I was not at all con- 
sidering religion. Indeed, I could not well 
have been speaking of religion, because 
the religion of Piedmont and Austria is 
the same. For the reasons which I have 
stated, I think that the House of Commons 
will be fully justified in coming to a vote 
of want of confidence. The Ministry have 
for a year introduced measures which not 
only have not met the approbation of Par- 
liament, but which by the consent of the 
great majority of the country were not 
deserving the approbation of Parliament. 
Their weight in the Councils of foreign 
Powers is not such as gives to this country 
the influence which it ought to have It is 
supposed —and I believe justly supposed — 
to be partial in the contest which is now 
going on. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say a word more, which | should not have 
said without what I think sufficient provo- 
cation. It is upon the question whether or 
not the person at the head of the Govern- 
ment is the person who deserves, or is fit, 
to preside over the Councils of this great 
country at a time of peculiar difficulty. I 
am told that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) for thirty-two minutes entertained 
another Assembly with an account of my 
political career. He published it after- 
wards in a pamphlet as a sort of election 
address. I have read neither the speech 
nor the pamphlet, but I observed that no 
sooner was the present Parliament assem- 
bled than new jibes and jests were directed 
against me. I will not occupy the House 
two minutes in stating what I think on the 
qualifications of the noble Lord. He is a 
great orator; he speaks a most perspicuous 
language ; but that perspicuous language 
eoneeals poverty of thought. He is very 
quick in forming an opinion, and exceed- 
ingly rapid in coming to a wrong decision. 
His character is marked by levity of mind 
and instability of principle. It is my opin- 
ion, therefore, that a man who in difficult 
times assumes the direction of affairs ought 
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not to have those qualities belonging to him. 
I cannot understand a man who at one time 
declares that a lowering of the borough 
franchise will be destructive, and at an- 
other time, very soon afterwards, is ready 
to lower it; a man who at one time de- 
clares the admission of the Jews is against 
his conscience, and at another is quite ready 
to admit them; a man who dissolved Par- 
liament in 1852, and while some said pro- 
tection starved the people and others that 
free trade would ruin the whole farming 
interest, was content to say, ‘‘ Be it pro- 
tection or be it free trade, let the electors 
of this country decide. If they decide in 
favour of protection, I will argue in favour 
of protection. If they decide in favour of 
free trade, I will be as stout a free trader 
as the best of them. Only let me be Mi- 
nister, and I am indiiferent to principles.” 
In such a man I place no confidence, and I 
shall be glad to see him removed from the 
head of affairs. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Mr. Speaker, as I 
intend, Sir, to oppose the Amendment, I 
hope the House will allow me a very few 
minutes to state the reasons on which I 
ground my decision. The House, Sir, has 
been treated during many nights of this 
debate with Gentlemen’s descriptions of 
one another, and the conclusion to which 
I have come, Sir, is that neither party 
deserves a good character. But I have to 
determine on this occasion what 1 think 
the best to be done for my country. [ Cries 
of **Oh!”’] Does anybody on this side of 
the House say ‘“‘Nof”’ I say, Sir, 1 am 
called upon to give an opinion, and I have 
to decide what I think is best for my 
country. Now, I want to know, if you 
turn out the present administration, whom 
you will let in; and thet I have to inquire 
whether those who are to come in will be 
better than those you have turned out. 
That is a very plain issue, and upon 
that I am called on to decide. Now, 
Sir, the first question I ask myself is, 
what are the circumstances under which 
I am called on to make this decision 
—what is the condition of England at 
the present time, when I am called on 
to decide between the two contending par- 
ties?—and it is not simply what is the cone 
dition of England, but what is the condi- 
tion of the world that I have to consider. 
Why, Sir, at this time one great part of 
Eurupe is suffering all the horrors of war. 
Two of the greatest nations of Europe are 
pitted against one another on the small 
plain of Northern Italy, and in this state 
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of things I bave to ask myself whether I| sion are, first, Reform, and next, the fo- 
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think it wise to deprive England of her| reign policy of the country. Now, Sir, 
present Government, in order to estab- | the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) has 
lish such a one as must succeed it. This | spoken out of one who was formerly his 
is a perilous question, to the consi-| colleague, and I will speak out about the 
deration of which I come absolutely | noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. I 
trembling. [LZaughter.] I hear a laugh. | say that, before the country, I am justified 
I do not very much admire that man’s, in asserting that that noble Lord is no 
state of mind who can come to the con- | Reformer ; and what I have to ask myself is, 
sideration of a question like this with- | have I a right to expect from the noble Lord 
out some emotion. The emotion whichI | (Viscount Palmerston) the reforms which 
have is one of fear, for I fear for my coun- | I can obtain from the party now in power ? 
try. Upon our decision to-night may rest |The right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
great consequences. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If I | Chancellor of the Exchequer, has told us 
be wrong—if the House be wrong, what evils | that he is now prepared to bring in a sub- 
may follow, and we know how important an | stantial Reform Bill, and I am told on this 


opinion is when on one vote great results 
may turn. Therefore I am not ashamed 
to say that I look on this matter with fear 
and trembling, and I assert that the occa- 


side of the House (the Opposition) that that 
is aconversion. Now, Sir, have I not lived 
to see many conversions ? Have I not lived 
to see the noble Lord here (Lord John 


sion justifies it. It may excite the risible 
faculties of the Gentlemen who have not 
those faculties under the control of their 
reason, but I think that a just, honourable, 
rational man, would say | am quite justi- 
fied in being trembling and afraid. Well, | 
Sir, I have much to ask myself. If the 
present Government is turned out, who is 4 
to come in? We know that this side of | opposise. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] I do not praise 
the House has determined to support the | that party for so long withstanding the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton and, just claims of the Catholics. I think 
the noble Lord the Member for London. | meanly of their ability for not having come 
I, Sir, who have had the happiness of | to a right conclusion before ; but they did 
sitting for a long time by the side of the | come to a right conclusion, and they car- 
noble Lord the Member for the City of; ried Catholic Emancipation, which had 
London, have been, therefore, very much! been advocated by the noble Lord, but 
in the way of learning his political opinions. | which he could not carry. After Catho- 
[Cries of *‘Oh, oh!’’] Does anybody | lic Emancipation was obtained, the noble 
suppose that I have not learnt his political ; Lord and his Friends proposed the Reform 
opinions? I am sure the noble Lord will | of Parliament. They were opposed by the 
not object to that statement. I am not| party opposite ; but how was that measure 
going to allude to private conversations ;| carried? By the uprising of the whole 
but sitting, as I have sat with a very care-| people of this country, and by a quiet civil 
ful watch upon the proceedings of the noble! revolution. And I say again that if re- 
Lord, I cannot but have felt that he does | form be left in the hands of the two noble 
not hold opinions in common with the noble Lords, I am quite sure that they will quar- 
Lord the Member for Tiverton. I am told | rel, and if they do not, the House of Lords 
that in every Government there must be a/ will oppose them. Now, Sir, Gentlemen 
compromise of opinion. [* Hear, hear!’’] | opposite will, I am sure, bring in quite as 
Oh, yes, ‘‘ hear, hear,”—a compromise of good a Bill as was ever concocted by the 
opinion, I said, but not a compromise of! noble Lord (Lord John Russell). 1 feel 
principle. Now, Sir, the noble Lord the! quite certain of that, because adversity is 
Member for Tiverton has never shown; a great teacher. Gentlemen opposite have 
himself to be a thorough-going Reformer, | been returned to this House upon an under- 
but I have always supposed that the noble | standing very different from that associated 
Lord the Member for the City of London, | with the old Tory party. There is no 
although he does not go as far as I do,/longeran old Tory party. They area Re- 
is a good Reformer. The two great ques- | form party, spite of themselves, and if they 
tions upon which we must judge the merits | obtain a majority to-night, we shall have a 


Russell) and the noble Lord there (Viscount 
Palmerston) converts to free trade? But 
I am told that we cannot expect any good 
from Gentlemen opposite. Now, in his 
youth the noble Lord and the party to 
which he belonged, fought the great ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation, but by whom 
was that measure passed? By the party 





of these two noble Lords upon this occa- | good Reform Bill propounded by the right 
Mr. Roebuck 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which will easily be carried 
through the House of Lords. Therefore, 
I say that the House will receive from the 
party opposite quite as good a Reform Bill 
as it will get from the two noble Lords, 
and that it will be certain to be carried 
through the House of Lords. But I am 
told, Sir, that they are to have additional 
support. Itis to be a triumvirate. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) is to lend his aid to this 
composition Cabinet. If that hon. Gentle- 
man were in this House what he is out of 
it, if he spoke as boldly here as he does 
upon the platform at Birmingham, I should 
have much greater faith in his efficiency 
and on the effect which he would produce 
upon the Cabinet ; but at Birmingham he 
roars like any lion, and when he comes 
here he is a sucking dove. Therefore, I 
say, Sir, that the addition of the hon. 
Gentleman to this composition Cabinet will 
not be of any great advantage to the people 
of England. It is said, however, that 
whatever advantage we may desire from 
the Cabinet opposite in the way of reforms 
they will be unable to keep the peace in 
Europe. But pray into whose hands are 
we about to give power? The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) is, I suppose, the person who will have 
the office upon this occasion. That noble 
Lord has not been very successful in his en- 
deavours to keep peace. I want to know 
why he went to war with China. [** Ques- 
tion!"’] I have no doubt it is a very dis- 
agreeable question. I want to know why 
we went to war with Persia? That ques- 
tion has never yet been answered. More 
than all, Sir, I want to know why the noble 
Viscount truckled to the Emperor of the 
French, and dragged England in the dirt ? 
The noble Lord was ejected from office on 
account of that truckling, and what has 
happened within the year to whitewash 
him? It was not merely this House, it 
was the universal voice of the country 
which condemned and ejected him; and 
when I raised my voice against the inso- 
lence of France, the noble Lord turned his 
insolence on me. But what was the re- 
result? Why, by that very Parliament 
which had been called together under the 
delusion of the name of Palmerston —by 
that very Parliament he was within a year 
hurled from power, and the people of Eng- 
land backed up the Parliament. This, 
Sir, is the man who has kept the world in 
combustion ever since he has been in power 
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—this is the man to whom we are going to 

confide the keeping of the peace of Europe. 

Now, Sir, I want to know whom the noble 

Lord is about to bring withhim. Are we to 

have the benefit of the great abilities of the 

late President of the Board of Control (Mr. 

Vernon Smith)? Are we also to have the 

benefit of the great intelligence of the 

right hon, Gentleman who governed our 
Colonies (Mr. Labouchere)? and are we, 

more than all, to have the advantage of the 
splendid abilities of him who nearly ruined 
the Navy of England? But, Sir, there is 
balm in Gilead. I am told that this is to 
be a composition Cabinet, and possibly the 
three right hon. Gentlemen whom I have 
named will be kept out of it. If so, does 
ony one believe that the Cabinet will be in 
power for a quarter of a year? Will not 
the divisions thus created be far more dan- 
gerous to the continuance of the Adminis- 
tration than anything which can happen 
to the present one? Ido not mean to 
flatter Gentlemen opposite. I do not think 
very well of them; but of this I am sure, 
that we can compel them to give us much 
more than we can ever obtain from the 
noble Viscount. You (addressing the Mem- 
bers upon the front Opposition bench) will 
go into office, but you will not be there a 
week without bickering and confusion, and 
in the midst of all your trouble and con- 
fusion England will be forgotten. Sir, I 
have seen that happen before. Poor Eng- 
land! [Laughter.| Gentlemen laugh, 
but under the rule of that bench | have 
seen her reduced to such a condition that 
all patriotic hearts trembled for the result. 
Their policy tended to ruin the people of 
England, and when they were turned out 
of office men slept more quietly in their 
beds. [Cries of ** Oh, oh!”’] This state- 
ment is, I have no doubt, somewhat un- 
pleasant to those who sit on this side of 
the House; but, Sir, my duty calls upon 
me to decide, and in the present trying 
state of things I have to ask myself what 
decision it is at which my duty calls upon 
me toarrive. [Laughter.]| There seems 
to be a very curious tendency to risibility 
on this side of the House. [Laughter.] 
Laughter, however, often marks emptiness 
of head, and I can only assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen that I look upon the question under 
discussion as a most serious one. I can- 
not, therefore, deal with it as a Jaughing 
matter, for I have to consider what is best 
for the welfare of my country. [A laugh.] 
That statement may again excite the ca- 
chinnation of hon, Gentlemen on this side 
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of the House, still the question remains, 
what is it that my duty compels me to do? 
It compels me, Sir, to take this course— 
namely, to support the Government, not 
because I deem them that which I should 
wish an Administration to be, but because 
I think they are better than any Govern- 
ment by which they can be replaced. I 
have had considerable experience now for 
twenty-six years of the Parliamentary go- 
vernment of this country. When the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 was passed it was stated 
that we were about to get out of the old 
track of being ruled by the great families 
of this country. Such has not hitherto 
been the case, so far as this side of the 
House is concerned. But I must say for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they have 
cast about to find ability, and in the attain- 
ment of that object they have not asked 
how a man was born or to whom he was 
related. From 1832, however, up to the 
present hour there has been upon this side 
of the House a constant and careful ex- 
clusion from office of everything that is 
termed plebeian. The real Government of 
this country has been confided to a certain 
small number of hands, all drawn from a 
certain small number of families. I may 
be told that this state of things has come 
to an end. When that is the ease I shall 
rejoice, and when I see it I shall believe it. 
Well, Sir, I have no faith in sudden con- 
versions of this description. The same 
feeling of exclusion which has hitherto 
narrowed down the Government of the 
Whig party to the smallest possible amount 
of brains still, I believe, continues to exist, 
and, as I am of opinion that the real wel- 
fare of my country requires enlarged prin- 
ciples of government, and a widely extend- 
ed cast of the net to secure intelligence 
wherever it may be found, I intend to op- 
pose the Amendmeut which has been moved 
by the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, at 
the close of the third night of this debate 
it becomes my duty to endeavour to ex- 
amine— with that conciseness which the 
importance of the subject renders possible, 
and which the hour of the night reminds 
me is expedient—the charges against the 
Government which this Amendment is in- 
tended to include, and the arguments by 
which those charges have been supported. 
The noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) who proposed the Amendment—and 
who, whatever may be its issue, will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that there has 
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been no speaker on this side of the House 
who has failed to bear testimony to the 
candour and ability with which, in a case 
of no mean importance and no ordinary 
difficulty, he has discharged the task in 
trusted to him—the noble Lord entered 
into an enumeration of charges which in 
his opinion disentitled the Government of 
Her Majesty to the confidence of the 
House of Commons. That enumeration 
was, with more or less consistency, fol- 
lowed up by the leaders of the party 
to which the noble Lord belongs. I 
must, however, except from this catalogue 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell), who to-night broached 
a theory in this House which has, at all 
events, the merit of novelty. He has told 
us that upon the discussion of a Motion of 
want of confidence you need not go into 
any reasons at all. That is a maxim 
which, he says, he has gathered from the 
writings of Burke, and which he contends 
is unquestionable as a constitutional view 
of the privileges of the House of Commons. 
Now, Sir, I must, in the first place, beg 
leave to ask what, if that be so, was the 
meaning of the ery which was raised on 
Tuesday last, when my right .hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer invited 
the House to proceed without delay to a 
division on this question? Why was it 
that we were then told by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston) that the subject ought to be fully 
discussed? I shall in the next place, if 
the House will allow me, take the liberty 
of reading a few lines from a statement 
which was made by a public man on the 
occasion of a Vote of want of confidence 
having been proposed on the assembling of 
a new Parliament. The statesman to 
whom I allude said he did not find fault 
with the Motion, but he added— 

“When I say this, I say it is with them as with 
all depositaries of power in this country, there 
should be reasons given for such a proceeding. 
As a Sovereign is not justified in appointing a 
Minister from mere caprice, so neither is the 
House of Commons justified by a mere conscious- 
ness of power in setting aside appointments which 
have been made by the legitimate exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown.” 

These observations were made when the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne was met on 
the assembling of a new Parliament by @ 
Motion of a want of confidence, and the 
statesman who made them was the noble 
Lord who sits there (Lord J. Russell), and 
who to-night has instructed us in constitu- 
tional learning out of the writings of Burke. 
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Now, reserving for 2 few moments the 
enumeration of the charges to which I 
have adverted, let me briefly examine the 
grounds on which the followers of the two 
noble Lords opposite give their support to 
the Amendment before the House. And 
first let me allude to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral the Member for South- 
wark (Sir Charles Napier) who spoke early 
in the debate. He gave us to understand 
that he will vote for the Amendment, but 
exercising that discretion which in a com- 
mander is the better part of valour, he 
declined altogether to argue the question; 
and, leaving it to be dealt with by those 
for whom it possessed some interest, he 
proceeded to make some observations with 
respect to naval affairs, to compliment my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and to tender him advice, the 
value of which I have no doubt will be 
duly appreciated. We have next the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Wilson), who 
told us some scraps of news which he had 


picked up during a visit to Paris, the rest | 
| on the broad ground of want of confidence, 


of his speech being a prelibation of one 
which he, no doubt, intends to make upon 
the forthcoming budget, his main charge 
against the Government being the large- 
ness of the receipts from the sale of old 
stores. Next comes the hon. Member for 
the Wick Burghs (Mr. Laing), whom we 
are glad to see again in this House. He 
said he should be glad to vote with the 
Government, but that he thought he could 
not, as a matter of personal honour, act in 
opposition to the party with which he sat, 
and to which he nominally belonged. He 
adds, that if he is obliged to find a reason 
for his vote, he will found it on the foreign 
policy of the Government, his reason being 
this; that if we drift into war we shall not 
be found fighting on the side of France, a 
position which I therefore understand the 
hon. Member is desirous—and under a 
new Government hopes—to occupy. Then 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Serjeant Deasy). He 
takes the Irish view of tie question, and, 
if he will allow me to say so, he takes an 
Irish view of it in every sense of the word. 
The Government, he asserts, are unpopular 
in Ireland, and he therefore intends to vote 
against them. But what is the proof 
which the hon. and learned Member ad- 
duces of this unpopularity? It is simply 


the fact that at the late elections in Ire- 
land where there is an extended suffrage 
in the counties and in the boroughs, they 
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since the passing of the Reform Bill, to 
return a majority of Conservative members 
to Parliament. That however is a fact 
which to most minds would hardly prove 
the unpopularity of the Government. It is 
the one, however, which is satisfactory to 
the hon. and learned Member, and he 
therefore intends to vote for the Amend- 
ment. I now come to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man), and the reason which he has assign- 
ed for the vote which he is about to give 
is even of a still more singular character 
than that which I have just mentioned. 
He says he does not desire to pass a Vote 
of want of confidence in the Government, 
but that the point to be considered is whe- 
ther they have efficiently conducted the ne- 
gotiations which have preceded the break- 
ing out of war, the papers with respect to 
which have not as yet been laid upon the 
table of the House. ‘ Now,’’ argues the 
right hon. Gentleman, “if the Government 
had, instead of meeting the Amendment 


come down to the House of Commons and 
said, ‘ our foreign policy remains to be con- 
sidered ; the materials for pronouncing a 
judgment upon it are not yet before you ; 
we, therefore, implore you to postpone this 
discussion for a fortnight until yon have 
had an opportunity of acquiring the ne- 
cessary information on the subject before 
arriving at a decision with respect to it. 
If they had taken that course,”’ says the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘I should have 
voted with them, but now that they have 
thought proper to take the more straight- 
forward course which they have adopted 
I eannot give them my support.” 1 now 
come more directly to the charges made 
against the Government by the noble 
Lords the Members for Tiverton and the 
City of London. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton goes to the fountain 
head. He says, ‘‘I begin at the begin- 
ning, and my first ground of attack rests 
in the cireumstances under which you came 
into power.”’ ‘* You voted,” he said, ** for 
the first reading of the Conspiracy Bill, 
and then you voted against the second 
reading ;’’ and the noble Lord says he 
never alluded to this circumstance before, 
but feels compelled to do so now. The 
noble Lord had no doubt good reasons for, 
and has derived no small advantages from 
not having referred to this subject before, 
and one of these is that had he mentioned 
[Third Night. 
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it in the late Parliament he would have 
found there was very little sympathy with 
him in such a discussion. Another ad- 
vantage to the noble Lord in now bring- 
ing the subject forward is, that he has 
persuaded himself into a temporary for- 
getfulness as to the facts of his case. But 
I have to ask the noble Lords opposite, be- 
fore they charge this side of the House with 
inconsistency on that question, to settle a 
little business with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who sits beside them, I mean the right 
hon. Member for South Wilts (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), That right hon. Gentleman 
voted for the first reading of the Conspi- 
racy Bill, and then voted against the 
second reading. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton says he can have no con- 
fidence in any one who could do that. 
Now, if the noble Lord presses the right 
hon. Gentleman perhaps he may get from 
him satisfactory reasons for the course he 
took. But I mention it because I think 
these side attacks on’ his co-patrons of 
Almack’s are hardly in accord with that 
knowledge of the world which the noble 
Lord is known to possess, and do not 
augur very favourably for the future con- 
cord of that assembly. 

Now, as regards the course taken by 
the Conservative party on that occasion, I 
must remind the noble Lord of the cir- 
cumstances as they occurred. The Con- 
servative party, speaking through my right 
hon. Friend, who was the leader of the 
party, when they voted for the first read- 
ing of the Conspiracy Bill, expressly stated 
that they disapproved of the conduct of the 
Government in not answering the despatch 
of the French Minister, and that when the 
time came for the second reading the Min- 
isters of the Crown would be called on to 
justify their proceedings with regard to the 
Bill, and the fact that the despatch had not 
been answered. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] I 
am afraid there are not only Members in 
this House who are not aware of this trans- 
action, but that there are new Members 
in the House who are hardly aware of 
the gravity and decorum with which dis- 
cussions are conducted in a deliberative 
assembly. It was expressly stated that 
the time would come on the second read- 
ing of the Bill when the Minister would 
have to justify to the House the necessity 
for the Bill and the fact that the des- 
patch of the French Minister had not re- 
ceived an answer. The Government of the 
day were warned of the course that would 
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be taken. Well, Sir, the second reading 
came, and the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government said the despatch was not 
only not answered, but could not be an- 
swered. In these circumstances the Con- 
servative party had no alternative but to 
vote for the Amendment proposed on the 
second reading of the Bill. I will, how- 
ever, tell the noble Lord that it was not the 
Conservative party who turned out the Go- 
vernment on that occasion. The Conser- 
vative party had not the power to do so; 
but the noble Lord was overthrown be- 
cause he had forfeited the confidence of 
his own party—one of the largest and 
most influential parties that has sat in mo- 
dern times in the House of Commons— 
and I believe that the verdict his party 
gave was perfectly in accordance with the 
opinion of the country. The noble Lord 
might well have drawn a veil over that 
transaction, but instead of doing so he has 
again justified the course which he took, 
and has thus shown to his new party that 
he has learnt nothing, and repented of 
nothing during the time he has been sit- 
ting on those (the Opposition) benches. 
The noble Lord then told us that he had 
exercised the greatest forbearance towards 
the Government during the last Session. 
I have no doubt the noble Lord has per- 
suaded himself into that belief, but we con- 
sider that we are indebted to him for no 
forbearance whatever. We all remember 
the Motion made against the Government 
before they were long in office,—a Motion 
supported by the noble Lord in this House, 
and proposed by a near connection of the 
noble Lord in ‘another place.” It is 
true that the Motion never came to @ 
division, but that did not arise from the 
forbearance of the noble Lord. But let 
me advert to another instance of the noble 
Lord’s forbearance. When the noble Lord 
was in office, the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Locke King) proposed his Bill 
for the reduction of the county franchise, 
and the noble Lord opposed it and voted 
against it. The Bill was renewed when 
the present Government were in power. 
Every word of the Bill was the same, 
though the title was altered; and the 
noble Lord, on the ground that the figures 
in the Bill were printed in italics, said he 
would support the second reading, and by 
doing so defeated the Government. But, 
—not to enumerate more details—if the 
noble Lord chooses to go over Division 
Lists since the present Government came 
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into office, he will find that there have {when my noble Friend the Secretary for 
been really one hundred and forty Divi-| India applied for that loan, he mention- 
sions taken against the Government, and | ed that the annual financial statement had 
that they certainly did not originate with | not arrived from India, and that it was 
the Conservative side of the House. impossible for him to say, whether the loan 
The next charge of the noble Lord} he then asked for would be sufficient to 
against Her Majesty’s Ministers related| meet the exigencies of the case. But 
to the Government of India Bill. The|the right hon. Baronet likewise spoke of 
noble Lord says, that when in opposition | the subject of the re-organization of the 
we voted against the India Bill for trans-| Indian army being thrown down to a 
ferring the government of that empire to | Commission, and said the servants of the 
the Crown, and that when in office we | Queen differed as to the right course to be 
brought in a Bill to effect that object. | taken on that important question. Now, 
Now, the Conservative party opposed the|I contend that it was a wise thing on the 
India Bill when it was brought in by the | part of the Indian Government, who could 
Government of the noble Lord, not on| not be supposed to be cognizant of all that 
the ground that it was improper to trans- | it was desirable to know on a military ques- 
fer the Government of India to the Crown, | tion, more especially all that it was desi- 
but on the ground that a time while the re-| rable to know as to the organization of 
bellion was raging was not a proper time | the Queen’s Army at home, to send the 
to hazard an experiment of that kind. The | matter before a Commission, in order to ob- 
House, however, affirmed the introduction | tain their advice, and I am now able to 
of the Bill by a majority of 145. Lord! state that there is no difference of opinion 
Derby soon after acceded to office, and on | among the servants of the Crown, and that 
the first occasion of his appearing in his| my noble Friend is prepared to submit to 
place in Parliament he stated that, as the | the House a measure for the re-organization 
House of Commons had decided by so large | of the Indian army. But in the case of a 
a majority against the East India Com-| Moiion of want of confidence, questions 
pany, the authority of that Company was | like these must be decided very much by 
weakened if not destroyed, and that it | comparison, and I will ask the House to 
was impossible to delay legislation on the | compare the administration of the affairs 
subject any longer. But, then, says the | of India now with what it was under the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), it was, | Government of India that preceded the 
after all, my Bill that was carried, and | present. We challenge hon. Gentlemen 
any credit you have is credit derived from | opposite to say, whether they are willing 
my handywork. Now, Sir, I must demur|to compare the state of Indian affairs 
to that view of the case. I dare say, that | now with that which existed under the 
in any number of Bills relating to the Go- | preceding Government of India ? 
vernment of India there would be formal, The next charge of the noble Lord is, 
clauses, the wording of which would be similar | that we brought in a Reform Bill. I ad- 
if not identical; but the House will recollect | mit that, if these matters are to be judged 
that the great points in controversy were | of by comparison, the noble Lord is free 
the Council—who were to be the council- | from any such charge. But then he says, 
lors, what was to be their number, what |“ Your Bill was not approved of; no per- 
their tenure of office, what should be their | son thought for a moment of agreeing to 
pay, their powers, and their duties. These | its provisions.’’ Now, Sir, I will mention 
were points with regard to which the Bill | one person who did approve of the measure, 
of the present Government differed from | and that was the noble Lord himself. He 
that of the noble Lord, and on nearly all | gave to the Bill a very considerable degree 
of them the noble Lord voted against the | of approbation. There were, he said, ‘‘fancy 
Government and in the minority. So, franchises’? which he thought very good. 
much for the legislation as to India. The | It proposed to extend the county franchise, 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle | and he praised it for so doing, though he 
(Sir J. Graham) addressed himself to the | thought, perhaps, that we went too far. 
subject of the administration of the affairs | With regard to the transfer of seats, he 
of India, and found fault with the noble | added, some persons talked very largely, 
Lord (Lord Stanley) the Secretary for! but he thought the Bill pursued a very 
India, for asking fora loan of £7,000,000, | safe course. As to the borough franchise, 
which amount did not turn out to be suffi- | he said he had been of opinion for a long 
cient. Now, it will be recollected, that | time that a £10 franchise would be the 
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might be reduced, though he did not ven- 
ture to declare what reduction he would 
make. The only subject upon which the 
noble Lord found real fault with the Bill 
was as to the borough freeholders—a ques- 
tion which every one knew would most 
easily and properly have been dealt with 
in Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) has expressed the 
greatest surprise that it should be possi- 
ble for the Government now to admit a 
lowering of the borough franchise, and 
says it was always stoutly maintained that 
this could not be done. I deny that the 
Government ever maintained anything of 
the kind. [‘* Oh!”] I hear a Gentle- 
man express a doubt upon that subject, 
some one probably who was not present at 
the discussions which occupied the last 
Parliament. Now I, who can recall those 
discussions with considerable distinctness, 
remember that I myself said, because I 
was authorized to say it, that that subject, 
like every other point in the Bill, was one 
which might be treated in Committee, and 
properly ought to be treated there, and I 
compared it with the course taken by the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), who 
only justified his vote for the Bill of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Locke King), on the 
ground that he could alter the amount, the 
italics, in Commitice. But do not take 
what I said. What did the First Minister 
of the Crown state in his place elsewhere 
upon the same subject? He said before 
the dissolution, that if the question had 
been between a £10 and an £8 suffrage in 
boroughs, the matter would not have been 
difficult of arrangement. These were the 
views of the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
upon this Bill. But now I will tell him 
what we objected to in his treatment of the 
Government. We complained that, going 
to the extent he did in favour of the Bill 
which we introdueed—a Bill in which the 
noble Lord could find so few faults, and 
those so easily remediable in Committee 
—he should yet combine with those who 
found fault with it in an entirely different 
matter, and to a much greater extent than 
himself—should combine with those from 
whom he so greatly differed and should place 
the Government in a minority, not on the 
second reading of the Bill, but upon an 
abstract Resolution. We were willing to 


submit to the country whether that was 
a wise, patriotic, and statesmanlike course; 
and if the verdict of the country were to 
be taken upon that question I should 
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answer. Then the noble Lord—and this 
is his last charge respecting domestic 
affairs—says, ‘‘ Your dissolution of Par- 
liament was unwise and reckless.’’ Well, 
I rejoice in this moderation of tone as 
compared with what the noble Lord said 
before the dissolution. Then he declar- 
ed that it was impossible ; it could not 
be done; the supplies would be stopped ; 
Parliament would not allow a dissolution. 
But at present it is only ‘‘ unwise and 
reckless.”” Now, I will ask the noble 
Lord again whether, after the new alliance 
he has formed, it is wise to make what are 
really indirect attacks upon those who are 
acting with him. Let us examine the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) who now agrees with the 
noble Lord in voting for this Amendment. 
He has given us his opinion on the subject 
of the dissolution :— 


“Tt is impossible,” he said, ‘‘to come to any 
other conclusion than that the Government have 
taken the course which, acting upon the well- 
known rules of what is understood to be the 
constitutional or Parliamentary practice of the 
country, they are bound to take. I entirely ap- 
prove of the course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his colleagues have taken. It is, I think, 
a wise course in the emergency with which they 
have to deal.” 

Well, then, is the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham going to vote against the Go- 
vernment upon the noble Lord’s charges, 
including that of the dissolution? But I 
need not go beyond the words of the noble 
Viscount himself. He has declared that, 
the state of parties in the last Parliament 
was unsatisfactory, that its continuance was 
undesirable, and that an Amendment has 
been proposed which may possibly remedy 
the existing evil. Well, Sir, I now ask 
how all those advantages could be gained 
except by the dissolution. These, I think, 
exhaust the charges against the Govern- 
ment upon their domestic policy. 1 don’t 
know whether I am right in calling them 
charges. Statements of that kind, made 
in support of a Vote of want of confidence 
were surely never called charges before. 
From the Government measures which have 
failed I might, however, appeai to those 
which have passed, or which were pending 
and are ready to be resumed ; to the con- 
duct of the Government with regard to the 
national defences; I might point to the 
efficiency of the army, and more especially 
of the ordnance, to the energy with which 
every part of the Administration has been 
carried on; and I think I may say with 
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confidence that on these subjects, at all 
events, the Government has the confidence 
of the country. I now come to that which 
no doubt is of the greatest importance— 
our foreign policy. A great part of the 
observations on this subject have naturally 
turned upon the present state of affairs in 
Italy. But before touching upon that 
highly important subject I must turn aside 
to deal with charges made against the Go- 
vernment in another place by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
J. Graham). Don’t let any hon. Member 
suppose that I am goirg to reopen at this 
stage of the debate any of the personal 
charges which the right hon. Baronet 
brought forward on the hustings at Car- 
lisle. I think, however, as we pass on, it 
may be desirable, as merchants say, to 
“take stock’’ of these statements. First, 
we had the charge relating to the Sceretary 
at War and the billeting of soldiers. That 
statement we know has been—although 
after a somewhat peculiar fashion—apolo- 
gized for, and is not to be mentioned again. 
Next there is the statement respecting the 
Admiralty and my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord (Sir J. Pakington). That also 
has been apologized for and retracted, and 
I therefore say nothing about it. Then, 
thirdly, we have the rumour of election 
subscriptions, as to which I may say no 
one ever supposed that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was doing more than repeating a 
statement which he had heard or read in 
the reports of the day. We have next the 
statement about the packet service at Gal- 
way, which met with a contradiction on the 
first night of the debate. Fifthly comes the 
statement as to what is called the Roman 
Catholic alliance, which the right hon. 
Baronet fortified by reading a letter said in 
the newspapers to be from a Roman Catholic 
bishop in the north of England, but as to 
which I saw within a week afterwards 
that the letter was declared by the bishop 
himself to be a forgery. Number six 
charge related to the barrack at Ber- 
wick, which has also been put out of the 
question. All these charges were the rub- 
bish gathered out of the kennel of calumny 
which runs through every town during the 
time of an election. But [ am now going to 
refer to a statement affecting the national 
honour, and which I think transcends all 
the others which I have enumerated. The 
right hon. Baronet was First Lord of the 
Admiralty not many years ago. He was 
accustomed, I apprehend, to consider the 
course taken by our cruisers abroad, and 
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the rights which they exercise with regard 
to ships of foreign nations. Well, when 
he was commenting at Carlisle, on the fo- 
reign policy of the Government he affected 
to doubt whether the honour of the country 
was safe in the hands of the noble Lord 
the present Foreign Secretary, and this was 
the instance he gave to the unsuspecting 
people of Carlisle :— 


“With reference to the slave trade a question 
arose between the United States of America and 
England. The slave trade cannot be put down 
upon the high seas unless the flag supposed under 
suspicious circumstances to be carrying slaves is 
visited by the British cruisers. ‘That right of 
visit has from the very commencement of our 
efforts to put down the slave trade been exercised 
upon the high seas; and what did this champion 
of the honour of England do? Why, in a single 
personal communication with the Minister of the 
United States, he remonstrating against this ac- 
customed right of visit, it was renounced and 
abandoned by Lord Malmesbury ; and this cham- 
pion of the honour of England did on that occa- 
sion renounce a right,a maritime right, on the 
part of England which every Foreign Minister for 
the last thirty years has not hesitated to uphold. 
Now, so much for this champion of the honour of 
England in the person of Lord Malmesbury !” 
Every hon. Member must admit the gravity 
of the charge, and two reflections occur to 
me upon it. The first is that if this were 
an accurate charge deprivation of office 
would not be the proper punishment of the 
Minister who was open to it. The second 
observation is, that if any other person 
besides the Foreign Secretary deserved 
punishment, it would be a statesman of 
experience and of weight in the House who 
knew all this, who sat in the last Parlia- 
ment, and who never informed the House 
of Commons of the injury which had been 
done to the honour of the country. Now, 
observe, this was not a rumour, but a 
matter depending upon statements made 
in the other House. A knowledge of 
everything that had been done had been 
communicated to Parliament in conse- 
quence of inquiries. Yet, Sir, what was 
the case? So far from Lord Malmes- 
bury giving up the right of British eruis- 
ers to visit ships under suspicious cireum- 
stances, that is the very right which he 
has contended for, and which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has conceded. 
The facts may be briefly stated. There 
was great irritation on the part of the 
United States as to the proceedings of 
some of our cruisers off the Island of Cuba. 
A correspondence passed between the two 
Governments. Mr. Secretary Cass, the 
American Foreign Minister, after some 
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preliminary correspondence, stated that {count Palmerston) and the hon. Member 
under suspicious circumstances, neither he | for Devonport (Mr. Wilson) have said that 
nor the country which he represented would | they have information enough without wait- 
quarrel with such of our cruisers as might | ing for papers to express their opinion upon 
exercise the right of visit. Lord Malmes- | the foreign policy of the Government. 1 
bury thereupon consulted the proper legal | think we have in their observations two re- 
authorities ; he found that was the right | markable instances of the inconvenience of 
which we claimed and desired to exercise ; | discussing this question in the absence of 
he closed with Mr. Secretary Cass upon | those papers. The hon. Member for Devon- 
his own statement, and without any further | port makes a grave charge against my 
ill feeling or controversy the question was | right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
arranged upon that basis. Now, Sir, all Exchequer. He says that on the 25th of 
this was told to the other House. The February last the Chancellor of the Ex- 
right hon. Baronet was for many years a chequer stated to this House that the Go- 
colleague of Lord Aberdeen, than whom no | vernment had reason to believe that the 
Minister has ever taken a warmer interest | Roman States would shortly be evacuated 
in this question. What did Lord Aberdeen | by the French and Austrian troops, and 
say? He said, ‘‘I have seen the letter | that with the consent of the Papal autho- 
of General Cass; I think it reasonable and | rities, and that under these circumstances 
proper ; it gives up what I have always Lord Cowley had proceeded on a mission to 
contended for.’” But he added, ‘‘the only’ Vienna. The hon. Member tells us he 
thing I object to is that there should be any has been in Paris, that he does not think 
idea allowed to go abroad that the right; there was any foundation for that state- 
of search generally’’—that is to say, the ment, and that he has reason to know that 
right of search not under suspicious cir-| at the Tuileries and at the Foreign Office 
cumstances —‘‘has been given up; it isin Vienna it had created great surprise. I 
impossible it can have been given up, be- | have of course no means of knowing from 
cause I abandoned it myself twenty years | whom in Paris the hon. Mem er derives his 
ago, and it has not been claimed since.’ | political information ; but if the hon. Mem- 
I do not, of course, suppose that the right ber, being in Paris, had referred to those 
hon. Baronet invented the story which he | sources of information to which one might 
told to his constituents; but what I com-| have thought he could have had recourse 
plain of is, that a statesman of eminence —if he had looked at The Moniteur, the 
and weight should, upon a subject involv-; Government paper, he would have found 
ing the honour of England and affecting | that on the 27th of February, by authority, 
the general character of a Minister of the there was inserted in Zhe Moniteur a state- 
Crown, have carelessly made so grave a ment almost in words the same as that made 
statement without taking the trouble to, bytheChancellor of the Exchequerin regard 
procure correct information. I think this’ to the evacuation of the Roman States. I 
exhausts the chapter of anecdotes at Car- | say he would have found that statement in- 
lisle. I will not dwell any longer upon’ serted by authority in Zhe Moniteur, and 
them. The fact remains—and it is the in addition to that I am able to inform him 
only fact which does remain—that not one that the statement was made in this House 
of those anecdotes can bear examination, in consequence of a direct communication 
and I can only congratulate the worthy from the French Ambassador in London. 
electors of Carlisle upon the statements I think, therefore, the hon. Member will 
upon which they have returned their dis-' agree with me in thinking that upon that 
tinguished Member to Parliament. subject there could not have been much 

I come now to the subject more imme- surprise felt at the Tuileries. Then, with 
diately before the House — the foreign respect to the Foreign Office at Vienna, 
policy of the Government, especially in re- | when the hon. Member reads the papers 
lation to the war now raging in Italy. The | which will be laid upon the table, he will 
noble Lord who moved the Amendment find that for some days before the date I 
candidly stated that, not having seen the have given, the authorities at the Austrian 
papers which the Government are about to Foreign Office had received a communica- 
produce, he was not in a position to dis- | tion from the Papal Government, and that 
cuss the question of our foreign policy. | they had stated to our Minister that this 
In that he has not been followed by some | was one of the subjects on which they were 
of those who act along with him. The’ prepared to communicate with the Lord 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- | Cowley. There could not, therefore, have 
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been any great surprise on the part of the 
Foreign Office at Vienna. So much, then, 
for the assertions of the hon. Member for 
Devonport. The statement of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, however, is 
much more serious. The noble Lord told 
us that in the course of the negotiations, 
np to the last moment— 


“The belief of the Government was, that if 
they could only frighten France from hostilities 
by holding it out to Europe that in the event of 
war breaking out they wonld be found acting on 
the side of Austria, peace would be preserved, 
and war would be avoided. I think,” he added, 
“a threat to either side, that any contingency of 
war was to involve England as an active party in 
the contest was wrong and imprudent, the more 
especially when it was launched at a proud, war- 
like, and independent nation, who must have 
understood what was meant, and would doubtless 
have resented it.”—[See Hansard, cliv. 179-80.] 


I have no doubt the noble Lord believed 
all this; but I can assure the House that 
there is not a shadow of foundation for 
that statement. Nothing whatever passed 
during the negotiations which could in the 
remotest degree bear the construction of 
a threat to France, that in the event of 
war breaking out we should be found act- 
ing on the side of Austria. Now the 
noble Lord is a statesman of eminence, 
and one whose words are read and weigh- 
ed over the whole Continent. A state- 
ment of this kind, therefore, ought not 
to have been made unless there was an 
accurate foundation for it within the know- 
ledge of the noble Lord. Such a state- 
ment, even though it be corrected in this 
House, must do mischief when it goes 
abroad, and is read abroad; because, next 
to the threat of war, any proud, sensitive, 
warlike nation would most dislike to have 
it said in an assembly of this kind that it 
had been threatened with war. Such are 
the consequences of the course which has 
been taken by the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member in opposition to the Mover of the 
Amendment in discussing the subject of 
these negotiations, when they have not the 
material for discussion. Now, I ask you 
upon what ground is it that you propose to 
censure the Government with regard to its 
foreign policy on the Italian question? It 
mast be either, first, because war has 
broken out; or it must be, secondly, be- 
cause the negotiations have not been con- 
ducted with energy and with earnestness; 
or it must be, thirdly, because since the 
war has broken out the Government has 
acted in some manner likely to prejudice 
or endanger the neutral position of this 
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country. Is it on the first ground— 
that the war has broken out? The noble 
Lord the Member for London has disposed 
of that question, for he has very fairly ad- 
mitted that he did not think anybody could 
have prevented this war breaking out. Is 
it on the second ground—that the nego- 
tiations have not been conducted with en- 
ergy and earnestness? How are you to 
judge of that without having negotiations 
before you? Just observe; you have 
had the gracious Speech from the Throne; 
you have agreed, I may say, to the Ad- 
dress so far as it goes, and you are about 
to thank Her Majesty for the intima- 
tion that the papers relating to the ne- 
gotiations in question, and showing how 
great has been her desire to preserve the 
peace of Europe, will be laid before you; 
and then, by way of Amendment, you 
censure the Government for the conduct 
of those negotiations before you have had 
the information on which you might be 
expected to found that censure. Well, Sir, 
is it on the third ground, is it because 
anything has been done since the war to 
complicate or compromise the neutral posi- 
tion of this country with foreign Powers? 
Sir, the course taken by the Government is 
clear and distinct. It does not rest upon 
verbal statements. The Government have 
issued a Proclamation not merely for this 
country but for foreign Powers. It is 
couched in clear and distinct terms, and 
affirms the perfect and complete neutrality 
of this country. The foreign powers who 
are concerned in the war, comprehend and 
have accepted that declaration. Now, 
Sir, is there any reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of that Proclamation? The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
says there is. He says that my noble 
Friend the Earl of Derby made a speech 
in ‘* another place,”’ and the noble Lord 
read that speech and commented upon it. 
I will notice the noble Lord’s comments 
on the Speech, but I will not notice his 
comments on the character of the Earl 
of Derby. The noble Lord is an eminent 
biographer, and he has shown that he is 
no mean proficient in sketching charac- 
ter. But there is one ingredient neces- 
sary to every successful sketch of charac- 
ter, and that is, that the biographer should 
be impartial, and that he should be placed 
in circumstances that ensure his impar- 
tiality. Now, Sir, I do not think it is the 
time for the noble Lord to sketch the cha- 
racter of a statesman when he wishes to 
dislodge that statesman and assume his 
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place. The noble Lord knew that the con- 
struction he put upon the Earl of Derby’s 
speech had been denied by the Earl of 
Derby, and that the true construction had 
been assigned by the Earl of Derby. I 
think, therefore, it would only have been 
fair if the noble Lord had read the con- 
struction which the author of the words 
himself put upon them. The Earl of 
Derby, in his speech at the Mansion 
House said :— 


“That noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) supposes 
me to have said that I thought it the duty of 
Engiand to maintain a posture of armed neu- 
trality, in order that we might take the part of 
whichever of the belligerents we believed was in 
the right, and he adds that from the manifest par- 
tiality we have shown for Austria, there can be no 
doubt on which side we are prepared shortly to 
draw the sword. Now I take the liberty to say 
here, thus emphatically and publicly, that nothing 
could have been further from our view. What I 
did say was this,—That we intended to maintain a 
strict neutrality ; but that when a million or more 
of men were in arms, when war was not only im- 
minent, but in actual existence, and that moreover 
in Italy and on the shores of the Mediterranean, it 
was incumbent on and actually necessary for us, 
looking to the great interests we have involved 
there, looking to our great possessions, and the 
military position we occupy in that quarter, that 
we should be in such a state as to defend those 
ov and preserve the British flag and 

ritish arms from the possibility of insult amid 
any of the contingencies that might arise. And I 
said this, not that we should maintain that armed 
neutrality for the purpose of joining this or the 
other cf the parties with whose quarrels there is 
nothing in our national interests or national ho- 
nour that calls for our interference.” 


I say that this was a clear and distinct de- 
claration of neutrality, and neutrality not 
in the sense assigned by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, who talked of 
the neutrality of this country as long as 
the war was confined to Italy, but an abso- 
lute neutrality for every contingency that 
we can either see or speculate upon. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham has a differ- 
ent objection, and now I come to his ground 
for voting for the Amendment of the aoble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire 
(the Marquess of Hartington). The hon. 
Member says,—*‘ It is all very well to de- 
clare a neutrality, but look what you are 
doing. You are strengthening your army, 
increasing your militia, enrolling volunteer 
rifle corps, and adding greatly to your 
navy and seamen.”’—-The effect, he says, 
is to make the French look suspiciously 
upon you and to peril our alliance. I do 


not think it can be said that because 

we do not expect Austria to attack us 

we must therefore really expect France 
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to attack us; but I am glad we have 
got this charge; it is worthy the con. 
sideration of this House, and for this rea- 
son :—According to the hon. Member the 
French alliance ought to be drawn closer, 
and that which perils the alliance is the 
increase of our armaments and the strength- 
ening of our fleet. What is the conse- 
quence? The alliance with France, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member’s theory, can 
only be drawn closer by the relinquishment 
and reduction of our armaments. It isa 
strong term—the disarmament of England 
—but using it to denote the comparative 
defenceless state of our shores, which 
existed only two years ago under a Mi- 
nistry which I need not name, I say that 
the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham convince 
me that, as his support is admitted to be 
necessary to the new Government, the 
condition of that support must be the dis- 
armament of England. Bat now you talk 
of neutrality to the Government, let me 
ask a question. What is the neutrality of 
the noble Lord the Member fo: Tiverton ? 
Iiere I must begin by correcting, I am sure 
an unintentional, but still serious misrepre- 
sentation which has been made by the 
right hon. Member for South Wiltshire 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert), and the noble Lord 
the Member for London. They said, ad- 
verting to the speech of my hon, Friend 
the Under-Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Mr. Seymour FitzGerald) 
that something fell from him that had the 
appearance of depreciating or speaking 
lightly of the French alliance. Now, that 
is not correet—there is not the shadow of 
ground for such a statement. What fell 
from my hon. Friend was that, speaking 
of the meeting at Willis’s Rooms—of which 
we have heard so much—he said that no 
man valued more than he did the French 
alliance, but he added that he found the 
noble Viscount at that meeting, while he 
professed to declare in favour of neutrality, 
added that above all things the interest 
of this country was to preserve the alli- 
ance with France. The observation of my 
hon. Friend—and a well-founded one, [ 
venture to think—was, why did not the 
noble Lord say it was the interest of 
this country to preserve the alliance with 
both countries—Austria as well as France 
—and thus exhibit a real neutrality ? 
What can foreign nations think of saying 
in one breath we desire neutrality, and 
in the next breath, that above all things 
necessary for this country is the allianee 
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with France? I will not, however, stop 
at Willis’s Rooms; for the noble Vis- 
count at Tiverton, if rightly reported, 
speaking of the position of Austria in the 
north of Italy, where her position, be it 
good or bad, is guaranteed by the public 
law of Europe, said that, if Austria by 
the end of the year was driven out of the 
north of Italy, and Italy left entirely to 
the Italians, every one in this country would 
rejoice. Now, Sir, I want to know how 
a declaration of that kind consists with, 
and how continental nations can take it 
to be consistent with, perfect neutrality. 
Suppose, for instance, Lord Derby had 
said that if Austria succeeded in driving 
the Sardinians out of Lombardy, and in 
securing her reign more firmly over Lom- 
bardy and Venice, it would be a matter of 
rejoicing, what would have been said then 
of the neutrality of Government? There 
is a statesman who of all others should be 
competent to form an idea of the effect of 
language of this kind on Italy ; he is not 
connected with us upon this side of the 
House, he has been for many years a col- 
league of the noble Lord opposite, and he 
is an experienced diplomatist in the affairs 
of Italy—I mean, of course, the Marquess 
of Normanby. What has he said within 
the last day or two? His opinion of that 
declaration at Tiverton is that the man who 
made it is a dangerous man to be a Mini- 
ster of England. But the neutrality of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton is well 
known. He was neutral in 1848, when he 
was Foreign Minister. He then acted con- 
sistently with his notion of neutrality. I 
will not go into a review of those occur- 
rences, but will only say that any one who 
reads the blue-books relating to them must 
come to the conclusion that if in 1848 
there had been any nation upon the Con- 
tinent sufficiently powerful and disengaged 
to enter upon a war against us, the course 
which the noble Lord took would have fur- 
nished ample reasons and justification for a 
war. I know this was made the subject 
of debate in this House, and that the noble 
Lord defended himself, stating that all he 
did was in the interests of peace and free- 
dom, and was not intended to promote war. 
I firmly believe that is his opinion, but 
that is just the danger. It is just because 
that is the sincere conviction of the noble 
Lord, that in the proceedings which he 
took in 1848, when he was neutral, he was 
only promoting freedom in a harmless and 
peaceful way, and because I believe these 
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I look upon him as a most dangerous Mi- 
nister. I believe, that if the noble Lord 
were now to do one-tenth of what he did in 
1848, we should have this country involved 
in war before twelve months were over. 
The right hon, Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. Sidney Herbert) in his speech 
to-night—the courteous tone of which I 
gladly recognize, and the interest of which 
I need scarcely say was felt by every one 
on both sides of the House—gave us some 
details with regard to the circumstances 
under which persons can change their 
opinions ; and he also showed what one 
sometimes sees even in the ease of the 
most clearsighted and impartial men—how 
they can overlook the applicability to them- 
selves of the rule which they prescribe for 
others. In that speech, after having plen- 
tifully—I do not say too plentifully —sup- 
plied us with quotations from the speeches 
of almost every one on this side of the 
House who has spoken in times past, or in 
times present, on the subjects under dis- 
cussion—after supplying us even with di- 
vision lists for the purpose of testing the 
acts and opinions of hon. Members—the 
right hon. Gentleman turned round and 
censured my hon. Friend the Under-Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, and of my 
right hon. Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, because they had done exactly 
what the right kon. Gentleman himself had 
done throughout the whole of his speech, 
—because they had read the opinions of 
statesmen, Members of this House, with 
regard to the foreign policy of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Tiverton. Now, Sir, 
I desire to refer to the opinions of states- 
men with regard to the policy of that notle 
Lord merely for the purpose of showing 
that upon a subject exactly similar to 
that which we are now discussing those 
Statesmen, now acting with the noble 
Lord, expressed their dissent from the 
views entertained by the noble Lord upon 
foreign policy. Why do I think it desira- 
ble that the House should bear this cir- 
cumstance in mind? A good many speakers 
on the other side have stated that their 
great desire is to see a strong Government 
formed, and that, therefore, they support 
the Amendment. The right hon. Member 
for South Wiltshire has told us that a Go- 
vernment must be either strong within, 
or strong from its support without ; and 
I wish the House to consider whether, 
with regard to the composition of a Go- 
vernment, there can be any weakness to 
compare with that arising from the dis 
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sension of its own Members? It has been 
shown to you, and therefore I need not 
undertake the task, with regard to those 
who are now said to be the leaders of this 
movement originating on the other side, 
and who must be looked to in a greater or 
less degree as the components of any Go- 
vernment that may be formed, that they 
differ from the noble Member for Tiverton 
upon this great, this all-important question 
of foreign policy. I want to know, then, 
what prospect of unanimity there is likely 
to be in a Cabinet so constructed. The 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham), the right hon. Member for South 
Wilts, the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) and the right hon. Member 
for Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson) have all 
disapproved in the strongest terms of that 
policy which we have no reason to believe 
the noble Member for Tiverton has sur- 
rendered, or intends to surrender, and 
which therefore he will be bound to carry 
out the moment he is restored to power. 

The right hon. Member for Radnor (Sir 
George Lewis) endeavoured to justify the 
Amendment, and the hon. Member for De- 
vonport (Mr. Wilson) seemed to be under 
the apprehension that I should be disposed 
to give it a hard name. Sir, I have no 
such intention. The noble Marquess who 
proposed the Amendment stated most 
frankly and fairly that he admitted it to 
be a party Motion. I will go further, and 
I will say that I believe it to be perfectly 
legitimate as a party Motion, and that it 
would not have been made if it had not 
been deemed necessary as a party Motion. 
We are fallen upon anxious and upon cri- 
tical times. I see among statesmen oppo- 
site who support this Amendment many 
who have borne the weight and responsi- 
bility of office, and he among them must 
indeed be a bold man who, at a crisis 
like the present, would desire for the 
mere sake of office to resume that weight 
and that responsibility. But the favour- 
able construction which I put upon the 
objects of this Amendment I demand in 
return for the Government against which 
it is directed. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham has spoken of the pleasure or the 
pain with which an interchange of parties 
from one side of this House to the other is 
usually attended. Sir, if personal ease and 
satisfaction alone were concerned, those 
who sit on these benches might well hail 
with pleasure the change of power which 
is sought to be effected by this Amend- 
ment. But there is in this country—and 
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I do not claim it as a monopoly for any 
one set of public men—a higher and a 
stronger feeling than the mere desire for 
personal ease and gratification—and that 
feeling is a sense of public duty, and a de- 
sire for the public welfare. Sir, we believe 
that we have, under circumstances of great 
difficulty and disadvantage, conducted, and 
that we are able to conduct, the internal 
affairs of this country not without ability, 
and not without success. We believe that 
the course we are pursuing, and intend to 
pursue, with regard to our foreign relations 
is that which under Providence can alone 
preserve to England the inestimable bless- 
ing of peace, which can render her unas- 
sailable and unlikely to be assailed by any 
act of foreign aggression, and which can 
enable her to labour, in her opportunity, to 
secure to other States the same blessings 
which we value for ourselves. We believe 
that this policy, so essential to the honour 
and the prosperity of this country, would 
be marred and thwarted by a transfer of 
power at this moment into the hands of 
the noble Viscount. And it is because we 
believe this that we cheerfully and readily 
join issue with the Amendment which has 
been proposed, and await, with confidence 
and contentment on this great appeal, the 
verdict of the House of Commons. 

Question put, 

The House divided: Ayes 323; Noes 
310: Majority 13. 


Answer to 


List of the AYES. 


Acton, Sir J. D. Bethell, Sir R. 

Adair, H. E. Biddulph, Col. 

Adam, W. P. Biggs, J. 

Adeane, H. J. Black, A. 

Agar-Ellis, hn, L.G.F. Bonham-Carter, J. 
Agnew, Sir A. Bouverie, rt. hon. E, P. 
Alcock, T. Bouverie, hon. P. P. 
Andover, Visct. Brand, hon. H, 
Angerstein, W. Bright, J. 

Anson, hon, C. Bristow, A. R. 
Antrobus, E. Brocklehurst, J, 
Arnott, J. Brown, J. 

Ashley, Lord Browne, Lord J. T. 
Atherton, W. Bruce, Lord E. 
Ayrton, A. S. Bruce, H. A. 
Bagwell, J. Buchanan, W. 
Baines, E. Buckley, Gen. 
Baring, H. B. Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Baring, rt. hon. SirF.T. Buller, J. W. 

Baring, T. G. Burke, Sir T. J. 
Bass, M. T. Bury, Visct. 

Baxter, W. E. Butler, C. 8. 

Bazley, T. Butt, L 

Beale, S. Buxton, C. 

Beamish, F. B. Byng, hon. G. 
Beaumont, W. B. Caird, J. 

Bellew, R. M. Calthorpe, hon. F. H, 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. W. G. 

Berkeley, Col. F. W. F. Campbell, hon, W. F. 
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Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Castlerosse, Visct. 
Cavendish, hon. W. 
Cavendish, Lord G, 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Col. 
Clinton, Lord R. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Collier, R. P. 

Coningham, W. 

Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 

Craufurd, E. H. J. 

Crawford, R. W. 

Crossley, F. 

Dalglish R. 

Dashwood, Sir G. H. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F, 

Davie, Col, F. 

Deasy, R. 

Denison, hon. W. 

Denman, hon. G. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Divett, E. 

Dodson, J. G. 

Douglas, Sir C. 

Duff, M. E. G, 

Duff, Major L, D. G. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dunbar, Sir W. 

Duncan, Visct. 

Duncombe, T. 

Dundas, F. 

Dunkellin, Lord 

Dunlop, A. M. 

Dunne, M. 

Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
ice, E, 

Ennis, J. 

Esmonde, J. 

Euston, Earl of 

Evans, Sir De L. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J. C. 

Ewing, H. E. C. 

Fenwick, H. 

Ferguson, Col. 

Finlay, A. S. 

FitzGerald, rt. hon. J.D. 

FitzRoy, rt. hon. H. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C, W. 
WwW 


Foley, J. H. 

Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Foster, W. 0. 
Fortescue, hon. F, D. 
Fortescue, C. S. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freesland, H. W. 
French, Col. 

Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gifford, Earl of 
Gilpin, C, 

Glyn, G. C. 





Glyn, G. G. 

Gower, hon. F, L. 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Greene, J 

Greenwood, J. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Greville, C. F. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Grey, R. W. 

Grosvenor, Ear] 

Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hall, rt. hon, Sir B. 

Hanbury, R. 

Handley, J. 

Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hardeastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. 

Headlam, T. E, 

Heneage, G. F. 

Herbert, rt. hon. H. A, 

Herbert, rt hon. §S. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Holland, E. 

Horsman, rt. hon. E. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Howard, Lord E. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 

Ingram, H. 

Jackson, W. 

James, E. J. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 

Keating, Sir H. S. 

Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kinglake, A. W. 

Kinglake, J. A. 

Kingscote, Col. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F, 

Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 

Laing, S. 

Langston, J. Il. 

Langton, W. H. G. 

Lanigan, J. 

Lawson, W. 

Leatham, E, A. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, W. 

Levinge, Sir R. 

Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C, 

Locke, John 

Locke, Joseph 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 

Lysley, W. J. 

M‘Cann, J. 

Mackie, J. 

Mackinnon, Wm, Alex, 
(Lymington) 

Mackinnon, Wm, Alex, 


Marshall, W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 
Massey, W. N. 
Matheson, A. 
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Matheson, Sir J. 
Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Mildmay, H. F. 
Mills, T. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Moncreiff, J. 

Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Monson, hon. W. J. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hn. T. E. M. L. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Noble, J. W. 
Norris, J. T. 

North, F, 

O’Brien, P. 

O’ Connell, Capt. D. 
O’Donoghoe, The 
O’Ferrall, rt. hn. R. M. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, G. H. 
Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton Sir J. 
Pease, H. 

Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Perry, Sir T. E. 
Peto, Sir 8. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 
Ponsonby, hon. A, 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Price, W. P. 

Pryse, E. L. 
Pritchard, J. 
Proby, Lord 
Puller, C. W. G. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Ricardo, 0. 

Rich, Hi. 

Ridley, G. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Roupell, W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, F. W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald, 
Salt, T. 

Schenley, E, W. H. 


Speech— Amendment. 


Schneider, H. W. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Serope, G, P. 
Scully, V. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M. 'f. 
Smith, rt. hn, R. V. 
Smith, A. 
Somerville, rt. hon, Sir 
W. M. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Staniland, M. 
Stanley, hon. W, O. 
Stansfield, J. 
Steel, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Talbot, C.R. M, 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Turner, J. A, 
Tynte, Col. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C, P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waldron, L. 
Walter, J. 
Walters, R. 
Warre, J. A. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wemyss, J. H, E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B, 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, Col. 
White, Col. L. 
Wickham, Hi. W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, J. 
Winnington, Sir T. E, 
Wise, J. A. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Woods, H. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hayter, Sir W. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


List of the Noes. 


Adderley, rt. hon, C. B. 
Annesley, hon. Capt. H. 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen, 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Astell, J. H. 

Bailey, C. 


P 


Baillie, H. J. 
Ball, E. 
Baring, A. Ll. 
Baring, T. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
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Beach, W. W. 8. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, hon. Col. 
Bernard, T. T. 
Blackburn, P. 
Blake, J. 

Bond, J. W. M‘G. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Botfield, B. 

Bovill, W. 

Bowyer, G. 


Bramston, T. W. 

Bridges, Sir B. W. 

Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Major C. 

Bruen, H. 

Bunbury, Capt. W. B. 
M‘C 


Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cave, S. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 
Close, M. C. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon, Col. 
Cole, hon. J. L. 
Collins, T. 

Conolly, T. 

Cooper, C. W. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Crook, J. 

Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, Mr. Ald. 
Curzon, Visct. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Damer, S. D. 
Davison, R. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Deedes, W. 

Dickson, Col. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Drax, J. S. W. S. E. D. 
Drummond, I. 

Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Earle, R. A, 

East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G, 
Egerton, hn. A, F, 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, W. 
Elcho,.Lord 
Elmley, Visct. 
Elphinstone, Sir J, D. 


Address in Answer to 


Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, rt. hn. T. H. S. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
FitzGerald, W. R.S. 
Forde, Col. 

Forester, rt. hon, Col. 
Forster, Sir G. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Visct. 

Gard, R. S. 
Garnett, W. J. 
Gaskell, J, M. 
George, J. 

Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goddard, A. L. 

Goff, Capt. 

Gordon, C. W. 
Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Greaves, E. 
Greenall, G. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Gray, Capt. 

Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Gurney, J. H. 
Haddo, Lord 
Haliburton, T. C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Major 
Hanbury, hon. Capt. 
Hardy, G. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Hassard, M. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Ilenley, ri. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Col, P. 
Heygate, Sir F, W. 
Hill, Lord E. 

Hill, hon. R. C. 
Hoare, J. 

Holdtord, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Visct. 
Ilood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Morsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Humberston, P. S. 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, Capt. 
Johnstone, hon. I. B, 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Jones, D, 
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Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Ker, D. S. 
Kerrison, Sir E, C. 
King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knight, F, W. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Leeke, Sir H. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, Major C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord TH. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lever, J. O. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, W. S. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Long, R. P. 

Long, W. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. F. 


Lytton, rt. hon. Sir G. 


E. L. B. 
Macaulay, K. 
MacEvoy, E. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malins, R. 


Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 


March, Earl of 
Maxwell, hon. Col. 
Michell, Dr. W. 
Miles, Sir W. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mills, A. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montague, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moody, C. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, Major 


Mowbray, rt. hor. J. R. 


Mundy, W. 

Mure, rt. hon, D. 
Murray, W. 

Naas, Lord 
Newark, Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Northcote, Sir S. II. 
Overend, W. . 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakenham, Col. 


Pakington, rt, hn. Sir J. 


Palk, L. 
Palmer, R. W. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
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Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Paull, H. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Gen, 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Potts, G. 
Powell, W. T. R. 
Powys, L. P. 
Pugh, D., Carmarthen 
Pugh, D., Montgomery 
Quinn, P. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richardson, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Rolt, J. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheridan, H. B, 
Shirley, i. P. 
Sibthorp, Major 
Smith, Sir F. 
Smith, M. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Col. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stephenson, R. 
Stirling, W. 
Steuart, A. 
Stewart, Sir M. R, S. 
Stuart, Major W. 
Sturt, H, G. 
Sturt, N. 
Stracey, Sir H. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Taylor, H. 
Tempest, Lord A. V. 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Thynne, Lord H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Upton, hon. Ger. 
Valletort, Visct. 
Vance, J. 
Vandeleur, Col. 
Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walpole, rt. hon, 8. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Col. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
oodd, B. T. 
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Wyndham, Gen. 
Wyndham, hon. II. 
Wynn, Col. 

Wynne, Sir W. W. 
Wynne, C. G. 
Wynne, rt. hn. J. A. 


Manning the 


Wynne, W.. W. E. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Taylor, Col. 


Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Committee appointed, 

To draw up an Address to be presented to 
Her Majesty upon the said Resolution :—Mar- 
quess of Hartincton, Mr. Hansury, Viscount 
Patmerston, Lord Joun Russevt, Mr. Sipney 
Hersert, Mr. Mitner Grsson, Sir Georce Grey, 
Sir Francis Barrye, Sir AnpREw Aoyew Vis- 
count CastiERossz, Mr. Byne, and Mr. Mon- 
cREIFF, or any five of them :--To withdraw im- 
mediately. 

Queen’s Speech referred. 


House adjourned at half-after Two o’clock, 


eerwrrrmrnrrnmnrnrnsn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, June 11, 1859. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 


House adjourned to Wednesday next. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, Jyne 11, 1859. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brrus.—1° Constabulary Force 
(Ireland), 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH.—REPORT OF 
ADDRESS. 


Report of Address brought up and read, 
and agreed to: —To be presented by Privy 
Councillors. 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, said it was 
usual, immediately the Address had been 
read and agreed to, to fix an early day for 
taking Her Majesty’s Speech into consi- 
deration. He moved, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech be taken 
into consideration on Friday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Friday. 


y On Motion that the House do now ad- 
journ, 
MANNING THE NAVY. 
THE QUEEN'S PROCLAMATION. 


Sim CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
Proclamation offering bounties to sea- 
men entering the Royal Navy would ex- 
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pire on the 15th of June. He would, there- 
fore, ask whether it was the intention of 
the Board of Admiralty to renew it ? 

Sm HENRY LEEKE said, the question 
of renewing the Proclamation had been 
considered by the Board yesterday, and he 
believed it would be renewed. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER asked if the 
bounty of £10 given under the Proclama- 
tion would be extended to the sailors who 
had entered the service before it was 
issued, and who were equally well entitled 
to it ? 

Mr. CORRY replied that no such al- 
teration was contemplated in the terms of 
the Proclamation as that referred to by the 
gallant Admiral. The only alteration 
would be that, whereas the existing Pro- 
clamation offered a bounty of £10 to able 
seamen, £5 to ordinary seamen, and £2 
to landamen, the Order in Council about 
to be issused would limit the payment of 
bounty to able and ordinary seamen only, 
and extend the period during which such 
bounty would be payable to the 31st of 
July. 

Viscount PALMERSTON asked to 
what day the Government proposed to ad- 
journ the House ? ; 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the noble Lord, the Member for the City 
of London, had moved that the Queen’s 
Speech be taken into consideration on 
Friday, and as the new writs could not be 
issued till the Tuesday following, there 
could be no object in meeting sooner than 
the day fixed upon. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Was the 
adjournment till Friday made on the mo- 
tion of [ler Majesty’s Government ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : No; 
on the suggestion of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London. 

Si GEORGE GREY said, it was usual 
to name a day for the Consideration of the 
Queen’s Speech after the Report of the 
Address had been brought up and agreed 
to; but that had nothing to do with the 
adjournment itself. The Speech from the 
Throne need not be taken into consideration 
for several days after the House met. It 
was the duty of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to move the adjournment, and he had 
done so, he presumed, after consultation 
with the leader of the House. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: No: 
after consultation with the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London. 

House adjourned at Half-after Twelve 
o'clock till Friday. 
P2 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1859. 


Mrxvtss]. Took the Oath—The Earl of Bel- 
more. 


Their Lorships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned at five minutes 


past Four o’clock, till to-morrow 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 16, 1859. 
Minutes]. Took the Oath—The Lord Clements. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, 
till To-morrow, Half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 17, 1859. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oath.—Several Lords, 
Pustic Brrrs.—3*. Debtor and Creditor; The 
Companies (1859). 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS, 


Tue Eart or DERBY: Perhaps, my 
Lords, before proceeding to the little busi- 
ness which stands for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration to-day, I may be indulged, under 
the cireumstances in which I am placed, 
with permission to address a few words— 
and they shall be very few—to your Lord- 
ships. It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that, after the division which took 
place on Friday night last in the House of 
Commons, no alternative was left to Her 
Majesty’s Government except humbly to 
tender the resignation of the offices which 
they held, and which it was impossible 
they should longer continue to hold with 
advantage to the country after a vote of 
want of confidence had been carried against 
them by a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. The majority undoubtedly was not 
a very large one, but as it was a majority 
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| in a House—I believe the largest on record 
|__from which very few Members were ab- 
sent, we felt bound to take it as the de- 
liberate expression of the opinion of the 
whole House of Commons. At the same 
time, as that vote of want of confidence 
was not founded upon a condemnation of 
any specific portion of our policy, either 
foreign or domestic, but was treated purely 
as a party question—looking to the general 
division supposed to exist between public 
men, who are called Liberal on one side, 
and Conservative on the other, and that the 
simple declaration in one paragraph of the 
Address was that the Government ought 
not to be intrusted to Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers—I am relieved from the ne- 
cessity of entering upon a vindication of 
any part of the policy or conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I am satisfied, my 
Lords, to leave that policy and that con- 
duct to be judged by the impartial decision 
of the country, and, so far as it goes down 
to posterity, by posterity. I think it due, 


however, to my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to express the 
conviction—which I believe is shared by 
every man who has at all impartially con- 
sidered the papers recently laid on your 


Lordships’ table and on the table of the 
other House of Parliament—I think it due 
to him to express my conviction, that a 
perusal of those papers in a dispassionate 
spirit will satisfy your Lordships and any 
one who reads them, not only that the 
expression in Her Majesty’s Speech, 
‘‘earnest and unceasing have been Her Ma- 
jesty’s endeavours to preserve the peace of 
Europe,”’ is fully borne out ; but also that 
in the negotiations with foreign Powers 
my noble Friend has displayed every wish 
to do that which we professed to do— 
namely, to ‘‘ maintain a strict and impartial 
neutrality between the contending parties.” 
And if there have been—as there have 
been—some who have lavishly and incon- 
siderately thrown out aspersions and im- 
putations that my noble Friend unduly 
lent towards one of those contending par- 
ties, those aspersions and imputations are 
completely refuted and disproved by the 
papers which have been laid before us. 
My Lords, I will not enter into any vindi- 
eation of our conduct, I will simply state 
that, after the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, feeling it impossible that we could 
conduct the business of the country with 
credit to ourselves or advantage to the So- 
vereign as long as that vote was recorded 
against us, and knowing that we had re- 
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cently appealed to the country for its de- 
cision, we had but one course to take and 
that was humbly to tender to Her Majesty 
the resignation of our offices. Her Ma- 
jesty was pleased to accept that resignation. 
Consequently we hold office at the present 
moment only until our successors shall be 
appointed. I rejoice to think that that 
period is not likely to be long ; because in 
the present state of Europe I can think 
nothing more unfortunate than that the 
powers of the Executive should be in 
abeyance. I therefore rejoice that, who- 
ever may compose the Ministry which shall 
succeed us, we shall not remain in office 
beyond a very few days—lI believe a very 
few hours—longer. I hardly know whether 
I ought on the present occasion to speak 
from the place which I now occupy (the 
Treasury bench), inasmuch as I have just 
returned from making my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Her Majesty of the kindness 
and confidence with which I have been 
honoured, and taking my leave of Her Ma- 
jesty in the character of Her First Minis- 
ter. I can only say for myself and col- 
leagues, and for those in both Houses with 
whom I have the happiness and honour of 
acting, that I am perfectly satisfied that 
those who are to succeed us will meet with 
no factious opposition, or be obstructed by 
any embarrassing combination or conduct 
in their attempt to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country. And I will say more, 
that it will give me most earnest and sin- 
cere satisfaction if I find that, although 
no longer holding office, 1 can give to the 
Queen’s Government that which I desire to 
give—an independent and generous sup- 
port. I do earnestly trust that in the 
matter of foreign policy Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not depart from the line of a 
strict and impartial neutrality which it has 
been so much the object of the present Go- 
vernment to maintain. I am satisfied that 
that is the only course which will accord 
with the wishes and interest, and I may 
say the determination of the country. At 
the same time I adhere to the principle by 
which we were guided, and I trust that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not relax in 
those efforts which we felt it our duty to 
make in the present unsettled state of 
Europe to place the country—more especi- 
ally the naval power of the country—in 
a condition to protect us against every in- 
sult, and to add weight and importance 
to our interference or mediation with fo- 
reign Powers. 

Before I sit down, perhaps my noble 
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Friend opposite (Earl Granville)—who I 
presume is about to become again the 
leader of this House, in which on a former 


‘occasion he has gained so much esteem 


and good will from both sides of it—will 
forgive me if I take the opportunity of re- 
ferring to a circumstance which I think 
ought not altogether to be passed over in 


'silence. My Lords, if there are any com- 


munications which ought to be invested 
with a character of most strict and inviolate 
secrecy, they are the ecommunications—the 
persoual communications — between the 
Sovereign of these realms and her advisers; 
and, if it be possible to draw a distinction 
between different communications of that 
character, none | think ought to be invested 
with that character in a more peculiar de- 
gree than communications between the So- 
vereign and the person whom She may 
have sent for to consult with on the for- 
mation of a new Administration. Enter- 
taining these opinions—which I am sure 
are shared by all your Lordships—I confess 
that it was with great surprise and regret 
that on Monday morning last I saw in The 
Times newspaper what purported to be a 
detailed account of the whole conversation 
which took place between [ler Majesty 
and the noble Earl opposite on the occasion 
when Her Majesty was pleased to consult 
him on the formation of a new Administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly newspapers can, on 
these occasions, draw their own conclusions 
and give accounts of who’ have gone into 
the palace, and whether this or that states- 
man has been communicated with. But I 
must say this is the first time I have seen 
a statement, given apparently on authority, 
of observations made by Her Majesty, of 
replies by the persons consulted, and state- 
ments by Her Majesty of the motives by 
which she was actuated in an attempt to 
form a new Government. I give to my 
noble Friend opposite the entire credit of 
being absolutely free from the slightest 
charge of having sanctioned this publica- 
tion. I am quite sure that the honourable 
character of my noble Friend, and his sense 
of the duties which we owe to the Sove- 
reign, would have prevented his giving in 
the slightest degree his sanction to such a 
violation of official decorum and constitu- 
tional practice. But this is not a case of 
a document being surreptitiously obtained 
and transferred to a newspaper, nor is this 
paragraph a fabrication resting on the ima- 
gination of the writer, and falsely assuming 
statements of what actually did take place. 
Only one or two persons could have been 
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present at that conversation,—Her Ma- 
jesty, probably the Prince Consort, and my 
noble Friend. It is therefore perfectly ob- 
vious that my noble Friend’s confidence 
has been grossly abused by some person or 
another. No doubt there was some one 
with whom it was his duty to communicate 
on receiving that communication from Her 
Majesty, but clearly that person was not 
the editor of a newspaper. I am ready to 
receive an assurance from my noble Friend 
that he gave no sanction to the publication 
of so important and confidential a communi- 
cation as one between his Sovereign and 
himself, and that his confidence has been 
improperly abused by some one divulging 
information which ought to be kept strictly 
secret. I do not intend to take any | 
further step in this matter. I prefer call- | 
ing my noble Friend’s attention to it while | 
I still sit on this side of the House, lest it | 
should be thought 1 took an early opportu- 
nity of making a factious attack on the | 
new Administration. I think my noble 
Friend must have been as painfully struck 

with the fact as myself, and will consider 
he owes thanks to me for having noticed it 
and asked him to give an explanation. It 
is with that view, and with that view only, 
I have thought it right thus to notice it to 
your Lordships. 

I understand that itis my noble Friend’s 
wish, and the wish of those likely to be 
connected with him in the Government, 
that the adjournment of your Lordships’ 
Tlouse shall be moved until Tuesday next; 
and probably on Tuesday it will be neces- 
sary to move a further adjournment. Of 
course, in all matters I wish entirely to 
consult the convenience of those who are 
about to succeed us. Consequently, after 
the business is disposed of, if it meet my 
noble Friend’s view, I will move the ad- 
journment until Tuesday. I do not think 
it is necessary for me to trouble your Lord- 
ships any further. I do not wish to raise 
any discussion. I repeat, it is my anxious 
hope that the Government will soon be 
able to take our places, and from me they 
shall have no obstruction, but, on the 
contrary, every facility for carrying on 
the Government consistent with the prin- 
ciples which I entertain. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I feel 
that it is more proper that I should post- 
pone until another opportunity any remarks 
on public affairs, although I believe I shall 
do nothing improper if I at once tender 
our thanks to the noble Earl and those 
who formed the late Government for the 
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assurance that the new Government—who 
assume office, it may well be believed, un- 
der circumstances of no little difficulty— 
will receive no unnecessary opposition from 
them. Une part of the noble Earl’s speech 
referred to a circumstance of a personal 
nature, as to which I trust your Lordships 
will allow me to give an answer. On the 
occasion of my last interview with Her 
Majesty—on Sunday last—I asked Her 
Majesty’s permission to state to my friends 
that which had taken place at the previous 
interview to which I had the honour of 
being admitted; and, having obtained that 
permission, I in the course of the same 
evening made a statement generally to 
several of my friends—some political, some 
private—as to what had passed upon that 
oceasion. In that statement I certainly 
never meant in respect to any one circum- 
stance to give Her Hajesty’s language. I 
did, however, in making that statement, 
lay very great stress on the grounds upon 
which Her Majesty sent for me, because [ 
thought they would be calculated to show 
the constitutional motives by which Her 
Majesty was actuated in taking that step. 
I read, I confess, with great regret the 
article which appeared in The Times of 
Monday, and to which the noble Earl has 
referred, It is quite clear that that article 
was founded on one or more of the state- 
ments which | had made myself on the 
previous evening. So far as that portion 
of it which relates to the conversation 
which I had the honour of holding with 
Her Majesty is concerned, I may say— 
putting aside for the moment any appear- 
ance of disrespect which the publication in 
such a manner of that conversation may 
seem to imply—that what actually took 
place only serves to show how faithfully 
the Sovereign of this country adheres to 
those constitutional maxims, the observance 
of which has been one of the greatest 
characteristics of Her Majesty’s reign. 
On the other hand, I am perfectly ready 
to admit to the noble Earl and to the 
House that I very deeply regret that I did 
not use that complete reserve which would 
have entirely precluded the possibility of 
publicity being given to a conversation the 
purport of which could have been properly 
stated by me only in my place in Parlia- 
ment, and at the proper time. There is 
also another portion of the article in ques- 
tion to which I venture briefly to refer,— 
I mean that portion of it which relates to 
& communication which I had with a 
statesman of great eminence with regard 
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to the formation of a Government. I per- 
ceived with regret that the article to which 
I allude led naturally to the inference that 
I had reason to complain of Lord John 
Russell that he had not behaved towards 
me with that fairness which I had experi- 
enced in other quarters. I will not enter 
into a lengthened explanation on the sub- 
ject now ; but I feel assured that when I 
have an opportunity of making my state- 
ment in reference to the proceedings in 
which I so recently took part in full you 
will perceive that, although the distribu- 
tion of offices, and the carrying out of his 
political views prevented Lord John Russell 
joining me, he was actuated by no personal 
feeling in the matter, and was solely influ- 
enced by public considerations. I may add 
that so far as I myself am concerned I met 
from Lord John Russell with the same re- 
markable kindness and consideration which 
I received at the hands of other public 
men. I have now simply to thank your 
Lordships for the kindness with which 
you have listened to the explanation which 
I had to make in reply to the charges in- 
involved in the remarks of the noble Earl 
opposite, and, while I have no hesitation 
in saying that 1 am not guilty of that 
breach of confidence from which indeed 
the noble Earl has been kind enough to 
exculpate me, yet I at the same time feel 
that the observance of a greater degree of 
discretion on my part would have prevent- 
ed the occurrence of that to which he has 
adverted. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, refer- 
ence having been made to a supposed 
audience of the Queen, I may observe that 
asa Peer of Parliament I had a right and 
it might be a duty to request an audience 
of Her Majesty. I am not at liberty to 
state what advice I tendered to Her 
Majesty, if I tendered her any. I am, 
however, perfectly entitled to urge again 
upon your Lordships’ attention the very 
strong opinion to which | gave expression 
on the first night of the Session, upon the 
absolute necessity, in the present state of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, of any 
Government which may at this time be 
constituted being formed on the widest 
possible basis. One word as to the state 
of affairs on the Continent. Now, what- 
ever advice I gave in this House on the 
formation of the Government I have no 
manner of doubt that it would be too late 
to repeat it now; but on the subject of 
our foreign relations it is not too late to 
express my ardent hope and my confident 
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trust—to speak in the words of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby)—that 
‘the most absolute neutrality will be ob- 
served by the Minister, whoever he may 
be, who has been entrusted with the 
government of this country; that there 
may be no leaning — not only towards 
Austria, but no leaning whatever, towards 
either France or the allies of France— 
Sardinia, and, I grieve to say, Russia. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to Tuesday next, half- 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 17, 1859. 


KING OF DELHI.—CIVIL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS.—JUDICIAL OATHS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS.—-QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD moved for an Address 
for Copy of a Letter of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, forwarding to the 
Governor General of India the proceedings 
on the Trial of the King of Delhi. The 
hon. Member also asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether he had not re- 
ceived a report on Civil Establishments 
and Salaries throughout India by Mr. 
Henry Ricketts, and what steps it was pro- 
posed to take in accordance with the re- 
commendations thereof? Also, whether 
anything was being done in the way of 
legislation in regard to Judicial Oaths in 
India, and whether the subject had been 
under the notice of the Council ? 

Lorp STANLEY replied, that the 
reports on Civil Establishments and Sala- 
ries had been received, but without any 
expressions of the views of the Indian 
Government. The subject had been taken 
into consideration by the Council of India 
here, and a communication had been ad- 
dressed to the Government at Calcutta for 
their opinion as to the propriety of adopt- 
ing the recommendations which the Report 
contained ; but as yet no reply had been 
returned. He could scarcely in a few 
words give a reply to the second question. 
He might, however, state that a Bill had 
been submitted to the Legislative Council 
at Calcutta on the subject of Judicial 
Oaths, he was not aware with what result; 
but a despatch had been sent out on the 
3rd May, fully expressing the views of the 
Government here. 
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RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, it is but respectful 
to the House that I should formally an- 
nounce to them that of which, no doubt, 
every Gentleman present is already. cogni- 
sant ;—that in consequence of the vote 
which a week ago the House was pleased 
to arrive at, Lord Derby and his colleagues 
felt it their duty immediately to tender the 
resignation of their offices to Her Majesty, 
and that Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to accept the same. So that at 
the present moment they hold, and for 
some days past they have held, those 
offices only until their successors are ap- 
pointed. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton has received the commands of 
Her Majesty to form an Administration, 
and I believe he has accomplished the 
task. Under these circumstances, I feel 
that it will be for the convenience of the 
House—and also of the noble Lord—that 
I should move that the House at its rising 
adjourn until Tuesday next. I fix Tues- 
day because that is the last day on which 
election petitions can be received. Should 
any further adjournment be necessary 
those who succeed us will then have the 
opportunity of moving it. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

Tue COMPTROLLER or tue HOUSE- 
HOLD (Colonel Forester) reported Her 
Majesty’s Answer to the Address, as 
follows : 

I receive with much satisfaction the 
assurance of the House of Commons, that, 
whilst I maintain a strict neutrality be- 
tween the contending parties in the War 
now kindled in the North of Italy, I may 
rely on their cordial concurrence in the 
measures of defensive policy which have 
appeared to Me to be necessary for the 
security of my Dominions and the honour 
of my Crown. 


{ am at all times desirous that my 
Government should be in accordance with 
the Representatives of My People in the 
House of Commons ; and I have therefore 
taken measures to act upon the advice 
which you tender to Me, by the formation 
of a new Administration. 
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NEWSPAPERS, &., BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time’’ (Mr. Ayrton). 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ap- 
pealed to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to postpone the Bill until the new Govern. 
ment were present to express their opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he saw no reason 
for postponing the measure. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY urged 
the inconvenience of proceeding with the 
B ill under the circumstances in whch the 
House was placed with regard to the Go- 
vernment, and added that there was an ob- 
jection in point ofform. The Bill interfer- 
ing with revenue ought to have emanated 
from a Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had consulted 
the legal .advisers of the Treasury, and 
was assured there was no objection either 
in point of form or substance. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought the best way would be to ad- 
journ the debate for a fortnight. 

Debate adjourned till Friday, lst July. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 
CONSIDERED. 


The Queen’s Speech considered ; Mo- 
tion “‘ That a Supply be granted to Her 
Majesty.” 

Committee thereupon on Tuesday next. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE MIDDLESEX (ASSIS- 
TANT JUDGE) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT moved 
the second reading of this Bill, which he 
said was simply to carry out an object in 
which he believed both sides of the House 
agreed, namely, the increase of the salary 
of the Assistant Judge from £1,200 to 
1,500 a year. . 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected. Three 
times a Bill had been brought in to increase 
the salary of the late Mr. Serjeant Adams 
who held the office along time, and was a 
most efficient Judge, and it was rejected; 
a very distinguished person succeeded 
that learned Judge, and he had never 
applied for an increase ; and although he 
admitted the high talents of the learned 
Judge recently appointed (Mr. Bodkin) 
he did not think that any sufficient reason 
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for the proposed increase could be sliown 
which could not exist with reference to his 
two predecessors. It was suggested that 
the new Judge would give up his private 
practice ; but there was no necessity for 
that, for he had plenty of leisure time and 
had two Assistants. 

Mr. LOCKE KING thought the Bill 
ought not to be proceeded with in the 
abeyance of the Government. 

Mr. HARDY observed that the Assis- 
tant Judge was often called upon to decide 
upon important questions connected with 
the poor law; and what could be more 
unseemly and inconvenient than that he 
should previously have given as a Barris- 
ter his opinion upon the points he had to 
determine as a Judge? It should be recol- 
lected that the practice which the Assis- 
tant Judge would have to surrender under 
the new arrangement was probably worth 
more than £1000 a year. 

Mr. BYNG begged to confirm this state- 
ment. 

Mr. BOUVERIE was in favour of the 
Bill, but thought that it ought not to be 
proceeded with in the absence of the new 
Government. 

Second Reading deferred till Friday 
Ist July. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock 
till Tuesday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, June 21, 1859. 
Minvtzs.] Took the Oath.—Several Lords. 


Their Lordships met: and having tran- 
sacted the Business on the paper, 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Five o'clock, till Thursday next 

half past Four o’clock. 


rrr rrr. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1859. 


Minyvtzs,] Pusiic Butts.—Poor Law Boards (Pay- 
ment of Debts). 


OPERATIONS IN INDIA—THE VOTE OF 
THANKS. 
LETTER OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM SIR 
ARCHDALE WILSON, 
Mr, SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received from Major General 
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Sir Archdale Wilson, K.C.B., baronet, of 
Delhi, a Letter in return to the Thanks of 
this House, communicated to him in obe- 
dience to their Commands of the 14th day 
of April last: and the said Letter was 
read, 


CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY BILL. 
THIRD READING, 

Queen’s Consent signified. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, — 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 

Sir DE LACY EVANS moved an 
Amendment that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty praying that 
she will be graciously pleased to appoint 
a Commission to investigate and report 
upon the various railway projects of which 
the termini are proposed to be established 
within or in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. 


Amendment proposed, 


“ To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Commission to investigate and report 
upon the various Railway projects of which the 
‘Termini are proposed to be established within or 
in the immediate vicinity of the Metropolis,” 


instead thereof : 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. INGHAM, Chairman cf the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill had been referred, 
urged that the delay caused by the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of this kind at 
this period would be practically fatal to 
the Bill. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee was comprehensive and satisfactory, 
showing that the proposed line was calcu- 
lated greatly to relieve the traffie of the 
streets, and the Admiralty and the Board 
of Trade had both expressed opinions in 
its favour on the ground of its tendency to 
distribute the traffic. 

Mr. TITHE, as one of the governors of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, objected to this plan, 
as interfering with that institution. The 
proposed line started from the South East- 
ern terminus, passed through the Borough, 
and crossed the river to a terminus at 
Hungerford Market. The line passed 
within eight feet of one of the wards of 
the hospital, on a level as high as the 
second floor of the building, and it was the 
deliberate opinion of the medical officers of 
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the establishment, that if the railway car- 
riages were constantly passing, that ward, 
and perhaps the whole of the hospital, | 
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effect that there was nothing in the works 
injurious to health, and also referred to a 
Petition in favour of the Bill signed by a 


would be useless as a receptacle for the | great number of inhabitants residing i in the 


sick poor. There were no less than 500 


| neighbourhood of the works, barristers of 


beds in the hospital, not one of which was | the Temple, and others. 


at this moment unoccupied, which showed | 
In 1841 the | 
South Eastern and Brighton Companies } 


the value of the institution. 


Mr. CLIVE, without going into the 
merits of the Bill, suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, and the 


were desirous of improving their termini, | second reading be postponed for a fort- 


and the hospital having given them every | 
facility, the South Eastern agreed not to | 
encroach further on their property ; but | 
that Company were the principal promo- 
ters of this scheme, and had contributed 
£300,000 to its capital. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN suggest- | 


ed the impropriety of this Motion at this | would be fatal to the Bill. 


stage of the Bill. If the Motion had been 


made on the sccond reading there might | 
but the | 


have been some reason for it; 


Bill having passed through Committee, it | 
ought not to be made on the third reading. 
Sir DE LACY EVANS 
his Motion. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. [New Title.] 


then w ithdrew 


LONDON (CITY) GAS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. AtperMaAN CUBITT moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. As a member of the City 
Board of Health he stated, on the autho- 
rity of the medical officers of the Board, 
that the company’s works were a principal 
contributor to the nuisances which polluted 
the river. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘ To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
Day Six Months.’”’ 

Question proposed, 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.’ 

CotoneL NORTH urged that the Bill 
had passed through a full examination by 
a Committee of the House of Lords, and 
he thought it ought to be read a second 
time. He had been over the works of the 
company, and could assert, from his own 
knowledge, that nothing could be more 
admirable than the way in which the busi- 
ness was managed. He read testimonials 
from various scientific gentlemen to the 


Mr, T ite 


“That the word 


> 





| night until the responsible Members of the 
| Government were in their places, for this, 
though a Private Bill, had reference to a 
department of the Government—the Board 
of Health. 

Mr. W. JACKSON said, that post- 
poning the second reading for a fortnight 
He objected to 
the Home Department constituting itself a 
Committee of that House. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT recom- 
mended that the Bill should be allowed to 
go before a Select Committee, where the 
sanitary question would be fully inquired 
into. If the result should be against the 
Bill, the House could of cours: rejeet the 
measure, even should it pass the Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. AYRTON also supported the Mo- 
tion, believing that inquiry was necessary, 
and not thereby pledging himself to sup- 
port the Bill in any future stage. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 


THE SHIPBUILDING DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY.— QUESTION, 

Mr. JACKSON asked the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Lord 
Clarence Paget) whether he intended to 
proceed with the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the management and expenditure of the 
shipbuilding department of the Navy, notice 
of which stood on the paper in his name ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was sure that his hon. Friend would give 
him credit for an earnest desire that there 
should be an inquiry into the matters con- 
nected with the shipbuilding department of 
the Admiralty, and he was quite certain 
that the noble Duke who now presided over 
the Admiralty had it equally at heart that 
this great braneh of our naval service 
should be throughly looked into. If he 
now asked permission to withdraw the 
Motion of which he had given notice it was 
not that he at all desired to shirk the ques- 
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tion; but that he thought that his hon. 
Friend and those who, like him, were anx- 
jous for this inquiry should put some faith 
in the good intentions of the noble Duke 
and in his own. He only asked them not 
to spur a willing horse, and under these 
circumstances he should not proceed with 
the Motion which stood in his name. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he should take up 
the Motion which the noble Lord had drop- 
ped and gave notice that in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament he should move for a 
select Committee to inquire not only into the 
ship-building department, but also into 
the general expenditure of the Navy. 


OUR NAVAL DEFENCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Sin CHARLES NAPIER said, it was 
his intention to postpone the Motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the state 
of the Admiralty of which he had given 
notice; and said that he had been made 
very uneasy by a statement which he had 
heard had that forenoon been made by 
the Earl of Derby. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
and gallant Admiral could not make a 
speech unless he intended to conclude 
with a Motion. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
he would conclude with a Motion for an 
adjournment of the House. He had heard 
that the Earl of Derby had that morning, 
at a meeting of his friends, stated that he 
understood from Mr. Gladstone, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he was 
quite shocked at the expenditure of the 
country and that he was determined to re- 
duce it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might reduce the expenditure of the coun- 
try as much as he thought proper, but he 
trusted that there would be no reduction 
of the defences of the country. He gave 
the late Government great credit for what 
they had done towards putting our de- 
fences in a proper state and condition ; 
though he did not think they had gone 
far enough. If they had done what he 
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thought necessary for the defence of the | 


country he could not have conscientiously 
voted against them, and he hoped that 
the Government which had just acceded to 
office would go much further than they 
had done. He trusted that they would 
persevere and that there would be no re- 
duction of our fleets and armies, but that 
on the contrary they would be augmented. 
He was happy to see it stated in the pa- 
pers that day, that the late Government 
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had commissioned two more ships of the 
line, which gave them twenty-six sail of 
the line now in commission. When they 
saw the preparations for a great battle 
now making in Italy —when they consi- 
dered the unquiet state of Germany, and 
that Russia was making very extensive 
naval preparations, they could not tell how 
soon a state of things might arise that 
would call for the mightiest exertions on 
the part of this country. France had a 
fleet nearly as large as ours, and Russia 
had one much larger. With regard to 
Russia he had read the following im- 
portant statement in The Times of Satur- 
day :— 

‘« The shipments of machinery to Russia since 
the opening of the navigation are stated to have 
been ona scale which will go far to account for 
the necessity that has existed for the transmission 
of gold from St. Petersburg to London, especially 
as similar orders have been executed in America 
and elsewhere, many of which are paid for by 
draughts on this country. Within the past month 
the Hercules steamer has landed from St. Peters- 
burg five complete sets of engines for first-rate 
men-of-war, and many of our engineering firms 
have still large commissions to execute. Accord- 
ing to the last dates the utmost exertions were 
being made in all the naval departments, in pre- 
paration, it was said, for the return of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, The Neva division of the Rus- 
sian fleet is now asserted to comprise 80 first- 
class gunboats, constructed on the best recent 
models, while the Baltic fleet consists of 35 sail 
of the line, 14 of which at present at Cronstadt 
are screw line-of-battle ships of from 80 to 120 
guns each. It is affirmed that during the last 
month a continental contract has been in execu- 
tion in this country for 60,000 bags of ships’ 
bread. This would suffice for 30 sai! of the line 
for six months. Looking, also, at the purchases 
of horses, coal, and other material, the flow of 
inoney to England, which has been one of the first 
consequences of the war, is easily explained.” 
This was a statement well worthy of the 
consideration of the House. Russia could 
send thirty-five sail of the line into the 
North Sea, and if she were to do so the 
confusion caused in this country would be 
such as we could form no conception of. 
Ile trusted, therefore, that such a fleet 
would be got in readiness as would enable 
us to meet France, Russia, or any other 
nation upon the sca. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that the 
gallant Admiral should have waited to hear 
the statements of the Government before 
urging upon them the expenditure of 
money. The hon. and gallant Admiral 
was always anxious to spend the public 
money, and he believed no party that 
would be in office would ever satisfy 
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him on that head? He thought both the 
late and present Governments were better 
judges of what was necessary for the de- 
fence of the country than the hon. and 
gallant Admiral who was the only naval 
officer in England who seemed to be al- 
ways afraid of attack from foreign coun- 
tries. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
BILL ORDERED TO BE BROUGHT IN. 

Mr. SLANEY called the attention of 
the House to the subject of public walks 
and places of exercise for the working 
classes near great towns. In whatever 
direction they went in the metropolis and 
other large towns they found the working 
classes compressed into narrow and close 
localities. This was in one sense a mark 
of our prosperity, but it was also a proof 
that we had forgotten our duty to those 
classes in not supplying them with spaces 
where they could have exercise and enjoy 
themselves after their work was done. 
He had moved for a Committee on this 
subject twenty-six years ago, and the 
fruit of that Committee’s report was four 
new parks opened to the public in the me- 
tropolis. He had walked for miles over 
portions of this enormous city, and could 
not find a single spot of open ground on 
which the humble classes might exercise 
themselves. He did not ask for any Go- 
vernment grant, but only that facilities 
should be given to those who desired vo- 
luntarily to provide the funds necessary 
for setting apart public places of recrea- 
tion. He thought also that care should 
be taken to preserve the footpaths on the 
roads in order to the safety of the public. 
This was a question that did not perhaps 
much interest the House, but it was one 
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paper by him only vaguely indicated his 
intention to make a Motion on the sub 
ject, without stating the precise object of 
such Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to enable a majority of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers of any parish or district, 
duly assembled, to rate their district in 
aid of public improvements for general be- 
nefit within their district, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stayey and Mr. Cow- 
PER. 


SUPPLY. 
On Motion for Supply, 


MINISTERIAL RE-ELECTIONS. 


Mr. BRAND said that, in moving the 
postponement of the Order of the Day for 
Committee of Supply, he would avail him- 
self of the opportunity to state the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to take with reference. to the fur- 
ther adjournment of the House. It would 
not be becoming in him to advert to the 
cireumstances which had Jed +o the recent 
change in the Administration, but he might 
be permitted to state that it was the anxious 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government that 
no unnecessary delay should take place in 
the resumption of the public business. 
The House was aware that no new writ 
could be issued for the election of a Mem- 
ber until the expiration of fourteen days 
after the meeting of Parliament. That 
period expired with that day (Tuesday), 
and it would afterwards be his duty to 
move that certain new writs should be 
issued in consequence of the acceptance of 
office by those Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government who had held seats in that 
House. The return to those new writs 
would occasion a delay in the business of 


of deep interest to the people out of doors. | the House of about a week, and it was 
In every large town the population was in- | consequently impossible that any of the 


creasing to an enormous extent, and it 
was absolutely necessary for the public 
health that large open spaces, such as he 
had referrad to, for air and exercise, should 
be provided. He would conclude by mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill of which 
the purpose was to facilitate the establish- 
ment of public walks and places of exer- 
cise for the working classes near great 
towns. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT called 
the attention of the House to what he 
deemed an irregularity on the part of the 
hon. Member in moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill when the notice put upon the 


Mr. Williams 





responsible Ministers of the Crown could 
be in their places until about the middle 
of the ensuing week. He would therefore 
give notice that to-morrow he should move 
that the House on its rising do adjourn 
until Thursday the 30th of June; and he 
begged leave to move that the Order of 
the Day now read should be fixed for that 
day. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee deferred till Thursday 30th 


June. 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesda June 22, 1859. 


Minvtes.] Pusuic Brurs:—1°. Tolls on Steam 
Carriages ; Appeal in Criminal Cases. 


On Motion that the House at its rising 
adjourn until Thursday, 30th June, 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. 0. STANLEY said, that as the 
House was now about to adjourn for a 
week, he wished to call the attention of 
the House to a statement which appeared 
in a newspaper published that morning 
(The Times) gravely affecting the character 
of the House. It appeared under the head 
of ‘* Election Intelligence,” and set forth 
that a vacancy was about to be created in 
the representation of Northampton. It 
seemed that at a meeting of the electors a 
Mr. Dennis, who was represented to be a 
law agent, toid them that on a recent occa- 
sion he had had an interview with one of 
their Members (Mr. Gilpin), and then fol- 
lowed these particular words, to which he 
(Mr. Stanley) wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the House,— 


“As an illustration of the agencies that had 
been at work during the late struggle, Mr. Gilpin 
showed him two letters which he had received 
from the agents of the Tory party, and in which a 
direct attempt was made to corrupt Mr. Gilpin in 
the discharge of his duty as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and to influence him in giving his vote upon 
the last division, by offering to him a pecuniary 
consideration of the grossest and most direct 
character.” 


The attempt referred to must have taken 
place a fortnight ago, and yet no notice 
had been taken of so flagrant an act. He 
knew nothing of the matter except what 
appeared in the newspapers ; but the state- 
ment required explanation, and if the hon. 
Member for Northampton were not now in 
his place he would give notice that on the 
reassembling of the House he would ask 
him whether the statement were correct, 
and if the answer were in the affirmative, 
what steps he meant to take with regard 
to it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN thought, as the 
hon. Gentleman had brought this matter 
before the House, it would have been as 
well if he had called attention to the first 
part of the paragraph. It began thus :— 


“Mr, Dennis, the legal adviser of Mr. Vernon 
Smith, stated that he had had an interview with 
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| the right hon. Gentleman, at which he was in- 
formed that, as a mark of Her Majesty’s per- 
| sonal appreciation of Mr. Vernon Smith’s services 
| during his administration of the affairs of India, 
and in consideration of the gross scurrility, foul 
| abuse, and most unwarrantable attacks that had 
| been made upon him during his tenure of office, 
| Her Majesty thought it right that some distin- 
guished mark of her approbation of those ser- 
| vices should be conferred upon him, and therefore 
Lord Palmerston informed him that his elevation 
to the House of Lords was a matter for his ac- 
ceptance or rejection.” 


Privilege. 


That statement also required some ex- 
planation. 

Mr. HADFIELD thought that notice 
,ought to have been given to the parties 
affected before the subject was brought 
forward. 

Mr. BOUVERIE pointed out that the 
two statements brought under the notice 
of the House were essentially different. 
That mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Beaumaris (Mr. 0. Stanley) if it were cor- 
rect, involved a distinct breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House, and might bring 
upon the parties concerned the strongest 
condemnation of the House. The other 
statement referred to by the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire (Mr. Blackburn) related 
to a matter with which the House had 
nothing whatever to do. 

Sir H.WILLOUGHBY said, he thought 
the discussion ought not to be proceeded 
with until the parties concerned were pre- 
sent. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said it did not 
appear to him that the hon. Member for 
Northampton was the person to be applied 
to. The proper person was the person 
who published the statement; and he 
thought his hon. Friend would do well to 
ask the Speaker to issue his summons to 
the person who had published that state- 
ment to attend at the bar of the House 
and to ask them on what authority they 
had published it. If they asked the hon. 
Member whether he had been offered a pe- 
cuniary bribe for the vote which he was to 
give on a recent occasion, he had no doubt 
they would be told that it was all a mis- 
take. He would therefore move that the 
editor be summoned to the bar, and asked 
on what authority he dared to make such a 
statement. That would bring the matter 
to a proper test. As to what the hon. 
Member for Stirlingshire bad stated, they 
were two distinct subjects. It seemed to 
be a squib against the proceedings of the 
late Government, but had nothing to do 
with the privileges of this House, while 
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the other statement was a direct breach of 
them. 

Cotoxe, DUNNE !thought that if the 
House took notice of all the siatometn | 
made in newspapers, it would waste a|him and to choose another representative. 
great deal of its time. He himself spoke But he was not alone in this conviction, 
feelingly on the subject, because there had | for he had lately received from the electors 
appeared in The Times newspaper on one | of Portarlington two addresses. One from 
or two occasions lately a gross accusation | the Protestants, who had felt angry at his 
against himself, which was entirely desti- | opposition to the Bill, stating their then 
tute of foundation. It accused him of} intentions of seeking another candidate, 
having gained his election under a false | and the remonstrance they had conveyed 
pretence, by stating that he had voted | to him forit, and adding, that he had never 
against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, | denied that he had opposed that Bill as he 
when, in fact, he had voted for it. He} might have done, but defended the vote he 
certainly had told his constituents on the} had given against it. The other address 
hustings that he had voted against that! was from the Roman Catholics of the bo- 
Bill, and as certainly he had never voted | rough, who stated that they had approved 
in favour of it. He never had denied that | of his opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
he had voted for its introduction, and also | Bill, of which they were convinced at the 
on various clauses; but he had voted on) time. He therefore had asserted only what 
these clauses as had many others, and in | he felt convinced was the truth—and still 
a manner which at Jeast could not be dis- | felt convinced was the truth. He was quite 
pleasing to Roman Catholics, or inconsis- | sure that no one who knew him would be- 
tent with opposition to the Bill: and, though | lieve that he was capable of the baseness 
it had been asserted, and his name cer-| of going upon the hustings and telling a 
tainly appeared in the division list on the | deliberate untruth. He opposed the Bill 
Motion that the Bill do now pass—he did , at the time, because he held that it was 
not believe that he had voted in that divi- | not founded upon the principles of reli- 
sion. There was a mistake somewhere— | gious toleration which he had ever sup- 
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diately after the division, eight years since, 
he went to his constituents, who, on the 
ground of his opposition to that Bill, held 
a meeting to make arrangements to reject 


how he could not tell; but he did not be-| ported; and, therefore, he would not vote 
lieve that he had voted as he was repre- | for it, though he was threatened, as he had 


sented to have done. But he had actually | stated, with opposition in consequence of 
voted against the Bill on Mr. Urquhart’s | his vote, and then, eight years since, never 
Motion, which was the only one which was | defended himself by saying he had voted 
near destroying the Bill, and which at-; for it. But at the late election there was 
tacked the motives of the Government in | no opposition against him worth the name ; 
bringing forward the Bill as well as it prin-| there was no candidate that was to be 
ciple. Was he likely afterwards to have | feared, and therefore he had not even an 
voted “that it do pass?” It never was | object in telling the untruth with which ho 
asserted that he had voted for the first, the | had been cherged. He begged pardon of 
second, or the third reading, but that after | the House for having occupied their time 
having voted against it, that he voted on! with such a question, but as Zhe Times had 
the very unusual Motion that the Bill do| lately reiterated the calumny, he thought 
pass. There had been much confusion inthe | he ought to put himself right with the 
House that night, and mistakes were likely | House and the country. 

to occur when the division wastaken. Such! Mr. CLIVE thought it was impossible 


mistakes occasionally occurred, and, if not 
corrected by a Member himself, his vote 
mustremain. Neither were the exceptions 
made in the Amendments brought forward 
by Mr. M‘Cullagh nor Mr. S. Crawford, as 
he thought, judicious, for by making ex- 
ceptions they evaded the question of tolera- 
tion which should be uniform in every 
part of the kingdom, and in voting against 
these Amendments he gave no approba- 
tion to the Bill. He was the more con- 
firmed in this persuasion, because imme- 


Mr. T, Duncombe 


to proceed any further in this matter with- 
out a formal notice of a breach of privilege, 
and producing the name of the paper and 
of the editor. There was no accusation 
against the hon. Member for Northampton, 
and he thought the matter had better be 
allowed to drop. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that if there 
was nothing that affected the character of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, there 
was something that seriously affected the 
character of the House, and it should not 
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be allowed to drop. He suggested that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury should move 
that the writer of the charge be summoned 
to the bar on the next day that the House 
meet. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he himself 
was not prepared with the names of the 
paper and the editor, but he still maintain- 
ed that that was the proper course to pur- 
sue. It was totally impossible that the 
matter could remain where it was, and the 
editor of the paper which had dared to pub- 
lish this statement ought to be required to 
furnish his authority. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question now 
immediately before the House is, that the 
House at its rising do adjourn until the 
30th instant, and it would not be proper 
to introduce such a subject as this on a 
question of adjournment. If the House 
should be of opinion that any breach of 
privilege has been committed, or if any 
hon. Member should make any formal 
complaint of a breach of privilege, the 
proper course to pursue is to lay the news- 
paper on the table with the name of the 
editor, and on that the House may give 
such orders as it thinks fit. These are in- 
indispenzable preliminaries to any further 
proceedings. 

Mr. 0. STANLEY intimated that he 


should be ready to take that course at the 
proper moment, and 


Motion agreed t». 
House at its rising to adjourn to Thurs- 
day, 30th June. 


[Afterwards. ] 


Mr. 0. STANLEY said, that as the 
hon. Member for Northampton was now 
in his place, perhaps he would at once 
answer the question, of his intention to put 
which at the next sitting of the House, 
he (Mr. Stanley) had given notice. The 
question was, whether there was any truth 
in the following statement, which, according 
to The Times, was made by a Mr. Dennis, 
the legal adviser of Mr. Vernon Smith, ata 
meeting of the Liberal electors of North- 
ampton, held at that place on Monday even- 
ing last—namely, 


“ While in London he had also had an inter- 
view with Mr. Charles Gilpin, their other repre- 
sentative, who had accepted the office of Seore- 
tary to the Poor Law Board. As an illustration 
of the agencies that had been at work during the 
late struggle, Mr, Gilpin showed him two letters 
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which he had received from the agents of the 
Tory party, and in which a direct attempt was 
made to corrupt Mr. Gilpin in the discharge of 
his duty as a Member of Parliament, and to in- 
fluence him in giving his vote upon the last divi- 
sion, by offering to him a pecuniary consideration 
of the grossest and most direct character.” 


Mr. GILPIN said, that he should have 
been glad to have had notice of this ques- 
tion before being called upon to answer it; 
but as the question had been put, he could 
have no hesitation in replying to it. In 
the publication of this statement he had 
no part, directly or indirectly. He had 
had no opportunity of reading the Report in 
The Times, but, as far as he understood the 
gist of it, it was that he had shown letters 
to Mr. Dennis—who was a man of standing 
in Northampton, and quite able to answer 
for himself—conveying the impression that 
he (Mr. Gilpin) had received offers from the 





agents of the Conservative party intended to 
| bias his vote in that House. Now, it was 
| perfectly true that he had received letters, 
the tendency of which, if attended to, would 
have been to bias his vote in that House, 
Those letters he showed to certain of his 
friends, and he never thought of recurring 
to the matter. At the same time he was 
bound to say, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, that he had no proof whatever—he 
never said that he had any proof whatever 
—-and he was not prepared to say that he 
had any belief that these offers came from 
recognized agents of the Conservative 
party. They were made in the shape of 
suggestions, and in such a way that he 
should not have alluded to them in public. 
He hoped that the House would consider 
this as satisfactory an answer as he could 
give under the circumstances. Had he re- 
ceived notice of the question he might 
have entered into a fuller explanation. 

Mr. BRADY thought that the hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to state what were the pro- 
positions which were made to him. 

Mr. 0. STANLEY said, that he would 
defer putting his second question until the 
next sitting. That question was, whether 
the hon. Gentleman intended to take any 
further steps with regard to this matter. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that the House was 
the best judge, but he did not think that 
this was a subject which need occupy any 
more of its attention. As far as he was 
concerned, he was not prepared to take 
any further steps in the matter. On re- 
ceiving the letters he showed them to those 
hon. Gentlemen with whom he was aceus- 
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tomed to act, and asked whether, consider- 
ing the peculiar circumstances under which 
they had come into his hands, he ought to 
take any notice of them. He received 
their advice that he should not take any 
notice of them. He had acted on that 
advice, and he intended to abide by it. 

Mr. 0. STANLEY then gave notice, 
that he should take time to consider what 
further measures ought to be adopted for 
the vindication of the characters of Mem- 
bers of that House. 


FOREIGN-OFFICE RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE asked the late 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs why 
certain Returns which he had moved for 
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on the 9th instant had not yet been pre. 
sented? The Returns related to the in- 
structions given to the British cfficers ac- 
companying the French, Sardinian, and 
Austrian armies in Italy; they were very 
brief, and he could not understand why 
they had not been laid upon the table. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, that the Mo- 
tion, when agreed to, had not attracted the 
attention of the Department, and, as there 
was some difficulty in making the Returns, 
it had been thought better by the retiring 
Government to leave the matter to their 
successors to arrange. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would recur to the subject when 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
again took his seat. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS—NEW WRITS. 


On the Motion of Mr. BRAND new writs were issued 


For Tiverton, v. Right hon. Visct. Palmerston, First Commissioner of the Treasury. 
For Oxford University, v. Right hon. W. Ewart Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
For London, v. Right hon. Lord John Russell, Secretary of State. 

For New Radnor, v. Right hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Secretary of Syate. 

For Wilts (Southern Division), v. Right hon. Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State. 

For Halifax, v. Right hon. Sir Charles Wood, baronet, Secretary of State. 


For Morpeth, v. Right hon. Sir G. Grey, bart., Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

For Ashton under Lyne, v. Right hon. T. Milner Gibson, Commissioner of Poor Laws. 

For Oxford City, ». Right hon. Edward Cardwell, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

For Lewes, v. Right hon. Henry FitzRoy, First Commissioner of Works. 

For Calne, v. Right hon. Robert Lowe, Vice President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

For Devonport, v. Right hon. James Wilson, Vice President of the Board of Trade. 

For Newcastle upon Tyne, ». Right hon. Thomas Emerson Headlam, Judge Ad- 
vocate. 

For Wolverhampton, v. Sir Richard Bethell, Attorney General. 

For Reading, v. Sir Henry Keating, Solicitor General. 

For Edinburgh City, v. Right hon. James Moncreiff, Lord Advocate. 

For Ennis, v. Right hon. John David FitzGerald, Attorney General for Ireland. 

For Cork County, v. Rickard Deasy, esquire, Solicitor General for Ireland. 

For Kerry, v. Right hon. Viscount Castlerosse, Treasurer of the Household. 

For Wigtown District of Burghs, v. Sir William Dunbar, baronet, Commissioner of 
the Treasury. 

For Clonmel, v. John Bagwell, esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Bedford Borough, ». Samuel Whitbread, esquire, Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

For Cork City, v. William Trant Fagan, esquire, deceased. 

For Norwich, v. Right hon. Viscount Bury, Comptroller of the Household. 

For Monmouth County, ». Colonel Edward Arthur Somerset, Chiltern Hundreds, 


SANDWICH WRIT. Parliament for the Town and Port of Sandwich, 


in the room of Edward Hugessen Knatchbull- 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new Writ for 
the electing of a Baron to serve in this present 


Mr. Gilpin 


Hugessen, esquire, who, since his election for the 
said Town and Port, hath accepted the Office of 
one of the Commissioners for executing the Offices 
of Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland.” 
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Mr. STEUART moved that the Clerk 
should read any petition that might have 
been presented against the Return. 

Petition of John Ralph and Henry 
Langley [presented 2ist June], com- 
plaining of an undue Election and Re- 
turn for the Town and Port of Sandwich, 
read. 

Question again proposed. 

Mr. STEUART said, that he had in- 
tended to move as an Amendment the sus- 
pension of the writ, supposing that the pe- 
tition claimed the seat for the unsuccess- 
ful candidates ; under which circumstance, 
it was not in conformity with the practice 
of the House that a new writ should be 
issued. As that was not the case, how- 
ever, he was not prepared with any pre- 
cise precedent in point; but he thought 
that the House ought to be informed what 
would be the consequence if the gentleman 
whose return was now petitioned against 
should be re-elected, and the Committee 
upon this petition should decide that he 
had been guilty of bribery. Having di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
subject—which seemed to him to be one 
of some difficulty and importance—he left 
the matter in the hands of more experienced 
Members; but he hoped that Mr. Speaker 
would favour them with his opinion as to 
what would be the effect of election of the 
same or any other Gentleman pending the 
prosecution of a petition. 

Mr. CLIVE said, that the circumstance 
of the seat being claimed or not claimed 
made, in his opinion, all the difference in 
the world, because he believed that there 
was no authority for suspending a writ 
under circumstances of this description, 
when the seat was not claimed. A pre- 
cedent, however, oecurred the other way 
in December, 1852, in reference to the 
Southampton election, when the seat not 
being claimed it was decided that the writ 
should issue. 

Mr. WHITESIDE asked what would 
be the effect, supposing the decision of the 
Committee to be that the gentleman now 
petitioned against had been guilty of bri- 
bery, and in the meantime he should be 
re-elected ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the case ap- 
peared to be precisely similar to that which 
occurred in 1852, in the Southampton case, 
when, upon the question of the issue of the 
writ, the matter was fully discussed in that 
House. The course pursued in that case, 
therefore, would be a good precedent and 
rule for the House to follow, unless sub- 
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sequent events had occurred which should 
induce a contrary decision. In that case 
there was a petition against Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn—it was, indeed, rather a 
stronger case than the present, because 
the petition was, he believed, in a more 
advanced stage; and when the writ was 
moved the point entirely turned upon the 
question of whetheror no theseat was claim- 
ed by the petition. As upon that occasion 
the seat was not claimed, the House direct- 
ed that the writ should issue. In that case 
the petition was proceeded with; the Com- 
mittee sat and gave its verdict, and there 
would be no difficulty, he should presume, 
in pursuing the same course in the present 
instance. The hon. and learned Member 
who had asked him a question on a point 
of law would be fully competent himself to 
answer what the result would be of the de- 
cision of an election Committee. He did 
not know that it was necessary for him, 
therefore, to give any opinion on the sub- 
ject. The Committee would be appointed 
and would give its decision, and if the Mem- 
ber petitioned against should be declared 
to have been guilty of bribery, he would be 
subjected certainly to the consequences of 
such conduet. 

Mr. HUNT suggested, as the case was 
one of considerable difficulty, that the issue 
of the writ should be suspended until an in- 
quiry could take place. If the hon. Mem- 
ber should be re-elected, and the Committee 
upon the pending petition should afterwards 
decide that he had been guilty of corrupt 
practices, this extraordinary state of things 
would arise—that he would actually have 
taken his seat for a place for which he was 
ineligible to be a candidate. 

Mr. BOUVERIE thonght that there 
could be no pretence for postponing this 
writ, and that the Southampton case af- 
forded a clear precedent. Upon that oc- 
casion Mr. Hayter moved that a new writ 
should issue for the election of a member 
in the room of Sir Alexander Cockburn ; 
whereupon Colonel Forester asked the 
opinion of the then Mr, Speaker as to 
whether a new writ could issue pending a 
petition against the former return. Upon 
which Mr. Speaker said, ‘‘ that in the case 
of an election petition complaining of an 
undue return, or of the return of a Member 
in consequence of bribery, but not claiming 
the seat for another person, it was compe- 
tent for the House to order a new writ to 
issue,’’ adding, that in the case where the 
petition claimed the seat for another per- 
son, “itis not competent for the House to 
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order a new writ to issue, inasmuch as the 
House in that case cannot know which of 
the two persons claiming the seat had been 
duly elected.’’ No difficulty or incon- 
venience would result from issuing the 
writ in the present instance, because 
if the hon. Member should be opposed and 
returned, and in the meantime found guilty 
of bribery upon the pending petition, he 
would be disqualified from sitting in the 
present Parliament, and therefore from 
being a candidate at the second election, 
and the gentleman next on the poll would 
be entitled to be returned. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE aaid, that there 
was a great constitutional principle involv- 
ed in this question. The petition in this 
case was of the most sweeping descrip- 
tion; the whole borough was charged with 
corruption—electors and elected alike. It 
was not, therefore, a question merely as 
between the House and the Members, but 
as between the House and the borough 
of Sandwich. He would refer to his own 
ease of Hertford in 1832, as a precedent 
directly in opposition to that of Southamp- 
ton. Upon that occasion he, being the 
unsuccessful candidate, petitioned against 
the two noble Lords who were returned. 
He did not claim the seat, but he alleged 
that great corraption had been practised 
by the sitting Members, and that the bo- 
rough had been guilty of great corruption. 
The Committce sat, and in due time re- 
ported that great corruption did prevail in 
the borough of Hertford; and the House 
thereupon suspended the issue of the writ 
for the remainder of that Parliament, 
which lasted between two or three years. 
Supposing that a similar case of corruption 
should be established against Sandwich, 
and that the great majority of electors who 
had returned the hon. Member to Parlia- 
ment had been bribed, he wanted to know 
what redress the House would have over 
the corrupt borough if they at once issued 
a writ for the election of a new member ? 
In the case of Harwich also, which was 
a most notorious borough, the same thing 
had occurred, and no writ was issued for 
some time. 

Mr. M‘MATION said, it appeared to 
him that the issuing of the writ would be 
open to another objection. If Mr. Huges- 
sen should again stand for Sandwich, and 
should obtain his re-election by a majority 
of one hundred to one, but should subse- 
quently be declared incapable of sitting in 
consequence of a decision of the Election 
Committee, the opposing candidate would 

Mr, Bouverie 
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become the actual representative of a con- 
stituency in which he had only obtained 
the support of a very inconsiderable mino- 
rity of the constituent body. That would 
be a result which it would evidently be de- 
sirable, if possible, to avoid, and he thought 
that in a ease of that kind they ought to 
proceed with great caution, and to disre- 
gard the precedent of 1852. Under those 
circumstances it appeared to him to be de- 
sirable that they should postpone their de- 
cision upon the question, and he should 
therefore move that the debate be adjourn- 
ed for a month. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned.” 

Mr. BRAND could not admit that the 
Hertford case was at all in point, because 
there an inquiry had taken place before an 
Election Committee, who reported that cor- 
rupt practices had prevailed to a consider- 
able extent; and the writ therefore was, 
very properly, suspended. But in this 
ease there had been no proof of corrupt 
practices, and it would be an extraordinary 
thing to suspend a writ upon s. mere as- 
sumption. Moreover, in the event of cor- 
rupt practices being proved to have taken 
place at the last election for Sandwich, it 
would be competent for the House to deal 
with the borough for those practices, whe- 
ther the writ proceeded now or not. Ile 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
not sanction the Amendment of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman opposite, but would 
at once direct the issue of the writ. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY supported the 
Amendment. In the Barnstaple case, he 
observed, there had been a very similar 
petition to the present; but when the Com- 
mittee came to inquire they found that a 
great many electors had been actually 
bribed. A Commission was then appoint- 
ed to inquire into the electoral state of 
the borough, and the result was that very 
many persons were struck off the list. If 
a similar result should follow in the pre- 
sent instance, it might appear that a Mem- 
ber had been returned by the votes of 
those whose unworthy exercise of the 
franchise required that their names should 
no longer remain upon the register. 

Str WILLIAM JOLLIFFE was of 
opinion that the rule which the Speaker 
had laid down, founded upon the precedent 
of 1852, was sufficient for the guidance 
of the House upon the present occasion. 
But there was another point involved in 
the matter which might require further 
consideration, and that was the effect which 
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would be produced under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. His view was that the issuing 
of the writ would not at all interfere with 
the litigation of the allegations—and at 
present they were only allegations—con- 
tained in the petition, for nothing had yet 
been proved against the sitting Members 
of the borough. On this account the case 
was quite distinct from that either of Hert- 
ford or Barnstaple. If corruption should 
be proved before the Committee the dis- 
qualification would take effect against both 
elections ; and he did not see, therefore, 
that justice would be impeded by the issue 
of the writ. Under these circumstances 
he saw no objection to the Motion. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the pro- 
ceedings in this case had, no doubt, not 
yet arrived at the point they reached in the 
Hertford case ; but he had put the event 
of wholesale corruption being proved, and 
then had asked what remedy the House 
would have against the borough if, in the 
meantime, the writ were issued ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that in the 
ease of Harwich he himself was the Mem- 
ber who had been unseated. Ile had been 
unseated, however, not on account of bri- 
bery, but because the poll had been closed 
three minutes before the proper time. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury had told them 
that Harwich was notoriously one of the 
most corrupt of our constituencies, but 
he could state that he had himself twice 
contested the borough, and that he had 
not upon either occasion spent more than 
£300. 

Mr. WHITESIDE would admit the 
applicability of the precedent of 1852 
but for the subsequent passing of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The object of 
that Act was not to benefit individual 
Members , but to protect the House and 
put down and punish bribery. It pro- 
vided that if any candidate should be de- 
clared by an Election Committee guilty of 
bribery or undue influence such candidate 
should be incapable of being returned at 
any election which might thereupon take 
place. Yet while the eligibility or ineligi- 
bility of a gentleman to be elected depend- 
ed upon the decision of a Committee, they 
proposed, pending the investigations of the 
Committee, to issue a new writ. 

Mr. MELLOR trusted that the House 
would treat the question in a judicial, and 
not ina party spirit. The cireumstances were 
admitted to be precisely the same as in the 
Southampton case, with the exception that 
since that time the Corrupt Practices Act 
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had been passed. But that Act had in- 
troduced no alteration whatever in the law 
in this respect ; because a persou declared 
by an Election Committee to have been 
guilty of bribery was just as ineligible to 
be a candidate at the next election before 
the passing of that Act as sinee. As, then, 
the law of Parliament was made up of pre- 
cedents he saw no reason for disturbing that 
of 1852. 

Mr. STEUART thought, that the dif- 
ference of opinion which had been express- 
ed by hon. Members showed the necessity 
for the further consideration of this ques- 
tion ; and he therefore suggested that the 
issuing of the writ should be deferred at 
least till Thursday week. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR was also of 
opinion that it would be well to postpone 
the issuing of this writ. 

Mr. BOUVERIE pointed out that in 
all previous cases in which the issuing of 
writs had been suspended that course had 
been adopted after proof of corruption be- 
In this case, 
there had as yet been no such proof, and 
the electors of Sandwich were therefore en- 
titled to the writ which would enable them 
to be represented in that House. He hoped 
that all hon. Members who had a regard 
for the law of Parliament, for the regularity 
of its proceedings, and for the security of 
their own seats would resist the Motion for 
delay in this instance. 

Mr. HUNT asked the Speaker to state 
whether if Mr. Hugessen were re-elected, 
and a Committee afterwards declared that 
he had been guilty of corrupt practices, 
his seat would be vacated without a fresh 
petition. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that in the ease 
of 1852, the Election Committee proceed- 
ed to investigate the allegations of the 
petition precisely as though no second elee- 
tion had taken place. It would be perfectly 
competent to the Committee to take the 
same course in the present instance ; and 
the proof that Mr. Hugessen had been 
guilty of bribery would incapacitate him 
from sitting in Parliament after his second 
return. He had been asked whether the 
Corrupt Practices Act altered the law 
affecting this case. As far as he could 
judge, after looking at the Act, it did not 
make any difference. The same disability 
attached to the Member under the old law 
as attached to him at present. If he was 
proved guilty of bribery he was then, as 
he was now, unable to sit in the existing 
Parliament. It was not for him (Mr. 
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Speaker) to attempt to guide or influence } 


the decision of the House upon this ques- | 
tion. His duty was limited to explaining | 
what had been the law and practice of Par- | 
liament up to the present time. 
and practice had been that in cases such 
as this the House did not hesitate to issue 
the writ. 


Mr. B. COCHRANE said, that as far | 
as he understood, the rule had been esta- | 
blished that new writs could not be issued | 
for fourteen days after the meeting of Par- | 


liament, solely for the purpose of affording | 


the House time to consider what course | 
they should pursue in consequence of the | 


presentation of election petitions. | 

Mr. WESTHEAD suggested, that if | 
the House established a precedent by sus- | 
pending this writ, petitions might, under | 
circumstances similar to those which had | 
attended the late election, be presented | 
against all Members who were likely to | 
accept office under the Crown, and that | 
great inconvenience might arise from their 
absence from the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE recommended the 
withdrawal of the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of this debate. Towards the close 
of the last Session he was a member of a 
Committee which considered this question, 
the opinion of which was that the suspen- 
sion of writs previous to the decision of a 
Committee was a practice which that House 
was, in justice to the constituencies, bound 
to avoid. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for the City of York (Mr. 
Westhead) that great public inconvenience 
would be likely to arise if the House were 
to adopt the principle that writs should be 
suspended in cases of that character. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that in deference 
to what seemed to be the general feeling of 
the House, he would not persevere in his 
Motion for the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, — 


That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ for 
the electing of a Baron to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Town and Port of Sandwich, 
in the room of Edward Hugessen Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Esquire, who, since his election for 
the said Town and Port, hath accepted the Office 
of one of the Commissioners for executing the 
Offices of Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 


{LORDS} 


That law 





till Thursday 30th June 
Mr. Speaker 


Privilege. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, June 23, 1859. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oath.—The Duke of North- 
umberland. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 24, 1859, 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business of the Paper, 
House adjourned at Five o'clock, 


to Monday next, Eleven 
o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 27, 1859. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1859. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 

House adjourned at half-past Three 

o’clock, to Thursday next, 

half-past Ten o’clock. 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, June 30, 1859. 


Mrnutes.] Took the Oath—Several Lords. The 
Lord Petre took the Oath prescribed by the Act 
10th Geo. IV. to be taken by Peers professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion. 

Pousuic Bitts,—1* Petty Sessional Divisions. 
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MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
shall endeavour to condense as much as 
possible the statement which I feel it 
is respectful to make to your Lordships 
in behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Your Lordships are already aware, from 
what fell from the noble Earl opposite 
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my colleagues to do so, that it comprehends 
many men who by their past services 
to the State and by their high cha- 
racter have claim to the confidence of 
the country. At the seme time, my 
Lords, my colleagues and myself feel 
that it is not upon any past services that 
we must rely, and that we can only hope 


Explanations. 


(the Earl of Derby) on Monday week | for support from Parliament and from the 


last, of the reasons which induced Her 
Majesty’s late Government to take the 
constitutional course of resigning their 
offices. 
expected honour of being commanded by 
Her Majesty to attempt to form an Admin- 
istration. There is no ove in this House 
more seusible of the insufficiency of my 
own abilities for that task, but I waa deter- 
mined that having once undertaken it, no 
diffidence of mine should prevent me from 
persevering with it as long as I thought 
any public utility could result from my 
efforts. But as soon as I found that a 
better and a stronger arrangement might 
be made, I at once requested Her Majesty 
to absolve me from that task. That the 


resignation of it relieved me from a sense 
of great personal responsibility your Lord- 
ships will readily believe, and I gave it 
up with feelings of loyal gratitude to my 


Sovercign and deep respect for those public 
men with whom I had had occasion to 
communicate. Since that time Lord Pal- 
merston has formed an Administration. I 
have heard two noble Earls describe in 
this House the labour and anxiety of form- 
ing an Administration, and certainly the 
personal relief which I myself experienced 
in being relieved from the task was in- 
creased by closely watching the anxiety 
which my noble Friend Lord Palmerston 
experienced during the formation of his 
Government, and especially from not being 
able to include in his Administration many 
old friends and colleagues for whose char- 
acter and abilities he felt such deep re- 
spect, and on whose long-tried services 
he set such high value. He has himself 
assured me, however, that that feeling 
was much diminished by universally find- 
ing that those with whom he communi- 
cated expressed the most unselfish de- 
sire to postpone their own personal ob- 
jects to the advantage of the public 
service, The Government which Lord 
Palmerston has formed is of a comprehen- 
sive character. Le has been anxious to 
fill the public offices with persons compe- 
tent to their several duties. 1 may say, 
although it would be egotistical for many of 








country by the manner in which both our 
own and our foreign affairs are adminis- 
tered. With regard to home affairs, I may 


I then received the great and un- | observe that the question which more than 


any other presses for the immediate con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
is the arrangement of the finances, and this 
will be a task of no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty. Although there is no decided 
ground for alarm in the country with re- 
spect to our finances, yet undoubtedly their 
arrangement will require skill, and hon- 
esty, on the part of the Government ; 
and I have no doubt that the measures 
they may propose will be responded to 
by the good sense of Parliament and 
the public spirit of the country. It will 
be the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce measures with  re- 
gard to law reform and other subjects. 
There is one question of special impor- 
tance—namely, the improvement of the 
representation of the people in the House 
of Commons. There are many reasons 
for dealing with that subject at once. 
At the elections which have just taken 
place the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form formed one of the chief topics ; 
public opinion has been formed and brought 
to a point by the discussions which have 
taken place; aud there has moreover 
been manifested that disposition to make 
concessions, which is one of the cha- 
racteristics of public discussion in this 
country — all these considerations give 
us reason to hope that if the question 
be now taken up there will be less 
difficulty in bringing about its settlement. 
But | believe that to attempt to deal with 
it in this Session would be to trifle with it. 
ler Majesty’s late Government, on tlic re- 
assembling of Parliament, thought it too late 
to reintroduce a measure of Reform, and 
since that time several precious weeks have 
been lost to the purposes of legislation. 
The budget, the questions with regard to ex- 
penditure, which have yet to be brought 
before the House of Commons, and some 
legislation of a minor character, make it 
almost impossible to hope that a Keform 
Bill could be passed through the other 
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House of Parliament during the present 
Session. And even if it could be passed 
through the other House, I am quite sure 
your Lordships would feel that you were 
treated with a great want of respect if you 
were asked to consider a measure of so 
much importance as that at a time when it 
was utterly impossible to expect a full at- 
tendance in this House. Therefore, with 
regard to the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, I have only to state that it is one 
of the subjects which will engage the most 
anxious consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government, and that they will think it 
both their duty and their privilege to bring 
it before Parliament as soon as Parliament 
shall meet again. There is another sub- 
ject connected with home affairs which 
greatly occupies public attention at this 
moment. I allude to the national defences. 
There have been rumours of a perfectly 
unfounded character with regard to the in- 
tentions of the Government as to the naval 
defences. I am happy to say that the 
notice which my noble and Jearned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) has given of asking a 
Question on that subject to-morrow will 
give an early opportunity to the noble 
Duke now at the head of the naval de- 
partment (the Duke of Somerset) to show 
that no imputation whatever can be thrown 
on Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to our naval defences. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government think that this country 
should be in a proper state of defence. 
Nothing can be more deplorable than the 
system of all the great European nations 
arming one against another, spending their 
money in great armies and great fleets, 
and thus driving each other into useless 
expenditure, and taking away from the pro- 
ductive labour of the respective countries. 
But this is a question that cannot be settled 
by one nation alone; and this country is 
not so separate, commercially, or politically, 
or, I will add, geographically, from the 
other parts of Europe as to justify one 
of the most powerful and most wealthy 
of nations, in not making a proper expen- 
diture, not only to place it in a proper 
state of defence against invasion—as to 
which I sce no possible ground for alarm-- 
but also to make an invasion of it an im- 
possibility, and to place it in that position 
which will give it weight in diplomatic con- 
siderations with regard to the settlement of 
the present anxious state of foreign affairs— 
It would be quite out of place for me to go 
back into the grounds or occasions of the 
war in Italy. The great difficulty with 
Earl Granville 
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regard to our foreign affairs at this 
moment appears to me to be the avoid- 
ing any false step which might entail fatal 
consequences upon Europe and upon this 
country. But there are not two courses 
open tous. It is the opinion of all the 
statesmen of both parties—both those con- 
nected with the late Government and those 
connected with this side of the House— 
and it is certainly the opinion of the great 
majority of the people of this country, 
that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to maintain a strict and bond 
fide neutrality with reference to the war in 
Italy—to use every endeavour to keep this 
country out of war, but at the same time, 
if possible, and as early as possible, to re- 
store peace to Europe. I think your Lord- 
ships will agree also that the proper way 
of doing so is not by taking the earliest 
opportunity of intermeddling—not by frit- 
tering away our influence by making pro- 
positions which one or perhaps both parties 
would refuse to accept—but by watching 
carefully and considerately—by taking care 
that not one opportunity of conciliation 
should be allowed to escape—by taking a 
statesmanlike view of all the circumstances 
which attach to the situation, so to bring 
our influence to bear either alone, or, what 
would be much better, in co-operation with 
the other Powers of Europe, as to secure 
not only a present peace, but an arrange- 
ment that would be likely to be permanent 
—an arrangement that would not be dis- 
honourable to either party, at the same 
time that it consulted the happiness of the 
populations. I am sure that in following 
out these opinions we shall meet with no 
opposition from your Lordships. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) on the 
occasion of his announcing to your Lord- 
ships his resignation of office, stated that 
it was not his intention to offer any factious 
opposition to Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment. I am afraid, my Lords, the 
past history of parties shows that these 
promises, so often made on both sides, 
however sincerely they may be made at 
the time, are not such a perfect rock that 
it would be wise for any Government to 
build on them their house. But I admit 
that it is a wise, dignified, and graceful 
tune for a Minister to adopt on leaving 
office ; I accept it as acknowledging the 
general opinion, both in Parliament and 
the country, that the Queen’s Government 
must be carried on, and though I do not 
hope that the noble Earl’s forbearance 
will endure for any long time upon mere 
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party questions, yet I derive from his 
statement the greatest possible assurance 
that whenever the national interests of 
the eountry do require it, all parties in 
the State, as heretofore, will be found 
unanimously aiding in whatever is requi- 
site to maintain the real interests and 
honour of the country. 

Lord BROUGHAM addressed a few 
words to the House which were not heard. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND said, he was 
glad to hear from the noble Earl that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to pursue 
a course of strict and bona fide neutrality. 
He hoped it would be so; but he could not 
but recollect a remarkable statement made 
by the noble Lord the new Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to the electors of 
the City of London, in which he told them 
that the present war, which they all la- 
mented, was mainly owing to one Power, 
and that that Power was Austria. For his 
part, he thought that statement was not 
borne out by the facts of the case, and 
that it was not in accordance with the 
maintenance of a strict and bona fide 
neutrality. He thought it was not owing 
to Austria that the present war was com- 
menced; he did not think, either, that it 
was owing to the Emperor of the French ; 
but he thought is was owing to another 
Power, and that that Power was Sardinia. 
He found in the Correspondence lately laid 
before them a statement made by Count 
Cavour, that though the conduct of Austria 
was not contrary to the faith of treaties, it 
was contrary to the great principles of 
equity and justice on which social order 
rested,—it was opposed, also, to all the 
precepts of modern civilization. Now, 
previously to that he had stated that 
Sardinia intended to make good against 
the Austrians the complaints which had 
been urged against them, at the same 
time that Sardinia admitted that Aus- 
tria had violated no treaties. But if 
it had come to this, that treaties were 
not to be respected, and that each indi- 
vidual State was to judge of the justice 
and equity of the government of a country 
that she admitted had not acted contrary 
to treaty, how was it possible for the peace, 
tranquillity, good government, and liberty 
of any nation to be preserved? Treaties 
were no doubt of value in protecting the 
strong against the weak; but they were of 
infinitely more value in protecting the 
weak against the strong. It was Sardinia 
herself that was most intercsted in the 
maintenance of the treaties of Europe; 
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because it was by the treaties of 1815 
alone that the Sardinian monarch reigned 
over his people. He begged pardon for 
thus anticipating the discussion that was 
to be raised in their Lordships’ House on 
next Friday fortnight, but that period 
seemed to be so distant, and the events 
were so momentous, that he could not 
help taking the opportunity of referring to 
the question now. 

LorpSTRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
explained that, at the request of the Go- 
vernment, he had fixed Friday week, 
instead of Friday fortnight, for bringing 
forward the subject. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND was anxious, 
at all events, to take that opportunity of 
thanking his noble Friend below him (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) for the moderation 
and patience, combined with firmness, 
ability, and indefatigable industry, which 
he had displayed in his endeavours to 
maintain the peace of Europe. Unhappily, 
his noble Friend was not successful in 
achieving that object; but atall events he did 
succeed in maintaining a strict and an im- 
partial neutrality, and in keeping England 
free from the horrors of this war. And it 
was at that moment when war had broken 
out, when two great Powers and one smaller 
one had engaged in this deadly conflict ; 
when no one could tell where it would end, 
or on what shore the wave of war might 
next break—it was at that moment, when 
his noble Friend represented fully and im- 
partially the public opinion in this country, 
that Her Majesty’s Opposition felt it their 
duty to turn out the late Government, in 
order—not more fully to represent the 
policy which had been fully represented by 
his noble Friend—but that they might, by 
some fortuitous chance, form another Go- 
vernment, which would equally carry out 
the policy so ably followed by his noble 
Friend. Well, they had succeeded in 
forming a Government. Of the talents of 
its members and the integrity of their mo- 
tives he wished to speak with the greatest 
possible respect ; but he must be allowed 
to remark that, in consequence of that un- 
fortunate step, the country had been left 
two weeks or more without a Government, 
whilst even now two of the most important 
offices in the State were not filled up; 
one because we did not yet know whether 
the constituency would return the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr, Gladstone) to the 
House of Commons; the other because we 
did not know that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cobden) would consent to join the 
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Government. He (the Duke of Rutland) 
did not know whether Mr. Cobden had ac- 
cepted the office for which he had been 
named ; but having listened to the speech | 
of his noble Friend opposite to-night he 
rejoiced to hear his noble Friend’s assur- 
ance that the armaments of this country 
were to be kept up, so that not only should 
there be no invasion, but not even the pos- 
sibility of an invasion. Their Lordships, 


however, would permit him to read to them 
an extract from a speech which had been 
made by Mr. Cobden on his arrival at 
Liverpool, which certainly did not agree 
with the admirable sentiments of his noble 
In that speech Mr. Cobden said: 


Friend. 


“T have heard it remarked that they (the Ame- 
ricans) look with dread to the amount of prepara- 
tion making in England, for, what is said by these 
gentlemen who speak in public, the purpose of | 
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Emperor of the French had carried out 
his policy towards this country in a spirit 
of loyalty and of frankness for which we 
must ever feel grateful to him; but he felt 
that he was no longer able to say, “I will 
restrain the French army from going 
further ;’’ and no one could now tell what 
events might next take place. 

Tne Ears or MALMESBURY: I 
would not trouble your Lordships with any 
remarks this evening were I not otherwise 
obliged to wait some time before I could 
have the opportunity of answering certain 
charges, as I must call them, which have 
been made by a very eminent Member of 
Her Majesty’s present Government—I 
mean the Prime Minister—in ‘another 
place,” with respect to that part of the po- 
licy of the late Government for which I 
was particularly responsible. On the last 
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preparing to meet any eventualities. The opinion | o¢casion that we met in this House my 
olay ibang | Mare Dy asain pence Friend opposite, the President of 
cay anew more danger to England than if | the Council, did not indeed make any 
they were at peace, and both had large standing | charges upon the policy which I had felt 
armies unemployed. I once heard this question | it my duty to carry out ; but he made two 
put—Suppose I was at sea in a merchant vessel; | oy three insinuations of neglect with re- 
J should feel much more comfortable if I saw two | 


ire tigre han I should if saw | 82% to which I think he will be ready 
eee Sens Ge ee, Son.) oem 2 + er now to confess that he was mistaken. He 


insinuated, in the first place, that Her 
Majesty’s late Government had not adopted 
in time such measures as were desirable 
for the purpose of preventing the col- 
lision which eventually took place between 
Austria and France, and Sardinia. My 
noble Friend, evidently with the convic- 
tion in his own mind that such had not 
been the fact, asked whether I had taken 
any practical step before the month of 
February, and within three weeks after- 
wards, to put astop to the unfortunate 
state of things which then existed. My 
noble Friend will, I am sure, if he has had 
time, and has taken the trouble to read the 
book I have placed upon your Lordships’ 
table, be candid enough to say that we 
did all we possibly could at the period to 
which he alluded to prevent the subse- 
quent events. It was as early as the 10th 
of January that the late Government ad- 
dressed both the Courts of Paris and 
Vienna entreating them to come to some 
understanding ; they being, as we believed, 
the only two Powers who, by acting in 
concert, could stop the calamities we fore- 
saw, and which have since ensued. I shall 
not trouble your Lordships with any ex- 
tracts from these despatches. They are 
within your own reach, and you can read 
them for yourselves ; but I do not believe 
that any language could be stronger, or 


them standing aloof, and both ready to fall upon 


me, And that is just the case in this war. I do | 
hope that you, the people of England, having now 
taken the initiative, that you will keep the power | 
in your own hands, and I hope that the executive | 
government, and that the governments of foreign | 
powers, will come to know that we will not on | 
this occasion allow the blood and treasure of this | 
country to be diminished and wasted for any 
chimerical or dynastical objects whatever.” 


He rejoiced most sincerely when he heard 
the noble Earl opposite state that the 
armaments of this country were to be kept 
up, 80 as not only to meet but to prevent 
the possibility of invasion. Now, as he 
had already stated, he did not know whe- 
ther Mr. Cobden had declined or accepted 
office ; but if the hon. Gentleman had ac- 
cepted office, he hoped he would renounce 
such opinions as he had expressed at Liver- 
pool and adopt those of his noble Friend 
opposite. He (the Duke of Rutland) 
thought that this country ought to be pre- 
pared for any and every eventuality. He 
hoped, however, that we should be able to 
keep out of this fearful conflict, but he 
said that we ought to be prepared: not 
that he doubted the sinecrity of the Em- 
peror of the French, but that the Emperor 
of the French was no longer master of the 
situation. The passions of the French 
army had been roused, and he could not 
now say to it, ** so far shall you go and no 
further.” Ie readily admitted that the 
The Duke of Rutland 
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any advice more candidly put forward, 
than that which was lately addressed by 
the late Government to those two Courts 
on that occasion. My noble Friend then 
went on to insinuate that Lord Cowley’s 
mission to Vienna was invested with great 
mystery and confusion, and that there were 
no definite objects in the mission which 
had come to the knowledge of the Em- 
peror of the French. Now, your Lord- 
ships will find in the blue-book that be- 
fore Lord Cowley quitted Paris he had a 
personal interview with the Emperor, who 
consented to the drawing up of a memo- 
randum of the points which he wished to 
be settled with the Court of Austria ; 
that with this in his possession Lord 
Cowley repaired to Vienna ; and that no- 
thing could be more exact and d-finite 
than the points the statement of which 
Count Walewski, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, handed to Lord Cowley 
when he left Paris. I am sure, therefore, 
that upon that point also my noble Friend 
will acknowledge that he was in error. 
But, my Lords, I am not aware that my 
noble Friend, when he made that speech, 
laid any such stress upon what he consi- 
dered these obscure points in our foreign 
policy as to say that the late Government 
ought to be excluded from office on that 
account. My noble Friend confined him- 
self to the expression of a hope that 
the supposition on which his statement 
was based was not true. But there are 
other Members of the present Ministry 
who were not content to pursue a similar 
course. The noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government himself did not scruple to 
use in ‘‘ another place” language to which 
I shall, with your Lordships’ permission, 
briefly refer. THe was, in the course of the 
speech in which that language occurs, 
attempting to show that the late Govern- 
ment was not entitled to the confidence of 
the country, and to adduce proofs that they 
ought to be immediately ejected from office 
as unworthy to give counsel to the Sove- 
reign. The ground on which he based his 
argument as to their incapacity to dis- 
charge that duty was this :-—He said, 
“The course which the Government has taken 
has brought on war. They are the cause of the 
present hostilities,” 
And how, in his opinion, had we produced 
this result? By the use of language hos- 
tile to France and Sardinia and by patron- 
izing Austria. He said we held out hopes 
of supporting Austria against France ; that 
we were ignorant that Austria was de- 
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| termined on war, and that France was not 
| prepared for it; and, that being the case, 
‘that the breaking out of war was attri- 
| butable to us, and that we were as a con- 
| sequence no longer fit to hold the seals of 
office. Now, my Lords, if this imputation 
be correct—if we were in reality the cause 
of this Creadful war, no verdict could be 
more just than that which the noble Lord 
asked the House of Commons to pronounce. 
But let me for a moment endeavour to 
show your Lordships how reckless is the 
language which the present Prime Minis- 
ter has deemed it not unfit to use, and how 
totally he must have neglected to look into 
any source of information by means of 
which he could arrive at a knowledge of 
the real facts of the case. He went on to 
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say, on the occasion to which I allude :— 


“T cannot but believe that friendly, firm, but 
temperate language would have induced Austria 
to pause, and to abstain from that act of aggres- 
sion which, in the opinion of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, removed her from 
the position of a dignified conciliator to that of a 
criminal. It is plain Austria was alleging that 
her treaty rights in Lombardy and Venice were 
to be invaded, The Government might then have 
fairly sai:!, ‘Go into Congress. Let all the great 
Powers of Europe assemble, and we will stand by 
you in negotiation in maintaining your unquestion- 
able treaty rights ; but do you and France consent 
to withdraw all military interference and all im- 
proper administrative influence from countries 
which are not your own, Free the South of Italy 
from military occupation and from dictation to 
Governments, and let the Italians and their Go- 
vernments deal with each other as independent na- 
tions invariably do.’”—[3 Hansard, cliv., p.180.] 


That is the course which the present Prime 
Minister thinks we ought to have adopted ; 
that is the language which he thinks we 
ought to have used. And what will your 
Lordships say when I tell you that it is 
almost verbatim the very language which 
we did use, and which we have stated we 
had used? On the 10th of January last, 
I wrote to Lord Augustus Loftus, Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Vienna, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“Your Lordship will frankly tell Count Buol 
that should such a struggle as we deprecate be 
the result of the present estrangement between 
France and Austria, England would remain a 
neutral spectator of the contest, and that in no 
case would public opinion in this country render 
it possible for her to assist Austria as against her 
own subjects, if the contest assumed the aspect 
of a revolution of her Italian provinces against her 
Government, The public opinion in England has 
a natural tendency to sympathize with Italian 
nationalities, but Her Majesty’s Government be- 
lieve that those sympathies would not be aroused 
toany active form against Austria, unless Austria 
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put herself patently in the wrong, and either be-| terms to Lord Augustus Loftus on the 
came an aggressor or gave France or Sardinia a | 30th March :— 

fair excuse for beginning a war. Her Majesty’s | renee 

Government do not deny that Austria has cause | _“ Her Majesty’s Government entreat the Aus- 
of uneasiness in Italy, but they maintain that it trian Government not to approach this Congress 
cannot be mitigated or removed by plunging into | with distrust and reluctance, but to take the lead 
war with France or Sardinia. If Austria and 1 its formation, and when formed, in its delibe- 
France could be induced to take a just estimate ations. It will find in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
not only of their own political interests, but of the ment a sincere ally, anxious to reiieve it from un- 
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course which would most effectually contribute to | fair pressure, and to maintain its rights.” 
the happiness of the Italian populations throughout 
the whole extent of the peninsula, Her Majesty’s 
Government feel that the work would be already 
half-accomplished, and the rest of Europe, in- 
stead of looking forward with anxiety to the 
future, would only have to congratulate itself on 
the prospect at length opening to them of Italian 
regeneration unstained by deeds of violence and 
bloodshed.” 


So, in those few short sentences we plainly 
told Austria that nothing would induce us 
to assist her in maintaining Lombardy 
against her own subjects, and urged upon 
her in the strongest terms possible—in the 
very language which the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government says we ought to 
have used—the expediency of entering into 
some agreement with France as to the best 
course to be adopted with the view of con- 
tributing to the happiness of the Italian 
States. 

We said to Austria as the blue-book 
will show :— 


“Tf Austria and France, laying aside mutual 
suspicion, were to join heartily with a view to 
romote by peaccful means the regeneration of 
Ttaly, their combined influence would speedily 
effect a change in their unhappy state of affairs, 
and contribute to establish confidence between 
rulers and their subjects.” 


Now, with respect to treaties, the language 
which I held in writing to Lord Cowley on 
the 26th of January was this :— 


“The unceasing advice of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to Austria has been to keep strictly 
within the limits of treaties ; to avoid all causes 
of offence to her Italian neighbours ; to relax, as 
far as possible, all rigour towards her Italian sub- 
jects ; and to adopt towards France a friendly 
and conciliatory policy.” 

Yet, in the face of all this, the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government says 
that we threatened France and Sardinia, 
while we patronized Austria and held out 
hopes to her that we would support her 
against France. The noble Viscount stated 
that we ought to have said to Austria, 
** Let all the great Powers of Eurepe as- 
semble in Congress, and we will stand by 
you in the negotiations which may take 
place,” but we did use the very language 
which the noble Lord says we ought to 
haye adopted, for I wrote in these 
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| Yet it was on these statements that the 
jnoble Lord thought proper to base the 
accusation that we were unfit to hold the 
reins of office which he made against us 
in ‘another place.” Your Lordships will, 
I trust, not think that I have acted un- 
becomingly in calling your attention at the 
earliest possible moment to the subject, 
and repudiating the charge which the noble 
Lord has brought against us. I shall not 
trespass upon your Lordships’ time by com. 
menting upon the language which was 
used on the same subject by another emi- 
nent Member of the Government—I mean 
the noble Lord the present Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord John Russell). Te 
spoke in much the same spirit as his noble 
colleague, though the terms in which he 
expressed himself were not quite so strong. 
I base my defence on the papers which 
have been laid on your Lordships’ table, 
and they are my justification. I may, 
however, be permitted, before I sit down, 
to put a question to my noble Friend 
opposite. 1 was struck this morning by a 
passage in a speech which is said to have 
been made by a right hon. Baronet now 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Charles 
Wood) to his constituents at Halifax. It 
is not the first time that the right hon. 
Baronet, when occupying an analogous 
position, has exhibited less than might be 
deemed desirable of that quality of reti- 
cence which is supposed to be peculiarly 
adapted to a newly created Minister 
when taking his first step in that capacity. 
I think the right hon. Baronet has gone 
further than the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will approve. He is 
reported to have said :— 

“ We have seen recent accounts that in a large 
portion of Germany a strong spirit prevails by 
which they seem disposed almost to engage in 
hostilities. I hope and trust their own good 
sense, aided by our advice, which we have given 
them since we came into power, will induce them 
to abstain from hostilities.” 

Others of the Members of the present Go- 
vernment haye also taken two or three 
occasions to declare that they intended to 
assume an attitude of rigid neutrality ; 
and I understand that such is the inter- 
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pretation which is to be put upon the state- 
ment which my noble Friend opposite 
(Earl Granville) has made this evening. 
I wish, therefore, without further remark, 
to call your Lordships’ attention to the na- 
ture of the step which, if the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Halifax be cor- 
rectly reported, has been already taken by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. Itis a step, my 
Lords, which goes further than anything 
which the late Government did, and seems 
to me to be the first move towards leaving 
a position of absolute and complete neutra- 
lity. Those of your Lordships who have 
read the Correspondence will have seen 
that Her Majesty’s late advisers most care- 
fully abstained from giving Germany any 
advice with respect to her conduct in 
taking hostile measures or refraining from 
them. We confined ourselves advisedly and 
carefully to telling the Prussian Govern- 
ment and the Government of the other Ger- 
man States, that if they went to war be- 
fore the Confederation was attacked they 
must not expect the slightest assistance 
from Her Majesty’s Government. We 
thought it right and fair to tell them so, 
because no doubt there prevailed in Ger- 
many a hope and delusion which went so 
far as to make the people of that country 
believe that Her Majesty’s Government 
would lend their aid to Germany in case 
she entered upon a war. The language 
which we used, however, is quite a differ- 
ent thing from advising Germany not to 
judge for herself, and not to make war, 
even though she may deem it to be neces- 
sary to her safety. The result of such a 
course may be that you may find your- 
selves committed by a moral obligation 
hereafter to support her, inasmuch as the 
people of Germany should their apprehen. 
sions be realized, may turn round upon 
you and say, “If you had left us alone, 
we should not be in this scrape.” It is 
upon these grounds that I think the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member fur Halifax possesses a degree of 
importance which at the first blush it may 
not seem to wear. My object in alluding 
to the statement was to show your Lord- 
ships that it is really of some consequence, 
and, if it be not indisereet, I should be 
very glad to know from the noble Earl, 
whether that statement is correct. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE:—My 
Lords, no one can feel surprised that the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) should 
have taken advantage of the forms of the 
Hlouss to defend himself from accusations 
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made against him in the performance of 
the duties which lately devolved upon him 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. At the 
same time 1 am sure your Lordships, as 
well as my noble Friend, will agree with 
me that upon this occasion it is unadvisable, 
not only for any member of the Govern- 
ment, but, I will add, for any member 
on either side of this House, to enter at 
length into the questions in the blue- 
book, considering that a notice has this 
evening been given which will bring on 
a full discussion of those questions so 
early as to-morrow week. And I say 
suv the more, because, although I by no 
means deprecate such a discussion, I am 
certain your Lordships will concur with me 
in the opinion that these subjects can 
never be debated without some risk to the 
public service—can never be discussed, 
even in the temperate atmosphere of this 
House, without giving rise to expressions 
from one side or the other, which may, and 
in all probability will, endanger the future 
attempts of the Government to restore the 
peace that has been so unhappily broken. 
If, therefore, I do not refer to what has 
fallen from my noble Friend, he must not 
think there is any disregard of his position 
by the present Government; and I am cer- 
tain when this discussion takes place, that 
he will find every member of the Ministry 
disposed to do him ample justice, and that 
no attempt will be made to represent to 
the House and the country any other than 
an anxious desire on the part of my noble 
Friend and his colleagues (whatever may 
be our opinion of the meavs which they 
employed) to preserve peace so far as it 
was possible to do so by any zeal on 
their part. My noble Friend has en- 
joyed within the last few days a privilege 
which has been wanting to me—I mean 
leisure to read the recent election speeches. 
Until, therefore, he quoted just now the 
speech of my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles Wood), I was not aware of the 
words which are said to have fallen from 
him, and I am not able to state whe- 
ther they are accurately reported. Pro- 
bably the report is perfectly accurate. If 
so, | can only say that the despatch which 
must have been alluded to doves not bear 
the construction which my noble Friend 
deprecates. Whenever the papers are laid 
before the House—and of the next papers 
that will be laid on the table on this aub- 
ject this will be one of the earliest—my 
noble Friend will find that the present Go- 
vernment haye not incurred the risk he has 
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spoken of, nor have they placed themselves 
in the position which he so justly repre- 
hends. Your Lordships will perhaps allow 
me to take this opportunity of alluding to 
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another topic. From some words which he | 


quoted from the speech of the noble Lord 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the noble Duke who just now addressed 
the House (the Duke of Rutland) appeared 
to fear that a difference exists between 
that noble Lord and my noble Friend the 
President of the Council, (Earl Granville) 
as shown in his speech this evening, with 


regard to the maintenance, during the pre- | 


sent war, of a fair and honest neutrality. 
I assure the noble Duke that he will not 
be able to maintain his position. It is one 
thing to express an opinion as to the origin 
of the war—I am not saying whether such 
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expression of opinion be prudent or not, 
but I think they are best avoided—it is | 
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+trengthen the defences of this eountry,-— 
not to provoke but to prevent aggression, — 
and not only not to relax, but if necessary 
to increase the efforts made by the late 
Government with that object. So that 
in any case, the noble Duke and the 
louse may be assured, that whatever the 
important part we may be called upon to 
play—whether or no it be to offer terms of 
pacification to the other Powers of Europe 
—whatever may happen, the defence of 
the country will be in no degree or manner 
neglected. The noble Duke will, I think, 
find with regard to the speech of the Gen- 
tleman he has quoted (Mr. Cobden) that 
there is nothing inconsistent in the views 
of an hon. Gentleman, who while he not 
only hopes but believes that there is no 
fear of an invasion, nevertheless takes 
every precaution to prevent even its possi- 
bility, and to repel it if attempted. Dif- 
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one thing to say who is the cause of the | fer.nt views may be entertained as to the 
war, and a very different one to exhibit | probability of an invasion ; bat of this lL 
an intention on the part of the person ex- | am quite sure, that there is not one of your 
pressing it to take a partisan view of the | Lordships, and very few persons indeed in 
present state of things. The noble Lord | the country who do not believe it to be 
who is now at the head of the Foreign | the primary duty of England «t this mo- 
Department not only agrees with the Pre- | ment to strengthen her defences and to be 
sident of the Council, but with every other | prepared for every emergency. 

member of Her Majesty’s Government, in! Lorp HOWDEN thought the opinion 


the determination to maintain an entire | of the Parliament on the present state of 


| affairs at home and abroad could not be 


and strict neutrality without reference to 
who began the war, and who was originally 
to blame for its commencement. Our ob- 
ject will be to hold the balance between 
the belligerents, so that at the earliest 
opportunity, consistently with that neu- 
trality, we may be in a position fairly to 
both belligerents and effectively as regards 
Europe, to introduce ourselves as media- 
tors in this unhappy quarrel. I can assure 
my noble Friend, also, that whatever he 
might think of the two appointments yet 
left somewhat incomplete in Her Majesty's 


too soon known, not only to England, but 
to the Continent. Things were going on 
so quickly in Europe, that even in a week 
the discussion might be too late. He 
trusted that the observations he was about 
to offer would not be deemed unwise or in- 
discreet; but he thought at such a time it 
was the duty of every Member of their 
Lordships’ House to speak out plainly; be- 
cause he was of opinion, that if England 
had spoken out plainly in the first instance, 
this iniquitous war might have been pre- 


Government, with regard to one 1 think I| vented. He teok the opportunity on the 
ean relieve my noble Friend’s anxiety. [| first night of the Session of calling their 
can assure him that there is a prospect of ; Lordships’ attention to a startling declara- 
Mr. Gladstone, not only continuing a mem- | tion which appeared in the Manifesto of 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government, but also|the Emperor of the French. It was pos- 
of becoming a member of the House of| sible the phrase he alluded to might have 
Commons in a few hours. With regard | been inserted in the document in which it 
to the other hon. Gentleman, I cannot at | appeared, because it looked well to the eye 
present relieve my noble Friend’s anxiety. | and sounded well to the ear—which was a 
I cannot state whether any answer has| very common reason for much that was 
yet been sent by Mr. Cobden to Lord | said and done and written in a neighbour- 
Palmerston. But this I can say, ihat if|ing country. He received no answer—no 
Mr. Cobden joins the Government, as I | explanation from Her Majesty’s then Go- 
sincerely hope he will, he will join it with | vernment—he hoped the present Govern- 
the full knowledge that it is the inten-| ment would give themselves the trouble of 
tion of the Government to maintain and | discovering whether that startling declara- 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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tion meant anything or noi. Having as 
much at heart as any man living, the real 
independence of Italy—the real practical 
independence of the whole country, and not 
a phantasmagoria evoked for the purpose 
of the hour—he was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of raising his voice against the very 
unholy means taken to arrive at a very 
holy end. He did not join with those who 
maintained that the means in such a case 
sanctified the end. He believed every man 
in England was in favour of the Italian 
cause, and wished it well; but he had not 
met one single person who had approved of 
the means by which that cause was sought 
to be advanced. In his belief it was un- 
dertaken with no more definite object than 
to give, as circumstances might admit, an 
additional prestige to the French army. 
But what then would inevitably follow? A 
proportional decrease in the legitimate in- 
fluence which liberal England reaily would 
and ought to have, not only over the future 
destinies of Italy, but over the progress of 
real Liberalism in all parts of the world. 
He saw in the blue-book which had been 
referred to, that Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Paris stated, in a despatch at the 
end of February, that ‘‘ he did not believe 
in war, because there were no preparations 
for war.” Now that France was not quite 
ready when she was called to march into 
Italy—that the Emperor Napoleon, like a 
lady in an interesting situation, might be 
somewhat out in his reckoning, might be 
true enough; it was certainly matter of 
wonder to him that any man, living in 
Paris, even with the most amiable and 
energetic determination of believing any- 
thing that was told him, could possibly be- 
lieve that. He believed that the determi- 
nation of France was taken long before the 
month of February. Yet still, when he 
heard of Italy proclaiming the Emperor 
Napoleon as its liberator and regenerator, 
he very much doubted whether, at the bot- 
tom of his capacious mind, the Emperor 
ever intended or expected the real libera- 
tion of Italy, because the real liberation of 
Italy, political, social, and intellectual, be- 
gins at home. In the blue-book he saw 
that when, in 1857, certain reforms were 
about to be introduced through the united 
influence of England and Austria, Lord 
Cowley states, ‘‘ thoee reforms were allow- 
ed to fall to the ground;’’ and that after- 
wards representations made on the subject 
met with the most discouraging reception 
at the Court of France. At the same time 
he thought it would be a great misfortune, 
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not only for the character of England but 
for the future welfare if Italy, if, when 
England desired a change or amelioration 
in the Papal States, it could possibly by 
any manner of means be suspected that 
she was actuated by any, motive of sec- 
tarian policy. That the Emperor intended 
to do something in the Austrian States 
he had not the slightest doubt, but that 
was another matter. Supposing all these 
small States in Italy were drawn up in a 
cluster to the moon, what was to become 
of Imperial Rome—that part of the earth 
to which the hearts of many, and the ima- 
ginations of all, clung from their child- 
hood? Did the inhabitants of Southern 
Italy, whose intelligence was as bright as 
their own skies, count for nothing? Was, 
also, no regard to be shown to Naples? 
He believed that great pains had been 
taken to ascertain whether there was an 
available feeling in Southern Italy in favour 
of the Murats, and that it was found so 
fickle and transient, that as the French 
said, ‘le jew ne vaut pas la chandelle,” and 
the project was abandoned—that was to 
say, to open that country to French influ- 
ence in the same way in which it was exer- 
cised in Northern Italy. With regard to 
the Papal States, there was a body in 
France to whom the Emperor was under 
the very greatest obligations, and not only 
for their co-operation, for he regretted to 
say that he owed to them a very great part 
of the six or seven millions of votes which 
came out of the electoral urn in his favour. 
Of the influence of this body he was by no 
means independent, and they were a body 
who would do all they could to cramp and 
reduce any efficacious reform in the Roman 
States which might be obtained through 
French influence. He did not say there 
were not underhand intrigues, dark ma- 
chinations, and anonymous incitements to 
revolt at work among the subjects of 
the Roman States. On the contrary, 
he felt perfectly sure there were, and 
that they were going on at that moment; 
but what he said was, that there would be 
none of those measures of Reform which 
were called chivalrous measures in that 
part of Italy. And what would be the 
result of the liberation of a certain part of 
Northern Italy? It would only serve to 
plunge the magnificent regions of Southern 
Italy into, if not deeper darkness, at least 
into deeper disappointment and despair. 
Dangerous and even ridiculous as it was 
to attempt to prophesy in these times, he 
thought he knew very well what would 
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happen to England as the result of the 
iniquitous war now raging in Italy. At 
some period—and probably at an early 
period—Eng'and would step in with the 
view of stopping hostilities and preventing 
a greater effusion of blood; she would ho- 
nestly and ardently offer her mediation ; 
and then by the unfortunate fiat of fate 
which seemed always to belong to her, by 
that curiosa infelicitas which attached to 
all she did, would make herself only more 
odious than she now was to all the parties. 
If she failed, she compromised her name 
and her position as a great Power; if she 
succeeded, there would arise a cry from 
one end of the Peninsula to the other that 
but for perfidious Albion, who was only 
alive to her own interests and the dis- 
persion of cotton—Italy would have been 
free—that she had arrested the splendid 
schemes of the Emperor, paralysed his 
magnificent intentions—the development of 
nationalities—and what not; all the fine 
things elaborated in that region which was 
so propitious to human liberty—the Tuile- 
ries at Paris—all the vituperation of the 
Liberals in Italy, of the Reds in France, 
and of the Radicals in England, would fall 
on England, and the credit of all those 
magnificent plans for the establishment of 
nationalities, which were never intended to 
be carried out, would be given to France. 
But in the name of God, he said, let us 
have peace if it could be attained, no mat- 
ter how. As to what was disagreeable or 
disadvantageous, or little flattering to this 
country, whilst England was in alliance 
with France she must make up her mind 
to that. Under the pretence of negotia- 
tion there would be a permanent occupa- 
tion of Lombardy by the French, and the 
questions at issue would remain perma- 
nently unsettled—a circumstance which 
he would look upon as one of the greatest 
misfortunes to the whole world. What he 
feared was now on the cards was the pro- 
longed occupation of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont by the French. He believed in his 
conscience that at the time when the Em- 
peror marched with his great army into 
Italy nothing was wanted for the ulterior 
liberation of that country but the honest 
and quiet retirement, then and for ever, of 
the French and Austrian troops from the 
places where they were and ought never 
to have been, and at the same time the 
removal of the influence exercised by A us- 
tria over the States where she had so long 
exercised a fatal supremacy. It was re- 
markable that we did not even yet know 
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why so good a proposal—a proposal which 
would have liberated the whole and not a 
part of Italy, and liberated it, moreover, 
without the smallest risk of retrocession 
—was not carried out. What was really 
wanted in Italy could not be obtained by 
&@ summary process, but must be a work 
of time. An honest, conscientious Govern- 
ment in Sardinia, mindful of their own af- 
fairs, and not coveting what did not belong 
to them, would have held out in the most 
impressive manner a model which present 
Italy might imitate and future Italy suc- 
ceed in adopting. An honest and con- 
scientious Government in Franee—in that 
country which, from its rare position, must, 
according to its Government, always be 
either the curse or regencrator of Europe 
—a constitutional Government in France 
aiding without protecting or exciting Sar- 
dinia, would have infiltrated the principles 
of constitutional Government into the hearts 
of Kings, and would have attached itself to 
the sister institutions of this free country, 
and thus formed an alliance which from the 
force of things—by a law superior to the 
temporary convenience of any man—could 
not, thank God, permanently exist between 
liberty and despotism. Thus England and 
France might have given freedom to the 
world. This quiet but infallible action 
would have encouraged struggling races 
and raised drooping nationalities. Jt would 
have done so righteously and peacefully, 
It was a process which would have pleased 
all the wise reformers of abuses in all parts 
of the earth; but it was a process which 
did not, and could not, be accomplished 
through the wild ambition and rash desires 
of those who were equally above the real 
interests and wholesome opinions of man- 
kind. 
House adjourned at half-past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 30, 1859. 


Minutes.] New Writs Issvep.—For Northamp- 
ton Borough, v. Right hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith, now Baron Lyveden; for Wicklow, v. 
Right hon. Lord Proby, Comptroller of the 
Household ; for Lichfield, v. Lord Alfred Paget, 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal; for Glou- 
cester County (Western Division), v. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge Kingscote, 
Groom in Waiting; New Writ for Marylebone, 
v. The Right hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, baronet, 
now Baron Llanover. 
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New Mempers Sworn.—For Tiverton, Right hon. 
Viscount Palmerston ; for London, Right hon. 
Lord John Russell; for New Radnor, Right 
hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, baronet ; 
for Halifax, Right hon. Sir Charles Wood, ba- 
ronet; for Morpeth, Right hon. Sir George 
Grey, baronet; for Oxford City, Right hon. Ed- 
ward Cardwell; for Lewes, Right hon. Henry 
FitzRoy ; for Calne, Right hon. Robert Lowe ; 
for Devonport, Right hon. James Wilson; for 
Neweastle upon Tyne, Right hon. Thomas Emer- 
son Headlam ; for Wolverhampton, Sir Rich- 
ard Bethell; for Reading, Sir Henry Singer 
Keating ; for Wigtown District of Burghs, 
Sir William Dunbar, baronet ; for Bedford Bo- 
rough, Samuel Whitbread, esquire ; for Sand- 
wich, Edward Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
esquire. 

Pusuic Bitts,—Law of Property and Trustees 
Relief Amendment ; Criminal Procedure ; Pub- 
lic Justice Offences ; Malicious Injuries ; Coin- 
age Offences ; Personation ; Forgery ; Offen- 
ces against the Person ; Larceny, &c. ; Crimi- 
nal Writings ; Punishment; Oaths, &c.; Sale 
of Grain, &c. 


TIE ITALIAN QUESTION AND THE PO- 
LICY OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 
NOTICE, 


Lorp ELCHO: Sir, I wish to give 
notice that next Tuesday week I shall 
move the following Resolution :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the cor- 
respond respecting the affairs of Italy, which 
has been lately laid before Parliament, shows that 
the late Government have perseveringly directed 
their efforts towards the maintenance of peace 
and an amicable settlement of the differences be- 
tween the contending powers, and that while they 
have preserved the strictest impartiality and 
conducted those complicated negotiations with 
patience and impartiality, they have at the same 
time upheld the honour and dignity of this coun- 
try ; and that it is further the opinion of this 
House that the policy of strict neutrality and 
mediation between the contending powers which 
has been pursued by the late Government, should 
be adhered to by Her Majesty’s present advisers.” 





THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
IN IRELAND.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BRADY said, he wished to ask the 
noble Viscount the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury Whether he intends to introduce any 
measure -this Session for the alteration of 
the laws in reference to landlords and 
tenants in Ireland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : That ques- 
tion is one which, I know, excites great 
interest in Ireland, and it is a question 
that has often been under the considera- 
tion of this House. No measure, how- 
ever, upon the subject has hitherto suc- 
eceded in passing into law. The matter 
shall receive the most earnest and atten- 
tive consideration, in the first place of the 
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law advisers of the Crown in Ireland, and 
then of Her Majesty’s Government; but 
I am unable at the present moment to give 
any more definite answer to the question 
of the hon, Gentleman. 


THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
MOTION, 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I rise 
to move that these copies of the correspon- 
dence with the Commissioners at the head 
quarters of the Austrian, French, and Sar- 
dinian armies, which I have brought up by 
command of Her Majesty, should lie upon 
the table. I would avail myself of this 
opportunity to make a very short statement 
to the House, not so much as to those eir- 
cumstances in regard to which the publie 
are already perfectly well informed, as with 
respect to the course of business which we 
shall propose to the House. It is welk 
known to everybody that upon the failure 
of the efforts of my noble Friend, Earl 
Granville, to form a Government, I was 
honoured with the commands of Her Ma- 
jesty to undertake the duty of constructing 
an Administration. The first step which 
I took under those circumstances was to 
address myself to my noble Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Lord Johu 
Russell) between whom and myself an 
agreement already existed that, whichever 
of the two might happen to receive the 
commands of the Sovereign to form an 
Administration in the place of that which 
had given in its resignation, we would co- 
operate for the purpose of forming an ef- 
ficient and strong Government. My noble 
Friend, with the utmost promptitude and 
generosity, immediately consented to give 
his co-operation for that purpose, and un- 
dertook that which at all times is one of 
the most important departments of State, 
but which under present circumstances is, 
beyond all others, of national importance 
—I mean the direction of our foreign re- 
lations. My noble Friend and myself were 
able to surround ourselves with colleagues 
eminent for their public station and re- 
markable for their ability and knowledge 
of the administration of affairs, and I trust 
that we have succeeded in presenting to 
this House, to Parliament, and to the 
country an Administration which, by the 
distinguished elements of which it is com- 
posed, will command, obtain, and secure 
the confidence of this House and of the 
country. 1 need not say, Sir, that in 
some respects the duty which I had to per- 
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* form was painful to my feelings, because 
I was unable to ask and obtain the assist- 
ance of many of those personal and po- 
litical friends with whom it had been my 
pleasure and pride upon a former occasion 
to co-operate in the public service—men 
whose talents, zeal, and ability in the dis- 
charge of the duties which were imposed 
upon them entitled them not only to my 
esteem and confidence, but also to the 
approbation of their fellow countrymen. 
The Administration having been formed, 
it now becomes our duty to consider what 
course of proceeding it will be our duty 
in the present state of the year, and in 
the present state of the business before 
Parliament, to propose to this House. 
There are two great questions which pre- 
eminently occupy the attention of this 
House and the public ; one, the state of 
our foreign relations as connected with 
those important events which are now 
passing in the south of Europe; the other, 
that question of the amendment of the 
laws regarding the representation of the 
people in Parliament, which has so re- 
cently and so anxiously engaged the atten- 
tion of Parliament and of the country. 
The course which we intend to pursue 
with regard to that first great question is 
the course which has been chalked out for 
us by those who preceded us, and which 
has been recommended, or is intended 
to be recommended, by the Resolution 
of which notice has been given by my 
noble Friend (Lord Eleho)—that is, a strict 
neutrality in the contest which is now 
waging. I trust that nothing can occur 
which should involve this country in hos- 
tilities, which, as far as human foresight 
can go, seems to turn upon matters which, 
though interesting the sympathies one way 
or the other of the people of this country, 
are yet so remote from their direct in- 
terests that it would, I think, be unpar- 
donable in any Government to endeavour 
to involve this country in the contest. It 
will be our duty, as no doubt it would 
have been felt to be the duty of the late 
Government to avail ourselves of any fa- 
vourable opportunity which may occur in 
the course of these events to tender the 
good offices of England, either separately 
or conjointly with other Powers; for the 
purpose of restoring to Europe the bless- 
ings of peace; but I am sure that this 
House will feel that steps of that kind 
ought not to be lightly taken, that a great 
country like this ought not to tender advice 
or interpose its offices until it sees that the 
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march of events renders it likely that those 
good offices or that advice will be accept- 
able to those to whom they are tendered, 
and that lightly and without sufficient con- 
sideration to commit the country to steps 
of that sort would be derogatory to the 
dignity of the country and useless with re- 
gard to any good which might be antici- 
pated from the adoption of such a course. 
With regard to the other great question— 
the amendment of the laws regulating the 
representation of the people in Parliament 
—I think it is almost needless for me to say 
that, considering the season of the year, 
considering how short a time must elapse 
before the return of August, and possibly of 
September, will so thin the attendance in this 
House that no question of great importance 
ought to be submitted to its deliberations, 
and considering the amount of inevitable 
business which we have to go through, I am 
sure the House will agree that it would be 
trifling with so great and important a sub- 
ject as that of Parliamentary Reform if 
we were to attempt to introduce into this 
House during the present Session a Bill 
upon that subject. That it will be our 
endeavour and determination to avail our- 
selves of the earliest moment of the next 
Session of Parliament to prepare and pro- 
duce a Bill, I can give the assurance of 
myself and my colleagues. When the next 
Session will commence must depend very 
much upon the course of events, and upon 
the course of business. I wish to with- 
hold any opinion upon that subject at the 
present moment. Events may occur which 
may render it necessary that that Session 
should be held earlier than the accustom- 
ed period. There may be considerations 
which may lead in the other direction, but 
upon that point I beg the House to under- 
stand that we reserve it to ourselves to 
state at some future period of the present 
Session what our views and intentions may 
be. We shall therefore proceed at once 
with the business which is before us. 
Some of the Estimates will have to be 
considered and voted by the House. There 
will be the budget of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
stated and considered ; there may pro- 
bably be measures consequent upon that 
budget, and there my be other measures of 
minor importance which we may think it 
our duty to propose ; but that amount of 
business will probably, I think certainly, 
occupy all the remaining portion of the 
summer during which it is possible for us 
to expect such an attendance of Members 
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as will enable us to deliberate upon mea- 
sures of importance. I will not trespass 
further on the attention of the House ex- 
cept to say that, considering how late the 
Session is, and how important it is that 
the business usually called the business of 
the Government, though really the business 
of the country, should be proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible, it is my intention to 
propose on a future day that Thursdays, 
beginning with this day fortnight, shall be 
Order days, instead of, as usual, being 
Notice days. That is an arrangement that 
is usually made towards the latter part of 
the Session: and I trust that, under the 


circumstances, those who may have notices 
on the paper for this day fortnight will 
offer no opposition to the proposal which I 
shall make. 

Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he could 
not consent to give his support to the pre- 
sent Government till he had some distinct 
understanding that it was their intention 
to maintain and increase the national de- 
fences. The late Government had done a 
great deal to put the country in a proper 
state of defence, and he gave them full 
credit for their exertions in that direction, 
though they had not gone quite so far as 
he could have desired. Previous Govern- 
ments had acted excessively wrong in allow- 
ing the navy to fall off in point of effi- 
ciency ; but he was happy to say that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty under the 
late Government had done a great deal to 
put it in a respectable and effective posi- 
tion. He never could forgive their pre- 
decessors for having paid off seven sail of 
the line in the year 1857, an act from 
which the navy never recovered ; and again 
for having reduced the workmen in the 
dockyards. The late Government how- 
ever when they recovered their senses did 
what they ought to do and gave us 24 sail 
of the line. He was sorry to say, how- 
ever, that not more than 5,000 men had 
availed themselves of the bounty, few of 
whom were ablebodied seamen. We ought 
to be prepared for any emergency. The 
French were making most extraordinary 
progress in Italy, and that great man the 
Emperor—for he would call him a great 
man—who though not bred a soldier was 
performing feats worthy of the first Na- 
poleon. There was no saying what all 
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this would lead to. When he wert back 
to France a conqueror, having perhaps 
placed a king over Italy, were they sure 
that he would be master of his own actions? 
He (Sir Charles Napier) would advise hon. 
Members to look ahead lest in such cir- 
cumstances we might have to engage 
France with Russia on our rear. We 
ought to have 40 o& 50 sail of the line in 
this country to maintain our honour and 
dignity whatever might happen. It had 
been said, however, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was about to cut down our 
expenditure ; but if this was so, and if the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty re- 
peated the wicked action that was com- 
mitted by the First Lord in 1857, he 
hoped the House would interfere and take 
the matter into its own hands. We wanted 
an entire change of system. We had, in 
truth, no system at all, but were constantly 
changing our plans—at one time incurring 
great expenditure, and at another carrying 
economy too far. Good seamen could not be 
got because they found that, when unem- 
ployed, they were turned adrift without 
reference either to their interests or the 
interests of the country. It was well 
known that when the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) was the guest of the Emperor 
Napoleon at Compiégne the Emperor did 
not conceal that it was his intention to 
have 50 serew sail of the line, and that he 
had the means of transporting 40,000 or 
50,000 men at once. He had shown in 
Italy what he was able to do in this re- 
spect, for he suceeded, by way of Mar- 
seilles, in bringing a large army into the 
field before the Austrians were ready to 
meet him. He hoped hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition benches would insist on re- 
ceiving some assurance from Government 
as to their intentions with regard to the 
navy. The right hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Pakington) acted as a bold First Lord of 
the Admiralty, for when Parliament was 
not sitting he issued the Proclamation 
offering the £10 bounty. There were 
people who said there was no necessity for 
a bounty, because the Baltic fleet was 
manyed without it. Nobody knew better 
than himself how the Baltic fleet was 
manned, and he maintained that it afford- 
ed no argument against the offer of the 
bounty. He begged to state that if he 
did not see some energetic step taken to 
render the naval service more efficient he 
would himself bring the subject before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was no Mo- 
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tion before the House, and as the hon. | 
and gallant Admiral had not concluded | 
with any Motion his observations were 
irregular. 


Criminal 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE—LEAVE, 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to 
move for leave to introduce the first 
series of Bills to consolidate and amend 
the Criminal Statute Law of England and 
Ireland. For a considerable time a body 
of learned and eminent persons, called the 
Statute Law Commissioners, had carried on 
their labours with a view to discover the best 
means of securing the object which he then 
sought to accomplish. But shortly after 
they had commenced their inquiries they 
had found that they had two difficult ques- 
tions to decide. The first was, whether 
their Bills should be a mere consolidation 
of the statutes or an amendment of the 
law. The next important question they 
had to consider was, whether or not they 
should include Ireland in their labours. 
It had been very well pointed out by Mr. 
Bellenden Ker that if they proceeded upon 
the principle of consolidating the English 
law only, they would create a greater dif- 
ference than that which already existed be- 
tween the law here and the law in Ire- 
land, inasmuch as many of the statutes 
which had been passed since the Union 
applied to both countries. They also con- 
sulted Mr. Napier, the late Chancellor for 
Ireland, who had given it distinetly as 
his opinion, that there should be one set 
of statutes for both countries. In a com- 
munication addressed to the Secretary of 
the Statute Law Commission he said :— 


‘‘T think the Irish Statutes ought to be over- 
hauled, with the view of consolidating them as 
much as possible with the corresponding English 
Acts. We have about 2,263 Irish Acts before the 
Union ; then, under Poyning’s Act (10th Henry 
VII., ec. 22), we have to import English Acts: and 
by the 8th Edward IV., c. 1, and 2lst and 22nd 
Geo. III., c. 48, English Acts are extended to 
Ireland. Since the Union there have been passed 
about 1,300 statutes exclusively relating to Ire- 
land; so that, in addition to the early and the 
post-Union Laws, which extend to both countries 
there are upwards of 3,560 statutes peculiar to 
Ireland. I believe it to be practicable to have 
one set of statutes for both countries, which 
would regulate most matters proper for legisla- 
tion, though there are important exceptional sub- 
jects which, on principles of sound policy, ought 
still to be dealt with by special and separate 
legislation ; but I own that 1 have the strongest 
desire to bring Ireland, as much as possible, under 
the same laws—administered in the same spirit 
asin England; without this the Union is an Im- 
perial evil, and Ireland but a province. The very 
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able work of Mr. Gabbet shows how the work of 
consolidation might be accomplished by diligence 
and labour; and I think that in blending the 
parallel statutes advantage should be taken of the 
comparison of the enactments and the judicial 
comments in both countries, so as to produce an 
improved imperial edition for future use. I might 
easily refer to recent instances, in which the sys- 
tem of separate legislation has signally failed, and 
I cannot too strongly urge its condemnation. The 
occasional jobs and frequent blunders to be found 
in the Acts for Ireland are the spawn of this 
vicious system. I have found it impracticable, 
even with a diligent attendance in the House of 
Commons, to detect and defeat these flaws in 
measures for Ireland, which could not escape if 
proposed in an Imperial Bill. As to the past, 
therefore, I would earnestly recommend a revi- 
sion, with a view to such consolidation as I have 
suggested ; and as to the future, that some ar- 
rangement be proposed by which the legislation 
for Ireland may be subjected to the same careful 
supervision as that for England, with which it 
should be as much as possible identified. There 
are some subjects which might very usefully en- 
gage our early attention—for instance, the Stamp 
Laws, the Law of Judgments, &c. I think it isa 
very prudent course to take up such groups of 
statutes as overlay the Jaw on these every-day 
matters, and consiruct a new and complete code, 
repealing at the same time all the old statutes.” 


His right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge visited Ireland 
last October, in order to arrange what 
measures it might be necessary to intro- 
duce in regard to that country, and he 
called on the Irish Executive to state their 
views on the subject. The question was 
brought before the late Cabinet, and the 
consequence of their decision was the pre- 
paration of the present Bill. He would 
shortly state what had been done. The 
first question that presented itself was what 
was to be done in regard to the punish- 
ment of death. When Blackstone wrote 
there were on the Statute-book no less 
than 167 capital felonies, and although 
happily executions were not now frequent 
it was within the memory of living men 
how great was the number of executions 
which formerly took place after a sessions 
in London. In process of time, when 
the opinions of men on the necessity of 
capital punishment became more modi- 
fied, juries averse to the punishment of 
death committed what might be termed 
judicial perjury, and acquitted the pri- 
soners; so that they had the spectacle 
of one kind of law embodied in the Sta- 
tute-book and another kind administered 
in the country. This led to the reduc- 
tion of capital offences to the number of 
twelve, and the question now was in which 
of these cases Parliament could permit the 
abolition of the punishment of death, At 
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the present time in Ireland, he found 
specified on the books—arson of the dwell- 
ing, arson of the shop with intent to mur- 
der, exhibiting false lights for the purpose 
of causing shipwreck, gaol-breaking, mur- 
der, stabbing, poisoning, robbing and 
wounding, &c. When the subject was 
considered by the late Cabinet it was 
thought that it would be a very proper 
thing to propose to Parliament to abolish 
the punishment of death in all cases ex- 
cept those of high treason and murder. 
Opportunities had arisen for the carrying 
out of effective secondary punishment which 
did not formerly exist. He had always 
thought that after the late Criminal Law 
Commissioners had recommended the abo- 
lition of capital punishment for rape, it 
would be extremely difficult to retain it 
for any offence against the person short of 
actual murder. The Bill also professed to 
deal with a crime of which they had heard 
a great deal lately—namely, conspiracy to 
murder. That offence was capital in Ire- 
land and not capital in England. He had 
been asked whether he would not assimi- 
late the laws of the two countries. Con- 
sidering that Ireland had been handed over 
to the present Government in a condition 
that it had never been in before—in a state 
of great prosperity and profound tranquil- 
lity—he was of opinion that in this parti- 
cular instance, as in several others, ex- 
ceptional laws might be abolished. He 
thought that it was but just, as was ob- 
served by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs (Lord John Russell) 
during the course of a late debate, that 
the punishment of death should be inflicted 
for conspiracy to murder where death en- 
sued ; but, on the other hand, where the 
crime of murder was not actually con- 
summated it should be withheld, and a 
secondary punishment substituted. It was 
generally felt that when death did not re- 
sult the criminal might be allowed to get 
the benefit of not having carried his crime 
into execution. Wherever the conspiracy 
to murder was proved it would be in the 
power of the Judge to pass a severe 
penalty, but he might, if he thought fit, 
reduce the punishment to an imprisonment 
for four years. There was the case of a 
conspiracy to murder Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters at a dinner at Lord Larrowby’s. 
No doubt, such a conspiracy might be a 
very gross offence, but the Crown was 
more likely to gain a conviction when the 
punishment was reasonable and moderate. 
The crime of forgery was consolidated by 
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the English statute law in the time of 
William IV. In Ireland the laws relating 
to forgery had never been consolidated, and 
there were now forty-five Acts of Parliament 
relating to that crime. But, as the offence 
and the punishment ought to be the same 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, there 
was no real difficulty in amending the 
Acts, in applying the same law to both 
countries, and in clearing the Statute- 
book of forty or fifty Acts of Parliament. 
It would not, then, be necessary to have so 
much separate legislation, while the crime 
itself would become rarer in Ireland from 
the knowledge that punishment would cer- 
tainly follow conviction. He thought that 
it would be highly creditable to the Go- 
vernment if they could pass such a consoli- 
dation law that there should not be a clause 
upon the Statute-book of Ireland which did 
not extend to England in the matter of cri- 
minal law. There was one of the Bills to 
which he wished particularly to call the at- 
tention of the lawofficers of the Crown, and 
which, in his opinion, was an admirable 
Bill— namely, the Procedure Bill. By 
this Bill all the procedure laws commence- 
ing with those relating to the issuing of 
Commissions to Judges from the time of 
King Edward I. to Queen Victoria, had 
been overhauled and systematized, and the 
present would be a complete Procedure Bill 
for both countries. It would be found to 
be a very readable Bill, but there were only 
two clauses that now deserved the atten- 
tion of the House. These were Clauses 
6 and 7 declaring what was to be done 
in cases formerly punished by forfeiture of 
goods and chattels and confiscation of land. 
It was said that confiscation of land was 
the corner-stone of the classification of 
crimes by the law of England. When 
Sir Matthew Hale wrote, almost every 
crime was a felony. But Mr. Amos had 
published an interesting work entitled the 
Ruins of Time, to prove the ruins time had 
made in the compositions of Sir Matthew 
Hale. While he admitted that the late 
Cabinet did not decide in favour of the 
abolition of the forfeiture of lands, and 
that confiscation should be abolished, he in 
his individual ‘character felt at liberty to 
urge the abolition of this penalty. Take 
the case of Sir W. Raleigh. The King 
first chopped off his head and then took 
his estate for his favourite. When Lady 
Raleigh asked for the restoration of Sher- 
borne Castle, the erudite Scotchman then 
seated on the throne of England re- 
plied, ‘I mun hae it for Carr,”’ which 
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being translated meant, ‘‘ I must have it 
for Kerr.”” The law ought to be satisfied 
with the life of the victim, without punish- 
ing his innocent family. He was present 
at the trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien for trea- 
son. The Crown might have taken his life, 
but on what principle of justice could the 
law have taken his estate from his eldest 
son—a man of the highest talent and every 
virtue? He admitted it might be rejoined 
that confiscation was still the law of this 
country, but he had lately been reading the 
arguments urged by Sir Samuel Romilly 
on this point, and they reminded him of 
the conversation between the Emperor 
Joseph and the Chancellor of the Austrian 
empire. The Emperor was reported to 
have asked his Chancellor whether he had 
read the essay of Beccaria. ‘‘I have, 
Sire,” was the reply. ‘‘ Can you answer 
it?’’ “No, Sire.”” ‘‘ Then act upon it,” 
said the Emperor. He would refer the 
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House to what has been written by Mr. 
Amos in reference to the argument of 
Romilly on confiscation : — 


“On the general principle of confiscation, it 
may be observed that it is open to the gravest 
objections. Sir Matthew Hale, indeed, does not 
offer any opinion concerning its impolicy or inhu- 
manity ; and Blackstone labours to prove what 
he terms the ‘ natural justice’ of confiscation for 
treason. The first pattern for confiscation is sup- 
posed to have been given to the world by Sylla, 
the Dictator. Among the principal objections to 
confiscation may be reckoned that the penalty is, 
in many cases, excessive, and disproportioned to 
the nature and extent of offences ; that it is un- 
equal in its application to different offenders, being 
graduated not according to the gravity of an 
offence, but the magnitude and description of the 
offender’s estate; that it usually involves the 
misery and utter ruin of the innocent families 
of offenders. Livingstone, Dumont, and Bentham, 
have written cogently against forfeitures, but no- 
where, perhaps, are they more eloquently repro- 
bated than in the following extract from a speech 
of Sir S. Romilly. He says :—‘All confiscations 
forming part of a sentence by which death is in- 
flicted, are founded, in my opinion, upon the 
greatest injustice. To confiscate the property of 
the criminal whose life is left untouched, is to 
take from him the means by which the enjoyments 
and comforts of life are supplied; but if the law 
deprives him of life also, the forfeiture can only 
affect those whom he leaves behind. Upon them 
alone the punishment falls; and, if the offender be 
at all affected by it, it is only as he may feel, and 
be afflicted for them. Almost all punishments, 
indeed, extend beyond the criminal against whom 
they are directed. The greatest criminals have 
often deserving relations and connections, who 
sympathize in their sufferings, and who, though 
perfectly innocent, thus endure a part of the pun- 
ishment. But this arises from the necessary im- 
perfections in all human institutions. In the law, 
however, of forfeiture, this, which is an unavoid- 
able evil, but which all wise legislatures would, if 
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it were possible, avoid, is the very principle upon 
which the law proceeds. The direct punishment 
is inflicted on the innocent, and it is by sympathy 
alone that the guilty is affected, if he be at all 
affected by it. ‘To the most obdurate and harden- 
ed it is no punishment at all; to the less criminal 
—to those only whose minds are not callous to all 
sense of virtue and of humanity, if to any, it can 
operate as a punishment. You choose for the in- 
strument of your moral torture the best feelings 
of the human heart, and aggravate and enhance 
your punishment in proportion as the subject of it 
is less an object of detestation.’ ” 


Procedure— Leave. 


Those were arguments which it was impos- 
sible to answer, and, therefore in the pre- 
sent Bill he proposed to abolish the penalty 
of confiscation of land for crimes to which 
it now applied. What was the case in re- 
spect of felony? There was an instance of 
a man at Salisbury being convicted of felony 
for stealing one penny, and all his goods 
were forfeited. The bishop, under his grant 
of the goods and chattels of felons, however, 
claimed the chattels, and, being a just man, 
he divided the property among the most 
deserving relatives. Thus, too, the Sove- 
reign never actually took the produce of a 
felon’s property, but left it to the law offi- 
cers to decide to whom it should be given. 
As long as almost all felonies were capital 
he could understand the value of a distine- 
tion between felonies and misdemeanors ; 
but now, when many misdemeanors were 
more heinous than some felonies, the 
ease was different. It might be urged, 
however, that these were suggestions for 
the improvement of the law, which ought 
to have emanated from the Statute Law 
Commission; but with all due respect to 
that Commission they had very little power, 
and felt themselves under a difficulty in 
making such suggestions and changes. It 
had been proposed to consolidate the whole 
Statute Law of England, but he contended 
that the late Government took the wiser 
course in confining the consolidation to the 
criminal law, in the first instance, because 
any system which consolidated the erimi- 
nal law of the two kingdoms must ne- 
cessarily ameliorate the criminal law of 
Ireland, while it could not but prove be- 
neficial to the criminal law of England. 
That was the whole scope and character 
of the measure, and he had to return his 
thanks to the law officers of the Crown in 
this country, especially to the late At- 
torney General, for the support and as- 
sistance he had rendered, and also to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole) for the 
manner in which he applied himself to this 
measure and the earnest desire he had 
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evinced to secure what benefit he could; He had long felt, as a law officer of 
for Ireland. He had not the slightest the Crown, that great mischief and in- 
doubt that the present law officers of the convenience resulted from the forfeiture of 
Crown would consider the subject care- | goods and chattels, and also from the for- 
fully, for although other countries were feiture of lands; he entirely concurred in 
at war, and it might behove us to take | the suggestion of humanity, and, he would 
precautionary measures, yet ample op- add, of justice, that had been brought for- 
portunity would be afforded by the con- | ward for the purpose of inducing the House 
tinuance of the neutrality to look into | to consent to a change of the criminal law 
questions of great domestic importance. ‘in that respect ; but he felt that it was 
Whatever concerned the liberties and/a very serious thing to propose that the 
lives of the people of the United Kingdom ; House should accept a consolidation of the 
must always be of paramount importance | statutes, the House being utterly unable to 
in that House, and he therefore trusted undertake the office of examining whether 
that the Bills in question would meet | or not the statute simply embodied the ex- 
with a careful investigation and considerate | isting law, and therefore being exposed to 
support. | the peril of altering the law by accepting 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it | an enactment which it took on trust and 
was undoubtedly not his intention to offer | credit from some other quarter. These 
anything like opposition to the Motion of | were the reasons which long ago had led 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, him—he was now speaking as an indi- 
but rather to tender to him individually vidual—to suggest to the House the ab- 


his thanks for the labour which he had _ solute necessity for the establishment of a 


bestowed on this subject; and for his 
own part, he should welcome and receive 
with the attention due to the quarter from 
whence the Bills came the measures which 
were proposed to be laid on the table of 
the House. It was requisite, however, 
that the attention of the House should be 
called to another matter connected with 
this subject on which it was high time 
that some determination should be come 
to. The House was asked on the present 
occasion to receive and consider statutes 
newly constructed for the purpose of con- 
solidating the whole of the criminal law of 
England and Ireland. That was a simple 
proposition that they should at one blow 
abrogate the whole of the existing laws, 
and receive a new enactment in place of 
that which they now had. Now, he want- 
ed to know, and he wanted the House to 
consider, what means there were of as- 
suring themselves that no alteration would 
take place, and that the new enactment 
and the new combination would amount, 
with the exception of the particulars speci- 
fied, to nothing more than a re-enactment 
of the antecedent law? He was perfectly 
confident that the House never would be 
led to take such a leap in the dark. How, 
he would ask, could they arrive at the con- 
clusion that these very universal and com- 
prehensive measures might not in reality 
effect a radical alteration of the existing 
law? In one particular, that in which 
express alteration was intended to be made, 
he entirely concurred in the sentiments of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 


department of justice, composed of indi- 
‘viduals whose bounden duty it would be 
_to examine this subject, who would be re- 
sponsible for it, who would undertake it, 
‘not in the manner in which it was now un- 
| dertaken by the Statute Law Commission, 
| but as their exclusive business and duty, 
‘and upon the credit and faith of whose 
| well-known ability and responsibility it 
| would be that measures of consolidation 
| would be brought before the House. The 
| House was perfectly well aware that sta- 
| tutes, even if they were gathered together 
|in the very words, so far as they could be 
preserved, of the existing enactments, yet 
when strung together in a different form, 
under a different arrangement, and with 
a different preamble, might receive a 
construction altogether different from that 
which was now put on the existing law. 
The Statute Law Commission had been in 
existence for several years, and with the 
exception of some Bills which had been 
brought in by the late Attorney General, 
on the day before the late dissolution it 
had never placed on the table of the House 
a single Bill for the purpose of con- 
solidating the law. He apprehended, there- 
fore, that it would be one of the most im- 
portant duties of the present Government 
to consider what should be done with the 
Statute Law Commission. Now, supposing 
| that something could be done on that sub- 
| ject, it would be desirable that this great 
| and important measure of consolidating, or, 
as he should prefer to say, of digesting, 
the statutes should be committed to persons 
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who would be responsible to that House. 
No doubt they were greatly indebted to 
those hon. and learned Gentlemen who laid 
on the table of the House the result of 
their individual labours. But observe how 
the matter stood. The late Attorney Ge- 
neral, as he stated, laid on the table, 
the day before the late dissolution, seven 
Bills which, as he understood, with the 
exception of a particular matter to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred, 
were for the very purpose for which 
the present Bills were brought. Well, 
those now brought in by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman differed, he be- 
lieved, from those. [Mr. Wirestpe made 
some remark.] The present were alte- 
rations of those Bills. Very well; but 
the Bills which were brought in by the 
late Attorney General had been brought 
in on the faith and credit of the Statute 
Law Commission, and they were now su- 
perseded by an amended edition. This 
only showed the great uncertainty and the 
very unsatisfactory manner in which this 
task had been performed, or rather in 
whieh this great duty of improving the 
body of the Statute Law, and bringing it 
into a simple and easily consulted form, 
had not been performed. It was, there- 
fore, undoubtedly necessary that something 
should be done on this subject; but he 
must undoubtedly enter his protest against 
simple consolidation Bills being brought 
into the House on the mere authority — 
however great that might be—of individual 
Members of the House, in the expectation 
that the House would enter on the onerous 
and laborious duty of examining those 
Bills with the whole body of the Statute 
law ; or, still less, that the House would 
be prepared to accept a consolidation Bill 
and, without examination, to abrogate the 
existing statutes, and accept any combi- 
nation in their stead. No duty could be 
greater—no duty was more imperatively 
called for—and no work conld be more im- 
portant, than that of adjusting, arranging, 
and simplifying the statutes ; but it must 
be performed by a body devoted to that 
purpose, and to that end exclusively. And 
attempts to perform that duty in this piece- 
meal fashion in a manner which it was im- 
possible to suppose could ever ripen into 
any effectual improvement, however meri- 
turious these attempts undoubtedly were, 
they were in point of fact mere delusions 
and 4 mere putting off of the consideration 
of a duty that must be performed in a dif- 
ferent manner. Although, therefore, he 
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gave to his right hon. Friend the greatest 
possible credit and praise for his labours 
in this matter, he hoped he would agree 
with him that the work must be performed 
in a different, more comprehensive, and 
more satisfactory way, and that he would 
not be surprised if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not immediately press the con- 
sideration of these particular measures 
until the whole subject could be more 
thoroughly examined and investigated, and 
put, he trusted, on a more satisfactory 
footing than it at present occupied. The 
House was aware that he had never been 
a party to the mode in which the proceed- 
ings had up to the present been conducted, 
the suggestion made by the present Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench himself 
not having been accepted by the Statute 
Law Commission. But he should press on 
the attention of the Government the neces- 
sity of now proceeding in a manner likely to 
lead to greater results than had been at- 
tained ; and whatever might be the body 
by whom those measures would be brought 
forward, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that those which he had now 
laid on the table would receive the most 
attentive consideration. He er;tirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in the de- 
sirableness of making one law both for 
England and for Ireland, a branch of the 
subject to which, from the limited charac- 
ter of their duty, the present Statute Law 
Commission had been unable to attend. 
Mr. MALINS said, he was glad to have 
heard the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General distinctly point out that 
the consolidation of the statutes could not 
be carried into effect unless the House was 
prepared to abrogate its functions, and 
take the proposed enactment on trust, and 
he agreed with bim that it was improper 
this should be done, and very unlikely that 
it would ever be done. but he had been 
surprised at finding that this was only pre- 
paratory to his hon. Friend’s mounting 
a favourite hobby of his own, and de- 
clare that although the House was not 
to take these measures upon trust, yet 
that a body was to be eonstituted which 
would dictate to the House what mea- 
sures they ought to pass. His argu- 
ment was in effect that though the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin was not to 
betrusted, and he presumed though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself was not to 
be trusted, and though the House itself 
was not to be trusted, yet that when three 
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or four Members of the House were got 
together and called a Department of Jus- 
tice they were to put tables of Bills be- 
fore the House, on what his right hon. 
Friend called ‘their responsibility,” which 
were forthwith to be passed into law. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL begged 
to explain. His hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to have forgotten that the House 
had passed a Resolution declaring that it 
would be expedient to have a Department 
of Justice for this express purpose. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was fully aware 
that such a Resolution had been passed, 
but it was ina very thin House, and at 
the time he had felt it his duty to protest 
against what he deemed a mere theory, 
and to declare that such a proposition 
could never be carried into effect. The 
Resolution was now three years old, and 
the experience of that interval had shown 
his observations to be well founded. No- 
thing had been done since that time ; it 
was a barren resolution. He would almost 
venture to turn prophet and predict that 
nothing would ever come of it. Because 
was it to be supposed that if the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, the Attor- 
ney General and Solicitor General, the re- 
sponsible officers of the Crown, whose duty 
it was to prepare and submit measures to 
the House, were not to be trusted with the 
discharge of this duty, they would be any 
the more fit to do so if they were called 
by another name; and even, as hon. Mem- 
ber below him had suggested, were paid 
additionally for doing so? He would ven- 
ture to repeat what he had before said on 
this subject, that the Lord Chancellor of 
England, with the assistance of the law 
officers, formed the proper tribunal to which 
they should look for the administration of 
justice and for preducing such measures of 
law reform as were to be submitted by the 
Government of the day. In consequence 
of the establishment of the Lords Justices, 
the duties of the Lord Chancellor had 
been materially lightened. It was only 
necessary that he should sit with them for 
appeal business when any special ques- 
tion arose, and he was sure his hon. and 
learned Friend agreed with him that it 
had a mischievous tendency to have two 
courts of appeal sitting in the Court 
of Chancery. The present arrangement 
would enable the Lord Chancellor, when 
Parliament was not sitting, to devote 
considerable attention to measures of legal 
reform and improvement which were to be 
introduced into the House. He concurred 
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with his hon. Friend the Member for Sur- 
rey in most of the objections which he had 
from time to time taken to the Statute 
Law Commission, which he had always de- 
clared would never be attended with any 
practical result. He remembered that on 
one oceasion, about four years ago, the 
late Attorney General had told him that it 
was his intention to submit eighteen Bills, 
which he said would be put on the table, 
and would speedily pass ; so that in about 
eighteen months they would be enabled to 
consolidate the Statutes of England. He 
ventured to tell him that the law would not 
be consolidated in eighteen years, nor dur- 
ing the life of any of the present genera- 
tion. The whole proceeded on an erroneous 
and impracticable principle. The hon. 
and learned Member for Suffolk (Sir F. 
Kelly) had proposed to bring in ninety-three 
Bills, and he (Mr. Malins) had then ventured 
to ask him a practical question with regard 
to them—namely, did he expect them to 
be passed into law without being referred 
to a Committee ; and in that event, how 
many months, how many years, must it 
take before those could be passed into 
law? All these were mere empty theories 
of consolidation, which looked very well to 
lay on the table, but which the youngest 
Member of that House would find no further 
than the table at the end of his life. To 
the general objects which his hon. and 
learned Friend had in view he gave his 
cordial support. It was discreditable that 
they should have one set of statutes in 
England and another in Ireland ; but he 
thought it right to point out some of the 
difficulties in the proposed course, and to 
warn the House that these were mere 
theories and nothing more than theories. 
Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would beg 
to remind the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General that he was in error with 
regard to the Statute Law Commission, 
for he was glad to say that since the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had last held office 
that Commission had been entirely annihi- 
lated, and there was now an opening for 
the appointment of a practical body of men 
to set to work to reform the law. He 
wished to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) whether the 
Bills now under consideration were not the 
same Bills which had over and over again 
been under the consideration of the House, 
and in point of fact the Bills introduced by 
the late Attorney General at the end of 
the last Session. Was it creditable the 
way in which things had been going on. 
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The late Law Commission was an offset 
of the Statute law Commission, and ex- 
pended £23,000 or £24,000 without any 
result whatever except the production of 
these Bills. The previous Commission 
expended something like £50,000. When 
the late Commission commenced its opera- 
tions it was not powerless. Lord Cran- 
worth had a plan proposing to expur- 
gate the Statute-book as the first step 
towards consolidation. To that proposition 
Mr. Bellenden Ker objected. The work of 
expurgation was stopped, and the result 
was that Parliament had been troubled 
with this series of Consolidation Bills. 
Now, in his opinion, the first step to be 
taken was to expurgate the Statute-book, 
and then there might be some hope of its 
consolidation. That also was the plan 
proposed in this House by the present 
Lord Chief Justice, when Attorney General. 

Mr. BOWYER said, it appeared to him 
that the argument of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General proved rather too much. 
If it proved anything, it proved the utter 
impossibility of the consolidation of the 
statute law being effected by Parliament. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
Parliament could not take anything upon 
trust, and that it must assure itself by its 
own examination that what was proposed 
to be effected was not a change of the law 
but merely a consolidation. Now, how was 
it possible for a numerous assembly like 
this to enter into such an investigation ? 
Parliament must trust somebody, and if it 
did not trust a Commission, or a number of 
learned persons who had undertaken the 
task of consolidation, it must refer these 
matters to a Committee of its own, and it 
would be necessary after all to take upon 
trust the report of the Committee. He 
said, therefore, that the argument of the 
Attorney General showed a defect in their 
constitution, and that Parliament was not 
efficient for this most important duty of 
legislation. The Attorney General pro- 
posed the constitution of what he called 
a Department of Justice, but, as had 
been observed, the putting a number 
of persons together and calling them 
a Department of Justice did not give 
them an extra power or capacity for doing 
this business. But what was a Depart- 
ment of Justice? That which the Attor- 


ney General described was not a Depart- 
ment of Justice, but of Legislation, whose 
duty it would be to draw up Bills for the 
consolidation of the law, and afterwards to 
submit those Bills to Parliament. But | 
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was not that the very thing that was being 
done by the Statute Law Commission ? 
He could not understand why the Statute 
Law Commission had failed to perform the 
duties for which it was constituted. There 
had been two remarkable instances in 
history of the consolidation of Laws, and in 
both the work had been done by a Com- 
mission. The first of these was the con- 
solidation of the Roman law under Justi- 
nian, and the second was the consolidation 
of the French law under the first Napo- 
leon. Now the consolidation of the 
Roman law was conducted by Commis- 
sioners constituted precisely as the Statute 
Law Commissioners were, though they 
might have been more eminent persons, 
and better remunerated. Then again, 
when the French law was consolidated 
Commissioners were appointed who drew 
up the Code Napoleon, which was after- 
wards discussed in Council, in the presenee 
of the Emperor, precisely in the same 
manner as such a scheme might be dis- 
cussed in that House. With these two in- 
stances before them, he would ask why 
should not a Commission be constituted 
with sufficient powers to investigate the 
whole subject of the statute law, to 
consolidate the law into what might 
be called a code, arranged under dif- 
ferent heads, and then it would be the 
duty of the Government to submit that 
eode to the sanction of Parliament ? 
When it came before Parliament, then the 
real difficulty commenced; but he con- 
tended that consolidation was utterly impos- 
sible, unless the House to a great extent 
took the law thus consolidated upon trust: 
otherwise the code would run great risk in 
passing through Committee. There would 
be a constant danger that some Member 
—perhaps a thin House when Members 
were gone to dinner—might introduce an 
ignorant or injudicious Amendment which 
would spoil or materially injure the Code. 
The House was much indebted to the late 
Attorney General for Ireland for having 
grappled with this subject and for having 
introduced tke Bills under consideration. 
He would repeat, however, that the House 
must make up its mind to take this work 
upon trust, for if they did not, they would 
only squander large sums of money in 
printing and in salaries, without obtaining 
any satisfactory result. He would remind 
them, however, that the French Commis- 
sion had greater difficulties to contend with, 
and yet they accomplished their task in 
three years, 
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Mr. COLLIER said, he could not but 
remark the little fruit which the Statute 
Law Commission had borne. It promised 
a great deal, but had not effected consoli- 
dation in a single instance. They had been 
long trying “‘ how not to do it.”’ Let them 
now take a turn and try howto doit. The 
reason why the Statute Law Commission 
had failed was, that though it was composed 
of eminent men, these men, however quali- 
fied, had not been able to devote the whole 
of their time to the consolidation of the 
law. The consolidation of the law was a 
great work, and required the undivided 
time and energies of the ablest men select- 
ed for the task. They had not yet tried 
the plan of a Department of Public Justice. 
such as had been proposed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin. He was 
satisfied that if the work were entrusted to 
a body of men, selected for their ability 
and who should be able to devote their 
whole time to it, it would then be done, 
and that in a few years they would see the 
chaotic mass of statutes reduced to some- 
thing like order. When it had been found 
practicable to consolidate the Roman and 
the French laws, how could it be said that 
our laws defied every attempt at consolida- 
tion? He trusted therefore that the At- 
torney General would remember the pledge 
he had given on the subject, and that the 
matter would not be allowed to drop. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he felt that 
he owed it both to that House and to some 
few individuals without its walls to explain 
what was really the present state of this 
great question of the consolidation of the 
statutes, and to endeavour to remove some 
misapprehensions which existed both with 
regard to the nature of the consolidation 
required and what had been done on the 
subject by the Statute Law Commission. 
It would probably cause some surprise that 
of the forty volumes containing the Statutes 
of Great Britain, not more than four, or 
one-tenth, consisted of statutes in force 
and operation ; the remaining thirty-six 
were filled with Acts of Parliament which 
had expired, or become obsolete, or were 
for some reason or other not in force. In 
addition to this it must be remembered that 
the statutes upon any given subject were 
entirely unconnected, and, therefore, to 
ascertain the law upon it you must either 
study a text book or hunt through all the 
statutes from Magna Charta to the present 
time. The law there lay scattered piece- 
meal in different language and phraseology, 
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and in such form as defied investigation, 
except with the utmost labour and a great 
length of time being devoted to the subject. 
Under these circumstances it was not re- 
markable that from the time of Lord Bacon 
numerous attempts should have been made 
to reduce our statutes into such a form that 
what was the law upon any subject might 
easily be found upon the Statute-book. 
Hitherto all such attempts had failed. The 
Statute Law Commission, to which refer- 
rence had been made, was originally ap- 
pointed in the year 1853. That Commis- 
sion expired, and in 1854 a new one was 
appointed, which, chiefly under the direc- 
tion of Lord Cranworth, had continued its 
labours with more or less activity to the 
present time. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Collier) had referred 
to a statement which he had made on this 
point. He had to correct the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, not only as to the 
time at which he had made that statement, 
but also as to what he had actually said. 
He (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) had made that 
state:ent not four years ago but three 
years .go, and as to the time within which 
the t:3k of consolidation might be com- 
plete: he had said that if the plan adopted 
by the Commission could be acted on and 
carried into effect, there was no reason to 
doubt that all the Statute Law might be 
consolidated within the space of three 
years. At the same time, however, he 
stated that to the accomplishment of that 
task there would be necessary the cordial 
co-operation not only of the law officers of 
the Crown, but also of the Government and 
the Legislature. A plan was proposed to 
the Commission which had been to a con- 
siderable extent acted upon, and in accor- 
dance with which ninety-three Bills were 
now ready, or nearly ready, which would 
consolidate the whole of the Criminal Sta- 
tute Law, the whole of the mercantile 
Statute Law, and the whole of the real 
property Statute Law. The first question 
which arose in the work of consolidation 
was whether the Houses of Parliament 
were to accept any portion of the work 
upon trust. Difficulties had prevented the 
carrying out of the plan, and had left the 
question in the state in which it now was. 
It was clear that in reducing some 40,000 
statutes to 300, each comprising the whole 
of the law upon one subject, a task was 
implied whick would require to be com- 
mitted to the hands of lawyers not only of 
eminence, but able to devote their whole 
time to its accomplishment. It had been 
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truly observed by the hon. and learned for their consideration might arrive, had 


Attorney General that a question arose in 
consolidating the Statute Law, as to how 
far the House would agree to consolidate it 
on trust. Either they must consolidate on 
trust, or every clause of a Consolidating 
Bill must be discussed in the ordinary way 
in Committee. As not more than three or 
four Bills on law Reform could be expected 
to be passed in one Session, and as it 
would require 300 or 400 Bills to consoli- 
date the law, it was clear that if that num- 
ber were to be passed in the ordinary way, 
the life of the youngest Member would not 
be long enough to permit him to see the 
completion of the work. There was an- 
other difficulty. Supposing that any of the 
Bills proposed by his right hon. and learned 
Friend had undergone the revision of mem- 
bers of the bar, not merely of England 
and Ireland, but of some of the members of 
the Statute Law Commission; and sup- 
posing the House were disposed to take on 
trust any such Bills as far as related to 
the consolidation of the law, another im- 
portant question arose, and that was— 
were they, in consolidating the Statute 
Law, to attempt to amend it. But if 
all the projects for the amendment of the 
Statute Law which might be suggested 
were to undergo consideration, it must be 
obvious that the task could not be half 
performed during the whole life-time of 
the youngest man living. It was evident 
either that some scheme must be devised 
for submitting to the House Bills com- 
prising the consolidation of the Statute 
Law, with such amendments as were likely 
to be acceded to without any considerable 
discussion, or the whole undertaking must 
be at once and for ever abandoned. An 
hon. and learned Friend of his on the op- 
posite side had suggested that the task 
should be committed to a board, or to a 
Department of Justice, who, devoting their 
entire time and attention to the subject, 
would be able to arrive at a complete con- 
solidation of the law, and to this he entirely 
agreed, and had been about to submit to 
the House a measure of that character, 
when the late Government was dissolved. 
He might observe that no blame could be 
cast either upon the Statute Law Com- 
missioners, or upon the late Government, 
or upon the Government which had pre- 


ceded them, on the ground that no further 
progress had been made in this matter. 
The Statute Law Commission had pro- 
duced reports and drafts of Bills, which it 
would be found, whenever the proper time 
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not only laid the foundation of any scheme 
of consolidation that was practicable, but 
had totally and for ever removed all the 
substantial difficulties in the way of the 
complete execution of this great under- 
taking. He hoped the time was not far 
distant when, under the auspices of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General and the present Government, the 
task would be undertaken, and it would 
then be found that the Reports of the 
Statute Law Commissioners, together with 
the expurgation of the statutes— pointing 
out all the parts of every statute which 
were repealed or expiring—a work now 
nearly completed, had rendered the duty of 
consolidation comparatively easy. Neither 
the Statute Law Commissioners, nor the 
late Government, nor the preceding Go- 
vernment, were open to censure on the 
ground that more had not already been 
accomplished, for Bills, eight in number, 
comprising a consolidation of the whole 
Criminal Statute Law of England, had 
been prepared under the administration of 
the noble Lord opposite (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) and notice after notice was placed 
upon the Votes by the Solicitor General of 
his intention to submit those measures to 
the House. When the late Government 
acceded to office he (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) 
undertook to bring forward the same Bills 
with some alterations and amendments, 
but the pressure of other business—par- 
ticularly the India Bill—rendered it im- 
possible for him to call the attention of the 
House to the subject last year. He had 
endeavoured to bring forward this question 
this year, but it was intimated in a short 
debate on the subject, that it would be de- 
sirable to assimilate the law of England 
aud Ireland, and that important task was 
undertaken by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land, with the assistance of the late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and other learned 
persons in that country. After much diffi- 
culty and Jabour they had succeeded in 
combining in one set of Bills, eight or nine 
in number, in which they had coupled with 
a complete consolidation of the criminal 
statute law of the two countries, all the 
Amendments which were likely to receive 
the approbation of the House. These 
measures had now been submitted to the 
House by his right hon. and learned Friend, 
not with any idea that he, no longer a 
Member of the Government, could carry 
them through the House, but in order that 
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the House might see that the subject had | lated, The Statute Law Commission had, 
not been overlooked, and that they might he thought, been rather hardly dealt with 
be able to understand the scheme of con- | “by his hon. Friend the Member for East 
solidation emanating originally with the | | Surrey. The Statute Law Commission had 
Statute Law Commission, and which was / gone on this principle,—that the consoli- 
now adopted by many of the most eminent | dation of the criminal law should in the 
and learned lawyers and statesmen in this | first instance be proceeded with in Parlia- 
country and in Ireland. When these Bills, ment, and that if the effort was successful, 
had been duly considered by the House | then they should proceed with the consoli- 
and by the Government, he hoped they dation of the whole law. In pursuance of 
would hear from some Member of the Ad- | this view, Bills were introduced, and passed 
ministration whether this important under- the House of Lords, and he believed those 
taking—the consolidation of the Statute Bills would have passed through that House 
Law—was to be entirely and for ever aban- | also had not a change of Government taken 
doned, or was to be at last attempted upon | ' place, which for the time put an end to 
principles which he hoped would receive | legislation on the subject. Those Bills, 
the sanction of the House and the approba- however, only consolidated the Criminal 
tion of the public. He would only say in| Law of England with a partial consolida- 
conclusion that his humble services were | tion of the Irish and Scotch law. And 
entirely at the command of the Govern-| on the change of Government the matter 
ment in any endeavours that might be | fell into the hands of hon. Gentlemen op- 
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made for the attainment of an object so 
much to be desired, and he would further 
express his entire conviction that if his 
hon. and learned Friends opposite, sup- 
ported by the Government, would apply 
their minds to this great task, they would 
succeed in accomplishing it to the satisfac- 
tion of Parliament and of the country. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had heard with surprise the statement 
which had fallen from his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend the Member for Wallingford, 
that it was impossible to consolidate the 
statute law. He should indeed deeply re- 
gret if the House were led to acquiesce in 
that opinion. He for one could not bring 
himself to believe that it was impossible to 
do that in this country which had been 
done in other countries. He would now 
put the Code Napoleon and the Roman 
Law out of the question, as the parallel 
was not complete those works of codifica- 
tion having been effected under the direc- 
tion of absolute Governments; but he 
would remind the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that the task which he pronounced 
to be impossible had been actually and 
most successfully accomplished by the Le- 
gislature of New York. The question 
really was as to the best mode of proceed- 
ing under the circumstances. This discus- 
sion arose upon the introduction by his 
right hon. Friend opposite of Bills which, 
as he understood, were intended to assimi- 
late the statute laws of England and of 
Ireland. He was of opinion that the time 
had come when the statute law, and espe- 
cially the criminal law, of the two coun- 
tries should be as much as possible assimi- 





posite, who had expanded it into an at- 
tempt to assimilate the whole law of 
England and Ireland. He believed, how- 


| ever, that great difficulties would lie in 


the way of an assimilation of the statute 
law of both countries without previous se- 
parate consolidation being carried out. He 
concurred with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, however, in giving 
his best wishes to the object which the 
right hon. Gentleman had in view. He 
also agreed with him in thinking that con- 
solidation of the whole statute law would 
never be properly effected till there was a 
department—either a Minister of Justice, 
or some other functienary or functionaries 
—which could devote themselves exclusive- 
ly to accomplishing the task. The pro- 
posal for such a department came from 
the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Mr. 
Napier), and it was received with favour 
on both sides of the House. It was there- 
fore hardly fair on the part of his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite to tell the 
Attorney General that in recommending 
such a department he was riding a hobby 
of his own. If there was a hobby, it was 
that of the late Chancellor of Ireland, 
taken up, however, and approved by the 
whole House, which had at the instance of 
that learned person voted an address to 
the Crown for the creation of such a de- 
partment. He had only to say that, in so 
far as he was concerned, it would be his 
care to promote as much as lay in his 
power the object which his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Whiteside) had in view. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he must protest 
against the system of increasing the pa- 
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trovage of the Crown in respect of the ad- 
ministration of justice ; and he regretted 
to say that it had increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. They 
had been paying the Statute Law Commis- 
sioners very large sums, and all that they 
had in return were certain Bills which were 
so badly drawn, that he doubted whether 
any Jaw officer of the Crown who had read 
them would venture to stand up in their 
defence. He had read them carefully and 
was prepared to say they were indefen- 
sible. The Bill on libels, for instance, 
must have been prepared by some young 
gentleman whose notions of the criminal 
law were so confused that nobody on either 
side of the Channel could make head or 
tail of his work. The money spent on 
that Commission had been thrown away. 
He (Mr. M‘Mahon) believed that if the 
law officers had entrusted the task to per- 
sons chosen by themselves, and on their 
own responsibility, the results would be 
infinitely more satisfactory. He hoped, 
too, the Reform Bill of the Government 
would begin by abolishing all previous acts 
relating to the representation, and would 
embody in itself the whole law on the sub- 
ject ; that would be setting a good example 
in the way of law reform. In this way 
they would soon have a consolidation of 
the Statute Law. Reference had been 
made to the Roman law; but though it 
was quite clear that the Institutes them- 
selves were the reverse of bulky, the Com- 
mentaries on those Institutes would fill 
twenty waggons. The same might be said 
of the French Code and its Commentaries. 
The English digests were not one whit 
larger than those of any other country ; 
and in proof of that he need only refer to 
the works of Viner or Bacon. As for the 
Code of New York, the House must re- 
member that that code was not carried 
without a dissolution of society. (‘* Oh, 
oh!’’) Yes; both houses of the Legisla- 
ture were virtually abolished, and the 
State had to resort to a convention—a 
step which it was not likely this country 
would ever be persuaded to take. Nor, 
indeed, was it necessary ; for it was quite 
as easy in England to ascertain what was 
the law upon any point as it was in any 
other part of the world. As for the pro- 
posal to create a Department of Justice, 
there was surely machinery sufficient in 
the Jaw officers of the Crown and the five 
ex-Chancellors. It might be said that the 
latter would not do the work, but if so, 
they ought to be made to do it. He 
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trusted the House would at all events 
scout the proposition of a Minister of 
Justice; for such an official was only 
known in France and in some other coun- 
tries where not law, but caprice, prevailed. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that in reply 
to the observations which had fallen from 
the Attorney General and other hon. and 
learned Gentlemen, wished to state that 
the number of statutes which these twelve 
Bills would get rid of was 264. The Bills 
had been drawn up by four experienced 
barristers; submitted to Mr. Justice Hayes, 
whose book on criminal law showed that 
his knowledge of the subject was second 
to that of no other learned Judge on the 
bench; afterwards examined by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and finally sane- 
tioned by the Cabinet, by whom the 
principles they asserted had been must 
carefully considered. He believed that 
several of the alterations proposed by 
those Bills raised questions which it was 
essential for the Cabinet to consi}cr—as, 
for instance, whether the punisliment of 
death should be abolished in all cases but 
treason and the premeditated taking of life, 
casting aside the distinction between actual 
and constructive malice, and whether the 
criminal code of the two countries ought 
to be assimilated. If Bills such as those 
came down to Parliament with the approval 
of the Cabinet, he could not see what there 
was to prevent the two Houses from dealing 
with them. The Attorney General said, 
‘Wait till we have a Department of Jus- 
tice ;”’ but he (Mr. Whiteside) ventured to 
predict that the Government would find 
much difficulty in carrying through the 
House the fiscal details which the establish- 
ment of such a department would necessi- 
tate. There were able lawyers in both 
Houses to consider Bills such as these; andin 
his own opinion the work would never be done 
except on the authority of a Cabinet. The 
law officers of the Crown possessed ample 
ability to direct them in the improvement 
of this measure, and it would redound to 
the credit of their administration if they 
could carry into effect a measure for the 
amelioration and consolidation of the laws 
of the two countries. [The ATTORNEY 
GENERAL: It was his desire to do so.] 
But the speech which they had heard 
rather went to show how difficult it was 
to do it, and how desirable it was to wait 
for the formation of some new department. 
He hoped that the country would soon 
have the advantage of a large, wise, and 
comprehensive measure. 


Procedure— Leave, 
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Mr. SLANEY observed that great de- 
lays had taken place in the improvements 
proposed to be made in the criminal laws 
of the two countries, owing to the late 
frequent changes of Government. They 
had received, however, a practical illustra- 
tion of a great improvement in the laws 
relating to the landed interest in Ireland, 
by the establishment of the Court for the 
Sale of Incumbered Estates. He did not 
see why, pending the passing of some more 
extensive measure, a similar institution 
should not be established in England, not, 
of course, compulsory, but depending upon 
the wishes of the applicants. He had no 
doubt but that the interests of individuals 
would induce them to adopt the plan of 
obtaining indefeasible titles to their es- 
tates. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he did not wish 
to prolong the discussion, but he must say 
he thought if hon. Members were really 
desirous of arriving at a just and sound 
conclusion, with regard to either the codi- 
fication or the consolidation of the law, 
they would not facilitate the attaining that 
object by bringing into one matter which 
had been clearly submitted to them dozens 
of others which were not immediately con- 
nected with it. The right hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Whiteside) had taken great pains with this 
subject, and as he (Mr. Walpole) was per- 
fectly acquainted with all that the right 
hon. and learned Member had dune upon it, 
assisted by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for England, he (Mr. 
Walpole) would venture to press upon the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
the consideration of what he believed to 
be a sound, safe, and practical scheme for 
the solution of the difficulty as far as the 
consolidation of the criminal law of England 
and Ireland was concerned. The first 
question which had occupied the attention 
of the late Government with reference to 
this subject was whether the law between 
the two countries should be assimilated or 
not, and it was agreed on all hands that it 
should be. The second question was whe- 
ther the law could be amended and amelio- 
rated, especially with reference to capital 
punishment. Upon that subject also there 
was an unanimous opinion in the affirma- 
tive. The third was the knotty question 
with reference to the law for conspiracy to 
murder, whether the laws on this subject 
of the two countries could be put on the 
same footing. It was also acknowledged 
that this ought to be done, Having come 
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to these conclusions, the Government next 
considered whether the law of England 
and Ireland could be placed together in 
one set of Statutes, so that Parliament 
might adopt them without any reference to 
Commissions on a department of justice. 
They thought that possibly that could be 
done. His right hon. and learned Friend 
had therefore prepared five or six Bills for 
the assimilation, amelioration, and consoli- 
dation of the criminal law of the two 
countries, England and Ireland, and when 
they had the responsibility of one Govern- 
ment having recommended a measure of 
that description which was a part only of 
the great Question of the consolidation of 
the law, he (Mr. Walpole) would ask 
whether they wanted anything more than 
the responsibility of another Government 
in confirming and adopting it. It was in- 
cumbent upon the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General, than whom no one was more 
competent, to examine the criminal law in 
England and Ireland, as proposed to be 
consolidated, and see whether the laws 
of the two countries could not be as- 
similated in this respect. If he thought 
they could, he (Mr. Walpole) would advise 
his hon. and learned Friend, if he would 
allow him to tender the advice, to take up 
the subject at once, to consult criminal 
lawyers, in whom he had confidence, to see 
whether the Bills would really ameliorate 
and consolidate the laws of the two coun- 
tries, and then to state how far or with what 
amendments he would be prepared to 
accept them. If he proceeded with the 
measures he would meet with all possible 
support on that the Opposition side of 
the House. They would then have stated 
in one set of statutes the settled law of 
the country. The present, at any rate, 
was a good beginning, and he (Mr. 
Walpole) conceived that by this means 
they would be better able to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion than by talking 
about Departments and Ministers of Jus- 
tice, or handing the matter over to Com- 
mittees and Commissions. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that 
there were now five retired Lord Chancellors 
who, he felt persuaded, would be ready to 
lend their aid to the solution of this ques- 
tion, instead of throwing all the work into 
the hands of the present Lord Chancellor. 
Then there was the late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, than whom it would be impos- 
sible to find a better man for the purpose, 
whether his industry or his learning were 
considered. He begged to offer these sug- 
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gestions for the consideration of these 
Jearned persons. 

Leave given. 

Bills to consolidate, assimilate, and amend 
the Statute Law of England and Ireland, 
with respect to the Administration of Jus- 
tice in Criminal Cases, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wurresive, Sir Fitzroy 
KeEtty, and Mr. Waxpo.e. 

Bills presented and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Thursday, 14th July. 


METROPOLIS GAS REGULATION. 
LEAVE. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate 
the proceedings of gas companies and 
others supplying the metropolis with gas. 
He did not expect any opposition to the 
Motion. The subject had occupied the 
attention of two Committees of the House 
in two different Sessions, but it would 
perhaps be more convenient if he deferred 
any remarks till hon. Members had had 
an opportunity of seeing how he proposed 
to deal with the subject. 

Leave given. 

Bill to regulate the proceedings of Gas 
Companies and others supplying the Me- 
tropolis with Gas, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Jonny Sneriey, Mr. Byne, Mr. 
Joun Locke, and Mr. AYRTON. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty.” 

Queen’s Speech referred. 

Viscount PALMERSTON moved that 
Mr. Massey do take the Chair. 

Motion agreed to. 

Queen’s Speech read. 

On Question ‘‘ That a Supply be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty,” 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) whether, before the House 
went into Committee of Supply, any gene- 
ral financial statement would be made as 
to the income and expenditure of the coun- 
try. For a year and six months there had 
been no such statement ; during the last 
four months expenditure had been going 
on without any general statement; and 
probably no House of Commons knew less 
about the expenditure than the present. 
It was very desirable that an outline at 
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least of the financial position of the country 
at the present moment should be made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer before 
the House went into Committee of Supply. 

Viscoust PALMERSTON: Perhaps 
the hon. Baronet will have the goodness to 
repeat his question when my right hon, 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
shall—as I hope he will very soon—take 
his seat in this House. He will be much 
better able to answer the question than I 
am. 

Resolved—That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty ; 

Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 

House resumed. 


Blackburn— Observations. 


House adjourned at half-after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 1, 1859. 


Minutzs.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Earl 
of Devon—after the Death of his Father. 
Took the Oath.—Several Lords. 
Pustic Birrts.—1* Attornies and Solicitors ; 
Church Rates, 


APPOINTMENT OF MR, JUSTICE BLACK- 
BURN.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Lorp LYNDHURST: My Lords, I wish 
to call your Lordships’ attention to a recent 
appointment to the judicial bench—the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Blackburn to a puisne 
judgeship in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
I have been asked who is Mr. Blackburn ? 
and a journal which takes us all to task by 
turns has asked somewhat indignantly, 
‘*Who is Mr. Blackburn? Who is Mr. 
Blackburn?” I take leave to answer that 
he is a very learned person, a very sound 
lawyer, an admirable arguer of a law case, 
and from his general acquirements emi- 
nently fitted for a seat on the bench. These 
appointments are exclusively in the hands 
of the Lord Chancellor ; he is solely re- 
sponsible for them ; but of this I am sure, 
that if the distinguished Judge who now 
presides in the Queen’s Bench—a Judge 
remarkable for his knowledge of law, and 
for the admirable manner in which he 
applies it—had been consulted, he would 
have cordially concurred in the judgment of 
my noble and learned Friend on the wool- 
sack. I owe this explanation to the learned 
Judge, Mr. Justice Blackburn—and I owe 
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it also to my noble and learned Friend, 
though I know he can always take good 
eare of himself. I am one of those who 
think it of great importance that the public 
should not entertain any doubt or any 
jealousy with respect to appointments to 
the judicial bench. I hope my noble and 
learned Friend will allow me to take this 
opportunity of congratulating him on his 
elevation—on his having attained every- 
thing that he has ever looked forward to. 
We may say of him in the words of the 
poet :— 

“Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 

As the weird sisters promised.” 

Without being a countryman of my noble 
and learned Friend, I may take credit to 
myself for a species of foresight, having 
on a former occasion predicted the advance- 
ment of my noble and learned Friend. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I should 
not have taken any notice of this question, 
“Who is Mr. Blackburn?” had not my 
noble and learned Friend thought fit to put 
the question and to answer it. I knew 
nothing of Mr. Blackburn, except what I 
knew from having seen him practice in the 
Court over which I presided. I have no 
private intimacy, and I declare, on my 
word of honour, I don’t know of what side 
he is in polities. But I have known him 
as a sound, good, and able lawyer; one of 
the ablest in Westminster Hall. My only 
object was to appoint the person who I 
thought would best discharge the duties of 
a Judge in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
That was my sole object, and I have no 
reason to believe that it has not been 
attained. It is said that Mr. Blackburn 
had not a silk gown, but in former times 
that was never held to be test of fitness for 
the judicial bench. Lord Tenterden never 
had a silk gown, and a noble and learned 
Friend of mine, who was one of the most 
distinguished Judges that ever presided in 
Westminster Hall, had not a silk gown. I 
am convinced that the more Mr. Justice 
Blackburn’s qualities and abilities become 
known the more will his appointment be 
approved. 

Lor>y WENSLEYDALE said, he had 
been much astonished at the remarks made 
in various quarters as to the conduct of his 
noble and Jearned Friend in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Blackburn. He believed that 
no abler man could have been selected for 
the appointment. He was very glad to 
hear his noble and learned Friend say that 
he had no acquaintance with Mr. Black- 
burn’s politics. He thought that, however, 
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the higher offices of State might be dis- 
tributed on these considerations, it would 
be impolitic to make the appointments to 
the judicial bench dependent on any other 
ground than attainments in legal learning. 
He believed that the conduct of his noble 
and learned Friend was animated by a 
desire to appoint only the best man that 
could be found. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he did not 
know anything of the merits of Mr. Black- 
burn, but he rose to say that in making 
appointments to the judicial bench, the 
circumstance of the individual not having 
a silk gown was never taken into considera- 
tion at all. When he recommended Mr. 
Justice Willes that gentleman had not a 
silk gown, and he had never heard any ob- 
jection made to his appointment on that 
account, 


Observations. 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY (No. 2) BILL. 


On the Motion that this Bill be now 
read a third time, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY ex- 
pressed a hope that in future Her Majesty’s 
Government would not enter into contract 
with any company except subject to the 
conditions that the contract should be laid 
before Parliament, and should not be 
binding until Parliament had approved 
it, and that such contract should be em- 
bodied in a Bill, which Bill should, so far 
at least as it affected the public interests, 
be treated as a public Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the subject 
alluded to by his noble Friend was under 
the consideration of the Government. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was glad 
to hear the statement of the noble Earl ; 
but he hoped that the Government would 
uot by any statement tie themselves down 
to a position that they would not under 
any circumstances give their countenance 
to schemes for the public benefit, or inter- 
fere without the sanction of Parliament, 
because in his opinion such a course would 
be both impracticable and injudicious. 

Bill read 3°, with the Amendment, and 
passed. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp VIVIAN rose, to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for War what were the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to Volunteer Corps ; whether 
they adopt the views of the late Adminis- 
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tration, or whether they are disposed to 
supply a sufficient quantity of arms for 
practice purposes ? He ventured to take 
this the earliest opportunity of eliciting 
from the Under-Secretary for War some 
information with regard to the intention of 
the Government on a subject of great im- 
portance, and one which demanded imme- 
diate attention and decision. In the month 
of May last, two circulars were issued by 
the late Secretary for War with reference 
to the formation of rifle corps. Under the 
conditions of one of them, arms and ac- 
coutrements were not to be supplied to 
rifle corps without expense. He much re- 
gretted the mode in which the matter had 
been treated by the late Government. He 
felt that the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment showed that they were making a 
concession to a public feeling, at that time 
very strongly expressed, rather than ex- 
hibiting any wish for the formation of 
these corps. In fact, that circular, he 
believed, tended rather to thwart than to 
aid the efforts of those who wished to see 
such corps established. Being Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a sea-board county, bounded 
on the one side by the English on the 
other by the Bristol Channel, and which 
had Plymouth—rather a tempting bait to 
an invader—at its eastern extremity he 
felt it to be his duty to afford every en- 
couragement to the formation of volunteer 
corps, and he addressed a letter to the 
late Secretary for War, suggesting that 
it was desirable that a certain supply of 
arms should be issued to the proposed corps 
for the purposes of practice. Unfortu- 
nately his suggestion was not attended to, 
although he represented that in his county 
a large and efficient force might with such 
aid from Government be raised. What he 
wished to ascertain was, whether the pre- 
sent Government was disposed to encourage 
volunteering in the country, and especially 
in the sea-board counties, by supplying 
arms to corps that might be formed. He 
ventured to hope that Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government would give more encou- 
ragement than the last to the formation of 
these important means of national defence, 
not only by supplying them with a sufficient 
quantity of arms, but that they would ap- 
point competent non-commissioned officers 
for instructing them in the use of arms, 
and drilling them. 

Lord AVELAND thought, that the 
claims of the Militia should be considered. 
He begged to ask the Under Secretary at 
War what steps had been taken, or were 
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proposed to be taken, to afford instraction 
in musketry practice, or the use of the 
rifle, to the Staff of the disembodied Mi- 
litia, so that they might be competent to 
teach their men; and whether Enfield 
rifles had been issued to them, or tothe 
regiments of Militia ordered for training ? 
He found that a large proportion of the 
disembodied militia regiments still used 
the old arm, and that the officers were 
unable to give the men any instruction 
in others of a better description. He had 
brought this question before the Govern- 
ment for a year and a-half ; but now that 
other noble Lords were mooting it, and as 
large bodies of men seemed anxious to come 
forward and join these volunteer corps, 
he thought it his duty to claim the atten- 
tion of the Government and to express a 
hope that it would be given to this sub. 
ject in regard to the militia, and to put 
in what he considered this prior claim for 
rifles, and instructions how to use them. 
Tne Eart or RIPON said, he was 
grateful to his noble Friend (Lord Vivian) 
for having given him the opportunity 
which his question afforded of stating to 
their Lordships what were the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference 
to a subject which had excited great public 
interest, and which had received much 
attention from many of their Lordships, 
His noble Friend had reminded them, 
to a certain extent, of the position 
in which the question stood when the 
present Government entered upon office. 
As he had stated, early in the month of May 
last, the late Government gave their sanc- 
tion to the desire expressed by the public 
for the formation of volunteer rifle corps 
in different parts of the country; and in 
the course of that month two circulars 
were issued from the War Office—one on 
the 12th, and the other on the 25th—the 
first of which, addressed to the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties, informed them 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to sanction the formation of those 
corps upon certain conditions. Those con- 
ditions were that the formation of the corps 
should be recommended by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county; that it should be 
formed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Volunteer Act of 44th Geo, IIL; 
that the members of the corps should take 
upon themselves all the expenses of the 
corps ; and that the rules and regulations 
for the government of the corps should be 
submitted to the approval of the Secretary 
of State. Up to the present time only 12 
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companies had becn formed under the | 
circular so issued. The second circular 
contained able directions with regard to | 
the management, discipline, and organi- 
zation of these corps, but did not in any | 
respect change the principles laid down | 
in the first. When his right hon. Friend, 
the present Secretary for War entered 
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| tion of any corps. In the first place, the 
‘Secretary of State would require to be 
| satisfied that they were able to provide a 


Observations. 


safe and adequate range for rifle practice ; 


an officer would be appointed to inspect the 
range proposed to be established, which 
must at least be 200 yards in length, and 
that officer must be satisfied that it was 


office he found affairs in this condition. | fitted for the purpose for which it was in- 
There was a large number of projects | tended. The second condition was that 
for the formation of rifle corps; but, as | the corps should provide a safe place for 
he had already stated, only twelve had | the custody of the arms entrusted to them, 
actually presented themselves in an official | ‘and also a competent person to take charge 
shape. The Government readily acknow- of them. The sclection of that person, 
ledged the public spirit and loyal feeling | and the expenses necessary to be incurred 
which had actuated so many of Her | for the purpose, would be left to themselves, 
Majesty’s subjects in coming forward to. _ subject to the sanction of the Lords- Lieu- 
form these corps; and it was their full tenant. In the third place, the Govern- 
intention to carry out the views of the late ment would require that the rules and 
Government in respect to the sanction and | regulations for the government of the corps 
encouragement which should be given to| should be submitted to the Secretary of 
them. When his right hon. Friend entered | State, and be approved and sanctioned by 
office the turning point seemed to have ' him. And lastly, the corps would be subject 
been reached with regard to this question, | to inspection by a proper military officer to 
and upon the course which the movement | be sent down for that purpose by the Go- 
might take in the next few months, or even| vernment. When these conditions had 
a shorter period than that, appeared to de- | been complied with and sanction given to 
pend whether these corps would be really | the formation of the corps, rifles in the pro- 
military bodies in the proper sense of the | portion he had mentioned would: be issued 
word or be mere rifle clubs. The only ad- | for instruction and drill, and the Govern- 
vantage which could be derived for defen- ment would be prepared to arm the volun- 
sive purposes from institutions of the latter teers completely in the event of that of 








class was, that they might thereby obtain | 
a considerable number of persons through- | 
out the country who would be practised | 
in shooting with the rifle; but in any other | 
sense they would not be military bodies. 
Desiring to give encouragement to the feel- | 
ing which had actuated so many persons in 
forming these corps, and at the same time | 
wishing to ensure, as far as possible, that | 
the utmost benefits should be derived from 
these voluntary organizations, the Secre- | 
tary of State and the Government had | 
determined to deviate from the course | 
which had been followed by the late Ad- | 
ministration in one or two points, one of | 
them of special importance being that , 
which his noble Friend had alluded to in 
the latter part of his question. Instead | 
of declining to supply any arms what- 
ever to these corps, and leaving them. 
to be provided entirely at the expense of 
the members, the Government had de- | 
termined to issue arms at the rate of | 
twenty-five stand of rifles for every hun- | 
dred men who might be enrolled, and to | 
issue them upon certain conditions. These | 
conditions were four innumberand would be 
made necessary preliminaries to the sane- 
VOL, CLIV. [rmrp serizs]. ' 


which he trusted there was no present 
‘danger, an invasion. In addition to this 
the Government had decided—still follow- 
ing in the steps of their predecessors in 


| oftice—to allow the staff of the disembodied 


militia to be employed for the purpose of 
| instructing the rifle corps in drill, for which 
‘the corps would be required to pay them 
a shilling a day, and to provide them with 
| sufficient billet or lodging. And now, in 
reply to the question which had been put to 
him by the noble Baron (Lord Aveland), 


he believed he might say that it was in con- 


templation to provide means for instruct- 
ing in musketry, at the Hythe School of 
Musketry, a certain number of adjutants 
and sergeants of the staff of the disem- 
bodied militia. The matter was not yet 
| finally settled, however, but was waiting 
the decision of His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief. He believed it was 
contemplated to afford means, in the course 
of the present summer, for the instruction 
of something like twenty-five adjutants and 
100 sergeants of the disembodied militia, 
at Hythe; and, of course, such a measure 
as that would add greatly to the facilities 


for drill of cither the militia or the volun- 
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teer riflecorps. The drill sergeants ought 
not to constitute a permanent charge to 
these corps, because, so far as the ordi- 
nary purposes of drill were concerned, they 
would, before long, be able to provide them- 
selves with instructors from the members 
of their own body. But to secure to them 
still more advantage in respect to musketry 
instruction His Royal Highness had de- 
cided that a modified course of musketry 
instruction at Hythe should be open to the 
officers and members of the volunteer corps, 
to commence at the end of July and to 
continue fourteen days; the expense, of 
course, being borne by the officers them- 
selves, His (the Earl of Ripon’s) remarks 
up to this point had applied chiefly to rifle 
volunteers; but Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained an especially strong sense of 
the utility of forming artillery corps, and 
trusted that the Lords-Lieutenants of mari- 
time counties would use their best endea- 
vours to promote in their districts the 
establishment of corps of that kind. In 
accordance with the decision of the late 
Government, guns, ammunition, and in- 
struction would be supplied to such corps; 
the guns and ammunition to be under 
the charge of the Royal Artillery. In 
the event of invasion those artillery corps 


would prove most valuable, by setting free 
the Royal Artillery for service in the field. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State thought that it was necessary to pro- 
ceed in regard to these matters somewhat 


cautiously. The movement was as yet in 
its infancy, and it was undesirable to come 
to any positive decision until they could see 
what course its development would be 
likely to take. Consequently, it was only 
contemplated at present that the organiza- 
tion should be by companies; and that any 
other arrangement should be left for con- 
sideration hereafter—but a circular would 
be issued to the Lords-Lieutenants of coun- 
ties as soon as possible, containing the con- 
ditions upon which these corps were to be 
formed. Her Majesty’s Government, he 
might repeat, were fully sensible of the 
public spirit which had animated those who 
had come forward to organize these corps, 
they believed that corps of this description 
would be very valuable for defensive pur- 
poses and it was the object of his right 
hon. Friend to make them as efficient as 
possible consistently with the principles 
that must govern corps of volunteers. 
With regard to the second question of the 
noble Lord (Lord Aveland) as to the supply 
of Enfield rifles to the militia, he believed 
The Earl of Ripon 
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that assistance of that kind might be given 
to the staff of the disembodied militia as 
soon as there were persons upon that staff 
who had been at Hythe, and were capable 
of instructing the rest of the staff in the 
use of those rifles. Indeed, as to the dis- 
embodied militia generally, it was naturally 
the wish of the Government to supply them 
with the rifles; but that must be a gradual 
process, and dependant upon other de- 
mands for the supply of rifles; he was 
therefore unable to inform the noble Lord 
when it was likely that the views of the 
Government in that respect would be com- 
pletely carried into effect. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH 
said, there was one point in the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the noble Earl 
who had just spoken to which he wished 
briefly to advert. The first condition which 
he understood was laid down by the Go- 
vernment before they would consent to 
supply volunteer corps with arms was that 
they should procure a space of ground for 
practice to the extent of 300 yards free 
from all danger, and that their proceed- 
ings should take place under the inspec- 
tion of a public officer. Now, that ap- 
peared to be a very proper course to take; 
but he must remind his noble Friend that 
all these new rifle corps must, in point of 
fact, be set on foot in towns, inasmuch 
as it would be found quite impossible to 
establish them in the country districts, 
where the population was so widely distri- 
buted. Now, that being so, their Lord- 
ships must bear in mind that there were 
in the vicinity of towns so many footpaths 
that, unless Parliament interposed, it would 
be impossible to find a sufficient length of 
ground for the necessary practice of the 
various corps. The Legislature might, he 
thought, so far interfere as to give autho- 
rity to the commanding officer, by public 
notice, and the posting of sentries, to 
cause the footpaths to be stopped up during 
the hours of practice ; otherwise no effi- 
cient training in the use of the rifle could 
ve carried on. 

Tue Eart or RIPON said that, al- 
though their Lordships might be willing to 
pass an Act of Parliament for the purpose 
to which the noble Earl referred, yet it 
would, he feared, be extremely difficult to 
procure the assent of the House of Com- 
mons to such a measure. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
understood that 25 per cent. of the rifles 
necessary for the practice of volunteer 
corps were to be supplied to them by the 
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Government. He should like to know | might be signed on British soil, proclaim- 
whether that 25 per cent. was to be re- ing the glorious triumph of French arms ; 
garded as a loan for practice only, or the French eagles might stream from every 
whether each of the 10U men who com- steeple from Acton to Ealing and from 
posed a company were to provide their Ealing to Harrow; the very prospect was 
own rifles. “enough to throw every Frenchman into a 

Lorp VIVIAN said, the noble Earl| transport of joy, and that, too, although 
must bear in mind that the corps in ques-| he might be perfectly aware that not a 


tion were merely volunteer corps, and that 
the 25 per cent of rifles would be supplied 
to them merely for the purposes of prac- | 
tice. 

Lorv HOWDEN said, there was one | 
word—the word ‘‘ invasion’’—which had 


occurred in the speech of his noble Friend 


_ caleulating Englishman. 


single one of his countrymen would return 
home to tell the tale. Such a state of 
feeling was incomprehensible to a cold, 
He should, how- 
ever implore their Lordships not to indulge 
in the ecut-and-dry supposition that an in- 
vasion of our shores was a thing impos- 


the Under Secretary for War, and to which | sible, or to measure the probability of it 
he wished to advert, because he believed it | by mere politico-economical considerations. 
to be a word to which the same idea did | It must not be imagined that because there 
not attach on this as upon the other side of were so many material and industrial in- 


the Channel. Entirely different opinions 
were entertained here from those which 
prevailed in France as to the motives by 
which an invasion of this country might be 
prompted, and the results to which it might 
lead. The English were a cold-blooded, 
ealeulating people, who sought to know the 
value of a thing in coming to a decision with 
respect to it. They could not understand 
the meaning of such a wanton effusion of 
blood and treasure as would be occasioned 
by any attempt on the part of France to in- 
vade our shores, unless they coupled with 
the idea of the will to do so the expecta- 
tion on the part of Frenchmen to sueceed 
in conquering England. Now, that was a 
very logical view to take of the subject, but 
itwasnot French. Ife did not believe that 


the idea of conquering this country had 
ever entered into the head of any sane 
Frenchman, any more than any sane Eng- 
lishman had ever entertained the notion 
that we should allow ourselves to be con- 


quered by France. He felt assured that 
no Frenehman had ever dreamt of taking 
possession of this island ; but he felt almost 
equally certain that every Frenchman living 
dreamt both by day and night of humiliat- 
ing this country, and robbing her of the 
position which she alone maintained among 
the nations of Europe—that of possessing 
an inviolate soil. Thousands of persons in 
England scouted the very thought of an in- 
vasion. They asked, ‘* What is the use 
of it?’” They said, “It could have no 
permanent result.’’ The people of France 
were aware that it could not; but then 
they did not adopt the same mode of reason- 
ing on the subject. A forlorn hope might 
enter some miserable village inhabited by 





six fishermen and a ploughboy, a bulletin 


terests involved in the question it ought 
not to be viewed in a serious light. He 
had heard similar arguments urged in 1830 
against a change of dynasty, and in 1848 
against the possibility of a revolution break- 
ing out in France; yet their Lordships 
knew what had taken place on both these 
oecasions—he hoped it would not prove the 
same on the third occasion. He should, 
above all things, beseech their Lordships 
not to have recourse to sentimentalities. 
He knew well what the Imperialists thought 
of the English alliance. They said nothing 
against it. They seemed to look upon it 
as a very fine idea, a very excellent thing 
in its way. They spoke of it as the French 
philosophers of the Encyclopédie had spoken 
of the Christian religion at the end of the 
last century. They called it a beautiful 
invention, but one that had performed its 
task. They said, ‘‘ son temps est fait.” 
He did not make these statements lightly 
or for the mere pleasure of doing so. He 
resided in France, and his social relations 
were chiefly in that country. Nothing, 
therefore, could be a greater misfortune to 
him than that such an event as that to 
which he alluded should take place. But 
breathing the atmosphere by which he was 
surrounded in France, he could not help 
hearing and seeing that the great motive 
which had urged the Emperor Napoleon to 
wage war against Austria was to make a 
general, though a tacit appeal to all the 
nations of Europe, except that of which he 
was the head, to unsettle themselves. The 
appeal was made to Poland, to Hungary, 
perhaps to Ireland—in a word, to every 
country—for the purpose, as it were, of 
producing a general dislocation of the 
affairs of the world ; with what object he 
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could not say, inasmuch as he could not 
presume to fathom the depths of the mind 
of him who now acted a chief part on the 
Continent of Europe. He should not ven- 
ture to divine what might be the next move 
of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
the French on the political chess-board. 
He could not prophesy whether he would 
checkmate the world or be checkmated 
himself. But, be that as it might, he was 
anxious that the Government of England, 
be it Whig, Radical, or Conservative, 
should be as well aware as he was that the 
only way to unite together all parties in 
France—Republicans, Imperialists, Orlean- 
ists and Legitimists—would be to enter 
into a war with this country. Such a war 
was the only one which would ever be uni- 
versally popular in France, and, however 
reckless the attempt to invade England 
might be—however devoid of all rational 
hope of success—there was not a single 
widow in France who would not give her 
last son, or a single beggar who would not 
give his last penny, to carry out such a 
project. 

THe Eart or HARDWICKE asked 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to arm completely the volun- 
teer corps as soon as that object could be 
effected. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought his noble 
Friend had sufficiently explained that 
twenty-five rifles were to be supplied to 
every hundred men. It was thought that 
the various corps would thus have ample 
means of instruction in firing these wea- 
pons. Some of the members would, no 
doubt, supply themselves at their own cost 
with rifles like those of the Government, 
so as to be able to use the same ammuni- 
tion ; and, in case of invasion, the whole 
corps would, of course, be placed in pos- 
session of these weapons. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, his 
objection to this plan was that by supply- 
ing arms to the rifle corps they would be 
likely to enlist a class of men whom it was 
the special object of the late Government 
to avoid enlisting — namely, those who 
would otherwise join the army or the mili- 
tia. In proposing to furnish rifles to this 
extent he hoped the Government had in- 
formed themselves as to the actual supply 
of these arms ; for the promise seemed to 
him a very large one. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE admitted 
that if, in dealing with these volunteer 
corps they reduced the number of recruits 
for the army or militia, they would be do- 
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ing great injury indeed. But would that 
be the case if arms were granted, as pro- 
posed, for purposes of practice? Their 
Lordships must recollect how very heavy 
would still be the expense to Members 
of rifle corps. The Government did not 
intend to furnish them with aeccoutre- 
ments or with a practice ground ; neither 
were the members to receive any pay; and 
he was certain that these were not terms 
likely to be accepted by men who would 
join the army or militia. It was the opinion 
of the Government that though it would 
not be right to throw upon the eountry any 
greater expense for the issue of arms than 
was now proposed, it was not desirable to 
render these corps too select or to prevent 
such persons from joining them as would 
be willing to do so on receiving this very 
moderate assistance. They thought the 
corps should be composed of all clas- 
ses. Another object was attained by the 
proposed issue, for the Government would 
thereby acquire a right to insist on the 
safe custody of these rifles, besides in- 
suring that they should always be found 
efficient when wanted, and not in such 
a state as a delicate weapon of the 
kind would probably fall into if left to in- 
dividual care and custody. With regard 
to the other point raised by the noble Earl, 
he could only say that: in Nottingham his 
first step had been to consult the officer 
commanding the militia in that county, as 
to how far the formation of rifle corps 
would be likely to impede the recruiting 
for the militia, and that officer said he was 
convinced that the enlistment of men for 
the line and the militia would not be in- 
terfered with by the encouragement of 
those volunteer bodies. 

Tue Eart or DERBY agreed with the 
noble Duke in thinking that the proposed 
corps would not be likely to interfere with 
the enlistment for either the line or the 
militia, because the men who joined the 
rifle corps would belong to an altogether 
superior class. He did not, therefore, ob- 
ject to the course which the Government 
intended to take in thus going somewhat 
beyond the scheme of the late Ministry, 
provided they had satisfied themselves that 
they would not be unduly encroaching up- 
on the supply of rifles for the regular ser- 
vice, in fulfilling the obligations they had 
taken upon themselves. The supply of 
Enfield rifles for the use of the army, whe- 
ther by the efforts of the trade or of the 
Government factory, appeared to the late 
Government insufficient to warrant them in 
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otherwise. disposing of any considerable 
proportion of these aris, and upon those 
grounds it was that they had not thought it 
expedient to provide these corps with rifles, 
If the present Government had satisfied 
themselves that there was an abundance 
of rifles, and if they thought they could 
without inconvenience meet the demands 
of the volunteer corps, he had not a word 
to say against such an arrangement ; but 
the late Government had come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

THe Duke or NEWCASTLE replied 
that the question mooted by the noble 
Earl had been carefully considered by the 
Secretary for War, who had satisfied him- 
self that from the number of rifles now in 
store, and coming in weekly, ample means 
would be provided for meeting the wants of 
the volunteer corps. 

THE Kart or SANDWICH suggested 
that the disembodied officers of militia 
should be supplied with the Enfield rifle, 
so as to be the better qualified to instruct 
the volunteer corps. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
asked whether the Government intended to 
embody the Irish militia, and said that at- 
tention ought to be directed to the use of 
the arms of those regiments, which were 
usually found in the very worst condition. 

In reply to the Ear or AIRLIE, 

Tue Eart or RIPON said, he thought 
he had stated that the Government did not 
intended to supply these corps with any 
musketry instruction at the public expense; 
but the illustrious Duke the Commander- 
in-Chief had made arrangements which 
would euable the volunteer officers, if they 
thought fit, to go through a modified course 
of instruction at Hythe. With regard to 
the embodiment of Irish militia, that was 
a question which he was not prepared to 
answer without notice. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM: After the la- 
mentable accounts which have reached us 
during the last two days—lamentable as 
every one must feel them, whatever be his 
opinions or his wishes respecting the war, 
I rise to discharge a duty to this House, 
to the country, and to humanity. Closing 
my ears to the shouts of triumph raised by 
one party, to the murmurs of others com- 
plaining that such enormous carnage should 
have had no result, and to the cries 
of the defeated, disappointed it is said, 
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perhaps untruly, in their hopes of abating 
the nuisance of a free Government in their 
neighbourhood—from these I turn aside, 
that I may give utterance to the thoughts 
which should be uppermost in all men’s 
minds towards what party soever in the con- 
test they may lean. A slaughter has been 
committed unexampled in the history of our 
race; and at the time I speak it has not 
ceased The British Senate has been called 
the refuge of oppressed nations ; whether it 
deserves that title or not, I know that it is 
the refuge of suppressed feelings; of right 
feeling and sound principles ; the lacerated 
feelings of humanity, and the outraged 
seuse of justice. The heartfelt sorrow for 
what has befallen so large a portion of our 
fellow creatures—the heavy censures—the 
deep indignation roused against the per- 
petrators of that enormous slaugliter, can 
find no vent elsewhere ; stifled, or altoge- 
ther suppressed in some countries by the 
arbitrary commands of despotic power— 
drowned in others by the clamour of popu- 
lar violence. But here those natural feel- 
ings are the cherished growth of the soil ; 
and in this high court of justice they 
charge by a name technically familiar to 
us, which I abstain from using, the wilful 
authors of the war, be they who they may, 
by whatever motives actuated, whether 
stimulated by the thirst of vain glory, or 
moved by the cold calculations of selish 
interest, or possessed with the jealousy of 
free institutions, or inflamed with the lust 
of conquest — whoever they be, and by 
whatever passions incited, the wilful authors 
of the most unprovoked and indefensible 
war ever waged, and their guilty accom- 
plices, have dyed the plains of Italy and 
made her rivers flow with the blood of in- 
nocent men—innocent because the dupes 
of their arts or compelled as unwilling 
instruments in their hands. But let us be 
just to France. Her ruler has disclaimed 
for her all desire of conquest, or aggran- 
dizement ; and so far I verily believe that 
the French people will be no gainers in 
any manner of way. They will bear the 
burthen, will pay the cost without receiving 
the profit. The crop is raised with their 
blood, but they will not reap the harvest. 
Then who is to gain by the horrible carnage 
of which the Lombard plains are now the 
scene? Is it the Italian people? No one 
more earnestly desires than myself to see 
the oppression ccase under which they have 
so long suffered. In every quarter from 
north to south that people has been griev- 
ously misruled ; and no one would rejoice 
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more at their freeing themselves from the 
Austrian yoke and their other burthens. 
But when I contemplate the policy which 
seems now to prevail, I am thrown back in 
my recollection to the evil times which 
some of your Lordships, with myself, are 
old enough to remember, and to remember 
with horror—I mean the wholesale dealing 
in revolt and insurrection of the National 
Convention. I speak of their celebrated 
decree of the 19th of November, 1792, 
which, if it did not begin, extended the 
war over Europe, and continued it for 
above twenty years—the decree holding out 
the hand of fellowship to whatever people 
should revolt against their rulers, and not 
only giving them countenance, but offering 
the assistance of their armies, and iystruct- 
ed their generals wherever an insurrection 
had happened to protect all engaged in it 
from the punishment which they had in- 
curred. At the present day the course is 
not by decrees, but by acts and deeds, 
showing the insurgents that they may ex- 
pect help; and the traffic in revolt is not as 
in 1792, carried on wholesale but by retail. 
One day it is the north of Italy against 
Austria; another it is the Duchies against 
their rulers; a third day it is Hungary 
against Austria; a fourth, it is the States 
of the Church and the Legations against the 
Pope. All are parts of a system called that 
of Nationalities in the north of Italy, and 
everywhere else. It is singular, too, how 
in adopting the system of 1792 and 1793, 
they have also adopted the language of 
those dismal times. I speak not of France, 
but one of her allies, an ally in whose do- 
minions every effort was made, every mode 
resorted to for rousing a warlike spirit and 
breaking the peace. I have seen with my 
own eyes the topics used by the Govern- 
ment press in that country, and the excite- 
ments to war in daily effusions of the war 
party,—that is the Ministerial party. The 
remedies were of various kinds and applied 
in different ways. But the first I chiefly 
remember, and remember haying seen 
with no little horror, was this,—‘* War, 
it is true, may be an evil; but there 
are many evils in this world of ours; ills 
there must be and wars;’’ and it was 
added, ‘‘ National independence, the libe- 
ration of oppressed peoples, is a tree that 
requires a sufficient manuring of human 
corpses’ (un engrais sufisant de cadavres 
humains). Now, in the days of the Com- 


mittee of Public Safety, St. Just, the exe- 
crable accomplice of Robespierre, employ- 
ed the same expressions, * Liberty,” he 
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said, *’ must be founded upon mountains of 
human corpses’’ (monceaux de cadavres). 
I had fondly hoped that the last war had 
been waged in the name of liberty, but un- 
happily we have lived to see in that dese- 
crated name massacres so horrible in their 
extent, and attended with such unheard-of 
cruelty, that the mind recoils from the 
contemplation. The war, it may be said, 
has gone too far to be stopped ; but I trust 
that England will interfere at the very 
earliest moment for the restoration of peace, 
and that, too, without ever asking who 
wasto blame. Let it be the rule to make 
bygones, bygones ; let us say both parties 
are equally to blame, or all alike blameless, 
It is to be hoped that the losing party may 
perceive that by persisting in an unequal 
contest she will only lose the more. It is 
greatly to be dreaded that Germany may 
be induced to take part in the struggle. 
There can be no doubt there ex:sts already 
too much disposition to break the peace in 
that quarter; and if the sword were once 
drawn there, no man ean tell to what ex- 
tent the war may go, or when it may 
end. There isno actual attack threatened 
against Germany ; the danger is only that 
of a possibility ; and it is therefore earn- 
estly to be desired that every effort may 
be made to keep Prussia from engaging in 
hostilities, and to prevent that greatest of 
all calamitics, a general war. I have no 
fear of an invasion of this country, and I 
think my noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Howden) has taken a too gloomy view 
of the feelings of the French people 
on that subject. I firmly believe that all 
persons of respectability in France, all 
educated persons, all persons of property, 
they who represent public opinion, are hos- 
tile to the present war, and lament that 
it should have broken out. The multi- 
tude armed, and unarmed, may indeed 
have had their heads turned by temporary 
success, just as they would, on the other 
hand, be the first to be cast down by 
any reverse of fortune ; but they are not 
those to whom we must look for sound 
public opinion. The whole country was 
averse to this war until it was actually be- 
gun, and then the reprobation of it dimi- 
nished with the excitement of the oceurring 
events. But it is still strongly disliked by 
the bulk of the community. That dislike 
is nothing compared to what would be felt 
and loudly expressed by all classes were the 
Government to break with this country. I 
firmly believe that no act of the Govern- 
ment could excite greater indignation than a 
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quarrel with England. But is that any 
reason why we should not be prepared ? 
Quite the contrary. We say to Franee, 
‘‘We don’t distrust you, we don’t believe 
that you will do us any wrong ; we rely on 
your professions and your promises. Never- 
theless, common prudence requires that we 
should guard against every possibility, and 
possible danger may arise from a change 
in your Government ; for no one can tell 
what might in that event be the disposition 
of your military classes.’’ Let us therefore 
be prepared by land and by sea. Above all, 
let us be prepared by sea. I hope and trust 
that I shall have a satisfactory answer to 
my question from the noble Duke opposite, 
aud that it be authoritatively declared that 
there is no foundation whatever for the re- 
port as to the Navy Estimates being low- 
ered, Instead of the preparations of the 
late Government being lessened, I would 
rather that they might be extended, so as 
to render an attempt upon our shores, 
happen what may, absolutely impossible. 
There is the widest difference conceivable 
between a constitutional Government, with 
a free Parliament and a free press, and 
Governments such as those of the two 
allies, France and Russia, where every 
expression of public opinion is stifled. My 
belief is that had there been a free Go- 
vernment in France, this lamentable war 
in Italy would have been utterly impossible. 
It arose from there having been no legiti- 
mate vent for that public opinion which 
was at first quite unanimous against war, 
although when hostilities had been actually 
declared a certain change took place. 
Under those circumstances, and having re- 
gard to the naval foree of France and 
Russia, it is our bounden duty to make it 
absolutely impossible that the channel 
should be commanded even by the united 
fleets of those two Powers. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET (who was 
very indistinctly heard) said, he trusted 
that, in answering the question of the 
noble and learned Lord, he would excuse 
his not following him through the various 
topics touched upon in his speech. He 
would confine himself simply to giving the 
information which the noble and learned 
Lord seemed to require. In doing so he 
should lay before their Lordships such in- 
formation as he possessed respecting the 
progress which had been made in the re- 
construction of the navy; and here he felt 
that he had to represent the late Govern- 
ment rather than the present. He had 
seen with great surprise a statement in the 
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newspapers that he had commenced the 
duties of his office by reducing the Navy 
Estimates, and striking off a large number 
of men from the dockyards. But the fact 
was that he had not taken a single step in 
either of those directions. He would state 
to their Lordships what had really happen- 
ed. Onthe 1]th of April last the Board 
of Admiralty being very properly desirous 
of expediting the works in progress in the 
dockyards, ordered that the men should 
work extra hours. At a later period it 
was considered that further works were 
necessary, and additional men were ordered 
to be taken on, and on the 5th of May it 
was ordered that more men should be em- 
ployed upon the works in the dockyards. 
It was a perfectly right course on the part 
of the late Government to put on an ad- 
ditional force of men as soon as they saw 
it was necessary. In this respect, there- - 
fore, he (the Duke of Somerset) was quite 
ready to defend the course adopted by the 
late Government. A great deal had been 
said for many years past about the way in 
which the Navy Department had been ad- 
ministered. Now, it happened that when 
he was a Member of the House of Commons 
an inquiry was directed to be made into 
the Navy Estimates, and as Chairman of 
the Committee, he had before him all the 
leading persons who had been connected 
with the navy for a long time previous, 
and he had thus collected a great deal of 
information on the subject. It appeared 
that for thirty or forty years great economy 
was practised in the Navy Estimates, and 
very little expenditure was incurred. He 
now rejoiced that such economy had been 
practised, for had it not been so, the money 
would have been entirely wasted, the class 
of vessels built would have been entirely 
unsuited to the present exigencies, and if 
a number of vessels had been launched 
they would have been perfectly useless, 
and the country would now have to pay just 
as large a sum for the reconstruction of the 
navy. That was the course for a long 
period of time. Then came the period of 
steamships, but of steamships with paddles, 
when the Admiralty again set to work and 
produced a number of vessels of that class. 
But before many years had elapsed the 
screw-propeller was introduced, supersed- 
ing the use of the paddle. If, therefore, 
they had gone on building steamers fitted 
with paddles, they would have been found 
unsuited to modern requirements. From 
a return which he had in his hand, it ap- 
peared that in the year 1847—the year 
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before the inquiry to which he had referred 
was made—there was not a single ship of 
the line with a screw. In January, 1853, 
which was the date of the next return, the 
Government had got as far as 17 vessels 
with screws. The next return was one of 
the lst of January, 1859, when it appear- 
ed that we had 50 line-of-battle-ships with 
screws. Since this time the Government 
had gone to work with considerable in- 
dustry, and whereas in January, 1859, the 
total number was 50 screw ships, on the 
[st of July, 1859, the number was 57. 
Thus there had been a continual increase ; 
and, meanwhile, the country had been 
saved the expenses of machinery, dock- 
yards, and of executing the necessary 
works. The late Board of Admiralty had 
further resolved upon the construction of a 
vessel of 6,000 tons—whereas the largest 
vessels hitherto had not exceeded 4,000 
tons in size—which was to be coated 
with iron. Vessels of this kind could 
not be built under an expense of less 
than a quarter of a million, and if we 
were to go on producing vessels of 
this class, it would occasion a most enor- 
mous expense to the country. But as 
far as the instructions adopted by former 
Boards of Admiralty were concerned, in no 
respect had the Estimates for the naval 
armaments of the country been diminished 


~ by the present Administration. In going 


into this question, moreover, it was not 
sufficient that larger Estimates should be 
taken—it was necessary that the expendi- 
ture should be properly adjusted. If he 
(the Duke of Somerset) wished to produce 
a number of vessels upon paper, the best 
course he could take would be to convert 
existing vessels into screw line-of-battle 
ships. Thus a fleet would be produced 
upon paper, but it would consist of ves- 
sels of comparative inefficiency. But, after 
all, the great question with which they 
had to deal was the question of manning 
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was necessary. On all accounts, however, 
it was essential to bring our naval force 
into a state of efficiency. What they had 
to provide for was not merely a question 
of attack upon tho shores of this land. 
They had to consider the position of the 
country as a great maritime power, and 
they must endeavour to maintain the coun- 
try in that position at however great an 
expenditure. No doubt a great outlay 
would be required for this purpose, much 
of which would be entirely wasted : but it 
was both justifiable and necessary as a 
precautionary measure, because if in the 
capital or any other seat of commerce any 
feeling were to prevail that this country 
was not properly protected, the pecuniary 
loss sustained by the country would be 
very much greater than any sums which 
would be necessary to be expended for its 
defence. That was the view he had taken 
with regard to the future position of the 
navy; and he could assure the House that, 
both with regard to providing ships and 
the men for manning them, the present 
Board of Admiralty were as anxious to do 
their duty as the late Board, and to pursue 
a course which would place the maritime 
defences of the country in a satisfactory 
condition. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said he 
felt very much satisfied with the statement, 
as far as it went, of the noble Duke. He 
cordially joined in the sentiment expressed 
by the noble Duke that the great object to 
be achieved was the raising the maritime 
defences of the country to a pitch of effi. 
ciency which would preclude all apprehen- 
sions of invasion. He held that it was the 
duty of the Government to render the navy 
of England sufficiently powerful not only 
to maintain the British Channel as the 


| British Channel, but to enable us to insist 


that the boundaries of this country in that 
direction should be the low-water mark on 
the French shore. They might talk of the 


the navy. This was a subject which must | militia, rifle corps, and all the rest of it, 
also be attended with very considerable ex- | but if there was a chance of a hostile fleet 
pense, of a threefold character ; first, that | of men-of-war appearing off the English 
which arose from the immediate loss ocea- | coast, such would be the feeling which it 
sioned by taking men from their usual en- | would produce in the country that far more 
gagements ; secondly, that of bringing up: pecuniary suffering would be occasioned 
a number of men from boyhood to serve as | than any that the noble Duke could cause 
sailors, which was a very effectual process; | by any measures he might take for placing 
and thirdly, the adoption of an extensive | the naval defences on a satisfactory footing. 
system of bounty, which, though there | In former wars our Parliamentary Govern- 
could be no doubt of its necessity, must ment had been able to maintain great naval 
also. entail a great expenditure upon the | forces; but he might be permitted to refer 
country. In dealing with all these ques-| to the condition of the French navy during 





tions a great degree of careful attention the last war,.and to the manner in which 
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that navy surmounted the difficulties it had 
to encounter. In 1794, the year after the 
commencement of the war, the French had 
seventy-seven line-of-battle ships, and 176 
frigates. In 1812, having suffered defeat 
at Trafalgar, aud having sustained severe 
blows at various other times, their line-of- 
battle ships had risen to 113, and their 
frigates to 272. So that, even then, in 
the face of such disasters, their power of 
production was such as to give us ample 
warning of the achievements in that re- 
spect, of which the means and energies of 


the French people were capable under the | 


most adverse circumstances. The noble 
Duke had made a statement of what 
had been the progress of advancement in 
the British fleet during the years 1853 to 
1859. The year 1853 was the year afier 
the retirement of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) from office; and in the 
year 1852 the first screw line-of-battle ship 
was built, under the naval administration 
of the Duke of Northumberland. From 
1853 to 1859, the rate of progress of the 
British navy had been very irregular. To 
the close of 1857, when the late Govern- 
ment took office, there were afloat twenty- 
five screw-sail of the line. During the 41] 
days of the late Administration the Go- 
vernment had raised the number to fifty 
sail of the line. Nothing, he understood, 
had had so great an effect upon the French 
people, nothing had created so great as- 
tonishment, as this rapid power of produc- 
tion by the Government and the maritime 
yards of this country; and it had, as he 
had been assured, formed a subject of con- 
sideration on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. But there was one deseription of 
vessel the creation of which would render 
very great service to the navy if due at- 
tention were paid to it. He would ven- 
ture to suggest to the noble Duke that 
while he was rapidly augmenting the 
strength of the naval foree he should 
turn his attention to the condition of our 
frigates. That class of vessels, being 
of a light draught of water, it was well 
known were extremely useful in time 
of war in enabling a belligerent to know 
where his enemy was, as well as for pur- 
poses of convoy and communication. They 
might be considered as the eyes of the 
fleet. In 1815 this country had as many 


as $14 frigates; and their Lordships 
would remember that Lord Nelson, who 
always placed the greatest reliance on 
that class of vessels, said on one occasion 
he believed after he was dead the word 
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“‘ frigates’’ would be found engraven on 
his heart, for without them he could neither 
see nor hear. In frigates the French were 
still superior to us. The question of money 
| was of comparatively little importance, and 
| he trusted the noble Duke would only take 
into consideration how he could best use 
the power of production at his disposal, 
and how he could most efficiently obtain 
{men for the ships when built. In the 
| evidence laid before the Commissioners for 
' Manning the Navy, it appeared to be the 
opinion of the chief authorities that in the 
event of hostilities it was of the greatest 
importance that this country should have 
three fleets—one of 30 sail of the line in 
the Channel, one of 20 sail of the line in 
the Mediterranean, and another of 20 sail 
of the line in the North Sea, with frigates 
and light vessels in proportion. There 
could be no safety to the country unless 
the navy were raised to that extent. Then 
there were the demands of our foreign 
and colonial stations to be supplied; so 
that altogether, according to the best au- 
thoritics, we ought not to be content with 
less thin 80 sail of the line and a propor- 
tionate number of frigates and light ves- 
sels, This might seem a large force to be 
under the necessity of keeping up, but it 
must be remembered that in 1815 we had 
831 vessels afloat, of which 244 were line- 
of-battle ships and that now we had only 
fifty sail of the line, which were not all 
ready for sea. All the points relating to 
the subject of manning the navy were 
dealt with in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. It might be objected to that 
Report that it was somewhat speculative, 
and no doubt it was open to that ob- 
jection, because, in the first place, it 
was not certain that the number of men 
necessary to form a reserved volunteer 
corps could be got; nor when they were 
got and their names entered on the books 
was it certain that they would always be 
fortheoming when wanted. A great num- 
ber of shipping masters had been consulted 
by the Commissioners on this question, and 
they were all of opinion that a retaining 
fee would be likely to induee a number of 
men to come forward and enter themselves, 
and they thought that this plan, if limited 
in a certain way—giving the fee only to 
men engaged in short voyages—would 
secure all the advantages required. The 
late Government had placed the matter on 
such a footing as would, in a few years, if 
the present Government carried out their 
views earnestly, place the country in a 
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most satisfactory position in regard to 
manning the navy. There would be an 
absolute certainty of obtaining men when 
they were needed, and great expense would 
be saved by doing away with the necessity 
of keeping up large establishments when 
there was no use for them. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : My 
Lords, I heard with great satisfaction what 
fell from the noble Duke opposite with re- 
spect to the intentions of the present Go- 
vernment on the important subject of the 
navy; but it was no more than | expected, 
because I could not but bear in mind what 
fell from Lord Palmerston two or three 
years ago, in the course of a discussion on 
the navy in the other House. The noble 
Lord said, he thought the navy of this 
country ought to be equal to contend not 
only with the navy of Franee, but also with 
the navy of any other great maritime 
Power united with France; and I think it 
is impossible that under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, which are much 
graver than any which existed at that time, 
or indeed, in my opinion, at any time dur- 
ing the last half century, Lord Palmerston 
could in the slightest degree have changed 
that opinion. If that be the object which 
we have in view, the noble Duke must feel 
that he is only in a state of progress, and 
that he has a great deal todo. I believe 
I might venture to go as far as my noble 
and gallant Friend who spoke last, and 
say that no force of line-of-battle ships 
less than seventy would be sufficient for 
the protection of our maritime interests, 
I would not distribute them as he proposes 
to do, but that number we ought to have. 
We ought to have, also, a proportionate 
number of smaller vessels for the protection 
of our trade, for it must be recollected that 
however equal our navy may be with the 
navies of France and Russia, the detach- 
ments we are compelled to send out for the 
protection of our colonies and our trade, 
extending all over the world, are so great 
that the force remaining for the defence 
of our own country is by no means so great 
as wo ought to have. But I rose princi- 
pally to endeavour to impress upon your 
Lordships and the country the truth which 
I feel most deeply, that no extent of in- 
creased efficiency which you can give to 
your navy can now, under the changed 
circumstances of navigation, give you an 
effectual protection against invasion, if an 
enemy be determined to invade you. The 


advantage which an enemy determined to 
take the initiative derives from the posses- 
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sion of forts like Brest and Cherbourg, and 
from the improvements in steam naviga- 
tion, are so great that, at least during six 
months in the year, he may land 60,000 or 
80,000 men upon any beach on the south 
coast of England. . But recollect that the 
great advantage of a powerful and superior 
fleet is, that though a foree may be landed 
it loses its communications. The late Em- 
peror Napoleon said—and I have no doubt 
the present Emperor has seen reason to 
adopt the maxim—that the science of war 
consists in the science of communication. 
If that be so, no prudent general would 
land a foree in this country unless he had 
a reasonable expectation of always being 
able to preserve a communication with the 
country from which that force had come. 
And this leads one to offer a suggestion 
for the immediate consideration of the 
noble Duke, which is this—that no time 
whatever should be lost in protecting all 
the ports and all the roads in which it 
would be possible for an enem;; to place 
a fleet with any degree of security, and 
where he might form téte de pont that 
would assist his future operations. I trust 
he will lose no time in placing at every one 
of these points—and I particularly recom- 
mend to his notice the port of Portland— 
some one fort at least, capable of sustain- 
ing a siege of a week or a fortnight, so 
that it would be impossible for an enemy 
to hold that position with a fleet to assist 
his operations. I refer to the new port of 
Portland, that port which the late French 
Ambassador went down to reconnoitre, and 
which he took the trouble of visiting at 
the end of last summer in order to see the 
particular advantages it possessed. I trust 
that whenever that respectable gentleman 
goes to that port again he will find it ina 
better position than when he saw it last. 
Now, my Lords, whatever you do with re- 
spect to the navy, it is impossible to neg- 
lect your army—that military strength by 
which at last must be defended everything 
we value. The noble Duke is right to ex- 
tend the force of the navy. It is a secu- 
rity for our interest and honour, and it 
may be productive of great advantages in 
carrying on our defences. But of itself 
our navy is not sufficient, and unless you 
determine to establish on a permanent and 
secure basis the future military defences 
of this country, | feel confident that, con- 
sidering the passions that animate persons 
on the Cont nent who are hostile to us, 
considering the vast power at their dis- 
posal and the reasons for running the risk 
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of invasion, I can speak with perfect assur- 
ance, and to my own mind almost in the 
language of prophecy, that the attempt 
will be made, It will not be made during 
this war. What we have to apprehend is 
when this war has terminated — when 
France has broken the military strength 
of Austria,—when she has terrified the 
other Powers of the Continent—when there 
is a close connection and understanding 
with Russia—and when she has the oppor- 
tunity of bringing a disciplined and victo- 
rious army—for they will consider them- 
selves certain of success—to realize the 
last project of the Empcror Napoleon I., 
all whose projects the present Emperor has 
boasted it is his fate to accomplish. I 
cannot close these few observations with- 
out expressing my convietion that if we do 
not take advantage of this respite of time 
—of the advantage given us by the war 
France is engaged in—we shall imperil 
everything that every man in this country 
values—its independence, its honour, and 
its constitution. 


CHURCH RATES BILL. 
PRESENTED AND READ 1°, 

Lord PORTMAN presented a Bill to 
abolish Church Rates, and to make Provi- 
sion for the Maintenance of the Fabrics 
of Churehes. The noble Lord said, that 
in the then condition of the House and of 
the right rev. Bench he would not enter 
into any statement concerning church rates. 
He would merely ask the House to read 
his Bill a first time, with a view to its 
being printed before the debate should 
take place on the proposed Committee 
on this subject, which had been _post- 
poned by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) to a future day. Meanwhile 
he would only say that the difficulty of set- 
tling this question was becoming greater 
as the delay of doing so grew, and that, 
were it longer postponed, it might become 
impossible to settle it on the basis which 
at present satisfied the great majority of 
the House of Commons. 

Bill read 1*. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


——eeeeen 
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for Ashton under Lyne, Right hon. Thomas 
Milner Gibson ; for Norwich, Viscount Bury, 
Pustic Biu1ts.—1° Locomotive; Weights and 
Measures. 
2e Newspapers, &c.; Jury Trial (Scotland) Act 
Amendment. 


Question. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government adopt 
the views of the late Administration with 
respect to Volunteer Corps, or whether they 
will be disposed to supply a sufficient quan- 
tity of arms for practice. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: In anawer 
to the question of my hon. Friend I have 
to state that the Government have taken 
into consideration the offers made by the 
various bodies of gentlemen who are will- 
ing to serve as volunteers ; and I am glad 
to have this opportunity of expressing the 
sense which we entertain of the public 
spirit which has been evinced in promoting 
the formation of these corps. We propose 
to accept the services of the rifle corps 
upon certain conditions. The first of these 
is that a safe and sufficient range shall exist 
for their practice. In order to insure this 
—to secure that object — it is proposed 
that a military officer shall be sent down to 
each locality to examine the ground selected, 
and to report upon the safety of the ar- 
rangements which any of these bodies may 
adopt. I think it will be obvious that 
without such a precaution any corps that 
may be formed would become useless for 
want of practice, or that, if it did practice, 
it would become dangerous to the public. 
In the second place, we ask that there 
shall be a safe place for the custody of 
arms. Thirdly, that the rules for the go- 
vernment of the corps shall receive the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for 
War ; and, fourthly, that there shall be a 
periodical inspection of the corps by a 
military officer. Supposing these four con- 
ditions to be fulfilled we propose to issue 
to each corps a certain proportion of arms 
sufficient for exercise, drill, and practice. 
It is not necessary for that purpose that 
every man in a corps should be armed ; 
and we propose to issue Enfield rifles to 
the number of 25 per cent of the effective 
members of the corps. That arrangement 
would supply with arms one section of 
every company. Then, again, with a view 
to facilitate the drilling and practice of 
these bodies, we propose that a payment 
of one shilling a day with a billet should 
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be made from the funds of each corps to a | 
sergeant of the disembodied militia or other carried out. 


COMMONS} 





the late Government. 
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and more efficient organization. may be 
I hope to be able, in the 


competent person who might have to teach | course of a few days, to issue a circular 
them their drill, In order further to secure | which will embody all these particulars, as 


the efficiency of the system it is proposed 
that twenty-five adjutants and 100 ser- 
geants of the disembodied militia should 
receive instruction in musketry at Hythe, 
and that the latter should afterwards be 
available for the instruction of the volun- 
teer companies. Lastly, arrangements 
have been made to enable a limited num- 
ber of officers aud men of the volunteer 
corps to repair to Hythe at their own 
expense, and there receive a short course 
of instruction, from the 30th July to the 
15th August, it being necessary that this 
course should not be prolonged, lest it 
might interfere with the practice of the 
regular army. Another observation which 
I wish to make is, that the Government, 
taking the same course as their predeces- 
sors, are most anxious to encourage and to 
give a preference to the formation of 
artillery corps rather than of rifle corps in 
the maritime counties, where our chief com- 
mercial ports, our great arsenals and 
the batteries which defend them are sit- 
uated. The men in the former case 
could receive their instruction in arsenals 
where there is a sufficient range for prac- 
tice ; and I think it is obvious that the 
public service would be more benefited by 
artillery corps than by rifle companies. 
The artillery corps would supply the place 
of the regular artillery employed during a 
war in the field, and they would thus ma- 
terially add to the available force of the 
country, almost as mueh as if they were 
regularly engaged in its service. They 
possess other advantages over rifle corps. 
They have a precedence in rank, and they 
have no arms and ammunition to buy and 
no range to obtain. All these cireum- 
stances must tend to facilitate the forma- 
tion of artillery corps. With respect to 
another question which has been raised, I 
have to observe that as far as the organiza- 
tion of Volunteer Corps is at present con- 
cerned Her Majesty’s Government have no 
intention to do otherwise than to accept 
the offer of independent companies, We 
must recollect that a false step made at 
first in the calculation of numbers—one 
that is fallacious—will be very difficult to 
retrieve. At present, therefore, the offers 


of companies only will be accepted. When 

we see how many companies there are, 

their force, and how they are composed, it 

will be for us to consider how far a higher 
Mr. Sidney Herbert 





well as some other details with which I 
need not now trouble the House, and which 
will enable Lords-Lieutenant of counties 
and other properly qualified persons to form 
these corps, without entering into any 
lengthened correspondence with the War 
Office. With respect to the arrangement 
for supplying arms for only 25 per cent of 
the men, it is to be understood, that in the 
case of a war, when they would have to be 
called out, they would all be armed. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to know 
whether, in addition to the 25 per cent of 
the men who were to receive arms from tlie 
Government, the others would be allowed 
to supply themselves with arms_at their 
own expense ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
there was nothing to prevent any nomber 
of the men from supplying themselves with 
rifles provided the gauge was the same as 
that of the arms supplied by the Govern- 
ment, so that the same ammunition could 
be used in both cases, 

Lorp GALWAY asked what was the 
kind of arm that was to be furnished by 
the Government, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was 
to be of the pattern of 1853. He did not 
propose to make any change in the rule 
iaid down by the late Government. 

Mr. ESMONDE wished to know what 
course the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
pursue with regard to the formation of 
rifle corps in Ireland ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the Government had only taken into con- 
sideration those cases in which offers had 
been made to them to raise volunteer corps. 
They had received no such offer from Ire- 
land, and if any were to come it should be 
a subject of special consideration, inas- 
much as the law in that case was not the 
same in Ireland as in this country. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE LATE 
GOVERNMENT.—NOTICE, 

Lorp ELCHO said, he believed it would 
be more in accordance with constitu- 
tional practice that he should bring for- 
ward, on a Motion for a Committee of 
Supply, the Resolutions of which he had 
yesterday given notice, with respect to the 
policy pursued by the late Government 
upon the Italian Question, than that he 
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should introduce them on a Tuesday. He 
wished, therefore, to state that he would 
bring forward his Motion on Monday next, 
or on the first supply day that might 
follow. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 
Lord having fixed a day for his Motion 
could not bring it forward at an earlier 


period. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he would then give 
notice that he would bring it forward on 
the first Supply night after Tuesday. 


SEWAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether the Metropolitan Board have com- 
menced the construction of Low Level 
Sewers for the purpose of preventing the 
sewage of the metropolis from passing into 
the river Thames ; or whether, on the con- 
trary, they are merely proceeding with 
High Level Sewers, in order to divert the 
water from brooks and rivulets, and also 
the rain water, from passing into the river 
through the present sewers. 

Mr. FITZROY said, the Department 
with which he was connected had no con- 
trol whatever over the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as to the drainage of the metro- 
polis, The whole jurisdiction, superin- 
tendence, aud construction of those works 
was vested exclusively in the Board by 
Act of Parliament, But not to be wanting 
in courtesy to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Locke), he had put himself in 
communication with the Chairman of the 
Board of Works on this subject, and had 
received from him the following statement, 
which he would read to the House :— 


‘The Board have commenced the intercepting 
scheme by the construction of the high level 
sewers, in order to divert the flood waters from 
the lower districts and to facilitate the construc- 
tion of the low level sewers. They are deeply 
impressed with the necessity for affording the 
earliest possible relief to those districts, as well as 
of diverting the whole of the sewage from the 
river without any avoidable delay, and have, 
therefore, directed their attention to providing 
the engines and machinery for raising the sew- 
age, without which it would be impossible for the 
low level sewers to perform their office. ‘They 
have further ordered the immediate preparation 
of the contract drawings for the southern outfall 
sewer, into which the contents of the low level 
sewer will have to be pumped, and have instruct- 
ed their engineer to lay before them some sug- 
gestions for affording immediate relief to the lo- 
calities referred to pending the execution of the 
permanent works,” 
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OUDE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
leave to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the Proclamation confiscat- 
ing the soil of Oude to the Crown is being 
acted upon, so that, while the rights of 
the talookdars have been restored in many 
instances, those of the peasants are con- 
sidered to be forfeited ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, there was 
no foundation for the fears of his hon. 
Friend, and he would shortly state what 
had taken place. During the first ten 
months after the re-oecupation of Luck- 
now, in March, 1858, a great many ta- 
lookdars gave in their <llegiance, and they 
were, for the most part, admitted to a 
settlement (on the basis of the summary 
settlement made in 1856-57), their tenure 
being made conditional on their rendering 
active assistance to the British Government 
in all matters of police. From this there 
was some reaction; but, after the issuing 
of the Royal Proclamation a new impetus 
was given to the returning allegiance of 
the landlords, and many fresh settlements 
were made. Some of the great land- 
holders, however, held out, and others 
were suspected of having participated in 
the murder of Europeans. Their estates 
were confiscated, and new settlements 
either made with friendly chiefs or with 
the under proprietors; but no estate had 
been confiscated in Oude, the proprietor 
of which had tendered his allegiance under 
the terms of the Proclamation. The num- 
ber of actual confiscations was very small. 
The settlement was made principally with 
the talookdars on the principle of a gene- 
ral restoration of the state of things whick 
was found on the first annexation of the 
province; but regard was paid to the 
claims of the village proprietors (who, 
during the rebellion, had in many cases 
voluntarily acknowledged the authority of 
the talookdars), and a certain quota of 
the net profits of each estate was fixed as 
their share, while the talookdar was left 
without the power of enhancing his de- 
mands upon them beyond the sum fixed 
in the village rent-roll. By these arrange- 
ments it would appear that the rights of 
all parties are protected, the object having 
been, while reverting to the old talook- 
daree system, to afford, at the same time, 
increased protection to the village pro- 
prietors. The old talookdar system had 
been restored, but the interests of the un- 
der tenants, or proprietors, had been cared 
for by fixing their proportion of the rent, 
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beyond which the talookdars could claim 
nothing from them. 


MASTERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the petition of the Masters of the 
Royal Navy (which was presented to the 
Admiralty in November last, praying that 
their position and prospects might be im- 
proved), has been considered ; and, if so, 
what conclusion has been arrived at ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
received a memorial from the Masters of 
the Royal Navy, such as the hon. Gentle- 
man had described. It was only one of 
several memorials which he had received 
from different ranks of officers—-namely, 
Medical Officers, Chaplains, Masters, and 
Paymasters. He was enabled to deal with 
the ease of the Medical Officers and Chap- 
Jains, and he had hoped to be able to deal 
with those of the Masters and Paymasters 
also. He intended to have proposed some 
concessions to meet the wishes of those 
officers, which he thought reasonable and 
well-founded, but before he could complete 
the arrangements the Government of which 
he was a member came to an end. He 
had therefore left the matter, with all the 
papers relating to it, in the hands of his 
successors. 


THE ENGLISH MILITARY. COMMISSION- 
ERS IN LOMBARDY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs why a Return, ordered on the 9th 
of June, relative to the Military Commis- 
sioner sent to the head-quarters of the 
French, Sardinian, and Austrian armies, 
has not been presented; and whether there 
is any objection to lay upon the table the 
Reports made by those officers up to the 
present time ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the Re- 
turn to which the hon. Member alluded 
was presented yesterday—the first day on 
which it could be presented—by his noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 
With regard to the latter part of the hon. 
Member’s question, ‘‘ whether there was 
any objection to lay upon the table the 
Reports made by those officers up to the 
present time,’’ he (Lord John Russell) 
must say there was very great objection 
to such a course. It was obvious that, if 
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those Reports were presented, the different 
Governments to which those Commissioners 
were accredited would very justly object to 
the publication of statements which might 
have a serious effect on the operatious of 
their respective armies. He considered 
that it was a very friendly act on the part 
of those Governments to allow those Com- 
missioners to be sent among them. He 
could not, therefore, for the reason he had 
assigned, agree to the presentation of the 
Reports in question. 


MANNING THE NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in any Bill 
during the present Session with the view of 
carrying into effect the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Manning the 
Navy. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, as 
this was a very important question involv- 
ing a large outlay of public money, and as 
the members of the Board of Admiralty 
had only taken their seats the day pre- 
ceding, he thought it would not be un- 
reasonable if he asked to be permitted to 
defer answering the question put to him 
until Monday. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Manning, the Navy was 
issued in February last, and his right hon. 
Friend (Sir John Pakington), so far as 
could be made out at the Admiralty, did 
not come to any decision on that Re- 
port until the month of June. He (Lord 
Clarence Paget) therefore thought it not 
unreasonable to ask to be allowed to post- 
pone answering the question of his right 
hon. Friend until Monday. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS.—RESOLUTION. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
begged leave to move, that upon Thurs- 
day, the 14th day of this instant July, 
and upon every succeeding Thursday dur- 
ing the present Session, Government Or- 
ders of the Day shall have precedence of 
Notices of Motion. It was well understood 
how essential such an arrangement as that 
was to the despatch of public business, 
and he should hope no objection would be 
made to it, seeing he believed the Motion 
he had just made was proposed at a later 
period than usual in previous Sessions. At 
the same time, perhaps the House would 
allow him to make a suggestion with the 
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view to facilitating the despateh of busi- 
ness. The House met yesterday at the 
usual hour, and, there being very little 
private business before the House, the 
Speaker was kept in the chair, and hon. 
Members were kept waiting for a consider- 
able time, until the clock pointed to the 
half hour at whieh public business com- 
menced, He would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to the House whe- 
ther it would not be convenient, on days 
on which there should not be a sufficient 
amount of private business to occupy the 
flouse until half-past four, that it should 
be understood that the public business 
would commence at a quarter past four. 
An unnecessary loss of time would be then 
prevented. 

Resolved—That upon Thursday the 
14th day of this instant July, and upon 
every suceeeding Thursday during the pre- 
sent Session, Government Orders of the 
day shall have precedence of Notices of 
Motions. 


On the Motion that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Monday. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he rose, 
pursuant to notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the statement made by Mr. 
Dennis at a public meeting of the electors 
of Northampton, tha@an offer had been 
made to Mr. Gilpin by the agents of the 
late Government to influence his vote in 
Parliament ; and to call upon the Secre- 
tary of the Poor Law Board to communi- 
cate the letters referred to by him, with 
the name of the person from whom they 
originated, to the House. He was happy 
to state that, since he last brought the 
question of which he had given notice for 
that day before the House, it would not 
be necessary to take the disagreeable 
course of summoning the innocent printer 
and publisher of The Zimes newspaper to 
the bar of the House. He might state 
that it was never his wish to interfere with 
the press, to which the whole community 
were under deep obligation for the accurate 
reports which they furnished of the pro- 
ceedings at public meetings. In any obser- 
vations he might make on this question he 
assured the hon. Gentleman whose name 
he should have occasion to mention it was 
not his wish to say a single word calcu- 
lated to give him the least offence. The 
House was aware, no doubt, that the ques- 
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tion which he intended to put to the Se- 
eretary to the Poor Law Board (Mr. Gilpin) 
was founded on a statement which ap- 
peared in the public press, and which was 
made by Mr. Dennis at a public meeting at 
Northampton. That statement was to the 
effect that a pecuniary reward of the most 
direet and gross nature had been offered 
to the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Gilpin) to induce him to vote in a parti- 
cular way on a division of that House. 
Since the subject was last before the 
House he had taken the opportunity of 
writing to Mr. Dennis, stating that in anti- 
cipation of his again referring to it in the 
House it would be advisable that he (Mr. 
Dennis) should inform him whether the 
statement imputed to him in the press was 
correct. That Gentleman had accordingly 
furnished him with a corrected statement 
of his speech. The House would remem- 
ber that the statement in question was re- 
ported to have been made at a meeting of 
Liberal electors at Northampton which had 
been convened by Mr. Dennis in anticipa- 
tion of an expected vacancy in the repre- 
sentation. Mr. Dennis came up to Lon- 
don and had interviews with the two hon. 
Members for Northampton. In the first 
instance he saw the late Member for that 
borough, now Lord Lyveden, and, without 
troubling the House with what was no 
doubt amusing, he (Mr. Stanley) might 
say that a statement was made by that 
noble Lord to Mr. Dennis as to the reason 
why he had been removed from that House 
to the House of Lords. Mr. Dennis had 
also an interview with the other hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin), on the 
subject of the election about to take place 
there. The part of the statement subse- 
quently made by Mr. Dennis at the meet- 
ing at Northampton, to which he (Mr. 
Stanley) wished to call attention, was as 
follows :— 


“But he thought it perfectly right to state, as 
an illustration of the agencies that had been at 
work during the late struggle, that Mr. Gilpin 
read two letters which he had received from the 
agents of the Tory party, in which a direct at- 
tempt was made to corrupt Mr. Gilpin in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a Member of Parliament, 
and to influence him in giving his vote upon the 
late division, by offering him a consideration of 
the grossest and most direct character. He stated 
that at once, for the information of all people con- 
cerned, and for the consideration of the electors 
in case they thought fit to take up the matter. 
With what success the attempt had been made he 
need not there state, but he thought he was per- 
fectly justified as an elector in exposing a transac- 
tion of so flagrant a character, and to tell the 
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gentlemen who ai their own hustings held up 
halfcrowns to show the poorer electors of the 
borough what they thought of them, that if this 
was done by the Government of the country it 
could not be wondered at that its followers should 
do the same.” 


With regard to that statement he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Dennis which he 
would read to the House :— 


“ Northampton, June 24, 1859. 
“Sir, I beg to acknowledge your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, As regards the newspaper report 
of my statement referred to by you, I have to cor- 
rect it in two not very material particulars, The 
word ‘ pecuniary’ attributed to me, if used, was 
inapt, as the letters to which I alluded held out 
the temptation of an appointment, and not of ab- 
solute money. The letters were communicated 
to, and not ‘read by’ me. The writer’s name 
was not communicated. I do not understand Mr. 
Gilpin as disputing the accuracy of the statement, 
but it must rest with him to produce or withhold 
the documents, as it obviously does not lie in my 
power personally to pursue the matter further. 

‘Tam, Sir, yours very obediently, 
«© Wiuiram Dennis.” 


That letter was accompanied by the follow- 
ing extract from an account of the affair 
appeared in the Northampton Mercury of 
the 25th of June :— 


“‘ There is nothing so simple as truth. We be- 
lieve, therefore, we shall be doing our valued 
Member, Mr. Gilpin, a good service, by stating 
plainly a plain tale as it has come to our know- 
ledge. Some short time ago, a member of Mr. 
Gilpin’s family formed a casual watering-place 
acquaintance with a lady of some position, whose 
connections lay among the Members of the late 
Ministry. Shortly before the recent division on 
the want of confidence vote, which proved fatal to 
the Derby-Disraeli Cabinet, Mr. Gilpin, to his 
surprise, received a letter from this lady, urging 
various reasons why, as an ‘ Independent Liberal,’ 
he should vote in favour of the Ministry, repeat- 
ing the old story of a Radical Reform Bill loom- 
ing in the future, and concluding by a statement 
that the Ministry were prepared to reward politi- 
cians who proved awake to a sense of their true 
interests. This letter having failed to produce 
the desired result, Mr. Gilpin was favoured with 
another communication from the same quarter, 
stating distinctly that in case of his voting in sup- 
port of the Ministry certain offices, among others 
that which he now holds under the present Go- 
vernment, or a colonial governorship, would be 
placed at his disposal. It would be almost an in- 
sult to our representative to assert more about his 
reply than that it was what any man of honour 
and integrity would have made to such a proposal. 
The contents of the correspondence have been 
communicated to us, and we can confidently de- 
elare that their publication, if advisable, would 
only tend to increase the estimation in which Mr, 
Gilpin’s character is deservedly held. This divi- 


sion came on, Mr. Gilpin voted in the majority. 
The Derby Government was thrown out, and Lord 
Palmerston assumed the task of constructing a 
Ministry. After the post of Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board had been offered to Mr. Gilpin, and 
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accepted by him—after, and not before—the let- 
ters in question were shown by him to his col- 
leagues in the Ministry, and to those Gentlemen 
with whom he has acted in Parliament. By their 
advice, it was resolved, agreeably to Mr. Gilpin’s 
own opinion, that no further notice should be 
taken of the matter. The grounds on which this 
Resolution was adopted were, we believe, the fol- 
lowing :—First, that there was no good to be 
gained in stirring up ill blood now that the con- 
test was over. Secondly, that any attack on a 
lady was in itself invidious ; and, lastly, that there 
was a want of lega] or indeed absolute moral proof 
that the lady in question had written with distinct 
authority from any of the late Government, or 
might not have exceeded her instructions. Under 
these circumstances it was considered only just to 
give the parties inculpated the benefit of the doubt. 
The decision was a wise one, and with Mr, Gilpin’s 
wish the matter would then have dropped. Un- 
fortunately, without Mr. Gilpin’s knowledge or 
sanction, a somewhat garbled version of this story 
worked its way round into one of the London pa- 
pers. Mr. Dennis communicated with Mr. Gilpin 
on the subject of this Report, and received the 
facts as we have told them. The matter had al- 
ready attracted attention in the town, and at a 
meeting of the Liberal party, summoned on Mon- 
day last, for another object, Mr. Dennis very pro- 
erly, in our opinion, made a statement to this 
effect.” 


Now, he should have been very happy if 
the advice tendered to the hon, Gentleman 
had been followed to the letter, and if he 
had kept the letter entirely to himself. 
But the hon. Member had brought it upon 
himself if other Members thought that the 
affair ought to be properly noticed. It 
seemed that when an election agent came 
up to prepare for a new election for North- 
ampton he was shown these letters. He 
was told the whole story, and when he re- 
turned he made political capital of it at 
Northampton. He said that he mentioned 
it for the purpose of exposure, and in 
order that the matter might be followed 
up. In his (Mr. O. Stanley’s) simplicity, 
he certainly thought it was the wish of the 
hon. Member that a public inquiry should 
take place, and that the party offending— 
he did not then know it was a lady—should 
be brought to justice. The House must 
remember the particular time at which 
this charge was made, and the nature of 
the situation in which the House at present 
stood. A dissolution had taken place, and 
a considerable number of seats had been 
gained by the late Government. When 
they came to count the relative numbers 
on the Motion of want of confidence it was 
well known that five or six votes taken 
from one side and carried to the other 
would have the effect either of leaving the 
late Administration in power or replacing 
them by their opponents. Rumours had 
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to secure, if possible, » majority in their 
avour. He might, indeed, go further and 
say that some means were taken which 
were not greatly to their credit. [ Cries of 
‘“*Name.’’} He would not do so at present, 
but in all probability before the Session 
was over these things would come out. 
The House had seen every means taken to 
influence Members, Some were influenced 
by Galway contracts, others by the pros- 
pect of obtaining what they supposed to 
be the rights of the Roman Catholics. 
Had they forgotten the public meeting in 
London on the subject? [‘* Question ! ’’] 
It was the question, At a meeting of the 
Roman Catholic nobility and gentry in Lon- 
don it was stated that then was the time to 
press Lord Derby, and that if he did not 
yield them what they thought right they 
would find a means of making him. 
Considering all they had heard and that 
the statement was brought forward in 
a public way, it was for the dignity 
and credit of the House that any replies 
to it should be made in that House 
rather than at Northampton at an election, 
and in the manner in which it had been 
done. It was only the other day that a 
book was handed round containing the 
rules of the House, one of which—the 
419th, dated May 2nd, 1695—set forth 
that any offer of money or advantage 
to a. Member of Parliament was a high 
erime and misdemeanor, and tended to 
subvert the British constitution. That 
Resolution was passed at a time when di- 
rect pecuniary bribery was practised, which 
later, in the time of Walpole, had got to 
such an extent that it was said, “* Every 
man had his price.’’ He hoped that such 
times would never return, and that the 
House, in framing rules to put a stop to 
bribery and corruption in constituencies, 
would themselves come with clean hands 
to the work. With regard to this transac. 
tion, although the hon. Member for North- 
ampton told them he would not give up the 
name of the writer of the letters, yet he 
put it to him whether, after taking the 
part he had done, and after raising so 
serions a charge, it was not his duty to 
follow it up, and give the name, so as to 
allow the House to judge whether the 
charge were true or false. He did not re- 
quire the name of the lady. It was a poor 
flimsy pretext, however, to keep back the 
name beeause it was that of a lady. The 
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write the letters were the real eulprits. 
He believed the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would tell the House that be had 
no reason to believe that the offer made to 
him was a hoax; and if the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman were read, there would be 
no doubt the hon, Gentleman thought it a 
bond fide offer. He had no power to com- 
pel the hon. Member to give up the name. 
It must rest with him, as a sincere Re- 
former, either to prosecute this matter 
further, or to take the responsibility of 
having gone so far, and now refusing to 
proceed. Feeling, therefore, that he was 
acting rightly, he would now call upon the 
Secretary of the Poor-law Board to com- 
municate the letters referred to by him, 
with the name of the person from whom 
they originated, to the House. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that when a short 
time ago the hon. Gentleman first brought 
before the House the subject to which he 
had again ealled their attention, he then 
without notice called upon him (Mr. Gilpin) 
to defend statements which he had not 
made, and to explain a speech which he 
had not delivered. That was, he con- 
sidered, rather hard justice, especially 
from an hon, Gentleman sitting upon the 
same side of the House as himself; but 
upon the spur of the moment he made a 
statement which he could not do better 
than repeat—that letters were sent to him 
containing suggestions which, had they 
been acted upon, would have biassed his 
political course in Parliament; that he 
could not trace them, and did not trace 
them, to the agents of the Conservative 
party, and therefore he was not going to 
take any further steps in the matter. He 
did not know whether he stated then what 
had since become sufficiently notorious, 
that the author of those letters was a lady, 
but he presumed his hon. Friend was per- 
feetly well aware that it was not the first 
time that ladies connected with political 
parties had exerted themselves in canvass- 
ing Members or constituencies. He con- 
fessed the thing appeared so utterly ridi- 
culous that he had to look more than once 
at the notice of Motion, and to speak more 
than once to the hon. Member for Beaumaris 
(Mr. 0. Stanley) before he could be quite 
sure that a Gentleman, as he undoubtedly 
was, would come down to the House of 
Commons and ask a fellow Member to give 
up the name of a lady. He was surprized 
that a Gentleman should think it right to 
make such a request, but he was quite 
sure it was a request which no Gentleman 
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could comply with. [Mr. 0. Sranzey: 
The language of the hon. Member is un- 
parliamentary.] He hoped he had said 
what he had intended to say. He meant 
to say that he wondered how a Gentleman 
should ask a question which no Gentleman 
could answer, but he had not meant to 
say anything unparliamentary or personally 
offensive. The hon. Gentleman has, how- 
ever, put a notice on the paper, and it was 
his (Mr. Gilpin’s) duty to reply to it. He 
had stated before, that inasmuch as that 
correspondence was not, as far as he knew, 
to be traced to the agents of any political 
party, he was not prepared to take any 
further steps in the matter. When the 
hon. Member had shown him on the pre- 
vious day the terms of his Motion, they 
contained, he believed, no allusion to any 
demand for the name of the lady, and 
he was then prepared, if the House de- 
sired it, though he would venture to sug- 
gest that their time might be much better 
occupied) to place attested copies of the 
letters and his replies upon the table, but 
now that the hon. Gentleman had coupled 
with his question a demand for the name 
of his correspondent, he must tell that 
hon. Gentleman respectfully, but emphati- 
cally, that he declined to give it. 

Mr. PALK said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of prolonging the discussion ; 
but the hon. Gentleman who first address- 
ed them had made a charge against Gen- 
tiemen sitting on that side of the House 
which reflected not only on the members 
of the late Government, but on all those 
who had supported them during the time 
they were in office. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. 0. Stanley), if he had not 
misunderstood his language, had charged 
them with endeavouring to obtain votes by 
means which were not justifiable ; and 
which, therefore, he supposed were dis- 
creditable to themselves and to their party. 
He, therefore, called on that hon. Gentle- 
man, as one who was not in the habit of 
making charges which he was not prepared 
to prove, to name either on the present 
or on some future occasion when it might 
better suit the convenience of the House 
those particular members of the Govern- 
ment and those particular acts which he 
had called in question. 

Mr. CLAY said, he considered that the 
question was one that ought not to have 
been brought before the House ; it ought 
not to have been treated seriously; indeed, 
it was impossible to do so, for neither any 
power existing in that House or elsewhere, 
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nor probably any tortures, would wring 
from his hon. Friend the name of his fair 
and somewhat indiscreet correspondent. 
The matter ought not to be treated seri- 
ously, because there was not one tittle of 
evidence, or any shadow of presumption, 
so far as he had been able to see, to con- 
nect any gentleman who had the power of 
carrying out the offer which the letter con- 
tained with the letter in which that offer 
was made. Nor had he understood the 
slightest charge to that effect to be made 
by the hon. Gentleman. Neither his hon, 
Friend nor any other person in his senses 
could have considered it possible that right 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side, when 
sitting on the Treasury benches, would 
have been guilty of such dishonest and 
exceedingly rash conduct ; and even had 
they been inclined to do so, he doubted 
whether they would have pitched on his 
hon. Friend as the object of ther blandish- 
ments. In common with many other hon. 
Members he had, from the first entrance 
into that House of his hon. Friend, admired 
his ability and straightforward conduct. 
They might have been somewhat awed by 
a little of the stern and Cato-like virtue 
which was apparent in his demeanour; and 
they had been certainly glad to find that 
he was the object of, and, perhaps, acces- 
sible to, other admiration than that of the 
House of which he was a Member. Hav- 
ing said this, and added very respectfully 
his advice, that in case any similar letter 
reached his hon. Friend the best course 
which he could adopt would be immediately 
to put it on the fire, he hoped, with defer- 
ence to the House, that he had said all 
that it was necessary to say on this ex- 
ceedingly trumpery matter. 

Mr. 0. STANLEY said, that referring 
to the statement that the correspondence 
had been shown to him, thought it right 
to say that the lady had written as the 
amanuensis of her husband. 

Mr. BRADY said, that although on the 
occasion when this subject was last laid 
before the House, he had expressed himself 
as not being fully satisfied, having since 
been allowed to read the correspondence 
which had passed between the hon. Mem- 
ber and that celebrated lady, ke must say 
that there was not a word in his reply 
which did not reflect credit on him as a 
man of honour. 
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THE INDIAN LOAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he rose to put 
a question to the late Secretary for India 
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relative to the recent Indian loan. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that during the last Session an Act was 
passed by which the late Government ob- 
tained power to raise a loan of £7,000,000 
for the purposes of India. Advertise- 
ments were issued calling for tenders, and 
Thursday, the 21st of April last, at 12 
o’elock, was fixed for their reception. Upon 
that day many persons appeared, and were 
informed that a minimum price of ninety- 
five had been fixed, below which no tender 
would be received. The tenders were then 
opened, and out of 443, representing an 
aggregate of nearly £7,000,000, 310 for 
a total of more than £5,077,000 were ac- 
cepted. Immediately after that transac- 
tion, the serip bore a small nominal pre- 
mium in the market, but in the course of 
the afternoon, the fact of the Austrian 
ultimatum having been sent to Turin was 
made known, and a kind of panic ensued. 
The script for this particular loan on the 
following Saturday fell to 1} discount, and 
in the course of a week went to 4 or 5 dis- 
count, being, in fact, unsaleable. Under 
these circumstances it was natural that 
the public should wish to know whether the 
Government, at the time the tenders were 
accepted, were in possession of that intel- 
ligence, which was certain to affect the 
prices of all stock. In putting this ques- 
tion he did not wish to imply more than 
the words of his notice conveyed. He did 
not intend to suggest that there had been 
any unfairness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but merely wished to elicit the facts 
which he hoped would be satisfactory to 
the public mind. It appeared from the 
papers recently printed, that intelligence 
of the Austrian ultimatum arrived in Lon- 
don on the evening of Wednesday, April 
20, from Vienna, and the fact was com- 
municated on the following morning by his 
Excellency the French Ambassador to the 
Earl of Malmesbury. It was simply with 
a view to ascertain the real facts that he 
now asked the late Secretary of State for 
India whether he was aware, when he pro- 
ceeded, on Thursday, the 21st day of April 
last, to receive and adjudicate upon the 
tenders invited to be sent in for the Indian 
Loan, of the fact that the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Sardinia had been made known 
to Her Majesty’s Government on the pre- 
vious evening by a telegram from Vienna, 
and also by a written communication from 
his excellency the French Ambassador to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Lorp STANLEY said, nothing could 
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be fairer than the manner in which the 
question had been put by the hon. Member 
for London. It was a question which he 
could have answered on the previous even- 
ing, when notice of it was given, but he 
thought that probably the hon. Member 
would wish to accompany it by some re- 
marks. It was not the fact that either he 
or any other person connected with the 
negotiations for the loan or with the Indian 
Department was cognizant of the news to 
which the hon. Member referred at the time 
when the tenders for the loan were received 
and adjudicated on. He did not know at 
what hour of the night or of the morning 
the intelligence in question was received 
by his noble Friend, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury ; but the intelligence in question was 
not received by him (Lord Stanley) up to 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the 21st of 
April, and the tenders for the loan were 
finally adjudicated upon between twelve 
and one o’clock. A considerable time 
elapsed between the period when the then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
received this intelligence and the time 
when it became known to the Indian De- 
partment, but the fact was that immedi- 
ately on receiving it his noble Friend pro- 
ceeded, as was natural, to summon a 
Cabinet Council, in order that deliberations 
might take place upon it; and it so hap- 
pened that the Earl of Derby was in at- 
tendance on the Queen at Windsor, so that 
the Cabinet Council could not be held up 
to four o’clock in the afternoon. The first 
intimation he (Lord Stanley) received of 
the intelligence was at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, which was between three and 
four hours after the time when the trans- 
action connected with the loan took place. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the noble 
Lord’s explanation would be considered 
perfectly satisfactory. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SEAMEN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. IIENNESSEY said, he would beg 
leave to ask the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty what steps the late Board of Ad- 
miralty had taken with reference to the 
complaints which had been submitted to 
the Board respecting the treatment of Ro- 
man Catholic Sailors in the Royal Navy ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
no objection to answer the question, and 
he hoped what he was about to state would 
not bring him under the animadversion of 
the hon. Member for Beaumaris (Mr. 0. 
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Stanley.) The facts were briefly these :— 
A few weeks ago a memorial was sent to 
the Earl] of Derby complaining on the part 
of the Roman Catholie body that Roman 
Catholic sailors were subjected to certain 
disadvantages in respect to their religious 
instruction. The Earl of Derby sent the 
memorial to him, requesting his opinion on 
it, whereupon he wrote a letter to the Ear] 
of Derby stating the views he entertained 
with respect to the different matters of 
complaint contained in the memorial, which 
were drawn up under a series of headings, 
to the number, he believed, of about eleven. 
The substance of his letter was this :—he 
was entirely of opinion that every fair 
and reasonable claim on the part of the 
Roman Catholic sailors with respect to the 
exercise of their religion ought to be con- 
ceded; and more especially that that should 
be removed which formed one of the main 
points of their complaint—namely, that 
Roman Catholic sailors were not allowed 
the same advantage with respect to their 
worship as were conceded to Roman Catho- 
lic soldiers ; and he stated distinctly in his 
letter to the Earl of Derby that, so far as 
the different nature of the two services per- 
mitted, Roman Catholic soldiers and Ro- 
man Catholic sailors should be placed on 
precisely the same footing. He also pro- 
ceeded to state that he thought that some 
of the requests contained in the memorial, 
which related to matters in respect to 
which there was a great difference between 
the two services, it would be impossible to 
concede, or could only be conceded under 
particular circumstances. Having sent this 
answer to the Earl of Derby, he caused a 
copy of the memorial and his letter to be 
circulated among his colleagues at the Ad- 
miralty Board, who considered them. As 
a change of Government was impending, 
it was impossible for him to take any fur- 
ther steps in the matter; but it was his in- 
tention, if he had continued in office, to 
direct instructions to be issued to concede 
such portions of the memorial as, he 
thought, in fairness and justice ought to 
be conceded. That was the position in 
which the question now stood, and he had 
left the papers he had referred to for the 
consideration of his successor at the Ad- 
miralty to deal with in such manner as he 
should think fit. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he viewed 
this question as an additional evidence of 
combined action on the part of certain 
Roman Catholic authorities to obtain con- 
cessions on various subjects. The notice 

Sir John Pakington 
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paper itself would inform the House that 
such was the case. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) was about to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they intended to break in upon the Roman 
Catholic Oath, and the obvious consequence 
of such a step would be that they would 
see a considerable alteration in the settle- 
ment of 1829. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had also a notice for an early day 
that he was about to demand the esta- 
blishment of a Roman Catholic University 
in Ireland. [Mr. Bowyer: A charter for 
an existing University.] He did not sup- 
pose the hon. Member would demand a 
new establishment of that kind if there 
were one already in existence. He knew 
that the House was inclined to devote its 
attention to foreign affairs, but this was 
a question at once both foreign and do- 
mestic. Since a meeting that was held on 
the 8th ult. there had been an obvious 
movement on the part of all those who 
obeyed the direction of Cardinal Wiseman. 
It was proposed, not only to move for an 
increase of Roman Catholic priests in the 
naval service, which, it appeared, had been 
under the consideration of the late Govern- 
ment, but they were going even farther 
than that, and to demand that Roman Ca- 
tholic priests appointed by Cardinal Wise- 
man should have official access to all pri- 
soners in gaols and the inmates of poor- 
houses. But what was the case at present? 
Every Roman Catholic prisoner could de- 
mand the attendance of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain in any gaol or workhouse, as the 
law now stood. The object of what was 
now sought for was to give an official right 
to Roman Catholic priests appointed by 
Roman Catholic authorities to enter gaols 
and poor-houses and inquire for themselves 
who chose to receive their ministrations. 
[‘* No, no!’’] Well, then, the object had 
been abandoned, for it had been entertain- 
ed. [An hon. MemBer: There never was 
any such object.] He was perfectly pre- 
pared for these denials, but he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that Cardinal Wiseman, a foreign autho- 
rity, lately boasted of the increase of the 
establishments under his command — by 
monasteries in London, &c., by inerease 
of those missions which, as vicar aposto- 
lic, he had established for the Jesuit order. 
He drew the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment to these things, for it was the 
aim of Cardinal Wiseman, and those who 
acted with him, that no Prime Minister, 
however powerful or however jaunty, should 
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be able to resist the demands made upon 
him. He wished to see the freedom of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects pre- 
served as well as those of Protestants; 
but let the House take care, for it would 
be assailed with Motions the result of 
which was intended to be the establish- 
ment of @ power which in Austria had 
been proved incompatible with all freedom, 
which in Naples was a fruitful source of 
oppression, and which, he feared, was likely 
to cripple the action of France in seeking 
the liberation of Italy—a power to which, 
he trusted, England, while regarding the 
freedom of the Roman Catholic subjects of 
the Crown, would never submit. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he must request 
the indulgence of the House while he ex- 
plained away the bugbear which possessed 
the lively imagination of the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire. No such demand as the 
hon. Member described had been made at 
the meeting referred to, or at any other. 
One simple demand was made and no 
other; and it was made by some of the 
highest nobles in England, as well as by 
Members of that House, and was now 
under the consideration of the Government. 
That demand was to the effect that the 
Catholic clergy should have free access to 
prisoners registered in the books of the 
establishment as Roman Catholics and to 
paupers in workhouses similarly registered, 
whether adults or infants. He believed, 
then, that the hon. Member might dismiss 
his great alarm, for those who had the ad- 
ministration of gaols and workhouses in 
England were not emissaries of the Pope 
of Rome or agents of Cardinal Wiseman, 
but as true supporters of the Established 
Church as the hon. Member himself, and 
consequently there was no danger of the 
Roman Catholics being allowed to tamper 
with Protestant paupers or Protestant pri- 
soners. If the Government granted that 
fair demand which had been made, the 
Roman Catholic Members would give them 
every legitimate support, for they asked 
not for places for themselves, but only for 
justice to those they represented. He con- 
curred with the opinion expressed by a 
noble Lord in another place that it was 
not degrading or dishonourable to make or 
to grant such demands. With regard to 
the grant of a charter to a Catholic uni- 
versity, he had received a letter from a 
Protestant Member of that House, who 
said, “Nothing is fairer than your de- 
mand. What do you ask for? Nothing 


but that a Catholic college shall have the 
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power of granting degrees to its own 
alumni.’’ When the proper time arrived 
he believed he should be able to satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen that the demands made by 
the Catholics were only such as every 
Member of that House might fairly con- 
cede to them. 


Contracts— Question. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that upwards of 
four years ago a Committee was appointed, 
on his Motion, to inquire into the mode in 
which Government contracts were made, 
and in the course of their investigation it 
transpired that some extraordinary defal- 
cations and irregularities had taken place 
in the Ordnance department at Weedon. 
A Commission was appointed to inquire 
into these circumstances, and he begged 
leave to ask whether that Commission had 
reported, and if so, when the report would 
be laid upon the table. The right hon. 
Secretary for War had given notice of his 
intention to move the appointment of a 
committee with reference to the War De- 
partment, and he (Colonel Dunne) wished 
to know whether that Committee would in- 
terfere with the functions of a Committee 
for which he intended to move, with re- 
ference to the reorganization of the civil 
branch of that department. The expenses 
of the civil department of the army had 
been enormously increased, but while larger 
armies had been recently moved by the 
French war department with the greatest 
ease, he believed that if we were to go to 
war our system was so imperfect that great 
disasters would occur. He concluded by 
asking the Secretary of State for War 
whether the report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
Ordnance Department at Weedon, &Xc., 
has been received; and if received, when 
it will be laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT replied that 
the report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the transactions at Weedon 
had not yet been received, but so soon as 
it had been presented, and the Government 
had had time for its consideration, it would 
be laid upon the Table. He had no wish 
to clash with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber with regard to the Committee for which 
he intended to move, and he might there- 
fore state that he merely proposed the re- 
appointment of the Committee which sat 
at the end of last Session, whose labours 
he thought it desirable to recommence at 
as early a period as possible. 
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DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL COURT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he begged 
leave to ask the Attorney General if it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in any measure to remedy the de. 
lay which now exists in the trial of causes 
in the Matrimonial and Divorce Court, and 
to direct his attention to the mass of causes 
now existing in that Court. With reference 
to the latter point he might mention that 
there were now pending in that Court 
about 285 petitions, which had been filed 
for divorce or dissolution of marriage, and 
about 151 causes were standing for trial, 
many of which had been ready for trial 
some twelve or eighteen months. It was 
necessary to have the attendance of three 
Judges before a decree of divorce or disso- 
lution of marriage could be pronounced, 
but the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining the attendance of the requisite 
number of Judges. But surely this was 
a needless guarantee, seeing that one 
Judge had the power to decide on a ques- 
tion of life or death; why not then upon 
the simple issue of adultery or no adultery. 
The country gave the Attorney General 
credit for being a sincere legal reformer ; 
and, as he was the main author of the new 
law of divorce, there could be no doubt 
that he would be ready to remedy any de- 
fects which might be found to exist in the 
measure. The Judges were now about to 
proceed on their respective circuits, and 
the decision of the 151 cases to which he 
had referred—involving the happiness of 
families and the interests of children —must 
therefore be postponed for a considerable 
period. Ile wished to know whether the 
Attorney General would, during the pre- 
sent Session, endeavour to introduce some 
measure to remedy this delay. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL replied 
that the first legal subject to which the at- 
tention of the Government had been direct- 
ed was the state of the Court of Marriage 
and Divorce. It must, however, be re- 
collected that the arrears which had accu- 
mulated in that Court ought not to be re- 
garded as affording anything like an indi- 
cation of what might be expected to be 
the ordinary state of business. Many of 


the suits now pending had originated in | 
circumstances which occurred as long as 
three, seven or eight, or even ten years 
ago, and an amazing amount of business 
had been brought before the Court simply 
in consequence of no tribunal of a similar 
nature having previously existed. 


When 
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the Bill was before the House he had been 
exceedingly desirous that the composition 
of the full Court should be enlarged, and, 
adopting a suggestion of -his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Wallingford 
(Mr. Malins), he had been willing that the 
whole of the Judges should be competent 
to form the full Court. That proposition 
was, however, objected to, and the Judges 
eligible to form the Court were limited to 
the chief justices and to the senior puisne 
Judges of each Court. A measure would 
be submitted to Parliament without delay 
for the purpose of extending the number of 
persons eligible to form the full Court, with 
the view of at once reducing the arrears of 
causes, The Bill to which he referred 
would also deal with other matters, and 
would, he hoped, tend materially to im- 
prove the efficiency of the Court. He 
trusted that measure would receive the 
sanction of Parliament during the present 
Session. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at its rising to adjourn till Mon- 
day next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it will be per- 
haps for the convenience of the House if 
the Government will inform us what is to 
be the course of business for next week. 

Viscount PALMEKSTON : In answer 
to the question which I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman has just put during 
my temporary absence—a question as to 
the course of public business next week— 
I believe that all the Estimates not yet 
voted will be placed on the table on Mon- 
day. We propose to take the Army or 
Navy Estimates on Friday next—I am 
not quite sure which ; but due notice shall 
be given on the subject. 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., BILI, 
SECOND READING.—DEBATE RESUMED, 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [17th June], ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, as there 
was really no principle involved in the Bill, 
he was not prepared to oppose its passing 
through that stage. The measure pro- 
jposed to deal with various fragments of 
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Acts of Parliament which regulated publi- 
cations of various descriptions, including 
newspapers. Whilst assenting to the se- 
cond reading, he, however, wished it to be 
understood that he reserved to himself full 
power and liberty of discussion of any of 
the particular Knactments recited in the 
Bill, and which it was proposed to repeal. 
There was one important Enactment which 
the measure proposed to repeal—namely, 
that regarding the registration of proprie- 
tors of newspapers. Now, that was a ques- 
tion which affected not principally the pub- 
lic or the Government, but private indivi- 
duals who might be the subjects of libellous 
attacks in newspapers. If the protection 
which the present law provided, in respect 
to a legal remedy were withdrawn, it was 
possible that those individuals might be 
placed in adisadvantageous position. That, 
however, was a question upon which he 
did not wish at present to express any 
opinion, but rather to reserve himself for 
further discussion in Committee. There 
were two other Acts recited in the Bill, 
and which he thought must have found 
their way into it by mistake. One was an 
Act to indemnify certain persons in respect 
to penalties incurred under previous Enact- 
ments not now in force. The repeal of 


that Act could not have any advantageous 


result. The other Act was one repealing 
the punishment of banishment for the com- 
mission of the second offence of libel. 
Now, if that Act were repealed the effect 
would be to increase the severity of the 
criminal law in regard to libel, for which 
he was not aware that there was any neces- 
sity. As he had already stated, he would 
assent to the second reading, upon the un- 
derstanding, however, that all those details 
should be fully considered in Committee. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE, MIDDLESEX 
(ASSISTANT JUDGE), BILL. 
SECOND READING. DEBATE FURTHER 
ADJOURNED. 

The Order of the Day for the adjourned 
debate on the Second Reading [17th June] 
of this Bill being read, 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, as the pro- 
visions of the Bill involved some serious 
considerations he was desirous of further 
time being allowed for their examination. 
So far as he understood it, the object of 
the Biil was that the salary of the As- 
sistant Judge should be increased from 
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£1,200 to £1,500 a year, he being pro- 
hibited from private practice. Now that 
involved two considerations, one being that 
the addition to be made to the salary was 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and the other was that the Assistant Judge 
should be prohibited from private practiee. 
He therefore would propose the postpone- 
ment of the measure until Monday. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he rose to ask 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Act of 5 & 6 Wm. [V., c. 63, relating to 
weights and measures. The measure was 
similar to that introduced last Session. It 
differed so far from the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Drogheda (Mr. M‘Cann), that 
whereas the latter proposed that corn should 
be sold by weight, his (Mr. J. Locke’s) 
proposed that it should be sold by mea- 
sure. There was no doubt a great dif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject. For 
example, those who were engaged in the 
corn trade in this part of the kingdom 
were in favour of the principle of measure; 
whereas in the north of England the peo- 
ple were strongly in favour of the principle 
of the Bill of the hon. Member for Drog- 
heda. His Bill also proposed to punish 
persons using false weights and measures 
in the sale of goods in the public streets— 
an evil that was not reached by the exist- 
ing law. It also contained a provision for 
the more frequent testing of weights and 
measures. 

Leave given. 

Bill to amend the Act of the fifth and sixth 
years of King William the Fourth, chapter sixty- 
three, relating to Weights aad Measures, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Joun Locke, Mr. Hurt, 
and Mr. Buxton. 

Bill presented; and read 1°; to be read 
2°, on Wednesday 20th July. 

House adjourned at half-past 
Six o’clock, 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 4, 1859. 


Minutes.] Took the Oath.—Several Lords, The 
Right Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, having been 
created Baron Lyvedon—was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced ; The Right Hon. Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, Baronet, having been created Baron 
Llanover— was (in the usual Manner) intro- 
duced, 

Pustic Bitts.—2* Petty Sessional Divisions 
Vexatious Indictments. 
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COURT OF DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES. 


RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he rose to call 
their Lordships’ attention to a very im- 
portant subject—namely, the working of 
the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes, which had come into operation at 
the beginning of last year. They now 
had the experience of last year, and part 
of the present year, of the working of 
that Court, and it was highly expedient 
that their Lordships should direct their 
attention to the result. If an error in legisla- 
tion has been committed either by going in 
a wrong direction, or by going too far, or by 
not going far enough, in any measure of law 
improvement, it became them to relax their 
speed, or to quicken it, or to alter their 
course, and seek to move in the right di- 
rection, and no shame should ever be felt 
to acknowledge an error. He rejoiced, 
however, to say that the result of the 
experience in that Court was not that 
any error whatever had been committed in 
establishing the new jurisdiction, and all 
that was predicted by those who main- 
tained the experiences, and even the 
necessity of that transfer of the power 
of divorce and of the power of judicial 
separation to a judicial tribunal had proved 
to be true, and the Court had been pro- 
ductive of great relief to many persons. 
He did not mean to say there were no de- 
fects in the working of the Court—quite 
the contrary—he was, indeed, about to 
call the attention of his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack, and of their 
Lordships, to certain defects which had 
an unfortunate tendency, though happily 
they might be easily remedied. The 
amount of business in the Court tended 
to show the necessity of an increase of 
the judicial force. The present arrear of 
business possibly might not be permanent 
—it might have arisen ina great degree 
from the non-existence until recently of a 
competent tribunal. Those who required 
the remedies which the Court now afforded 
had, before its establishment, no opportu- 
nities of obtaining them except by the cum- 
brous and ruinous treble process of a suit 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, an action 
for damages at law, and afterwards a 
Bill passed through Parliament. In such 
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circumstances many of these persons, who 
were entitled to the remedy, were utterly 
incapable of obtaining a divorce, and 
they all naturally availed themselves of 
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the establishment of the new Court. That 
of course had the effect of producing a 
large amount of business, at first, brought 
before it. But it was impossible to say 
whether this accumulation was the sole 
cause of the excess of business. The 
Returns showed that during the fifteen 
months ending March last the number of 
petitions presented to the Court for disso- 
lution of marriage was 288, and for ju- 
dicial separation 105; making in round 
numbers 400 cases. The result was that 
43 cases of divorce were disposed of, in 
which 37 divorces were granted ; and 51 
eases of judicial separation were disposed 
of. It was said that in Scotland, where 
time out of mind a divorce by judicial pro- 
ceedings existed, the greatest number of 
cases of this nature in any one year was 20; 
so that in proportion to the population of the 
two countries the number of divorces grant- 
ed in England ought to be 120 instead of 
37, in order to verify the adverse predic 
tions made when the Court was established. 
Inasmuch, however, as owing to a want of 
judicial force a number of cases remained 
undetermined, it did not follow from the 
fact that 37 divorces were granted during 
the fifteen months ending March last that 
this was the number of divorces that would 
otherwise have been granted within that 
period. There were 288 petitions for disso- 
lution of marriage on the list ; of these 
only a small number had been disposed of, 
and there was an arrear waiting for trial 
of upwards of 100 cases. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the Court was com- 
posed of the Lord Chancellor, the three 
Chiefs of the three Common Law Courts, the 
three senior puisne Judges of those Courts, 
and the Judge-Ordinary of the Court, his 
excellent friend Sir Cresswell Cresswell. It 
had been found hardly possible for the 
Lord Chancellor or any of the Judges of 
the Common Law Courts to give their time 
and attention to the Divorce Court, and 
the consequence was that the Court had 
got greatly into arrear. No less than 35 
petitions were presented to that Court 
during the last month, and it was there- 
fore undeniable that a great increase in the 
judicial staff was desirable, either perma- 
nently or temporary. He, therefore, strongly 
recommended his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack to adopt some temporary 
remedy in order that the present arrear of 
business might be diminished. If it should 
be found that the arrear was not owing to 
accidental but to permanent causes, he 
hoped that no delay would take place in 
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increasing permanently the judicial force 
of the Court. There was another subject 
to which he wished to allude —not re- 
lated to the mode in which the business of 
the Court was conducted, arising from the 
rules of practice which had been laid down 
with the view of saving expense to the 
suitors. Therules required greatconciseness 
in the documents presented to the Court. 
The petition was reduced to the standard of 
a declaration in an action at law. He could 
compare it to nothing but the common 
counts in adeclaration. The facts to be 
set forth were only the marriage of the 
parties, the date of the marriage, the act 
of adultery, or other acts upon which the 
dissolution of marriage was prayed, and 
the time when the knowledge of the adul- 
terous intercourse was first obtained. To 
spare expense and to avoid prolixity, par- 
ticulars which he thought ought to be 
stated in the petition were not required— 
he thought a far wider scope ought to be 
given to it. For example, the petition 
ought to state whether there had been a 
separation between the husband and wife, 
under what circumstances it took place, 
whether it had continued, whether there 
had been more than one separation, and 
what interval elapsed between the separa- 
tion, and the acquaintance with the para- 
mour commencing,—and many other parti- 
culars which it was needless for him to go 
over, but which would readily occur to any 
one familiar with the judicial proceedings 
in their Lordships’ House, and in divorce 
Bills while the remedy was administered 
here. In those proceedings there was a 
full inquiry into all the circumstances ; 
but the cases in the Divorce Court stood 
in this peculiar position that as 99 out of 
100 of them were practically undefended, 
there was the greatest opportunity for 
collusion between the parties, and no 
facility of inquiry into the nature of that 
collusion. The husband desired a divorce 
against his wife, and the wife desired 
a divorce against her husband. Both 
parties equally wished for it. Then the 
paramour, who was co-respondent, wished 
it in many cases as much as the hus- 
band and the wife. Now, in such cases 
they might have the three parties in- 
terested all in league to deceive the 
Court, and therefore it was highly neces. 
sary tomake such an arrangement in their 
rules of procedure as would tend to bring 
out all cireumstances of suspicion. He 
felt that there ought to be in every case the 
presence of the Attorney General or some 
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one representing him on the part of the 
Crown and the public, and not only on the 
part of the public, but on that of the friends 
of the parties minded to prevent the divorce. 
Many cases had occurred within his recol- 
lection of intimation being given to their 
Lordships by the friends of parties, which 
prevented their passing a Bill of Divorce ; 
but no such intimation could be given to 
the Court of Divorce under pain of im- 
prisonment for contempt. He remem- 
bered a case which came before their Lord- 
ships, in which they were informed that 
the paramour was so far in “league with 
the husband that he paid the expense of 
the application for divorce. They were 
apparently hostile parties ; but their Lord- 
ships, having their suspicions awakened 
by information that reached them, elicited 
sufficient by the cross-examination of 
witnesses produced, and the examination 
of other witnesses, to satisfy themselves 
that there was no real opposition, and 
the application was refused. Such a 
course, however, could not be taken by 
the present Divorce Court, because no 
person could intimate his suspicions to the 
Judge without the chance of being com- 
mitted. Yet it sohappened that he him- 
self knew that a similar case was pend- 
ing in the Divorce Court, and that the 
same kind of intercourse was believed to 
exist between the paramour and husband. 
If the Attorney General appeared for the 
public the Court would become possessed 
of the knowledge of that fact, and might 
possibly have it proved in evidence. 
In the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council there had long been a rule 
that no petition should be entertained 
for the extension of a patent without 
the Attorney General or his representa- 
tive, on the part of the public, being pre- 
sent. In most cases of extension of patents 
the whole of the facts were before the Court, 
and therefore the Attorney General was 
not so clearly necessary as in cases of 
divorce, in which facts might be concealed 
by the collusion of the parties. He was in- 
clined to think that there ought to be a per- 
emptory rule for the examination of the 
petitioner in every case. In the return of 
the cases up to March last he found that 
in no instance—neither in the thirty-seven 
cases in which divorce had been granted, 
nor in the six in which it had been refused 
—had the parties been examined. It ought 
to be the general rule to examine the peti- 
tioner, although there might be many cases 
in which the other parties ought not to be 
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examined. As an example of the advan- 
tage of having the petition extended, he 
might mention a case in which the Judge 
Ordinary objected that the petition was 
not according to the standard of concise- 
ness, which the rules of the Court required, 
and it was, therefore, referred by the omis- 
sion of a great mass of statement. But 
the Judge having read the petition and 
taken a note of the particulars, he after- 
wards committed these to the full Court 
and then called on the husband to be 
examined, and soon disposed of the applica- 
tion. There was another circumstance 
which required very great consideration— 
namely, the system of service, or means 
whereby notice of the proceedings of the 
Court was served. The first thing that 
should be attended to was that all parties 
concerned should be properly served with 
the petition. To this time no sufficiently 
stringent rule had been laid down, and con- 
sequently parties might be divorced with- 
out their knowing anything of the proceed- 
ings. Nosecurity was taken thatthereshould 
be actual personal service. That, in his opin- 
ion, ought not to be the case, and the 
same certainty of personal service as now 
prevailed in those instances in which the 
non-obedience of the parties served ren- 
dered them liable to attachment, might, 
he thought, with advantage be required. 
The last circumstance to which he wished 
to call attention was this; he had been 
anxious to know whether there was any 
foundation for the rumour that the Court 
had disposed of twenty-seven causes in one 
day, and he was glad to find that it was 
a great exaggeration. Though it might 
be true that some proceedings in connec- 
tion with twenty-seven cases had been dis- 
posed of in one day—the largest number 
of divorces actually decreed within that 
time was nine. Still it was a startling 
fact that the new Court should have 
granted in one day as many as, under 
the old system, had been granted by Par- 
liament in three or four years. Indeed, 
he believed that for a period of three 
centuries only 365 divorces had been de- 
creed altogether. But, notwithstanding 
the change which had since taken place, 
he felt assured that the greatest possible 
care and attention were bestowed by the 
learned Judges who presided in the Di- 
vorce Court in coming to a decision on the 
eases which were brought under their cog- 
nizance. The subject was one, however, the 
importance of which was of so transcen- 
dental a nature that it ought to be fenced 
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Legislature could provide. In the vast 
proportion of cases of judicial separation 
he found the wife took the initiative, while 
the husband was the prime mover in the 
great majority of cases of divoree; but 
whether in suits of the one description or 
the other, it was highly expedient that the 
question brought under the consideration 
of the Court should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated. He could not close his observa- 
tions without bearing testimony to the dis- 
tinguished merits of the learned Judge, 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, who presided in 
that Court, and who discharged the labo- 
rious duties which devolved upon him with 
the greatest efficiency. His learning, his 
acuteness, and his indefatigable industry 
were above all praise. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by moving, 


», That the Account of the Number of Causes, 
Matters, and Things heard and disposed of in the 
Divorce Court, from 1st January to 1st June 1859, 
distinguishing the Number of Cases of Judicial 
Separation, of Dissolution of Marriage, and of all 
Matters relating thereto other than Sentences (laid 
before the House on Monday last) be printed.” 


Tse LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
noble and learned Friend had done good 
service in bringing under the notice of the 
House the subject to which he had just 
called their Lordships’ attention. Its im- 
portance could not be exaggerated, and he 
had for some time been so strongly im- 
pressed with that feeling that he had, pre- 
vious to the dissolution of Parliament, 
deemed it to be his duty to ask his prede- 
cessor on the woolsack whether he was 
prepared to introduce a Bill to remedy the 
defects which existed in the working of the 
Divorce Court. He was informed in an- 
swer that such a Bill was in course of pre- 
paration ; and as the duty of dealing with 
the subject had since devolved upon his 
own shoulders, he had directed to its con- 
sideration his most anxious attention. He 
concurred with his noble and learned 
Friend in the opinion that the present 
Court had upon the whole worked well, and 
was perfectly ready to bear his testimony 
also to the untiring energy and consum- 
mate ability which the Judge Ordinary {Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell) had brought to bear 
on the discharge of the duties of his office. 
There was, however, notwithstanding that 
energy and that ability, a want of judicial 
strength in the Court which rendered it in- 
capable of getting rid with sufficient de- 
spatch of the business which came before 
it. The Legislature, he was nevertheless 
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of opinion, had acted with perfect pro- 
priety in not, in the first instance, esta- 
blishing a set of Judges whose time should 
be exclusively devoted to the discharge of 
the business of that Court, inasmuch as it 
was impossible to predict what might be 
its amount. Parliament ought, he thought, 
to proceed tentatively and experimentally, 
even now, in dealing with the subject ; for 
although there had been a great influx of 
business into the Court since its creation, 
still, as yet it was impossible to say what 
the steady course of its business might be. 
He should not, under those circumstances, 
advise their Lordships to appoint new and 
permanent Judges to preside over the 
Court, but should, as a temporary remedy 
for the defects to which he had referred, 
propose that all the fifteen Judges should 
be members of the Court, and should 
make arrangements whereby two of them 
might by turns sit with the Judge ordinary 
to constitute a full Court and dispose of 
the business which might be brought under 
their consideration. That course being 
taken for the present, their Lordships 
would, he trusted, before long be in a 
position to ascertain what judicial strength 
was required for the fulfilment of these 
duties. He also concurred with his noble 
and learned Friend in thinking that there 
was not, under the existing state of the 
law, a sufficient safeguard against collu- 
sion, although he believed that not a sin- 
gle instance of such collusion had as yet 
occurred. He thought, however, it should 
be made more difficult than it was, and 
he concurred with his noble and learned 
Friend that some functionary should be 
employed who should investigate the cir- 
cumstances of each case before it came on 
in Court; while it might also be not un- 
desirable so far to change the rules of pro- 
cedure as to require a more circumstantial 
statement from the petitioner of all the cir- 
cumstances of his case, with a view to the 
investigation being conducted in a more 
satisfactory manner. That, he thought, 
might be done without levying any addi- 
tional burden on the public revenue, be- 
cause it was but fair that the expense of 
the proceedings should be cast on the peti- 
tioner in the first instance, to rest on him 
permanently in case of the failure of his 
suit; if he sueceeded, on the adulterer, 
by whose misconduct the investigation had 
been rendered necessary. Beyond that 
there were some improvements which 
might be immediately adopted; and one 
of those was that the Court should be 
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authorized to sit in camera, as was the 
ease in Scotland and France, and when- 
ever the details of a case were of an ob- 
jectionable character to exclude the publie. 
So in all cases of domestic quarrels it would 
be advisable, with a view to future recon- 
ciliation, to hear the case in private, and 
not to allow all the details to get into the 
papers. There was another point of great 
importance. As the law now stood, no- 
thing could be done with regard to the 
custody of the children except by the full 
Court, but it was desirable that the Judge 
Ordinary should have power to dispose of 
them. These and other points would be 
dealt with in the Bill, which he hoped in 
the course of a few days to lay upon the 
table. 

Lorp CRANWORTH admitted, that it 
was impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this subject; but he must say that 
he regretted that the notice which his 
noble and learned friend had given was 
not one which was calculated to call at- 
tention to this subject. Looking to the 
terms of the notice (which was ‘‘ to move 
that the Return No. 44 in the Minutes of 
9th June, and delivered on the 27th June, 
be printed’’) he had not the remotest 
notion what it was about. He said this in 
justification of his being little prepared to 
give an opinion on the subject, which, 
however, was of the less importance that 
the subject would probably be fully dis- 
cussed on Thursday next. In many of 
the observations of his noble and learned 
Friends he concurred. When the Bill con- 
stituting the Divorce Court was originally . 
brought forward, he proposed that the 
Judges who should form the full Court 
should be the Judge Ordinary—sitting 
with either the Lord Chancellor or one of 
the Chief Justices, or the Chief Baron, of 
the Common Law courts — which Court 
alone should be competent to deal with 
cases of divorce ‘‘a vinculo matrimonii.”’ 
That provision was so far modified as to 
include the senior puisne Judges of each 
Court. It was, however, found extremely 
inconvenient to secure the attendance of 
the Chief Justices or the senior puisne 
Judges, and he thought that his noble and 
learned Friend was quite right in proposing 
to empower all the puisne Judges to sit in 
the Divorce Court. Whether that provision 
would be sufficient he could not tell, for the 
whole process of dealing with this Court 
must be tentative—he thought that there 
was great reason for believing that it would 
suffice. He had had a conversation with 
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the Judge Ordinary on the subject, and 
had asked him to put his opinion in writing 
for the purpose of its being used by him 
on the coming on of the Motion on the 
subject of which notice had been given. 
In the opinion of the Judge Ordinary, if 
he could have the assistance of all the 
Judges for the purpose of forming a full 
Court whenever it was required there would 
be no arrear of cases—for the cases, though 
important, rarely occupied much time. It 
was said that there was not sufficient pro- 
vision against collusion, and he should be 
happy to assist in framing any means by 
which that could be prevented. Te re- 
joiced to hear from his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack, that Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell had stated that not one case of 
collusion had occurred, and in the strict 
sense of the term it was not likely that 
there would be one case a year; at the 
same time it was right that every precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent its occur- 
rence. His noble and learned Friend 
seemed to think that some public officer 
ought to investigate the cases before they 
went into Court; but he thought it cer- 
tainly doubtful whether such a plan would 
succeed ; for, if they could not be tho- 
roughly investigated in Court, how could 
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they be better investigated by a public 


officer? Stiil, he was open to conviction. 
Having introduced the original Bill consti- 
tuting the Court, and having been once or 
twice twitted with the number of cases of 
divorce which had arisen, he had answered 
that that was the greatest proof of the 
propriety of the measure ; not one of the 
eases which had been brought before the 
Court, if they had been brought to their 
Lordships’ bar, but would have passed, 
which was a proof of the efficacy of the 
measure in extending relief to the poor as 
well as the rich. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he could not 
allow the conversation to terminate with- 
out addressing a few remarks to their 
Lordships. They would remember the 
strong opposition which he gave to this 
measure during its progress through Par- 
liament ; and he must say that every one 
of the fears he then entertained upon the 
subject had been realised by the conse- 
quences that had followed the passing of 
the Act. With regard to the statement 
that no divorce had been granted by the 
new Court which would not have been 
granted had the case come to their Lord- 
ships’ bar, he begged to draw attention to 
one point which was referred to in the 
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Returns, namely, the immense number of 
applications for divorce by wives against 
their husbands. It was well known that 
it was rarely the practice of this House to 
grant a wife a divorce from her husband; 
but upon consulting the Returns he ob- 
served that in the course of the present 
year, forty-two divorcees had been granted 
by the new Court on the application of 
husbands, and nineteen, or nearly one-half 
that number, on the application of wives, 
not one of which nineteen would have been 
granted had the applications been made at 
their Lordships’ bar under the old system. 
Again, at the commencement of this year, 
184 petitions had been presented by hus- 
bands, and 104 by wives; and under the 
former law he believed that in almost every 
one of these 104 cases divorce would have 
been refused. So far as the question of 
collusion was concerned, their Lordships 
would recollect that the most dangerous 
eases of collusion were those which came 
upon petition from the wife against the 
husband. When a man seeks a divorce, 
the proof of his wife’s adultery destroys her 
character, and she forfeits her position in 
society. No woman would deliberately 
incur this disgrace for the purpose of being 
divorced, and thus in the ease of the hus- 
band’s suit there is seldom collusion between 
the parties in regard to the act on which 
the divorcee is founded. But where the 
woman comes as the injured person, and 
obtains a divorce on showing that her hus- 
band has been guilty of adultery coupled 
with two years’ desertion without reason- 
able cause, both of which facts he may 
admit without altogether forfeiting his po- 
sition in Society, there is a great chance 
of collusion in cases when both are mutu- 
ally tired of each other, and desirous of 
forming new engagements. These cases re- 
quired the greatest possible watchfulness on 
the part of the Court ; and the facets he 
had stated, proved, he feared, that great 
moral injury would probably be inflicted 
upon the community by the facility which 
had been given for applications of that sort. 
Motion agreed to. 
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MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Tact Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 


he had been anxious on several occasions 
this year to bring the question of which he 
had given notice before their Lordships’ 
attention, but hitherto he had been disap- 
pointed in consequence of the unsettled 
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state of public affairs ; and in doing so at 
this advanced period of the Session he 
feared that the consideration which their 
Lordships would be able to give to it would 
not be such as a question of such impor- 
tance deserved. It was thought in some 
quarters, that inquiry having already taken 
place in the other House of Parliament, 
and the subject of church rates having 
been so fully discussed, and received so 
large an amount of attention, it was 
scarcely possible to collect any further 
facts, and that the appointment of a 
Select Committee for the purposes which 
he now proposed was not likely to be fol- 
lowed by any practical results. He thought, 
however, that a few considerations which 
he wished to offer to their Lordships would 
show that there was still subject-matter 
which might be inquired into, and inquired 
into with advantage. In the first place 
the Commons’ Committee of 1851 did not 
fairly represent the feelings and views of 
that great body which was most interested 
in the question of church rates—he meant 
the Church of England; for, looking at 
the composition of that Committee and the 
nature of the evidence that was brought 
before it, he must say that the investiga- 
tion appeared to be of a very partial cha- 
racter. He found that twenty-three wit- 
nesses were examined before that Com- 
mittee, of whom fifteen were thoroughly 
opposed to church rates, both in principle 
and in practice ; nine of them being Dis- 
senters, Of the remaining eight, two were 
clergymen of the Established Church, in 
whose parishes, most unfortunately, dis- 
putes had arisen respecting church rates, 
and who, consequently, whatever their 
views as to church rates in the abstract 
might be, could only speak to the lament- 
able circumstances which had occurred in 
their own parishes. There were, therefore, 
only six witnesses examined before the 
Committee who could be fairly said to re- 
present the views which were likely to be 
entertained by the Established Church on 
the question, although their evidence com- 
prised a digest of the law upon the sub- 
ject which was of a most useful character. 
Considering, then, the importance of the 
question, and the immense magnitude of 
the interests involved in it, he thought he 
might ask their Lordships to grant him a 
Committee whose object should be to col- 
lect and present to them a fair and an im- 
partial view of what were the opinions 
entertained by persons of experience in 
the ministry and practical working of 
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the Church of England, who would be 
able to say how the church-rate system 
operated in their several parishes, and 
who fairly represented the views and de- 
sires of the Church. There was another 
reason why his motion should be adopted. 
Their Lordships would remember that when 
the Committee of 1851 was moved for in 
the other House, the question of church 
rates occupied a very different position from 
what it did at the present moment. At 
that time most unpleasant disputes had 
been raging in the parish of Braintree. 
The well-known Braintree case originated 
in the churchwardens of that parish en- 
deavouring to raise a rate in defiance of the 
wishes of the majority of the vestry, and 
in the next place, after a decision had been 
given against the churchwardens on that 
point, the vestry met together, and when 
the majority refused a rate the minority 
took the question into their own hands and 
proceeded to assess the rate. The case then 
came by appeal to their Lordships’ House 
against the decision of the Judges ; and it 
was an opinion expressed by witnesses be- 
fore the Committe of 1851, that if the de- 
cision of their Lordships should be that a 
rate could be legally imposed by means of 
the vote of a majority of the vestry only, such 
a decision would of itself go far to settle 
the question, and prove satisfactory to the 
public at large. Well, their Lordships de- 
cided the law to be that a majority of the 
vestry must determine. whether the rate 
should be assessed or not—the very decision 
to which the witnesses pointed as one that 
would be permanently satisfactory to the 
public ; yet from that time to this the en- 
deavour to overthrow church rates had 
been prosecuted as strongly and as viru- 
lently as ever. He thought then, that it 
was a matter of great importance that 
their Lordships should have the opportunity 
of inquiring into the working of the law 
in its new and altered form, and that they 
should be enabled to see how the question 
had practically worked in many parishes 
which had been the scene of church-rate 
contests, and whether from the very fact 
of that decision having been brought into 
effective practice much of the evil and 
grievances which had previously existed 
had not ceased. There was yet another 
reason why he thought an inquiry ought to 
be instituted in reference to this subject. 
He believed that, as a matter of privilege, 
it was not competent for their Lordships to 
originate a Bill connected with taxation 
and send it down to the Lower House. 
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They were, therefore, in this position— 
that, unless they adopted the course he now 
proposed, they could only indulge them- 
selves in a barren discussion of the ques- 
tion, without any chance of getting at a 
practical result, or they would have to ac- 
cept or reject any Bill which might be sent 
to them from the other House. He need 
not remark all the inconveniences of year 
after year rejecting Bills which were sent 
from the House of Commons. True, those 
Bills might go further than many of 
their Lordships deemed to be prudent or 
politic ; yet they might contain principles 
which in a modified or an amended form, 
their Lordships would approve of. If, 
however, they partook of the nature of 
money Bills, the only alternative was that 
they must be accepted or rejected. Un- 
doubtedly there were many subjects of 
grievance which were connected with 
church rates, and which ought to be re- 
dressed. In the first place, it appeared 
that rates had been voted for improper 
purposes ; expenses had been included in 
the rate which had no business to be 
included in it; provision had been made 
by means of the rate for many things 
of an expensive nature for the service of 
the Church; and when these things were 


looked into, they undoubtedly formed a 
ground of grievance to those who, though 
inclined to look upon the Church as a na- 
tional establishment, were not prepared to 
go to the extent of voting not only of ne- 
cessaries, but he might say luxuries, for 
the use and maintenance of the Established 


Church. The cost of litigation formed 
another grievance which required consi- 
deration. In one case the recovery of the 
sum of 3s. 4d. occasioned an expense of 
£250 in law costs. Again, every time 
that a distress was levied upon the goods 
of a Dissenter, the public mind was inflam- 
ed against the system of church rates. Dis- 
senters said, they contributed towards their 
own places of worship, and regarded it as 
a hardship that they should be made to pay 
for the support of a Church from whose 
doctrine and disciplino they widely differ- 
ed. Another cause of complaint was, that 
an unpopular clergyman sometimes created 
great ill-will by the harsh and violent man- 
ner in which he sought to enforce the law; 
while, on the other hand, where a concilia- 
tory disposition and a desire to meet the 
feelings of all parties were displayed by 
the minister of the parish, church rates 
were often freely granted and paid without 
a& murmur from any. ‘These, then, were 
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the main grievances to which Dissenters 
were subject, and he thought they were 
all capable of being removed by careful 
legislation without destroying the principle 
of chureh rates itself. The next question 
was, What was the best measure to be 
adopted for removing these grievances, 
and placing the entire question on a satis- 
factory basis;—and when he said what 
would be the best measure, he must add 
that he knew of no sabject on which so 
many measures had been proposed, and so 
little resolved upon or carried out. No 
fewer than seven different measures had 
been proposed, each differing from one 
another, in the mode of settling the mat- 
ter. He himself believed that an easy 
means might be arrived at for the amend- 
ment of the law that would be satisfactory 
to the public at large. The measures that 
had been proposed resolved themselves 
principally into two different sections; one 
contained a proposition for charging the 
rate upon fixed property, while the other pro- 
posed to levy the church rate on those who 
constituted a church vestry, and those who 
occupied pews and sittings in the church. 
Now, the charging the rate upon fixed pro- 
perty did away with a most important prin- 
ciple—the voluntary principle—the great 
principle upon which Christian conduct 
ought to be established, and in which a 
great truth was involved. It was one of 
the most important accompaniments of re- 
ligious worship, and was the principle upon 
which alone, in the opinion of the Dis- 
senters, Christian worship ought to be 
conducted. But if church rates were made 
a fixed charge on the land, this great prin- 
ciple would be lost sight of, and with it 
the system of leaving the majority to de- 
cide whether a certain sum should be voted 
for the maintenance of the common church. 
The decision by a majority would have the 
effect, when enforcing the rate, of remind- 
ing many, who would otherwise not be 
reached, of their religious obligations in 
respect of the Church. The other proposi- 
tion, that of levying a church rate on those 
who constituted a church vestry, or who 
occupied pews and sittings in the church, 
would be virtually to proclaim that no per- 
son was in communion with the Church 
until the vestry was formed, and those who 
were already members of the Church would, 
under this arrangement, be invited to place 
themselves de novo under its ministrations. 
Now, however, the law as established look- 
ed on every person as a member of the 
Church of England, and considered that 
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every person in this country was entitled 
legally to call in the parish minister to 
perform the rites and offices of religion 
according to the ritual of the Established 
Church. If then they were to establish 
this new system, and constitute what was 
ealled a Church vestry, they would only 
be doing that which the Dissenters in this 
country were endeavouring to carry out, 
namely, the placing the Church of Eng- 
land in an isolated and sectarian position. 
Moreover, the effect of this proposal would 
be prejudicial in another respect. A large 
number of persons did not attend the 
Church of England, and there were a 
large number who, though nominally mem- 
bers of the Church of England, but who 
unfortunately were not habitual attend- 
ants upon public worship, and who would 
not be called on to contribute to the expen- 
diture of their common church, while they 
could not justly claim exemption on the 
ground that they contributed to any other 
peculiar place of worship. As to the plan 
for throwing the maintenance of the Church 
upon pew rents, the principle of the Church 
was, that the seats should be as free as 
possible ; and, though the system of pew 
rents might work very satisfactorily as far 
as concerned the rich, yet it would entail 


very grievous hardship on the poor, who 
regarded the Church as their common 
property, and were entitled to have the 
privilege of sitting there and enjoying the 
ministrations of the Gospel free of charge. 
Another measure that had been suggested 
was the simple and unconditional abolition 


of church rates. This would involve so 
serious an infraction of the rights of the 
Church, and strip it so entirely of any pro- 
vision for the maintenance of its fabrics, 
that he trusted not to see the day when 
their Lordships would sanction it. Another 
remedy that had been proposed was, the 
specific exemption of Dissenters. To this 
Dissenters themselves objected, but not 
with very obvious justice. Not satisfied 
with being exempted as a body from an 
impost of which they complained, they 
rather unreasonably asked that the whole 
system of church rates should be abo- 
lished. Several measures had from time 
to time been proposed for the ex- 
emption of Dissenters, and yet they had 
all failed. In the year 1840 Mr. Dun- 
combe proposed to exempt Dissenters on 
signing a declaration that they were not 
members of the Established Church, and 
that was represented as the best and most 
satisfactory mode of settling the subject 
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The declaration required them to state that 
they were not in communion with the Church 
of England, and that they objected to the 
payment of charch rates, not on pecuniary 
grounds, but on the score of conscience. 
But it was found that an exemption, coupled | 
with a condition of this kind, met with a 
large amount of opposition, and he did not 
regret it. There were a large number of 
persons who, although they dissented from 
the Established Church, were not entirely 
Dissenters. They held an independent 
principle, which made them dislike the dis- 
cipline and practices of the Church of 
England ; but still there was a latent de- 
sire amongst them not to be entirely ex- 
eluded from her, or to be without her pri- 
vileges. There was, moreover, a large 
class in this country who would not be con- 
tent with mere exemption, and who would 
accept nothing short of an unconditional 
surrender and abolition of Church rates ; 
and this raised a question of such deep 
importance that it was their Lordships’ 
duty, even at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, to institute a searching inquiry into 
the subject, so that remedies for all the ine- 
qualities and inconveniences of the system, 
if there were any, might be devised, and 
the latent objects of its opponents, if pos- 
sible might be laid bare. The real fact 
was that the question of the abolition of 
church rates was put forward by a large 
and influential party in this country as a 
blow aimed at the existence of the Estab. 
lished Chureh, and as a means of carrying 
out the object they had in view—namely, 
that of disuniting the Chureh from the 
State, and the secularization of those vast 
endowments that now belonged to the 
parochial clergy of this country. Mr. 
Bright, a few years ago, speaking of the 
exemption of Dissenters, and on the sub- 
ject of legislation on the Established 
Church, said he could never consent to 
Dissenters, because they were Dissenters, 
being shut out from any future participa- 
tion in the distribution which might here- 
after be made of the Church endowments— 
the time might arrive when it would become 
a question what would become of the funds 
in which the State were now interested 
belonging to what was called the National 
Church, and he could not consent that Dis- 
senters, as such, should be dispossessed of 
their share, whatever course was adopted. 
These were views from which Mr. Bright 
and those that he represented were not 
likely to depart. They were doubtless the 
principles that still actuated and guided 
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them, and which only showed their Lord- 
ships and the public what were the real 
motives and principles of the opponents of 
church rates. Further than this, he would 
call attention to the proceedings of a society 
called the Liberation Society, established 
for the avowed principle of promoting the 
liberation of religion from State control. 
At an Annual Conference recently held it 
was proposed by one gentleman to add toa 
Resolution this rider :—‘* That at the same 
time this Conference expresses an earnest 
hope that the executive committee will find 
it practicable to bring the great question 
of Church and State before the Legisla- 
ture at an early day.” But Mr. Miall, 
a member of the conference, was too ex- 
perienced a tactician to permit this. He 
opposed this proposition, showing that there 
was a difference of opinion among the 
members of the conference as to the best 
mode of accomplishing the object. ‘* My 
hon. Friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ wishes to take up 
a fagot bound—-we wish to take it up stick 
by stick.”” This explains the policy and 
objects of the opponents of church rates. 
The sticks in question were to be repre- 
sented and enumerated under the following 
heads:—The abolition of church rates, 
which was the first stick in the fagot ; 
the common use of the churches, the ques- 
tion of University tests, endowed grammar 
schools, the Scottish University test, the 
annuity tax (Scotland), and the common 
use of burial-grounds; and it was stated 
that a gentleman of intelligence and prac- 
tical knowledge would shortly bring before 
Parliament a Bill to enable Dissenting 
Ministers to make common use of burial- 
grounds, All these subjects were to be 
taken up separately. He therefore thought 
that it was a matter of the very highest im- 
portance that their Lordships should by 
calm and impartial inquiry ascertain whe- 
ther there were the means of removing the 
actual grievances which might be proved to 
exist with respect to church rates, and en- 
deavour, in their report to show what might 
be done to set the question at rest, and 
thus give confidence and security to the 
members of the Church throughout the 
kingdom. There was one point which had 
often surprised him, and to which he would 
direct their Lordships’ attention. The 
gentlemen who composed the Liberation 
Society had put forward a circular ad- 
dressed to the various parishes, in which 
they say—‘** They have issued this useful 
little manual by means of which any rate- 
payer who wishes to prevent the assess- 
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ment of church rates in his parish may 
learn how to proceed, and may perceive 
that it is hardly possible to levy a church 
rate where the ratepayers think proper to 
use the existing law.’’ And yet they called 
on this and the other House to abolish the 
existing law as an intolerable nuisance. If 
their Lordships granted this Committee he 
was sure that they would do much to re- 
lieve a vast amount of anxiety which existed 
in the country. It had been proved that 
there was not more than 5 per cent of 
parishes throughout the country that ob- 
jected to church rates, and that upwards 
of £250,000 was annually collected under 
that head. It was said that if church rates 
were abolished there would be voluntary 
contributions which would prevent our 
churches from falling into decay ; but he 
must remind their Lordships that volun- 
tary contributions already existed in con- 
junction with church rates, and if church 
rates were abolished by law he believed 
that the means of maintaining the churches 
must certainly fail. Though the remainder 
of the Session was short, he was sure that 
before the Session terminated the Select 
Committee for which he moved would obtain 
a certain amount of information which 
would be of the highest importance in the 
settlement of the question; and even if 
the matter were not concluded this Session, 
still a further opportanity might be given 
for continuing the investigation on a future 
occasion. Their Lordships had long been 
the guardian of the liberties of the people, 
and by settling this question they would 
show that they were the best defenders of 
the surest safeguard of an_ hereditary 
monarchy—namely, an Established Church, 
The noble Duke then moved, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the present operation of the Law and 
Practice respecting the Assessment and the Levy 
of Church Rates.” 

Lorpv TEYNHAM, (who was almost in- 
audible, was understood) to say, that the 
Established Church had been represented 
to be the poor man’s Church. That might 
be so; but it was emphatically the rich 
man’s Church. The rich and mighty of 
this world would not enter so lowly a place 
as a meeting-house. Politically our churches 
were of immense value. They told us facts 
in English history; they spoke of the 
manners and habits, and ofttimes of the 
lives and deaths of our ancestors. He 
thought that if the Committee calmly and 
impartially considered the extent and effect 
of the strife originating in church-rates, 
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they would recommend their Lordships to 
abolish them in the manner which should 
seem best. But he rather feared that the 
Committee would be used as an instrument 
for defeating any measure which might be 
sent up from the other House on the sub- 
ject. On the other hand the subject was of 
such importance that if any new facts 
could be elicited by inquiry, it was fitting 
inquiry should be made. If only 5 per 
cent of the parishes objected to church- 
rates, was not that enough to render it de 
sirable that the source of bitterness should 
be removed? He believed it was a fact 
that under the existing law voluntary con- 
tributions exceeded the amount raised by 
church rates, and it would be for the Com- 
mittee to inquire whether there was any- 
thing special in the parishes where volun- 
tary contributions were raised to lead to 
the inference that the same liberality 
would not be shown if church rates were 
abolished. There was one further fact 
which might be deduced from the returns 
to Parliament,—that the condition of the 
churches where no rate was levied was 
equally as good as where church rates were 
collected. Heartily desiring that the edi- 
fices should be maintained, he thought the 
best way to secure that object was to 
abolish church rates, but, at the same 
time, he had no objection to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I feel that we owe a great 
amount of debt to the noble Duke for the 
Motion which he has made this evening. I 
think that this House is equally indebted 
to him; for this House will soon be called 
on to legislate on the subject, which in- 
volves consequences not anticipated by 
many who, if they have not promoted, 
have not opposed the measure of abolition, 
but consequences well perceived by the 
agitators who promote it. Therefore, the 
subject requires the utmost deliberation, 
which it has never yet received, for, al- 
though a Committee was held on the sub- 


ject in the lower House, no report was re- | t 


turned from that Committee. The subject, 
my Lords, is of much greater importance 
than in the view of many persons it seems 
to be. I fully believe that if it were 
clearly seen how great would be the 
danger to important interests if the Church 
be attacked upon the point now under 
consideration, the opinion of many persons 
would be changed, and we should never 
have again before us such a measure as 
was brought before us last Session, and 
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which your Lordships were fully determined 
should not be carried without some sub- 
stitute being found for church rates. It is 
for the purpose of finding a proper substi- 
tute for church rates that think it de- 
sirable that the Committee proposed by 
the noble Duke should be appointed. The 
noble Lord who has just sat down hoped 
for inquiry, because he thought it would 
prove the inconveniences that existed. We, 
on the other hand, desire inquiry, because 
we believe that the instances to which 
the noble Lord alluded were anomalous, 
and that inquiry would establish that 
fact. My Lords, there are two objec- 
tions to the present system of church- 
rates; one, which I will call the conscien- 
tious objection, originating in Dissenters 
from our Church, who complain of being 
taxed in support of a church to which they 
do not belong, and the doctrines or disci- 
pline of which they disapprove. The other 
objection proceeds from Churchmen them- 
selves, in those large towns where the 
parish church is surrounded by numerous 
chapels, frequented by those who support 
them, but who are rated to the mother 
church, from which they receive no benefit. 
In the northern part of England, with 
which I was formerly well acquainted, the 
opposition to church rates had this origin. 
My Lords, it is right that these objections 
should be considered, and, as far as they 
are just, that a remedy may be provided 
for them such as may be proposed in Com- 
mittee. The remedy need not be the ex- 
treme measure of releasing property from 
an obligation to which it has been always 
subject, and subject to which it was re- 
ceived by all its present holders, and that 
wholly at the expense of a Church of which 
I may fearlessly say that it never was 
more anxiously desirous to fulfil the duties 
belonging to it, and to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the increasing popula- 
tion. I trust, therefore, that the noble 
Earl the President of the Council will not 
object to the appointment of a Commii- 


Sor a Select Committee. 


ee. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, that no one was 
more impressed than he was with the im- 
portance of a speedy settlement of this 
vexed question ; and he believed that if 
any of the propositions which had been re- 
ferred to during this brief discussion had 
been agreed to years ago, a settlement 
might have been arrived at much more 
satisfactory than was now, perhaps, to be 
anticipated. From what had recently taken 
place upon the bustings, from declarations 
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made by men who had heretofore taken a; ed, or that it would be an unwise course 
moderate course, that they would scarcely |to pursue; but the information he had 
even venture to support a rate for main- | gathered on the subject led him to form 
taining the fabric of the church—he could | a different conclusion, and to believe that 
not but fear that much further delay in the | it was perfectly feasible. It appeared to 
settlement of this question might lead to a | him that there was something incongruous 
collision between the two Houses of Par- | in the term of a ‘‘ voluntary rate.’’ There 
liament, although he hoped that such a re-| was the greatest possible difference be- 
sult might be prevented by the delibera-| tween a voluntary payment and a rate, 
tions of this Committee. He trusted that | and he could not conceive how a rate im- 
the Committee in entering upon its in-| posed by the vote of a majority binding a 
vestigations would not be actuated by that | minority could be called a voluntary rate, 
spirit of antagonism which he thought the | It had been stated that under the existing 
noble Duke had indicated somewhat too | state of things the voluntary contributions 
strongly, but would rather be influenced | for the maintenance of churches actually 
by the calm and considerate spirit which | exceeded the amounts obtained by rate, 
characterized the suggestions of the most} The most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop 
rev. Prelate. He (Lord Portman) did not | of Canterbury) inserted in a Bill he intro- 
think they could hope to continue, with the | duced on this subject a clause providing 
goodwill of the great body of the people, | that in every parish in which no church 
a rate for supporting the fabric of the | rate had been imposed for two years the 
church if the proceeds of the same rate} rate should cease. He (Lord Portman) 
were applied to the maintenance of the | had inserted a similar clause in the Bill 
services of the church and for other pur-| he had laid upon the table, not upon prin- 
poses, as well as of its fabric: for if atten- ciple, but because, as it had been suggest- 
tion were directed to the way in which | ed by the most rev. Prelate, he had no 
church rates were levied, and to the pur-/ doubt it must be founded upon sound rea- 
poses for which they had been levied, it} son. He thought it most unfortunate that 
would be found that the great objection! although some two or three years ago 
to church rates was attributable to the | there had been an indication from the right 
abuses which had taken place in their ap-| rev. Bench of an inclination to endeavour 
plication, such as paying rent of cottages | to settle this question, so long a time had 
for paupers who are thereby kept out of | been allowed to elapse without the intro- 
the workhouse, paying for the destruction | duction of any practical measure with that 
of vermin, all sorts of illegal fees andj object. He believed that if the right rev. 
items that could pass no account that is| Bench could agree upon any plan which 
audited. If consideration were given for | might be discussed in an open Committee 
a moment to the abuses existing in| of their Lordships’ House, an opportunity 
the present system, it would no longer | would be afforded to the Members of the 
be a matter of wonder that church rates | other House, many of whom were anxious 
were objected to. There was no pro-| for the settlement of this question, to pro- 
vision made for the auditing of church- | pose some measure which, originating in 
wardens’ accounts, and after the money | the other Ilouse, might meet with general 
was spent there was no means of calling | approval. Tle observed that a right hon. 
the churchwarden to account for any abuse | and personal Friend of his, although a 
he had sanctioned in the shape of irregular | political opponent—the late Seeretary for 
payments. He had been told by many | the Hume Department (Mr. Sotheron Est- 
influential Nonconformists that they were | court)—had told his constituents that he 
quite willing to contribute their quota to|was prepared to submit to Parliament a 
the maintenance of the fabric of the Church | measure for the settlement of this ques- 
—that they considered the Church as aj tion. He (Lord Portman) could only ex- 
monument of their religion—and that they | press a hope that his right hon. Friend’s 
only objected to the application of their | change of position would not lead him to 
payments to the services of the Church. | relinquish his intention, for no man was 
He thonght this subject deserved the care- | better acquainted with the general feeling 
ful consideration of the Committee, with | which prevailed throughout the country, 
the view of ascertaining whether some se- | and no man was more warmly attached to 
paration might not be made in the econtri- | the Established Church. He would sug- 
butions for these objects. It might be| gest, that one subject which deserved the 
that such a separation could not be effect- | serious consideration of the Committee was 
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the grievance to which many members of 
the Church were exposed in being sub- 
jected to a double payment for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes—the payment of rates to the 
mother church of the parish, hesides con- 
tributing to the support of the churches 
in the districts in which they resided. 
This double charge had led to a great deal 
of opposition to church rates, and the posi- 
tion of the new churehes would hereafter 
be very bad unless some better system is 
established by Law. He (Lord Portman) 
had ventured to lay a Bill on the table to 
carry out the objects to which he had 
alluded, and he had made provision for an 
endowment to be entrusted to the Queen 
Ann Bounty Board, which he believed 
would be useful and efficient. He did not 
presume to think that his Bill was com- 
plete, as he could not be vain enough to 
believe that any one person could prepare 
a complete measure ; but he felt he was 
pledged to this House to make a trial, and 
to do his best and meet the views of the 
two great parties who contend on this sub- 
ject. He offered his scheme as a contribu- 
tion towards the final discussion in the 
House that some earnest and determined 
effort woul.l be made to legislate at once, 
and to remove this cause of discord from 


the parishes of the kingdom. 

Tue Bisnop or LONDON: My Lords, 
I feel it necessary to notice one or two 
observations which have been made dur- 


ing the discussion of this question. It 
has been continually said—and it was said 
or hinted just now by the noble Lord— 
that if the right reverend Bench had only 
done their duty, and had produced a mea- 
sure to solve this problem, we might have 
been rid of this question of chureh rates 
long ago. ButI rather think your Lord- 
ships will agree with me that no great 
encouragement has been given to any 
one, in what has hitherto occurred, to 
take upon himself the solution of this 
question by the production of a Bill. We 
have heard how many Bills have been _pro- 
posed, and that all have been successively 
rejected ; and I believe that the noble Lord 
himself who has to-night brought in a Bill 
will form no exception to the general rule. I 
think, therefore, that the right rev. Bench 
have perhaps pursued a wiser course in not 
committing themselves to undertake the so- 
lution of this question, but rather in praying 
your Lordships’ House to appoint this Com- 
mittee, that it may be gravely, calmly, and 
impartially considered in all its various as- 
pects. If your Lordships would allow me 
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I would notice two points which, I think, 
ought to weigh very much with all per- 
sons in considering this question. We 
have heard it said, on what was represent- 
ed to be good authority, that at the pre- 
sent moment there is only one-third of the 
population of England that belongs to the 
Established Church. 1 look in vain for the 
grounds on which that proposition rests. 
The only possible grounds, so far as I know, 
on which it can be supposed to rest is this, 
that the Established Church supplies ac- 
commodation for that proportion of the 
population of England. What an extra- 
ordinary conclusion to arrive at, and to 
pronounce in the most public manner 
that, therefore, only one third of the po- 
pulation of England belongs to the Estab- 
lished Chureh. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment, to which, perhaps, your Lordship will 
allow me to refer. There are other modes 
of estimating what proportion of the popu- 
lation of England belongs to the Establish- 
ed Church than this, which seems to me to 
be illogical. I find it stated in the publi- 
eation which I hold in my hand as to the 
education of the poor, that 83 per cent of 
the existing schools for the poor are in 
connection with the Chureh of England ; 
and that of the 2,000,000 of children be- 
tween the ages of three and fifteen, in 
course of education, 78 per cent are in con- 
nection with that Church. I find also, when 
we turn to the marriages contracted in Eng- 
land and Wales, that 84 per cent of 
the whole number are solemnized by 
Ministers of the Church of England, 11 
per cent by clergymen of the Romish 
Church, by Ministers of the Protestant 
Dissenters, and Jews, and 5 per cent at 
the Registrars’ offices. I think, my Lords, 
that these figures lead us to suppose 
that those who have made the statement 
that only one-third of the population of 
England and Wales belongs to the Estab- 
lished Church have jumped to a conclusion 
not justified by the premises. The noble 
Lord who spoke last but one deprecated (and 
none can be more ready to deprecate than 
the right rev. Bench) those feelings of ran- 
cour which are supposed to have arisen in 
all parishes where there have been disputes 
about church rates. But if the noble Lord 
will allow me to say so, I think he is refer- 
ring to a bygone state of things. Why, 
there are disputes—if disputes they are to 
be called—1 should rather say there are 
questious as to church rates raised one day 
in the year, and every person who has any- 
thing to say against church rates or the 
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Church has an opportunity of saying it ; 
and, in my opinion, this is rather a safety 
valve than anything else against these ran- 
cours and heartburnings which I think exist 
in the imagination only, I will not say of the 
noble Lord, but of those who wish to make 
a great deal more of them than there is any 
foundation for. In a word, the mode of set- 
tling any dispute with regard to church rates 
is the common mode of settling disputes 
in this country with regard to any other 
subject. The matter is fairly put to the 
vote, and if carried, the minority of course 
are a little dissatisfied, but in the course 
of three or four days they forget all about it ; 
and though in former times, while there 
were many difficult questions existing about 
church rates still unsettled, there might be 
these heartburnings and rancours, I do not 
believe they exist any longer. It does seem 
to me a most extraordinary conclusion to 
arrive at, that because in 500 parishes in 
England the matter has been put to the 
vote as to whether there should be a 
church rate, or no, and the majority have 
rejected it, therefore it is your bounden 
Christian duty to say that in 11,000 parishes 
and more you should abolish church rates 
altogether. I cannot see the connection 
between thepremissesand conclusion. Then 
as to the parochial system and those 
churches which the noble Lord (Lord 
Teynham) is so anxious to have preserved. 
I give him the utmost credit for the sin- 
cerity of his wish to have them preserved; 
but I am quite sure that your Lordships 
must think it is a curious way of preserving 
them to do away with that legal support by 
means of which they are preserved. It is 
not very likely, for instance, that in remote 
places in Cumberland the churches will be 
kept up unless there be some legal means 
provided by which they are to be main- 
tained. It is quite a fallacy to say that 
the most beautiful churches are those which 
are provided by voluntary contributions. 
Why, the noble Lord might as well refer 
to that beautiful structure which has been 
lately erected in London at the expense of 
private individuals, costing, as some people 
say, £100,000, and say, “If you only 
give the voluntary principle full sway, you 
would have in Cumberland another edifice 
that would rival its beauty.” There is, 
in short, no connection between the posi- 
tion of a rich and populous district where a 
number of persons are to be found almost 
anxious to spend the wealth which they 
possess in the erection and maintenance of 
churches, and that of the remote parts of 
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the country, where perhaps church accom- 
modation is still more needed. I had 
thought that the fallacy of the voluntary 
system had been long since exploded. It 
has, indeed, been said by a great authority 
that the questions of education and religion 
ought to be dealt with in accordance with 
the ordinary politico-economical principles 
of supply and demand ; but it has, never- 
theless, in my opinion, been diatinetly 
proved that to those questions the prin. 
ciples of political economy cannot be ap- 
plied. Instead, for example, of the a 
of education being greatest where it is 
most needed, the contrary is almost in- 
variably the case. Thus, too, it is with 
religion. Some men are completely tor- 
pid on the subject, and require something 
from without to imbue them with more 
earnest feelings; and that something is 
not always at hand. I would under those 
circumstances, earnestly impress upon your 
Lordships the expediency of granting the 
Committee which has been moved for. A 
great many unfounded statements on the 
subject of church rates have been spread 
throughout the country. These statements 
require to be distinctly tested, and I know 
of no better mode of testing them than 
through a Committee of this House. The 
Dissenters themselves ought to be anxious 
that such an inquiry should be instituted. 
The noble Duke who opened the discus- 
sion has read to your Lordships some ex- 
tracts from the speeches of persons who 
I feel assured do not represent the senti- 
ments of the Dissenters of England. I 
do not, however, feel quite so sure that 
they do not represent the sentiments of 
the Dissenting interest in ‘‘ another place,” 
whose voice has hitherto been most re- 


garded in reference to the question of 


church rates. I am anxious to ascertain 
what the opinions are which the religious 
and not the political Dissenters of England 
entertain ; the opinions, in short, of those 
Dissenters who feel as much as members 
of the Established Church themselves, that 
great moral and social interests are in- 
volved in its maintenance. I would un- 
dertake to say there are ‘thousands of Dis- 
senters in England who would deem it a 
dark and miserable day for the community 
at large on which the existence of the 
Established Church should be endangered ; 
but it is quite certain that this class of Dis- 
senters is not the most powerful in return- 
ing Members to the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should not 
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enter into the details of the important sub- 
ject under discussion. He was, however, 
strongly of opinion that the Committee 
which had been moved for was not re- 
quired, and would be found to be produc- 
tive of no useful results. The great diffi- 
culties which beset the question of church 
rates arose, not from the want of adequate 
information with respect to it, for Com- 
mittees of Inquiry on the subject had been 
multiplied, and blue-books accumulated 
upon blue-books until the result had 
been rather to confuse than to en- 
lighten. Neither was there any absence of 
schemes on the subject ; and he would un- 
dertake to say that the number of such 
schemes which had been submitted to the 
noble Earl opposite, during his tenure of 
the office of Prime Minister, amounted to 
something considerable. But, although 
such were the views which he entertained, 
he did not deem it to be consistent with 
his duty, after what had fallen from the 
noble Duke and the members of the right 
rev. Bench, to oppose the appointment of 
the proposed Committee. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, till 
To-morrow half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 4, 1859. 


Minutes.] New Waits Issvzp.—For Ashton 
under Lyne, v. Right hon. Thomas Milner 
Gibson, President of the Board of Trade; for 
Wolverhampton, v. Right hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, Commissioner of Poor Laws. 

New Memsers Swory.—For Oxford University, 
Right hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 

Pusuic Bitts.—le Public Health ; Clerk of the 
Council ; Diplomatic Pensions ; Law Ascertain- 
ment Facilities, 

2° Law of Property and Trustees Relief Amend- 
ment ; Criminal Justice Middlesex (Assistant 
Judge). 


SALE OF SLAVES IN BRAZIL, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. D. GRIFFITH said, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the British 
Consul at Rio has exercised his authority 
to prevent a certain contract for the sale 
of slaves in Brazil, by the directors of a 
British Mining Company in that country, 
to one Santos, from being carried into 
effect, although such sale professed to be 
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under the sanction of the decision of a 
British Court of Law ; and whether or not 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to support him in that course ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said he thought 
that this question had arisen from a misap- 
prehension of the real facts of the case. At 
the end of the year 1857, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Rio informed the Government 
that there was an intention of selling the 
slaves of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association to a merchant of Brazil, named 
Santos, and asked whether such a transac- 
tion would be legal. The Government re- 
ferred this question to the law officers of 
the Crown. It depended upon the con- 
struction of two statutes, one the 5th of 
George 1V., which made the sale of slaves 
felony, and another an Act passed in the 
year 1843, permitting the sale of slaves 
then in the possession of persons claiming 
to be their owners. The point, however, 
arose whether children born since 1843, 
not having been slaves at that time, could 
legally be sold. The law officers of the 
Crown were of opinion that they could not, 
and that the selling them by British sub- 
jects would be a felony. They added that 
although if the persons remained in Brazil 
they might be free from the penalty of the 
English law, yetif they landed on British 
ground, or went on board a British vessel, 
they might be prosecuted for a felony. 
They intimated, moreover, that it was de- 
sirable that this opinion should be known 
to the parties concerned. It was accord- 
ingly transmitted to Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Rio, who informed the Consul, who by 
his direction communicated to these per- 
sons that they would, in certain cases 
named, be liable to the punishment of 
felony. The consul did not pretend to pre- 
vent the sale, or to interfere with their 
proceedings. He only gave them warning 
of the penalty to which they would be 
subject. He (Lord J. Russell) conceived 
that his conduct had been perfectly right, 
and that no objection could be taken to 
the course which he pursued. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGHT said he rose to ask the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for India whether it was his intention before 
the prorogation to make to the House 
any statement upon the subject of Indian 
finance ; and, if so, when he would be able 
to fix the day on which he would make it ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD replied that he 
should have occasion to make such a state. 
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ment, but he was not then in a position to 
fix a day for it. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he would then give 
notice that he would repeat his question in 
the course of two or three evenings, with 
the view of having a day fixed at a period 
of the Session when there would remain in 
town a number of Members sufficient to 
discuss a question so important as that of 
Indian finance. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that he was 
anxious to postpone this statement. [Mr. 
Bricut: Not at all.}] He must necessarily 
come before th8 House in a short time; 
but until he obtained certain information 
with regard to payments in this country 
and India for railroads he could not make 
such a statement as would be satisfactory 
either to that House or to the Indian Go- 
vernment. 


Advertising Columns— 


SAVINGS’ BANKS.—QUESTION, 


Captain DANIEL O’CONNELL said, 
he rose to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he intended to bring in a Bill 
this Session for the better regulation of 
savings’ banks ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was pessible that some 
Bill might be passed with regard to one or 
two points of detail connected with the 
management of savings’ banks ; but he did 
not think the Session would last long 
enough to afford a reasonable prospect for 
the full consideration of any general Bill 
upon the subject. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE.—QUESTION. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


he wished to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works whether any alterations are 
being made in the office of the Board of 
Trade ; and, if so, by what authority, and 
whether it is intended to submit an esti- 
mate to Parliament for them ? 

Mr. FITZROY said, that a day or two 
after he was appointed to the office which 
he now held he received a requisition from 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
stating that there was such a want of light 
in his room as to prevent his transacting 
business, and requesting that some altera- 
tion might be made in the window. He 
understood that it was the general custom 
to accede to such requisitions from heads 
of departments, and as the gentleman was 
going out of tewn it seemed a favourable 
opportunity for making the alteration. Tle, 

Sir Charles Wood 
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therefore, forwarded this request to the 
Treasury, and, in the meantime, instructed 
the surveyor to commence the works. Since 
then he had received from the Treasury 
permission to include the cost in the Kati- 
mates, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT.—QUESTION. 
Si HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 


wished to remind the Government that no 
financial statement had been made to the 
House for fifteen months, and to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Whether it is 
his intention to make any financial state- 
ment previous to the House going into 
Supply. He need not say that it was of 
the highest importance, and should be made 
as soon as possible, particularly as regarded 
the expenditure of the country. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: It is certainly my intention to 
adhere to the course usually followed on 
these oceasions, On Friday next the re- 
presentatives of the military and naval de- 
partments will be prepared to enable the 
House to proceed with these Estimates, 
and to make known to the House, as far as 
can be made known, the propesed expendi- 
ture for the year in connection with these 
departments. As soon as the House has 
disposed of these, the principal demands on 
the public purse, it will be my desire to fix 
the earliest possible day for the financial 
statement of the year, for I know it is very 
inconvenient to the public that it should be 
postponed longer than necessity requires. 
But it is not my intention to make any 
statement apart from the usual statement 
which combines the subject of the expen- 
diture with the Ways and Means of the 
year. 


ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. COWPER said, he wished to give 
notice of his intention to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to limit the power vested 
in Metropolitan Vestry and District Boards, 
of permitting the erection of advertising 
or ornamental illuminated columns in the 
carriage way of the metropolis. He also 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Public Works, whether his attention had 
been called to the practice of obstructing 
the streets by the erection of certain illu- 
mimated columns, of very hideous and 
sometimes ludicrous form, whereby great 
crowds were collected in those parts where 
they were most likely to be run over, and 
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great discredit was thrown on the metro- 
polis in point of taste; and he also wanted 
to know whether it was the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to take any steps 
on the subject, legislative or otherwise, to 
remove or prevent this outrage on the good 
taste and common sense of the metropolis. 
If that was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would not proceed with the 
notice which he had given. 

Mr. FITZROY replied, that his attention 
as that of the public, certainly had been 
attracted to the curious structure erected 
near Apsley-house, but he had no more 
control over such erections than any other 
hon. Member. He believed that the vestry- 
men of the parish in which he had the 
honour to reside were the real culprits. 
He understood that a French company 
had recently proposed to set up these 
columns as a new mode of advertising, and 
he was afraid that a great many applica- 
tions had been granted by the authorities 
of metropolitan parishes for the erection 
of these structures in different parts. The 
only way to deal with the matter was to 
proceed in the way pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he thought he 
could not do better than leave it entirely 
in his hands. 


Law of Property, éc., 


MANNING THE NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 4 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) 
had asked him on Friday night whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill this Session to carry out 
the views and recommendations of the Go- 
vernment Commission on the Manning of 
the Navy. He had now te state, in answer 
to that question, that it was the intention 
of the Government to bring in a Bill on 
that subject. He was not prepared to 
state any of the details of the proposed 
measure at the present moment, but it 
would be brought in as soon as possible. 
With regard to the Navy Estimates, he 
might add that the noble Duke at the head 
of the Admiralty had informed him that 
the sum he proposed to ask from Parlia- 
ment for the naval expenditure of the 
eountry would be the same as that which 
had been proposed to be taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

SirnJOHN PAKINGTON said, he would 
inform the hon. Gentleman that he left 
several Bills already drawn, and having 
reference to the recommendations in ques- 
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tion, in the office of the Admiralty, which 
might perhaps be useful to the noble Duke. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he wished to in- 
quire whether a general Bill, with reference 
to manning the navy, would be introduced 
before the House was asked for a grant of 
money. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
it was impessible for the present Board of 
Admiralty to go into details with respect 
to this important measure between this 
and next Friday, when he proposed to 
bring in the Navy Estimates, but as soon 
after that date as possible the Admiralty 
would be prepared to introduce their Bills 
on the subject to the House. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, in that case he 
wished to give notice that upon the ques- 
tion of going into Committee on the Naval 
Estimates, he should propose that no grant 
of money should be made until the House 
had an opportunity of diseussing a Bill 
having reference to the recommendations 
of the Royal Commissioners for the better 
manning the Navy. 


THE REFORM BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he rose to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
it was the intention of Government to in- 
troduce any Bill to amend the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament during the 
present Session. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think the 
hon, Member was not in his place on a 
former occasion when I had to make a 
short statement to the House on the busi- 
ness of the Session, and I then took occa- 
sion to observe, and I now repeat that, 
considering the advanced period of the 
year and the probable duration of the Ses- 
sion, it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose any measure to amend 
the representation of the people this Ses- 
sion. 


LAW OF PROPERTY AND TRUSTEES 
‘RELIEF AMENDMENT BILL. 


SECOND READING, 


Mr. WALPOLE, in moving that this 
Bill be read a second time, said that it was 
a measure which had come down from the 
House of Lords, where it had received the 
fullest sanction of the law Lords, and it 
was of extreme importance that it should 
be speedily passed. The details of the 
Bill were of so technical a character that 


the House would hardly wish to got into 
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them on the second reading ; he therefore 
proposed that the Bill should now be read 
a second time without discussion, and that 
the various clauses should be fully con- 
sidered in Committee on that day week: 
The hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. Divett) 
had mentioned that he had some objections 
to the measure, but he (Mr. Walpole) was 
satisfied that if the Bill were read a second 
time, he could remove the objections of 
the hon. Member, or show that they were 
groundless. 

Mr. DIVETT said that he was quite 
prepared to take the discussion of the 
points on which he objected in Committee. 


Bill read 2° and committed for Monday | 


next. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE MIDDLESEX (ASSIST- 
ANT JUDGE) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [17th June], ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that when 
the Bill came before the House two or 
three weeks ago, he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, because he felt that 
in the absence of a Government the second 
reading of such a measure ought not to 
have been urged with indecent haste. It 
seemed to him that this was an attempt 
to tax the whole of the country for the 
purpose of paying the Middlesex Assistant 
Judge, who was neither more nor less than 
a paid chairman of quarter sessions, a 
higher salary than he had at present. 
If any county chose to have a paid chair- 
man of quarter sessions, the expense came 
out of the finances of the county and not 
out of the Consolidated Fund. He did not 
see why an exception should be made for 
Middlesex. He did not at all object to 
increasing the salary of the Middlesex As- 
sistant Judge from £1,200 to £1,500 a 
year, but he objected to the burden which 
ought to be borne by the rich county of 
Middlesex, being thrown on the country at 
large. Let the county of Middlesex pay 
the increased salary and not the country. If 
they passed this Bill they would be forming 
& most dangerous precedent, for they might 
depend upon it they would have as a con- 
sequence all the County Court Judges and 
many others in England applying for an 
increase in their salaries. He would re- 


mind the House, that in 1853 a similar 
Mr. Walpole 
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attempt was made to increase the salary 
of the Middlesex Assistant Judge, and the 
Bill was only thrown out on the third read- 
ing at the instance of his hon. Colleague, 
and no attempt had since been made to 
introduce it until now. While, however, he 
did not object to an increase of the salary 
of the present Assistant Judge if it were 
made out of the county funds, he could 
not help remarking that during the whole 
tenure of the office by his lamented friend 
the late Mr. Pashley, who had worked 
harder and had, in consequence of his 
being so good a lawyer, more appeals to 
decide than any one who had ever held 
the office, no attempt to increase the sa- 
|lary was made. In conclusion, he begged 
' to move that this Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, That the word ‘‘now”’ 
stand part of the Question. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that he was the individual who introduced 
this Bill, and he quite admitted that the 
present Government were in 10 way re- 
sponsible for it. The House would, per- 
haps, permit him to remind them what 
were the circumstances under which the 
late Government thought it fair to sanction 
this increase in the salary of the Assistant 
Judge of the Middlesex sessions, from 
£1,200 to £1,500 a year. On the de- 
cease of the late Assistant Judge, he, as 
then holding the seals of the Home Office, 
received from the magistrates very urgent 
remonstrances, which were confirmed and 
strengthened by other gentlemen, against 
the policy of allowing so important an office 
as Assistant Judge to be held by a prac- 
tising barrister. It was urged that it was 
treating that gentleman unhandsomely and 
often placing him in a somewhat degrading 
position. On one day he sat to determine 
a case, when the very day following he 
was in the position of an advocate, and 
liable to be called upon to advocate the 
cause in a higher court of the very person 
condemned by him; and although he (Mr. 
8. Estcourt) did not pretend to be conver- 
sant with law, that struck him as such a 
strange anomaly, that he could not help 
thinking, as a matter of common sense, 
that a gentleman who during many months 
in the year was engaged week after week 
in presiding in one of the courts of criminal 
jurisprudence in the metropolis, ought no 
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to devote himself to the profession of an 
advocate the rest of the time, but ought to 
be in such a position that he could not be 
called upon to appear as an advocate in a 
superior court. The hon. Gentleman on 
the other side of the House, however, was 
not quite correct in his statement of the 
grounds on which the attempt to raise the 
salary of the Assistant Judge in 1853 was 
met. The question had now assumed a 
very different form to that which it pre- 
sented in 1853, when the question was 
simply raising the salary of the Judge 
without changing his position or putting 
any restriction whatever upon him. The 
Judge would still have been allowed to 
— in superior courts, and if the case 
ad been the same now, the objection taken 
to the Bill would have been a valid one, 
and the argument that the county court 
Judges might with reason apply for an in- 
crease in their salaries would be just. What 
he, however, maintained was, that there 
was a good and sufficient quid pro quo 
given in the condition that the Judge 
should no longer practice as an advocate 
at the bar of a superior court. As he un- 
derstood the gentleman holding the office 
at present was willing to give up his prac- 
tice, which was estimated at a low figure 
at £1,000 a year—he was willing to give 
that up, and devote his whole time and 
energies to the office of a Judge, if the 
House of Commons granted £300 more ; 
and he (Mr. Estcourt) really thought that 
by consenting to that proposition he was 
obtaining a very great benefit to the coun- 
try at an extremely cheap rate. For that 
reason he had no kind of hesitation in 
bringing forward this Bill, and he hoped 
that the Government would support it, 
looking at the wide difference which the 
case presented to that brought in in 1853. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he must re- 
peat that he did not object to the increase 
of the Assistant Judge's salary, but to the 
increase being paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he should support 
the Amendment, as he considered the prin- 
ciple of the Bill to be altogether anoma- 
lous, and he hoped the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
aroused to the dangerous precedent which 
passing it would create. In all other 
places, such as Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, in which they had stipendiary chair- 
men of quarter sessions, the money was 
paid by the county, and why should not 
this salary be paid by the county of Mid- 
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diesex ? Some time ago the Surrey county 
magistrates were met by a similar demand, 
but they had avoided it and got on very 
well. It was not the increase of the salary 
that he cavilled about, but it was the prin- 
ciple of the measure to which he ob- 


jected. 


Mr. MALINS said, he considered the 
arrangement which had been made by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) 
eminently beneficial to the country. The 
late Assistant-Judge, Mr. Pashley, was 
eminently fitted for the office, but its duties 
clashed with his practice at the bar, which 
was very considerable. The consequence 
was, that he was frequently very much 
inconvenienced, and he himself had told 
him that there must, in many cases, ine- 
vitably be a contest between interest and 
duty in the breast of a Judge who was also 
& practising barrister. Twelve hundred 
pounds a year was not sufficient to call 
upon a person in the situation of Assistant- 
Judge to give up practice; and however 
anxious a Judge might be to discharge 
his duty, it was perfectly vain to deny that 
if on any particular day on which his Court 
sat, an important cause in which he was 
retained as chief counsel was coming on 
in the Superior Courts, there would not be 
a contest between interest and duty which 
could not fail to be very injurious to the 
public service. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Locke King) however did not object to the 
amount of salary but to the fund out of which 
the salary was paid. But this argument 
went too far, because if an error were 
made in originally ordering the payment of 
this salary out of the Consolidated Fund, 
the hon. Member ought to move that the 
salary be taken off that Fund and paid 
from some other source. If, however, it 
were found that the duties could not be 
performed for £1,200, public justice and 
convenience alike required that such a 
salary should be paid as would insure the 
efficient and proper discharge of the duties 
of the office. With regard to Mr. Bodkin, 
every man in the profession would admit 
that, from his peculiar experience and high 
character, a fitter selection could not have 
been made. He believed that the learned 
gentleman was offered the appointment by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Grey). He had but a slight acquaintance 
with Mr. Bodkin, but he had, like every 
other lawyer, the most profound respect for 
him. Mr. Bodkin had given up his pri- 
vate practice to accept this appointment, 
and he had every reason to suppose that 
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an arrangement proposed by the Home 
Seeretary would be adopted by the House. 
He was willing to consider, at the fitting 
time, whether it was proper that this salary 
should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but he trusted that the House would 
ratify what his right hon. Friend had done 
by passing this Bill. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that four- 
teen years ago, this officer was the Chair- 
man of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. 
The office was then contested for the 
honour of holding it. Mr. Serjeant Adams 
was the first who applied to the magis- 
trates of Middlesex for a salary. They re- 
fused to grant it, and he then applied to 
the Secretary of State fur the Home De- 
partment. Forhimself, he thought £1,200 
a sufficient salary, though he did not wish 
to disturb the present arrangement. He 
certainly thought. however, that the salary 
ought to be paid by the county. During 
Serjeant Adams’ tenure of the office, Bills 
were brought into the House three times 
for the increase of the salary to £1,500 
a year, and each time the Bill was thrown 
out, but he continued to hold the office for 
years after to the satisfaction of the public. 
The late Assistant-Judge, Mr. Pashley, 
never thought of applying for an increase 
of salary. Iie was glad to see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, and 
he would take the opportunity of ealling his 
attention to the fact that before the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill the Civil Service 
Estimates amounted only to £4,200,000 
a year, and that now they amounted to 
£9,100,000. The Question never came 
before the magistrates of Middlesex. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT observ- 
ed, that the Middlesex magistrates express- 
ed to him their desire that the Assistant- 
Judge should not retain his private prac- 
tice. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it never ap- 
peared on the business paper. He dared 
say some of the political friends of the As- 
sistant-J udge wished to increase the salary, 
but it was better for that gentleman that he 
should be able to earn £1,000 a year by 
his practice, than to have his salary in- 
creased by £300 a year, and to be idle 
half his time. The Judges of the County 
Courts had a great deal more to do, and 
they were not allowed to practise. 

Mr. BYNG said, he could corroborate 
the statements made by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt). He 


ha: received a communicativn from the 
chairman of the Middlesex magistrates, 


Mr. Malins 
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showing that the administration of justice 
in the Metropolitan county was much less 
expensive than in other counties. For ex- 
ample, it appeared that, in 1856, the num- 
ber of prisoners tried at various borough 
sessions was 3,774, at an average cost of 
£8 10s. each case, while the number tried 
at the Middlesex Sessions was 2,065, at an 
average cost of £2 3s. 10d. each case, 
and at various other County Quarter Ses. 
sions the cost of each case, was £10 ls. 4d, 
Unless the Assistant-Judge were prevented 
from taking private practice, it might hap- 
pen that he would be found engaged as an 
advocate in appeals made from his own de- 
cision. These appeals were necessarily 
large, varying from £60 to £80 and £100 
a year. He thought that an addition of 
£300 a year to the salary of the Judge, in 
lieu of private practice, was not an exces- 
sive compensation, and he believed that 
the proposed arrangement would be advan- 
tageous to the impartial administration of 
justice. 

Mr. PACKE said, that as it had been 
stated that this salary ought not to be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, but that 
the Middlesex Assistant-Judge should be 
paid in the same way as the chairman of 
other Quarter Sessions, he wished to ob- 
serve that the county rates were in no way 
chargeable for the payment of any chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, and he thought 
it desirable that the statement he had al- 
luded to should not go forth uncontra- 
dicted. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
that the House would cordially agree to the 
prineiple of the Bill; that the gentleman 
filling the office of the Assistant Judge of 
Middlesex Sessions should not practise as 
an advoeate. Any contrary course would 
be prejudicial to the public interests; for 
a Judge one day associated on the bench 
with the magistrates of the county might 
on the next day have to apply to them for 
a license for a victualler; or a case might 
be put to him for his opinion as counsel, 
and afterwards the same case might be 
argued before him as Judge, and he might 
possibly be obliged to pronounce an opin- 
ion as Judge contrary to the opinion he had 
given as counsel. With respect to the 
amount of salary he thought no lawyer in 
that House would express an opinion that 
any Judge was over paid, but with regard 
to payment out of the Consolidated Fund, 
he believed it originated in this way—the 
Middlesex magistrates applied to have their 
Judge paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
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and the Home Office said that in that case 
it must have the appointment. That was 
agreed to, and so the matter had gone on 
ever since. He did not think the payment 
of £1,500 to a gentleman of eminence too 
much, and he should therefore vote for 
that sum. But the House should know 
that that sum was not the whole amount 
required for the administration of criminal 
justice at Middlesex Sessions. The Assis- 
tant Judge had a right to appoint a deputy, 
with the sanction of the Home Department, 
at five guineas aday. That deputy was 
almost permanently appointed. He did 
not object to-that ; because the sitting of 
two Courts diminished the expense of pro- 
secutors and witnesses; but the House 
must not suppose that this sum was tlie 
whole expense. There ought to be some 
provision in the Bill in respect to this point, 
for if the principle were good that the As- 
sistant Judge should not practise, it surely 
followed that the deputy, too, should not 
practise. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
when the present Bill was brought in a 
previous Resolution was not moved, as was 
usually the case when charges were made 
on the Consolidated Fund. Consequently, 
the material clause was only printed in 
italies, and was not in fact, at present, 
part of the Bill. Therefore, in voting for 
the second reading, no Member gave a 
vote for any charge on the Consolidated 
Fund; and the only point the vote would 
decide would be the proviso that the As. 
sistant Judge daring his continuance in 
office should not practise as a barrister. 
The question as to placing the increase of 
salary on the Consolidated Fund could only 
be raised after the second reading, in the 
event of a Resolution being proposed as a 
necessary preliminary to the introduction 
of such a clause as was now printed in 
italics. Ile would now say a few words 
with respect to the meritswof the Bill. In 
1844 a Bill was brought in to give a salary 
to the Assistant Judge of Middlesex Ses- 
sions of £1,200 out of the Consolidated 
Fund, That Bill was sanctioned by Par- 
liament and the sum had been annually 
paid since that time. Nothing, however, 
was then said as to the Assistant Judge 
not being permitted to practise ; and the 
Assistant Judge was allowed to hold his 
office concurrently with any private practice 
he might receive. Mr. Serjeant Adams 
was the first Assistant Judge. That learn- 
ed gentleman did not, in fact, practise, and 
therefore the question of the inconvenience 
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of allowing the Judge to practise, did not 
arise during his tenure of office. Mr. 
Pashley, however, had a considerable 
amount of private practice when acting as 
Judge, and considerable inconvenience was 
felt, he was informed, from the combina- 
tion of the two functions ; for it was open 
to any solicitor to lay before the Assistant 
Judge a case of appeal without a name, 
and thereby to obtain the opinion of the 
Assistant Judge, by which he might be 
guided in bringing an appeal or not. Any 
one could see that such a practice might 
lead to considerable abuse without any 
blame attaching to the Judge. Under these 
circumstances, when Mr. Pashley died, a 
deputation from the magistrates of Middle- 
sex went to the right hou. Member for Wilt- 
shire (Mr. Southeron Estcourt) and repre- 
sented to him the expediency of putting an 
end to such a state of things. The ar- 
rangement agreed to was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should propose an increase 
of salary to the extent of £300, to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Bod- 
kin, who he believed was admitted on all 
hands to be an eminent barrister, fully 
competent to discharge the duties of the 
office, accepted tlie office on the under. 
standing of receiving £1,500 a year and 
giving up his private practice. That was 
the existing state of things. There was a 
distinct contract with Mr. Bodkin, which 
he felt to be binding on the existing Go- 
vernment. He had had an interview with 
Mr. Bodkin, and had ascertained the views 
he entertained with respect to the office 
and its duties, and the proposal he had to 
make to the House was that the salary of 
£1,200, payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund, should still eontinue. He expressed 
no opinion whether it was right that that 
sum should be charged on the Consolidated 
Fund. The charge was made in 1844, and 
continued ever since, and he was not now 
called on to express an opinion with re- 
spect toit. With respect to the future, he 
proposed that power should be given to the 
magistrates, if they thought it desirable 
that their Assistant Judge should be in- 
hibited from private practice, to charge 
the county rates with an addition to his 
salary of not less than £300 a year. That 
was the arrangement to which Mr. Bod- 
kin consented. Therefore, if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. L. King) was satisfied with 
this explanation, he would suggest that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn and 
the Bill allowed to be read a second time. 
lle would then undertake to propose in 
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Committee clauses in conformity with the 
understanding come to. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the expla- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman removed 
the objection with regard to the financial 
portion of the Bill ; but there was another 
point worth remarking on, namely, the 
relative positions of the Assistant Judge 
under the Bill and of the County Court 
Judges. The latter had to give up all pri- 
vate practice, and could not hold a seat in 
that House and he thought if £1,200 was 
deemed sufficient for them, that sum might 
also be considered quite enough for the 
Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions. 
Again, the principle of preventing a Judge 
from pursuing his private practice, if good 
for one case, was, in his opinion, good for 
all, and a Bill should be brought in to pre- 
vent Recorders from practising as Barris- 
ters. He admitted that the recent ap- 
pointment to the Assistant Judgeship of 
Middlesex Sessions was one of the best 
appointments, but it was matter of ques- 
tion whether that functionary was not 
amply paid with £1,200, considering that 
police magistrates were only paid 1,000 
& year. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad to hear 
that the Home Secretary did not intend to 
extend the principle involved in this Bill 
beyond the County of Middlesex, or to 
allow any further pull out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. Indeed he could not under- 
stand on what ground the Assistant Judge 
for Middlesex should be paid out of the 
public funds, any more than the stipendiary 
magistrates of Manchester, Liverpool, or 
other towns. He assented to the second 
reading of the Bill on the understanding 
that by so doing he merely expressed his 
approval of the principle which, he believed 
was laid downby this Bill, thatthe Assistant 
Judge should not engage in private prac- 
tice. After what had been stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Marylebone, (Mr. E. James), however, 
he thought that the House should receive 
some further explanation in Committee. 
It was stated that the Assistant Judge 
— a deputy Judge at five guineas 
aday, and that this office was a great 
advantage. Well if that be so, they ought 
to receive some explanation why the assis- 
tant Judge should receive at the rate 
of ten guineas a day for the 120 days he sat 
when the deputy Judge only received five 
guineas aday. These were matters, how- 
ever, which could be better considered in 
Committee. 


Sir George Lewis 
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Mr. PALK said, he thought this Bill 
might establish a precedent which it would 
not be desirable to adopt; for if the magis- 
trates of Middlesex were empowered to in- 
creise the salary now paid to the Assistant 
Judge of the sessions out of the county rate, 
a similar power might be demanded by the 
magistrates of other counties. At present 
he was not aware of any county in which 
the chairman of quarter sessions was paid 
by a county rate. The measure was, in 
his opinion, calculated to increase the dis- 
content of the ratepayers, who already ob- 
jected to the magistrates having the power 
of burdening the county rates with the sa- 
laries of certain officials. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


DIPLOMATIC PENSIONS. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to remove don\ts 
as to the qualification of persons hulding 
diplomatic pensions to sit in Parliament, 
said its object was merely to enable gen- 
tlemen who possessed extensive diplomatic 
experience to occupy seats in the House, 
and afford the advantage of their know- 
ledge and sagacity in the discussion of fo- 
reign affairs. He believed that the objec- 
tions which prevented gentlemen in the re- 
ceipt of diplomatic pensions from sitting in 
that House were merely of a technical na- 
ture, and that their position differed in no 
respect from that of gentlemen in receipt 
of official pensions; but he would reserve 
a full explanation of the principles and de- 
tails of the Bill, the introduction of which 
he found would not be opposed, until the 
second reading. 

Leave given. 

Bill to remove doubts as to the Qualification of 
persons holding Diplomatic Pensions to sit in Par- 
liament, ordered to be brought in by Mr, Moncx- 
ton Minyes and Mr, Kinnarrp. 


Presented and read 1°, to be read 2° on 
Monday next. 


RIVER THAMES. 
ADDRESS AGREED TO, 


Sir MORTON PETO said, he rose to 
move for the following Address :—For re- 
turns from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and from all district boards esta- 
blished under the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, and from the City (of London) 
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Commissioners of Sewers, of any and all! The Address, as amended, was then 
operations performed by them between the | agreed to. 

25th March last and the 18th June, with | 
the object of preventing the occurrence of | 
noisome effluvia from the River Thames, , : 
and particularly of the quantities of lime | EERO. HAT meerae. 

or other deodorizing agents day by day, Sir MORTON PETO said, he would 
used for that purpose ; specifying in tabu- | then, pursuant to notice, ask leave to in- 
lar form when, where, and to what amount, | troduce a Bill to provide for the prevention 
such agents, or any of them, were respect-| of the noisome effluvia from the River 
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ively employed, and the sums of money | Thames within the metropolis. 


He be- 


expended on or about the use thereof, | lieved theré was no opposition to his Mo- 


Tabular returns from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Board of Con- 
servancy of the River Thames respec- 
tively, of the daily or other ascertained 
quantities of fresh water which have 
passed into the tideway of the River 
Thames from the weir at Teddington Lock, 
and from other principal streams which 
discharge into the said tideway between 
Teddington Lock and Chelsea Bridge, and 
particularly of the daily quantities in the 
years 1858 and 1859. From all the Me- 
tropolitan waterworks companies of the 
daily quantities of water delivered by them 
respectively in the years 1858 and 1859. 
From the Astronomer Royal of the daily 
quantities of rain fallen at Greenwich, 
and at any other places within the drain- 
age area of the Thames of which he pos- 
sesses particulars, and of the daily mean 
temperature of the atmosphere at Green- 
wich, and of the water of the river Thames, 
From the Medical and other officers of 
Her Majesty’s hospital ship Dreadnought, 
moored in the Thames, of any and all ob- 
servations and experiments made by them, 
or under their direction, with reference to 
the condition of the river in the years 
1858 and 1859. And returns from Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, and from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, of any com- 
munications, resolutions, and measures of 
the years 1858 and 1859, in reference to 
the suggested improvement of the River 
Thames by embanking the same, and by 
forming low-level sewers within the em- 
banked spaces. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he must suggest 
that some alteration be made in the last 
paragraph with regard to the Office of 
Works. They had no returns to give. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
wished to draw the hon. Member’s atten- 
tion to the paragraph referring to the As- 
tronomer Royal, which omitted to specify 
any time. 

Str MORTON PETO said, he wanted 
the return for the last three years. 








‘tion, and he would therefore reserve his 


statement as to the details of his measure 
until the second reading. He wished, 
however, to observe that in bringing in 
his Bill he did not mean to reflect upon 
the Metropolitan Commissioners, but he 
felt that the House had a right to demand 
periodical returns of what was doing by 
them from time te time to remedy the 
effluvia from the river, which was not only 
noisome in itself but destructive to the 
health of the metropolis. He was sure 
that from the simple and practical nature 
of his Bill no body of men like the Metro- 
politan Commissioners, in the performance 
of duties for which the public should feel 
grateful, could for a moment object to its 
introduction. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of object- 
ing to the Bill, but to submit as this wasa 
matter of general interest, that it would be 
very satisfactory to the House if the hon, 
Member would favour them with at least a 
sketch of what he proposed to accomplish 
by the measure. A very few words would 
satisfy his own curiosity ; but for the sake 
of the House, he thought that an outline 
of its provisions ought to be given. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member had already spoken on the Bill, 
but the House could of course give him 
permission to make any additional observa- 
tions. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he was 
quite ready to state that the Bill required 
the Metropolitan Board of works, and the 
various district boards, to make a monthly 
return of all they had done or were doing 
in regard to their sewage operations, and 
in placing the River Thames as much as 
possible in a proper condition. It might 
be said that those returns could be made 
without any compulsory enactment ; but he 
felt that the matter was so important, and 
that the sanitary condition of the metro- 
polis was so largely affected by the state 
of the river, particularly during the period 
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of the carrying out the larger works, that 


they would not be acting properly towards | 


their constituents if they did not insist 
upon the obligation of the Commissioners 
to make their returns monthly. He did 
not mean to insist upon the Commissioners 
“adopting any particular mode in their 
eourse of action; but it rendered the conti- 
nuous deodorization of the contents of the 
sewers imperative. His Bill would not at 
all fetter the Metropolitan Commissioners 
in the measures which they might adopt— 
the responsibility would of course be left 
with them; but he wanted it to be shown 
that they were doing, as there was reason 
to believe, everything in their power to 
remedy the evil which was so greatly com- 
plained of. He had introduced a clause 
into the Bill giving them inereased powers 
of taxation in case those which they al- 
ready possessed were not sufficient with a 
view of enabling them to carry out any 
works that they might decide upon ; and, 
of course, if their powers were sufficient, 
thie clause would be inoperative. In the 
event of its proving that the state of the 
Thames did not require those measures to 
be carried out, he had also provided that, 
on communication with the Home Seecre- 
tary, the powers with which they had been 
invested should be dispensed with. These 
were the main features of the Bill; and he 
repeated that in introducing it he had no 
desire to interfere with the Metropolitan 
Commissioners, or in any way to impute 
to them a dereliction of duty. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, after 
hearing the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had introduced the measure, it 
had occurred to him that the title which 
he had applied to it was rather a mis- 
nomer. It did not appear to be, as it pro- 
fessedly was, ‘‘a Bill to provide for the 
prevention of noisome effluvia from the 
river Thames,’’ but a Bill to ask the Me- 
tropolitan Board for returns which nobody 
would ever look at. He would not offer 
any opposition to the introduction of the 
Bill, but he wished to enter a caveat against 
the supposition that he acquiesced in the 
system of legislation which the hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to contemplate. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, the re- 
turns which his hon. Friend was anxious 
to obtain from the Metropolitan Board 
would doubtless be of a very expensive 
character, and he trusted that if the House 
agreed to the Bill they would also be in- 
duced to pay for these returns ; for, as they 
were aware all the cost of their preparation, 


Sir Morton Peto 
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as well as of everything relating to the 
purifying of the Thames, would otherwise 
be thrown on the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis. Then, as regarded the power of 
rating, he believed his hon. Friend would 
find in the Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act that ample power was given to 
the Commissioners. Any legislation on that 
subject, therefore, was quite unnecessary, 
He must protest, however, against the last 
observation which the hon. Baronet had 
made, to the effect that if the Metropolitan 
Board were doing anything which Parlia- 
ment did not think right, or if they had 
done too much, that the Home Secretary 
was to have the power of stopping their 
proceedings. The object of the Metropo- 
litan Local Management Act was to carry 
out the principle of local self-government, 
and they were bound to give the Metropo- 
litan Board time to see whether that prin- 
ciple had been fairly carried out by them. 
He must, therefore, protest against the 
Government having anything to do with 
measures which were paid for by the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. 

Mr. TITE said, he wished his hon. 
Friend in his Bill had been fortunate 
enough to sugzest some remedy for the 
gigantic evil against which the Board of 
Works had to contend. He would not 
discuss the provisions of the Bill, because, 
by a measure which the House had been 
good enough to pass last year, the Board 
had received the fullest powers of raising 
money, and therefore that portion of the 
Bill which referred to this subject was 
quite unnecessary. But the subject to 
which he desired to call the attention of 
the House was the steps that had to be 
resorted to pending the interval that must 
elapse before the improved sewerage sys- 
tem would come into operation. Last year 
no less than £5,000 had been spent in re~ 
medial measures, and this year they had 
spared no efforts to diminish the mischief 
arising from the state of the Thames, but 
which could only be cured by the great sys- 
tem of intercepting sewers which they were 
endeavouring to carry out. With regard to 
the contracts and the purchase of land for 
those sewers, he believed so much pro- 
gress had been made that he might pro- 
mise the House that a great deal of the 
evil would be remedied in the course of 
three years instead of five. One large 
sewer contract made in February of the 
present year was one-fifth completed. 
That was the high level sewer on the 
City side; and on the Surrey side of 
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the river another very large sewer was which he had deseribed. He was aware 
just about being contracted for. The first that an opinion to the contrary was preva- 
sewer would no doubt be finished by next lent, but he maintained that the aggregate 
June; it was in the quarter known as amount of inconvenience must have been 
the Hackney Brook district, which was, sensibly diminished by the measures which 
the source of enormous offence, and which | they had adopted. He ventured to pro- 
would by this means be altogether removed. mise the House that no agent which could 
In his opinion the entire project was being | be suggested—and in Dr. Miller’s report 
carried out as successfully as it could pos- last week agents had been suggested—for 
sibly be by a set of business men. With | deodorizing the sewers would fail to be 
regard, however, to the evil in its present employed by the Board, whatever might 
shape, it was impossible successfully to en- be the cost to the ratepayers, because 
counter it. Some idea of its magnitude though, as was stated by the hon. Ba- 
might be formed from the fact that apart | ronet, the expense must fall upon them, 
from flood water 80,000,000 gallons of | there was no doubt that until the main 
sewage water were poured into the Thames | sewers were completed the state of the 
every day, containing 600 tons of mud or | atmosphere might get worse. He hoped 
200 tons of solid material. In hot weather | the House would feel satisfied that the 
this water was not only in a state of putre-| Board were doing all in their power; 
faction itself, but was the source of putre- and with regard to the Bill, he would only 
faction in the body into whieh it was poured. | say that any legislation at present must 
The Metropolitan Board had appointed two | delay, embarrass, and, to a certain extent, 
of the most eminent chemists in London | confuse their operations by leading to the 
Dr. Hoffman and Mr. Frankland to in- impression that they were not doing all 
form them of the best mode of deodorizing | that they possibly could. With regard to 
the sewage with regard to future operations. | the monthly returns, he could simply state 
To meet the present evil they had appoint- | that, if his hon. Friend required it, the 
ed one of the most distinguished men in| Home Secretary should have a Return 
London, Dr. Miller, the chemist to the every fortnight, detailing the work done 
University of London, to report daily on | now or at any future time. The Metropo- 
the state of the river and the large sewers | litan Board were but too anxious that their 
which emptied themselves into it. The | fellow-citizens should know that at a mo- 
Board had at the present moment thirty | ment of extreme difficulty they were doing 
stations at which lime might be poured | all that they could to abate this enormous 
evil. 











into the largest sewers; and they were | 
doing all they could to deodorize their | 
contents before they reached the river. | 
In the present state of our knowledge he 
believed that deodorization by lime was all 
that could be attempted; but Dr. Miller 
was engaged in a series of experiments for 
the purpose of discovering whether other 
agents, more powerful though more expen- 
sive, might not be used for temporary pur- 
poses. However enormous the inconveni- 
ence might be, he was bound to state that 
no effectual remedy could be applied until 
the sewage system was completed; but he 
was endeavouring to show—thongh not in 
the least seeking to be the apologist of the 
Metropolitan Board—that they were doing 
all in their power to meet the difficulty by 
remedial measures. The House would re- 
collect that the inconvenience did not mani- 
fest itself prominently before a much later 
period last year; but in May of this year. 
the Board passed a resolution empowering | 
Dr. Miller to make the experiments he had } 
alluded to; and they lad, in addition, | 
proceeded vigorously with the operations | 





Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he wished to 
ask a question in reference to a report which 
was current to the effect that this high 
level sewer was to discharge its contents 
into Deptford Creek. He was quite sure 
the House would not take a narrow view 
of the question of the health of the me- 
tropolis, and that they would be unwilling 
to expose a large portion of a metropolitan 
district to so serious an evil as that of dis- 
charging so large a quantity of sewage 
matter without deodorizing it, as he un- 
derstood would of necessity be the case 
with the high level sewer. The question 
which he would venture to put to the hon. 
Gentleman was whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Board to carry out the high 
level sewer at once, or whether they would 
consider the outfall first, and begin in the 
way that would be most complete, and 
which would conduce most to the general 
health of the metropolis. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, there had been a 
great many statements as to the good 
which was to result from the use of lime 





Picture 
in deodorizing the sewers. But on Satur- 
day night the smell that proceeded from 
the place where lime was put down at 
Charing Cross for the purpose of deodoriz- 
ing the sewers was most objectionable, and 
was worse, in fact, than anything he had 
before experienced in London. It con- 
tinued during the whole night, and he 
could assure the House that it was ex- 
ceedingly offensive in every room in 
Morley’s Hotel. He did everything he 
could to ascertain the reason, and some- 
body told him that the sewer into which 
the lime was put must have been left open. 

Mr. RIDLEY said, that the best return 


which could be made to the House as to | 


the state of the river was the stench which 
entered the Committee rooms. That morn- 
ing, he, as well as his colleagues, were 
greatly inconvenienced by the noxious efflu- 
via that came from the river on the rising 
of the tide. It was so disgusting that 
they were obliged to keep the windows 
closely shut, and some Gentlemen were 
compelled to leave the room in conse- 
quence. If it continued it must endanger 


the health of hon. Members as to his 

knowledge had been the case last year. 
Mr. CONINGHAM said, he was of 

opinion that the expensive experiments 


upon deodorizing the river were almost 
worthless. No permanent benefit would, 
in his opinion, result from them ; neither 
did he approve of the system of drainage, 
which was, in his opinion, founded upon a 
wrong principle. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he was the 
only Member who last year objected to the 
measure proposed in a great hurry by Her 
Majesty’s then Advisers for the purpose of 
handing over all responsibility connected 
with the river to the Board of Works, and 
he now asked what had since been done by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Board diverted every stream of water that 
was not particularly offensive from the 
Thames, and carried it off to some place 
far away below London Bridge. By this 
means they reduced the stream of water, 
and the filth carried into the Thames by 
the sewers was left to stagnate much worse 
than before. He had not yet been able to 
discover the utility of this Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he had 
made inquiries as to the smell complained 
of by the hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
M‘Cann); and he found from the men 
employed in superintending the lime opera- 
tions that it answered very well so long as 


Mr, M‘Cann 
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it was kept at work; but on Saturday they 
left off pouring in the lime water. It ap- 
peared to him that no plan of main drainage 
would answer unless the river was also em- 
banked, and the area of the water greatly 
compressed. It was found that the smell 
was worst when the tide began to disturb 
the mud banks; a circumstance which 
showed that the removal of those banks 
was even more required than new drains. 
At any rate the two processes ought to 
go on together, but it was not competent 
for the Board under their present powers 
to embank the Thames. 

ALDERMAN CUBITT said, the Board of 
Works had been proceeding with all possi- 
ble despateh ever since they had received 
their new powers ; but it must be remem- 
bered that those powers were not con- 
ferred upon them till late last Session, 
and that time was needed to prepare their 
plans. All that was now required was a 
little patience ; for it was impossible that 
great works like these could be carried 
out ina few months. He hoped, however, 
that in three or four years the scheme 
would be completed, and that the noxious 
effluvia of which they had now ta complain 
would be removed. He begged to state 
with reference to the high level sewer that 
it was never intended that it should empty 
itself into Deptford Creek. The Board 
had merely taken Deptford Creek as a 
point to which it should be constructed until 
proper machinery could be constructed to 
convey the sewage lower. As to the smell 
at Charing Cross on Sunday, that had 
arisen from the sewer having been acci- 
dentally left uncovered. 

Question put, ‘‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to provide for the preven- 
tion of noisome effluvia from the River 
Thames within the Metropolis,’’ Motion 
negatived, 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 
ADDRESS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. COWPER said, he rose to move 
for an Address for Copies of all letters and 
memorials addressed to the Committee of 
Council on Education or the Trustees of 
the National Gallery with reference to the 
admission of the public in the evening to 
the Turner and Vernon Galleries of Pic- 
tures, and of the answers thereto. Three 
collections of modern pictures had lately 
been given to the nation, and policy as 
well as gratitude required that they should 
be made accessible to all classes. The 
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Sheepshanks’ collection which had been en- 
trusted to the Department of Science and 
Art, was placed in a room well adapted for 
exhibition by night as well as by day; but 
the Turner and Vernon collections were 
placed by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery in rooms where no provision was 
made for exhibiting them by artificial light. 
It was especially incumbent on that House, 
when a generous boon had been conferred 
on the public, to see that the wishes of the 
donors were faithfully carried out and that 
the public were insured the enjoyment of 
it to the fullest possible extent; and he 
contended that a picture gallery, to be 
really enjoyed by the public, must be ac- 
eessible in the evenings. Large numbers 
of people were in the habit of visiting the 
Sheepshanks’ collection in the evening,— 
probably as many as 200,000 in the course 
of a year. These persons, and especially 
artisans and workmen, would be prevented 
from seeing pictures which were visible 
only during working hours. Busy people 
worked in the daytime, and sought their 
recreation in the evening. Persons visiting 
the metropolis on business had no other 
time than the evening for visiting these 
galleries. One reason assigned on the part 
of the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
for not opening the Vernon and Turner 
Galleries in the evenings was, they must 
foliow the same rule as the National Gal- 
lery. But the desired similarity might be 
secured by opening all, as well as by 
closing all. He did not believe, in the 
present state of science, the slightest risk 
could arise from lighting the National Gal- 
lery with gas from the ceiling. The House 
had only to lift their eyes to the ceiling 
above them and see how easy it was to 
light a lofty and spacious apartment with- 
out any of the products of combustion en- 
tering into the room. Such an arrange- 
ment, applied to the National Gallery and 
to the Turner and Vernon Galleries, would, 
no doubt, involve some additional expense, 
but he was sure the House would find no 
difficulty in devoting a reasonable sum of 
money to secure to the public the benefit 
of a full access to them. The advantage 
of thus diffusing a taste for beauty of form 
and colour, and of providing gratuitously 
a rational and elevating amusement would 
be quite worth the cost of the gas. The 


Trustees of the National Gallery were 
persons eminent for love of art and liber- 
ality of feeling, and he could not believe 
they would advisedly exclude the working 
classes from the enjoyment of these pic- 
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tures. They had probably not fully con- 
sidered the reasons for departing from the 
old customs ; and if these papers were laid 
upon the table the attention of the Trustees 
would be sj:-cially drawn to the injudicious 
manner in which the trust confided to them 
was being discharged. 
Motion agreed to. 


CLERK OF THE COUNCIL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Mr. LOWE said, he also had to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for 
the authentication of certain Orders of the 
Privy Council in the absence of the Clerk 
of the Council in Ordinary. It was not 
the intention of the Government to fill up 
the vacancy in the clerkship of the Privy 
Council occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Greville ; but it was necessary to take 
some step to prevent the stoppage of public 
business in case the remaining clerk should 
become incapacitated. The Bill would 
enable Her Majesty to appoint, during Her 
pleasure, some person to perform the duties 
of the Clerk in Ordinary. 

Leave given. 

Bill to provide for the authentication of certain 
Orders of the Privy Council in the absence of the 


Clerk of the Council in Ordinary, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lowe and Sir Gzorar Lewis. 


Presented and read 1°, to be read 2° on 
Thursday. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he rose 
to move for a Select Committee— 

To inquire into the effects of the alterations in 
military organization regarding the War Office and 
Board of Ordnance which were made in the year 
1855 ; and also to inquire whether any changes 
are required to secure the utmost efficiency and 
economy in the administration of military affairs. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that he had 
given notice of a somewhat similar Mo- 
tion, but, as the subject was now in better 
hands, he should withdraw it. The object 
of his Motion was merely to inquire into 
the civil organization of the War Depart- 
ment, which was in such bad order and so 
unworkable that it would be impossible to 
go to war until it was altered. He did not 
wish to interfere with the prerogatives of 
the Crown or the administration at the 
Horse Guards, but merely to secure the 
efficiency of the civil department of the 
War Office, 

x 
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GeEnERAL PEEL said, that he could not 
agree to the description of the state of the 
War Department given by his hon. and 
gallant Friend. It would be better if his 
hon. and gallant Friend had waited for the 
Report of the Committee before he made 
such statements. If the country were 
obliged to go to war, he believed the War 
Office would be found to be in the best pos- 
sible condition for performing their duties 
to the public satisfaction. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to sug- 
gest that at this late period of the Session 
it was not likely the Committee could ter- 
minate their inquiry in any satisfactory 
manner. Was it worth while, then, to 
appoint the Committee during the present 
Session ? 

Captain JERVIS said, he believed that 
the Secretary for War might make any 
ameliorations and improvements without 
waiting for the Report of the Committee. 

Mr. MONSELL observed, that he per- 
fectly agreed with the right hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) that it would be 
well to postpone this Committee until next 
Session. The subject was very large and 
of the greatest importance, and a Commit- 
tee appointed on the 8th or 10th of July 
could not go fully or sufficiently into it. It 
would be impossible for them to do more 
than commence their inquiry, and all they 
would be able to elicit would be the exist- 
ing state of the Department. Seeing that 
there would not be time to hear the well- 
considered views of persons on both sides 
who were competent to give an opinion, he 
recommended that the Committee should 
begin to sit at the commencement of next 
Session. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he must 
acknowledge that the arguments of his hon. 
and right hon. Friend in favour of a post- 
ponement had had a contrary effect upon 
his mind. It was because the subject was 
very large and of great importance that he 
wished the Committee to begin immediate- 
ly, that they might the sooner come to a 
conclusion. He did not hope or expect 
that the Committee would finish their la- 
bours this Session, nor did he propose that 
they should come to a conclusion upon 
insufficient evidence. But he was very 
anxious to know what defects existed in 
our military administration, in order that 
he might know what remedy ought to be 
applied. It was very late in the Session, 


no doubt, to appoint such a Committee, 
but they might have at least eight sittings, 
in which they might examine many im- 
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portant witnesses on each side, and enable 
hon. Members to come to a mature opin- 
ion during the recess. By appointing the 
Committee at once they might come toa 
decision, and make a report early enough 
next Session to enable the Government to 
act upon their recommendations. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he did not 
think that the military element was fairly 
represented in the Committee of last Ses- 
sion. It was not fair that such a Com- 
mittee should be almost entirely composed 
of civilians. He agreed, however, that it 
was desirable they should commence the 
investigation at once. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he trusted the 
House would consider the question before 
they agreed to the proposition of the 
Government. His own impression was, 
that we should attain little advantage by 
appointing the Committee at once. Look 
at the language of the notice. ‘* Select 
Committee to inquire into the effects of the 
alterations in military organization regard- 
ing the War Office and Board of Ordnance 
which were made in the year 1805.”’ Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman could hardly 
have had an opportunity of making himself 
master of the changes which had occurred 
in the office over which he presided in con- 
sequence of those alterations. But, since 
1855, very considerable alterations had 
been introduced by his right hon. and 
gallant Friend near him (General Peel), 
and many changes had been ordered which 
had not yet come into operation, He 
thought, then, that greater progress would 
be made if the Committee were postponed 
till the next Session. He should not, how- 
ever, press that opinion of his own against 
any strong opinion that might be enter- 
tained by the Government; but he did 
hope that the Government would well con- 
sider, or reconsider, the proposition be- 
fore the House. With regard to this being 
a large subject, that therefore no time 
should be lost, and that there was probably 
an opportunity of having some eight sittings 
on the subject during the present Session, 
this might not improbably lead to the not 
uncommon, but the inconvenient conse- 
quence, of no inconsiderable body of evi- 
dence, all of one complexion, being circu- 
lated amongst hon. Members before the 
inquiry was completed. Now, if the Com- 
mittee were to be appointed, and there 
were to be only eight sittings, he thought 
they should examine into the opinions of at 
least what might be called the two schools 
on the subject. But considering the large 
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number of alterations which had been 
adopted since the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the War Department gained 
his experience in office, the important 
alterations introduced by his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (General Peel), to- 
gether with other changes which, as he 
had said before, had been ordered, but 
had not yet come into operation, he thought 
it would have been as well if those changes 
had been allowed to be completed before 
the Committee were called upon to consider 
them. Again he would repeat that he 
would not press his own views against any 
strong notions which might be entertained 
by the Government on the subject; still 
his own opinion was a strong one, and if 
the Committee were postponed till the next 
Session he thought the House would arrive 
at a more satisfactory result. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the weight of argument was in 
favour of the immediate appointment of 
the Committee. He had the honour of 
serving on this Committee before the dis- 
solution, and in their sittings they took a 
great deal of evidence, which it would be 
exceedingly important for the House to 
know. There could during the present 
Session be, at all events, eight sittings and 
probably more; and in those sittings they 
might place on record evidence on both 
sides, applying to changes which had been 
made ; and with regard to any alterations 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
who had recently filled the office of Secre- 
tary of State for War might have ordered, 
and which might be still in progress, the 
Committee might be re-appointed next Ses- 
sion, and then the inquiry might be re- 
sumed and completed. But he hoped that 
the House would not lose what remained 
of the Session without commencing the in- 
quiry. To do so might be regarded as 
shelving the investigation, and he therefore 
hoped that the Committee would not be 
postponed till the next Session. 


Select Committee appointed. 


CONTRACTS (PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS). 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
principle adopted for making contracts for 
the Public Departments, and the effect 
which the present system had on the ex- 
penditure of public money. The Com- 
mittee had already sat several Sessions, 
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and it was desirable that its inquiry should 
be completed. Already a great mass of 
evidence had been collected, and he hoped 
that during the present Session the Com- 
mittee might conclude its labours. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
wished to ask the hon. and gallant Member 
whether he would confine the inquiry to 
any particular class of contracts. Its ob- 
ject was very extensive ; it had sat several 
years ; some of the original Members had 
disappeared from the House, either by the 
will of the electors, or by removal to another 
world ; and there was no prospect of the 
Committee reporting. 

Cotonzszn DUNNE said, he did not pro- 
pose to extend the inquiry beyond naval 
and military contracts. As for the Com- 
mittee reporting, he did not believe they 
would ever be able to do that ; for they 
could not report until the accounts at 
Weedon were made up, and he did not be- 
lieve that any man living could make up 
those accounts. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 5, 1859. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Loxp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
gave notice of the following Motion for 
Friday, the 8th instant :— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, expressing the Thanks of this House for 
Her Majesty’s gracious Communication of the 
deeply important Correspondence on Italian Affairs 
presented recently to both House of Parliament 
by Her Majesty’s Command ; and gratefully ac- 
knowledging the unquestionable Evidence which 
that Correspondence affords of Her Majesty’s 
earnest and impartial Endeavours to avert the 
Calamity of War. 

“That Her Majesty may be assured of the loyal 
Confidence with which this House relies on Her 
Majesty’s Determination to maintain inviolate the 
Neutrality, as therein declared, of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

“That, finally, it be represented to Her Ma- 
jesty, as the Opinion of this House, That while 
every suitable and vigorous Effort is made, under 
Her Majesty’s Authority, for the Completion of 
our Defences on Sea and Land, the Operations of 
the belligerent Powers should be carefully ob- 
served, with a view in particular to such eventual 
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Offers of Mediation on Her Majesty’s Part as may 
contribute with due Effect to the early Conclusion 
of Peace on just and comprehensive Terms,” 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH (No. 2) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 3* 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY call- 
ed attention to the fact that the preamble 
recited that certain additional agreements 
and arrangements had been made with the 
Government. He had been given to un- 
derstand that an engagement had been 
entered into by the late Government to 
give 8 per cent on a capital of £600,000, 
amounting to a guarantee of £48,000 ; 
while other parties had offered to do it on 
terms which would not involve an expense 
of more than £20,000 a year. This seem- 
ed an improvident arrangement, and should 
not have been entered into without the 
sanction of Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the late Go- 
vernment were more responsible for the 
Bill than the present; but, at the same 
time, he knew of no reason why the Bill 
should not be allowed to pass, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would not 
press his objections to it. He supposed 
the late Government had been actuated by 
the consideration that the Company had 
agreed to relinquish their exclusive right 
of laying cables on the shores of New- 
foundland. 

LorD MONTEAGLE thought that a 
very important general principle was in- 
volved in the Bill. Before the Act intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was competent for 
the Government to have paid the expenses 
of any telegraphic line or packet service 
out of the gross revenue without applying 
to Parliament ; but that Act had made a 
considerable alteration in this respect. The 
late Government, however, he was inform- 
ed, had entered into a contract by which 
an expense of £70,000 a year would be 
incurred on account of the Irish packet 
service without the assent of Parliament 
being obtained. He had moved for a 
paper which he presumed was now be- 
fore Parliament, which would show that 
annually a sum of not less than £1,000,000 
had been disposed of by Government for 
contracts of this description, without any 
approval or any knowledge of Parliament 
in the first instance. This was a matter 


which required the most serious attention 
of the Legislature. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
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Lorp COLCHESTER said, that the 
noble Lord’s complaint had been remedied 
by a supplementary contract. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he might state 
for the satisfaction of the noble Lord and 
the House that the whole subject was un- 
der the consideration of the Government, 
and would shortly be brought before Par- 
liament. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ask. 
ed whether it was true as reported—and he 
trusted that it was—that the Government 
intended to establish a telegraphic com- 
munication with Gibraltar without the in- 
tervention of any company ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the subject 
was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or DERBY ventured to urge 
upon the Government the necessity of an 
early decision on the subject, as otherwise 
it would be quite impossible to pass a Bill 
this Session. The late Government re- 
garded the subject as one of great urgency 
—so great that they thought it their duty 
to make provision for the manufacture of 
a certain length of cable. No steps, how- 
ever, had been taken for laying down the 
cables. If Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment intended to proceed with the work, 
they ought to do so without delay. 

Tur Douxe or SOMERSET said, it was 
desirable that further information should 
be obtained on the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 

Billread 3* accordingly (with the Amend- 
ments), and passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


Defences. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

Lorp LYNDHURST rose pursuant to 
notice to call the attention of the House 
to the Military and Naval Defences of the 
Country, and said,—My Lords, it was 
suggested to me that, after the discussion 
which took place the other night on the 
question of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), and especially after the 
statement of my noble Friend opposite and 


{ the speeches of my noble friends the two 


noble Earls on these benches, I should 
withdraw the notice which I had placed 
on your Lordships’ paper. At first I 
was inclined to do so; but the subject 
is one of such great importance that it 
ought to be repeatedly discussed, in order 
to satisfy the people of this country of 
the necessity of submitting to those charges 
and those expenses which our present 
situation requires. I was the more dis- 
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posed to proceed with this question be- 
cause there isa party in this country— 
of whom I wish to speak with the 
greatest respect, a party likely very soon 
to increase in power and influence—who 
are not disposed to believe that we ought 
to expend our resources at present in any 


extension of our military and naval power, | 
and that, so far from doing so, we ought | danger. 
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against them. Besides, an expedition of 
that kind was necessarily liable to many 
casualties. Any joint operation, therefore, 
from different points was impossible, or 
nearly so, A few thousand troops might, 
perhaps, occasionally be landed on our 
coasts, sufficient, indeed, to give trouble, 
but not sufficient to excite any fear of 
The greatest force that ever was 


Defences- 


to abstain from any extension of that|landed here was that of the Prince of 


power, because by such extension we might 


| Orange, amounting, I think, to about 


involve ourselves in hostilities. Now, my | 14,000 or 15,000 men. But that force 


Lords, I beg leave, in the first place, to was invited to this country by some of the 


say that any observations which I shall 
make will be made, not with a view to 
aggression, but to defence. I shall say 
nothing whatever in any party spirit, for 
party can have nothing whatever to do 
with this question. I shall endeavour, 
as simply as I can, to point out those cir- 
cumstances and those topics which I think 
are important to be brought under the 
consideration of your Lordships, leaving it 
to others who are more acquainted with 
military and naval details than I can pre- 
tend to be to fill up and supply the defects 
in the statement which I shall make. The 
first circumstance that strikes one in con- 
sidering this subject is the great difference 
between our present and former position. 
That is a distinction which ought never 
to be lost sight of. We have hitherto 
felt the greatest confidence in our situation 
and in our domestic safety. We owe that 
confidence to our naval superiority—to the 
superior number of our vessels, and to the 
skill and gallantry of our seamen. We 
have been accustomed always to look to 
what we call ‘our wooden walls” as our 
best defence, and experience has justified 
us in that opinion. We have sometimes, 
indeed, received checks and affronts. The 
Dutch at one time sailed up the Thames, 
burnt our ships in the Medway, and in the 
river, Ata much later period the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain chased 
our fleets into the waters of Plymouth, 
under the heights of Mount Edgecumbe. 
But those clouds soon passed away. They 
were amply avenged, and we shone out 
with more distinguished lustre than be- 
fore. My Lords, there was another source 
of our confidence and safety, and not an 
immaterial one—namely the difficulty of 
transporting any body of troops from the 
opposite coasts to our own shores, It was 
impossible to collect any number of troops 
on an opposite coast without being ob- 
served by us, and without giving us notice 
and allowing us time to prepare ourselves 





‘most eminent men in England ; it was re- 


ceived with enthusiasm by the people; it 
led to no catastrophe, and James II. re- 


itired from the country the victim of his 


own bigotry, folly, and tyranny. But that 
expedition was very nearly defeated by an 
accident. It sailed down the Channel with 
a fair wind; when it arrived opposite Tor- 
bay a dense fog arose ; it passed therefore 
the place where it was intended to disem- 
bark the troops; it was followed by the 
English fleet; it was therefore in the 
greatest peril, but on a sudden the fog 
dispersed, the wind veered round, carried 
the Dutch fleet into Torbay, and checked 
the progress of the English fleet. The 
English fleet shortly afterwards was dis- 
persed in a storm. I mention this to show 
the accidents to which, under our old sys- 
tem, enterprises of this kind were subject. 
This was our past situation—a situation of 
perfect security. What is it now? A 
great change has occurred. That change 
arises from the application of steam power 
to commercial navigation and to naval war- 
fare. What do we know of the effect of 
that power as applied to naval warfare ? 
We have had no experience of it. No 
person can venture to predict what will 
be its effect. I have consulted many 
officers, both of the army and of the 
navy, upon the subject, and I have never 
been able to persuade myself that any one 
can with any degree of confidence say what 
will be the result of this great change. 
I have read in the admirable work of 
Sir Howard Douglas that military officers 
in France believe that this change has a 
great effect upon our naval power, and will 
reduce it to comparative unimportance. 
There is one advantage which we hitherto 
have had in naval combat over our ad- 
versaries under the old system—the skill 
and experience of our seamen, and their 
knowledge of everything connected with 
the management of a vessel. Unfortunate- 
ly, though we have not entirely lost that 
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advantage,—it has greatly lessened under | observe, we have not such a system as that 


the new system. There is, moreover, a 
change in the armaments, in the materials, 
in the construction. and in the form of war 
vessels. A great facility of boarding 
arises out of the new system, and num- 
bers, therefore, would have a great ad- 
vantage. Above all, the new system of 
maneuvriong which must follow this new 


system is such that it is doubtful what | France requires no reserve. 
I | is this, and I beg your Lordships to mark 


would be the issue of a naval contest. 
have stated these points for your Lordships’ 
consideration, because you will be satisfied 
when you have considered them that we 
cannot, as heretofore, leave everything as 
heretofore with perfect confidence to our 
naval defences. Still, however, and per- 
haps more so in consequence of what I have 
stated, it becomes necessary that we should 
carry our naval machinery and everything 
connected with it to the highest point of 
efficiency, and that we should refuse no 
sums necessary for that purpose. Let me 
now, my Lords, call attention to what is 
the actual state of our navy. I will begin 
by referring to last year. I speak of the 
spring of last year, and of steamers, which 
are the only vessels which it is material to 
consider. Last year we were in this po- 
sition :—France exceeded us in line-of- 


battle ships in a small proportion, but she 
exceeded us in an enormous proportion in 


steam frigates. At present we surpass her 
in line-of-battle ships considerably, but we 
are still greatly inferior in those important 
vessels, steam frigates. We shall, in the 
spring of next year, surpass her still more 
in line-of-battle ships, but we shall still be 
inferior to her in steam frigates. This is 
a point for the consideration of your Lord- 
ships and for the consideration of the coun- 
try. Give me leave, my Lords, to mention 
one circumstance which I think most mate- 
rial for our consideration when we are consi- 
dering the subject of naval warfare. You 
will make a great mistake if you suppose for 
a moment that the relative power depends 
entirely on the number or size or force of 
the vessel. A more—I will not say a 
much more important, but a very impor- 
tant power consists in trained crews of ves- 
sels. The French for several years have 
had a system of training of a most perfect 
kind—training in the conduct of the vessel, 
and training not only in the conduet and 
management of the vessel, but in gunnery. 
The moment a French ship is afloat and 
ready for sea, that moment they have 
trained men ready to go on board her. I 
am sorry to say, from all I hear and all I 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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to which I have referred—a system of the 
utmost importance, but which in this 
country hitherto has been almost entirely 
neglected. Now, with respect to force, 
What is required, first, in the Channel ? 
We require not only a force for warfare 
equal to France, but we require something 
more, We require a powerful reserve, 
The reason 


it. Ifinacombat of the two fleets the 
English fleet should be victorious, we have 
no power of landing with any effect upon 
the French coast ; whereas, if we have no 
reserve and our fleet is destroyed in a con- 


| test with the French fleet, we are entirely 


at the merey of the enemy. We have seen 
lately what France can effect. Suppose 
the English fleet defeated and driven from 
the Channel, the events which have passed 
almost under our eyes within the last few 
weeks show the great peril to which we 
should be exposed from the extraordinary 
facility with which a military force to an 
immense amount might at once be landed 
on our shores. But it is not sufficient for 
us to have a Channel fleet capable of coping 
with thecountry directly oppositetous. Our 
Channel fleet must certainly and necessarily 
be of an amount sufficient to cope against 
any two Powers which may be united 
against us. We know full well that at 
this moment the Russians have seven or 
eight line steamers fitted for sea. If by 
any accident or by any event—which might 
easily occur—we should be engaged ina 
dispute with France and with Russia, we 
should be in a very unfortunate situation if 
we had not a naval force sufficient to com- 
bat both those Powers. Our naval power 
is essentially defensive. It is absolutely 
essential to our security. The naval power 
of France is not defensive—not necessarily 
so. Itis aggressive in its character. Then, 
I say, with respect to the amount of the 
Channel fleet, if we wish to be in a state 
of security, if we wish to maintain our 
great interest, if we wish to maintain our 
honour, it is'‘necessary that we should have 
a power measured by that of any two pos- 
sible adversaries. It is not very easy be- 
forehand to say what that power should 
be; but we must watch events and extend 
our naval power according to the necessity 
of the case, and whatever necessity requires, 
whatever the expense, we must submit to in- 
cur that expense. But the Channel fleet is 
only one part of the force necessary. We 
must have a fleet sufficient to command 
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the Mediterranean. If we have not a fleet 
sufficient to command the Mediterranean, 
every one of our strongholds will inevitably 
fall into the possession of France. Not 
only would that be the case, but the desire 
and the wish of the First Emperor to eon- 
yert the Mediterranean into a French lake 
would at once be realized. Do your Lord- 
ships suppose that that idea is abandoned ? 
Far from it. I recollect very well that 
when the present Emperor—of whom I 
wish to speak in terms of respect—made 
his southern tour, and when he, arrived at 
Bordeaux, declared that ‘* The Empire is 
peace,”’—I recollect in that progress, when 
at Marseilles, and about to proceed from 
Marseilles to Toulon in a fleet of war ships, 
reference was made to this desire of Bona- 
parte the first Emperor. Was it repudi- 
ated? It was adopted by the present Em- 
peror amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
audience assembled on that occasion. But, 
allow me to say, with respect to a fleet 
necessary for commanding the Mediterra- 
nean, if France has the command of the 
Mediterranean, what is the inevitable con- 
sequence ? She will be able to leave and 
return to the Mediterranean at her plea- 
sure. She will be able to take our Chan- 
nel fleet in flank at any moment. She 
will be able to unite her Mediterranean and 
Channel fleets. She will be able to cross 
the ocean, and one by one to take pos- 
session of our Colonies, and she will be 
able to sweep the ocean of our ships, and 
destroy our whole commerce. It is neces- 
sary, then, not only to have such a Chan- 
nel fleet as I have stated, but such a fleet 
as will enable us completely to command 
the Mediterranean. Something further is 
still necessary. We must have a fleet for 
the protection of the West India Islands, I 
admit not a strong fleet, nor do I pretend 
to say where that fleet should be stationed. 
I must leave that to military and naval per- 
sons to determine. There is another point 
with respect to the Mediterranean. Un- 
less we have the command of the Mediter- 
ranean—if we are driven out of the Medi- 
terranean—what is our situation with re- 
spect to India? We cannot communicate 
with India, except round the Cape of Good 
Hope, while France will be able to com- 
municate by a direct and easy course by 
means of Egypt and the Red Sea. What 
would be the result of that state of things 
I leave your Lordships to imagine. I have 
thus shortly directed attention to what I 
conceive to be necessary in reference to a 
Channel fleet, a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
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and a foree for the protection of our colo- 
nies and to take care of our commerce. 
There are one or two points more to which 
I beg leave to refer. I find by examining 
the Report of the Commissioners for Man- 
ning the Navy, that they recommend a 
reserve of seamen. That reserve, I con- 
sider, should be made immediately, without 
the least possible delay. It should be so 
considerable and so well-trained as at any 
moment when necessary the men might be 
placed on board any ship, put into commis- 
sion, well instructed in all the arts of gun. 
nery and the management of a ship. 
There is another point, my Lords, to which 
I beg leave also to refer. It relates to a 
matter of great importance—the efficiency 
of our arsenals, It is of the utmost con- 
sequence that they should be as effective 
as possible, and that the docks and slips 
should be of such dimensions as to be 
adapted to the present size of our vessels. 
In that respect they are, as yet, greatly 
defective. There ought to be, also, such 
a system of machinery as to enable us, at 
a moment’s notice, and with the greatest 
rapidity, to fit out armaments for our ships 
of war. These, my Lords, are the obser- 
vations which I have to offer on this ocea- 
sion with regard to the naval part of the 
ease. I trust that what I have stated in 
that respect will meet with your Lord- 
ships’ concurrence. Of this I am_per- 
suaded, that the more you examine the 
different parts of the subject and investi- 
gate the whole, the more strongly will you 
be impressed with the necessity of incur- 
ring the expenditure, whatever it may be, 
that may be requisite for the purpose of 
accomplishing the objects to which I have 
ealled your attention. But, my Lords, that 
to which I have been alluding constitutes 
only one portion of this important subject. 
Hitherto, as I have already observed, you 
were, notwithstanding the absence of your 
fleet, comparatively in a state of domestic 
safety for the reasons which I mentioned. 
But what is your position now? In what 
state would you be if your Channel fleet 
were dispersed or absent, or from any cause 
removed for a short time from its proper 
station? The noble Lord the leader of the 
other House of Parliament has told you in 
very emphatic words that steam has con- 
verted the Channel into a river and thrown 
a bridge across it. These are truly em- 
phatic words, but they hardly exceed the 
reality. They are scareely exaggerated. 
Mark, my Lords, the state of things which 
has been more than once detailed. We 
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know from recent experience that the ma- | What precautions dogs it behove us to 


terials of war may without exciting any | take? 


observation be placed on board ship on the 
opposite side of the Channel. We know 


that in a few hours a large army may by | 
| disciplined men ; but, I repeat, a force of 


means of railways, and without any notice 
whatsoever, be brought down to the coast 
ta different points of embarcation. The fa- 
cility of embarcation is quite extraordinary 
in consequence of the new provisions made 
for that purpose by France. We know that 
such a force as that to which I refer may 
within a few hours—in the course of a single 
night—be landed on any part of our shores. 
With so much certainty, indeed, can the 
movements of such a body be regulated 
that from different quarters its component 
parts might arrive at the point of disem- 
barcation without any difference in point 
of time. That is the state of things, my 
Lords, with which we have to deal. You 
will very naturally ask what probable force 
could be brought together in the manner 
Ihave described. It is not my province 
to give an opinion upon such a question. 
Military and naval men are the proper 
persons to form a judgment with respect 
to it. I may, however, be permitted to 
state one or two circumstances which may 
serve to guide you in arriving at a just con- 
clusion on the point. I know that in 1849, 
when France sent troops to Civita Vecchia 
one frigate carried, a distance of 300 miles, 
2,000 soldiers with all the munitions of 
war. I am further aware that a much 
larger force than that can be embarked 
for a short period of time on board a frigate, 
and a force still greater on board a ship of 
the line. I know from information which 
I have received, and the accuracy of which 
I do not doubt, that the French are at the 
present moment building steamers for the 
purpose of transporting troops, each of 
which is being constructed to carry 2,500 
men with all the necessary stores. This, 
therefore, is the description of force which 
you must prepare yourselves to meet. I do 
not mean for a moment to say that there is 
no risk in such an adventure as that against 
which I would call upon you to be on your 
guard. No great military enterprise can 
ever be undertaken without some risk ; but 
I believe from all I have read and heard, 
and from all the consideration which I have 
been able to give to the subject, that the 
risk in the case to which I am adverting 
is much less than it has been in many 
instances in which the result has been 
attended with success. What, then, my 


Lords, does it become our duty to do? 
Lord Lyndhurst 


which may arise ? 





What force ought we to maintain 
in order to be prepared for any emergency 
My answer is, a force 
of regular troops—not volunteers—not un- 


regular troops, capable of opposing any 
military force which in all probability can 
be landed on our shores. It is absolutely 
imperative upon us to maintain such a 
force. It is a duty which we owe to our- 
selves. It is a duty which we owe to the 
character of our country. But, my Lords, 
independently of all this we must provide 
for our garrisons, and also for that which 
is of greater importance still—our arsenals. 
They are—I regret to say it—at present 
in a very imperfect state of defence. Much 
exertion, much expenditure, and much en- 
gineering talent will be necessary for the 
purpose of placing them in such a position 
as to prevent their being seized upon as 
the result of a sudden attack. If I am 
asked what is the foree which the safety of 
the country demands that we should keep 
up, my answer is, that after consultation 
with many persons competent to form an 
opinion on the point, I put down that force at, 
at Jeast, 100,000 regular troops—and when 
Isay regular troops I include the embodied 
and trained militia—while I think there 
should be an equal force of disembodied 
and trained militia. Every observation, 
my Lords, which I have made on this sub- 
ject applies as well to Ireland as to this 
country. Perhaps the precautions which I 
have indicated may be even more necessary 
in the case of the former than the latter. 
Ireiand may possibly be looked upon on 
the other side of the Channel as one of 
the ‘‘oppressed nationalities ;’’ as a country 
trampled upon by a nation differing from 
her in customs, in language, and in re- 
ligion. We cannot tell what misrepre- 
sentations may be made. We must, at all 
events, my Lords, provide equally for the 
safety of Ireland as for our own. In the 
years 1804 and 1805, the only periods, 
I believe, in which we were threatened 
seriously with invasion by France, the 
foree which we maintained was much 
greater than that which I have just men- 
tioned. But that was merely a temporary 
force ; while that which I have just in- 
dicated as necessary to mect the exist- 
ing state of things ought, in my opinion, 
to form part of the permanent force of 
the country. If we wish to live in secu- 
rity, to maintain our interests abroad, 
to uphold the honour of the nation, we 
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must be willing to make every exertion 
necessary for the accomplishment of an ob- 
ject something like that which I have point- 
ed out. I have experienced, my Lords, 
something like a sentiment of humiliation 
in going through these details. I recollect 
the day when every part of the opposite 
coast was blockaded by an English fleet. 
Iremember the victory of Camperdown and 
that of St. Vincent, won by Sir John Jer- 
vis; I do not forget the great victory of 
the Nile, nor, last of all, that triumphant 
fight at Trafalgar, which almost annihilated 
the navies of France and Spain. I contrast 
the position which we occupied at that period 


with that which we now hold. I recollect 
private life. It is equally essential to the 


the expulsion of the French from Egypt ; 


the achievement of victory after victory in | 


Spain; the British army established in the 
South of France; and last of all, that great 
victory by which that war was terminated. 
I cannot glance back over that serics of 
events without feeling some degree of 
humiliation when I am called upon to state 
in this House the measures which I deem 
it to be necessary to take in order to pro- 
vide for the safety of the country. But I 
may be asked, ‘‘ Why do you think such 
measures requisite? Are we not in alliance 
with France? Are we not on terms of 
friendship with Russia? What other Power 
can molest us?’’ To these questions, my 
Lords, my answer shall be « short and 
simple one. I will not consent to live in 
dependence on the friendship or the for- 
bearance of any country. I rely solely on 
my own vigour, my own exertion, and my 
own intelligence. Does any noble Lord 
in this House dissent from the principle 
which I have laid lown? I rejoice, my 
Lords, to find that such is not the case. 
But while this is a matter for congratula- 
tion, I regret to be obliged to say that we 
do not stand well upon the continent of 
Europe. Ido not think late events have 
improved our position in that respect. But 
I go further, my Lords, and express my 
belief, as the result of my own careful ob- 
servation, that if any plausible ground of 
difference should arise between this coun- 
try and France, and that difference should 
lead to hostilities, the declaration of war 
with England on the part of the Govern- 
ment of that country, would be hailed with 
the utmost enthusiasm, not only by the 
army of France, but by the great mass of 
the French people. If I am asked, “ Will 
you not rely upon the assurances, and the 
courtesies of the Emperor Napoleon ?’’ I 
reply that I have a great respect for that 
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high person, and that I will not enter into 
any explanation on the subject, but will 
leave every noble Lord to draw his own 
conclusions, and to form his own opinions. 
This, however, I will say, and I can say it 
without impropriety. If I am asked whe- 
ther I cannot place reliance in the Emperor 
Napoleon, I reply with confidence that I 
cannot place reliance in him, because he is 
in a situation in which he cannot place 
reliance on himself. He is in a situation 
in which he must be governed by cireum- 
stances, and I will not consent that the 
safety of this country should depend on 
such contingencies. My Lords, self-re- 
liance is the best road to distinction in 


cuaracter and to the grandeur of a nation. 
It will be necessary for our defence, as 
I have already stated, that we should have 
a military force sufficient to cope with 
any Power or combination of Powers 
that may be broaght against us. I know 
there will be great opposition to the ex- 
pense. I feeland observe this. But look 
at the opposite coast. An army of 600,000 
men, admirably disciplined, admirably or- 
ganized, superior to any other force of the 
same kind in Kurope, lies within a few 
hours’ sail of our own shores. That army 
is composed of brave troops, skilful, well- 
commanded, eager for conflict, enthusiastic, 
fond of adventure, thirsting for glory, and, 
above all, for military glory. That is the 
Power arrayed against you. I do not ask 
you to combat that Power aggressively, but 
only to put yourselves in a state of suffi- 
cient defence to resist it. What have we 
seen within the last few weeks? France, 
with a peace establishment, with no pre- 
paration for war, no desire for war, a nation 
that could not reduce its establishment be- 
cause it had never advanced it—so the 
Emperor told us, and I am bound to put 
faith in that statement—was yet able in 
the short period of five or six weeks to 
transport an army of 170,000 men to the 
banks of the Mincio, with 200 pieces of 
cannon, and a siege train, gaining two 
great battles in its progress, besides other 
lesser fights, while she has a fleet of fifty 
war steamers in the Adriatic at this mo- 
ment, with, I believe, an army of 40,000 
men. Cross the opposite coast, then, and 
you find the power of action, of motion, of 
hostility, of injury. Are we to sit supine 
on our own shores, and not to prepare the 
means necessary in case of war to resist 
that Power? I do not wish to say that we 
should do this for any aggressive purpose. 
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make every effort necessary for our own 
shelter and protection. Beside this the 
question of expense and of money sinks 
into insignificance. Itis the price we must 
pay for our insurance, and it is but a mode- 
rate price for so important an insurance. I 
know there are persons who will say, ‘* Let 
us ron the risk.” Be it so. 
Lords, if the calamity should come, if the 
conflagration should take place, what words 
can describe the extent of the calamity, or 
what imagination can paint the overwhelm- 
ing ruin that would fall upon us. 
told, perhaps, that these are the timid 
counsels of old age. My Lords, for my- 
self, I should run no risk. Personally, I 
have nothing to fear. But to point out 
possible peril and how to guard effectively 
against it, that is surely to be considered, 
not as timidity, but as the dictates of wis- 
dom and prudence. I have confined myself 
to facts that cannot be disputed. I think 
I have confined myself also to inferences 
which no man can successfully contravene. 
I hope what I have said has been in ac- 
cordance with your feelings and opinions. 
I shall terminate what I have to say in two 
emphatic words, words of solemn and most 
significant import— Vee Victis! 

Lorv STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
said, he was not entitled by any long stand- 
ing in this House to interpose between their 
Lordships and the noble Earl who had just 
risen (Earl Granville). Indeed, even with- 
out reference to that noble Earl, he had no 
claim to address the House on a subject of 
this kind. But he believed he should re- 
flect the general feeling of the House when 
he expressed his gratitude to the noble and 
learned Lord for calling attention to this 
most important and solemn question, at so 
anxious a time as the present. It seemed 
to kim that he might read in the address 
of his noble and learned Friend a strong 
evidence of the sentiment prevailing 
throughout the country on this subject. 
When he remembered that, although the 
supplies necessary for taking the precau- 
tionary measure now suggested, could not 
originate in this House, that nevertheless, 
those measures had first been brought un- 
der consideration there—when he remem- 
bered that the noble Lord did not belong 
to the naval or military profession, but that 
his honourable—he might say his glorious 
—public life had been passed in pursuits 
of a totally different kind, and moreover 
when he saw him rise at a very advanced 
age and overcome the infirmities of that 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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What [ insist upon is that we are bound to; period of life in order to perform a solemn 
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duty towards the country, he could not but 


‘feel the deep importance of the subject— 


he could not withhold his support from the 
noble and learned Lord while thus en- 
gaged in pointing out the dangers to which 
the country was exposed, and the growing 
sentiment which prevailed among the peo- 
ple in that respect. And indeed the sub- 


Lordships’ attention without adequate rea- 
son. In all countries possessing free in- 
stitutions, there might be observed a cer- 
tain unwillingness to prepare for defence 
in anticipation of war. Such institutions 
tended to bring out the feelings of our 
nature, and among them were those of self- 
reliance and a general reluctance to endure 
sacrifices before a strong conviction of their 
necessity had arisen. He said, therefore, 
that it was with good reason that the noble 
and learned Lord had called attention to 
the present question. It was, however, 
well known that considerable preparations 
of a defensive character were in progress. 
Assurances had been given as well by the 
late as by the present Administration— 
indeed they were to be found in the lan- 
guage of the Crown itself—that the whole 
matter was not only under consideration, 
but had for some time been the object of 
vigorous exertions on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He confessed that it 
had given him much satisfaction to remark 
some few days ago the tribute so justly 
paid to the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty by the noble Lord who is now at 
the head of the Foreign department when 
addressing his constituents in the City. 
He quite agreed with his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) that the point in 
question was by no means what degree 
of confidence might be reasonably placed 
by this country in foreign Powers or in the 
Emperor of the Freneh, but that it wasa 
just cause of shame, and an intolerable 
humiliation that a great Empire like ours 
should appear, though it were only for 
one hour, to exist by sufferance, and at 
the good pleasure of a forbearing neigh- 
bour. A condition so wholly at variance 
with our national character was not only 
calculated to inspire a sense of shame which 
we ought indignantly to repel; but its 
necessary tendency was to render us in- 
capable of performing those duties which 
we owed to the world and to Providence 
who had placed us in the proud position of 
dving good without limit. As far as his in- 
formation went the noble and learned Lord, 
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he believed, had in no respect exaggerated 
the offensive means of which our neigh- 
bours could dispose. When we looked to 
the extent of those means, to the relations 
in which we stood towards other countries, 
to the spirit which was thought to prevail, 
but too generally in Europe respecting us, 
there was ample room for anxiety, and still 
more deeply might that anxiety be felt, if 
we fully appreciated the altered propor- 
tions of our national power when viewed 
comparatively with respect to the marvel- 
lous extension of scientific discoveries as 
applied to military operations and naviga- 
tion. When we looked, moreover, at the 
growing demands upon our naval and mili- 
tary services for the protection of many 
distant settlements, and at the extent of 
our daily-increasing commerce with all 
parts of the world, he could not but re- 
cognize additional motives for requiring 
and submitting to augmented means of 
defence, and submitting to those sacrifices 
which were necessary to secure the safety 
of our shores and to maintain a salutary 
influence in our negotiations with other 
States. He was not one of those who laid 
an exclusive stress on the danger of inva- 
sion, Whatever reason we might even- 
tually have to apprehend a hostile attack 
upon our shores, he was willing neverthe- 
less to believe, that with a prudent and at 
the same time a firm policy on our part, 
and with some feeling of regard for right 
and consistency on the part of others, we 
were not likely to incur any immediate 
danger of that kind. But there were other 
considerations which made it an imperative 
duty for us to lose no time in completing 
the national defences. It could not with 
any shadow of reason be denied that in 
hastening to accomplish that indispensable 
object, we should only work out what the 
honour and interests of the country alike 
demanded at our hands. He was free at 
the same time to admit, that in contemplat- 
ing the high pitch of prosperity to which we 
had attained, the concord and union of sen- 
timent that existed to an almost un- 
precedented extent among us, and our 
command of resources nearly unlimited in 
amount, it was not easy to entertain any 
serious apprehensions for the fate of Eng- 
land. Our danger —if danger there was 
—would be found to arise out of a care- 
less self-confidence, a complacent recol- 
lection of past successes, and, more espe- 
cially, out of our constant unwillingness to 
recognize those important changes which 
had of late unquestionably, though gradu- 
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ally, taken place. He was, nevertheless, 
convinced that if the warning now offered 
were frankly accepted, if the country would 
boldly look the defects of its naval and 
military system in the face, and season- 
ably turn to account the mighty resources 
at its disposal, far from having any rea- 
son to dread a conflict with France or any 
other foreign Power, the day on which 
we should be called upon to defend our 
honour and interests would prove, with the 
blessing of God, the most glorious day that 
ever shone upon the destinies of England. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
fully concur in the feeling of admiration 
which has been expressed by the noble 
Lord who has just spoken with respect to 
the speech of the noble and learned Lord 
opposite. I fully admit that in this re- 
markable intellectual effort the noble and 
learned Lord has put his views before your 
Lordships with his usual clearness and 
eloquence, and that those views, so lucidly 
stated, contain much of truth, and picture 
vividly the patriotism and the spirit which 
pervade the country on this all-important 
question. At the same time I cannot re- 
frain from asking myself whether any great 
practical good is likely to result from what 
has fallen from the noble and learned Lord. 
I am not sure whether the object of his 
observations is to stimulate the country or 
to stimulate the Government; but 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that, as regards 
other countries and other Governments, I 
cannot foresee any advantage likely to 
arise from the course which has been 
taken. There is nothing which gives such 
weight to this House as the debates which 
take place in it upon all the important 
subjects relating to our connection with 
foreign States, but at the same time it 
cannot be denied that upon each individual 
Member—and certainly upon each indi- 
vidual Member of the Government—rests a 
grave responsibility in regard to what may 
be spoken by him. During the first three 
months of the present Parliamentary year, 
I think we had only three debates upon 
the delicate subject of our foreign rela- 
tions. Those debates were not devoid of 
spirit or of frankness, but they were con- 
ducted with a prudence and discretion 
which were not only highly approved by 
the public at large, but produced a good 
practical effect on the Continent, and even 
in some countries where our free institu- 
tions are little loved. Since the accession 
of the present Government to office, this 
House has sat only four nights, and during 
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three of them sharp discussions have taken 
place upon some delicate matters connect- 
ed with our foreign relations. One noble 
and gallant Friend of mine, whom I do not 
see in his place, spoke on two consecutive 
nights with an eloquence and facility and a 
precision which are certainly most remark- 
able in one whose professional career has 
prevented him from acquiring experience in 
Parliamentary or any other kind of pub- 
lic speaking; but at the same time, I must 
say, that his attack upon the head of a 
Government which is at present in friendly 
alliance with us, and still more the irritat- 
ing remarks which he made upon the whole 
French nation, were not well calculated to 
be of advantage in the existing state of 
affairs. I am bound to state, however, on 
the contrary, that the two noble Earls 
whom I now see sitting together—I mean 
the late Prime Minister and the late Fo- 
reign Secretary—having recently felt the 
responsibility involved in the conduct of 
public affairs at a crisis like the present, 
have abstained from observations of an im- 
prudent and injurious character. The no- 
ble Earl who was at the head of the late 
Government—though never backward in 
debate—has carefully abstained from tak- 
ing any part in the discussions to which I 
have referred; while the noble Earl the 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has confined himself almost entirely to a 
very legitimate personal defence against 
attacks which he thought had been made 
by myself and by two of my colleagues in 
the present Government. But I cannot 
say that the same discreet line of conduct 
has been pursued by all the Members of 
the late Administration. One noble Earl, 
who for some time held the office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) told us, with that 
strength of language which stereotypes 
every thought that comes from his lips, 
that he believed with’ the certainty of 
prophecy that sooner or later an at- 
tempt at invasion would be made. I 
feel reluctant, my Lords, to admit the 
contemplation of such an event; and it is 
some comfort to me to reflect that pro- 
pheey when uninspired is one of the most 
fallacious guides in the political conduct 
of the world. If there be anything more 


likely than another to give to prophecy a 

realization in truth, it is possible that an- 

other noble Earl (the Ear] of Hardwicke), 

who held one of the highest offices in the 

late Government, observed, during the last 

year, a singular silence upon public affairs; 
Earl Granville 
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but the very moment he got out of harness, 
like Cowper’s 
“ Post-horse, right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels,” 

he yallopped about without thinking what 
mischief he might inflict, or where he might 
place his foot. I do think that when that 
noble Earl, in defiance of all international 
law, and in defiance of the feelings of a 
great maritime Power—our neighbour, de- 
celared what his ideas were of the limits of 
the British shore, he ought to have recol- 
lected that such remarks were but ill fitted 
to preserve the peaceful character of our 
foreign relations. And now, my Lords, 
we have this evening been addressed upon 
the same subject with greater weight, 
greater moderation, and greater temper. 
But I am not sure that the noble and 
learned Lord opposite has been judicious 
in all he has said, If a feeling of hostility 
does exist, as he says it does, not on the 
part of the Emperor Napoleon, but on the 
part of the French people, I doubt that 
his speech will tend to allay it. Whea 
he points out in the most marked way 
the defenceless character of our shores 
—when at the same time he boasts of our 
former victories, and when he xaakes some- 
thing like insinuating and sneering allusions 
both to the Government and the people of 
France —I am afraid that, coming from 
such lips as his, such language is not well 
calculated to promote the object of unbroken 
friendly alliance. When you consider how 
much irritated a majority of the public and 
of Parliament were last year by the foolish 
phrases of a few foolish French colonels, 
isolated in their garrison towns, and smart- 
ing under an attempted assassination of 
their Emperor and commander, you will 
be able to estimate the effect which such 
language as we have heard to-night is 
likely to produce upon a people so sensi- 
tive as the French. Again, my Lords, I 
have to ask myself whether such speeches 
are necessary to stimulate our countrymen 
at home. I believe they are not. It is 
impossible to read the language of the 
public press, or the speeches made at 
public meetings, or to see the points upon 
which even theologians think the election 
of a Member for Oxford University ought 
to turn, without seeing an indication on 
all hands of the readiness with which 
the people are prepared to make sacri- 
fices in order to preserve the inviolability 
of our shores, and maintain the national 
honour—it is impossible not to see that 
the feeling so eloquently described by the 
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noble and learned Lord is one which is{and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) with 
fully participated in by the people at large. regard to the state of the navy at the be- 
Unquestionably a proper feeling in thet re-| ginning of last year, which was cheered 
spect already exists, and the only fear is| by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
that it may be excited beyond its legiti- | Derby), and which must have been found- 
mate work. The noble and learned Lord | ed upon a statement made by the noble 
has talked of invasion; but that I believe ' Earl himself the other day, that at that 
is at the present moment out of the ques- | time the navy was in a state of ‘‘ weak- 
tion. While we are on the best possible | ness, impotence, and decrepitude.”” [The 
terms with the United States, while Russia | Earl of Derry: Hear, hear!] The noble 
is notoriously not prepared for war, and | Earl cheers; but I really venture to ask 
while France is engaged in a bloody and him how he reconciles that cheer with the 
costly contest in Italy, at such a mument, | statement made by the head of the De- 
we are certainly not in danger of an in- | partment concerned last year? I do not 
vasion. But what we all feel is, that it | wish to trespass upon your Lordships’ at- 
would be absolute folly for a great and rich | tention, but perhaps I may be allowed to 
country like England not to take those | give you a very short sketch of what has 
permanent precautions which at all times occurred with regard to the navy. The 
will relieve us, not only from invasion it-| noble and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) 
self, but from the very alarm of invasion, | referred to the great difference in the com- 
so injurious as it might be to our commerce | parison between the forces of France and 
and our prosperity. If there be any truth | England which resulted from the applica- 
more clearly to be derived from the teach- | tion of steam to navigation. No sane per- 
ings of practical political experience than | son can doubt that whereas it had formerly 
another it is this—that if we excite a feel- | been impossible for the French nation to 
ing to an unnatural degree that excitement | equal us in sailing vessels, as soon as 
will be followed by a reaction, and the pro-| steam was introduced the terms became 
bability is that if the people are too much | equal, and the race equal to both coun- 
agitated now they may at some future time | tries. In the year 1852, however, we were 
be seized with a fit of economy which will | superior to the French in steam vessels 
prevent the Government of the day from} by, 1 think, 52 ships. During the war 
continuing those permanent means of de-| we maintained our superiority both in the 
fence, which I, for one, consider of the most | Baltic and in the Black Sea. At that time 
absolute necessity that this country should | I think 284 ships, besides 107 mortar ves- 
provide. I now come to the conduct of | sels, were added to the navy. In 1858 we 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to the | had 16 large ships in excess of the number 
question whether it is necessary to sti-| possessed by the French; and although it 
mulate them with regard to this most im-| might be true that we were deficient in 
portant subject. My noble Friend (the | frigates, we had 224 smaller steam vessels 
Duke of Somerset) and myself have al-| more than they had. At the cessation of 
ready had occasion to make in this House | the war the country required, and to a 
explicit declarations upon this point, and I | certain extent reasonably required, a re- 
am glad to have the opportunity of repeat-| duction of our armaments. The Govern- 
ing that those declarations are not mere| ment did not entirely comply with those 
expressions of individual opinions, but the | requisitions. They reduced the navy, but 
authorized statement of the views of the| instead of returning to its condition pre- 
whole of the Cabinet intrusted with the| vious to the war, they went back to the 
Government of the country. I know no-| standard of the first year of preparations 
thing in the character of Lord Palmerston, | for war, which exceeded the peace esta- 
the head of the Government, which should | blishment by about 1,000 men, and in the 
excite alarm in this respect. I believe that | shipbuilding department by about 50 per 
all who have seen anything of that noble] cent. Last year a cry arose in the coun- 
Lord know that for years there has been| try, which was most eloquently enforced 
no man—except perhaps the late Duke of} by Mr. Disraeli in Parliament, that not 
Wellington—who, both in private and inj only our civil but also our military and 
public, has more anxiously pressed the im- | naval expenditure must be reduced in pro- 
portance of maintaining our national de-| portion to the reduction of our taxation. 
fences in a proper state of preparation} The charges which were made against the 
than he has done. Some doubt may have] then head of the Admiralty (Sir Charles 
been created by what fell from the noble} Wood) were that he was spending too 
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much money and building too large ships. 
Her Majesty’s late Government acceded to 
power, and ten days afterwards Sir John 
Pakington, their First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, went down to the House of Commons 
and said that the Navy Estimates of the 
preceding Government were so large that 
the Ministry could not take the responsibi- 
lity of proposing them to Parliament with- 
out due and mature deliberation. They 
took one month to consider the matter, and 
then Sir John Pakington in his place in 
Parliament proposed reductions under three 
not unimportant heads,—the wages in the 
dockyards, the purchase of steam-engines 
for ships, and the extension of Keyham 
yard ; and he defended these reductions 
on the ground that the Government, after 
ample inquiry and careful deliberation, had 
come to the conclusion that those reduc- 
tions could be made without in the slightest 
degree impairing the efficiency of the navy. 
Sir Charles Wood remonstrated with him; 
and in reply to his remonstrances Sir John 
Pakington proved, or endeavoured to prove, 
that Sir Charles Wood’s calculations were 
erroneous; that there was a greater dif- 
ference between the French and English 
fleets than he supposed, and that with re- 
gard to weight and number of guns espe- 
cially, the latter was greatly superior. His 
whole argument was to show that Sir C. 
Wood was wrong in proposing such large 
Estimates, while the Government was quite 
right in reducing them. Later important 
intelligence was received by the Govern- 
ment as to great activity in the French 
dockyards. I believe that this great ac- 
tivity commenced after the change of Go- 
vernment took place; but whether that 
was so or not, it certainly afforded a suffi- 
cient stimulus for exertion on our side. 
Well, but Her Majesty’s late Government 
did not then either propose large additional 
Estimates to the House of Commons, nor 
did they on their own responsibility spend 
large sums of money for the expenditure 
of which they might subsequently be in- 
demnified. What they did was this. They 
diverted workmen from the establishment 
for repairs to the conversion of ships, 
which otherwise could not have been 
effected. They converted four ships— 
that may have been right, but at the same 
time they sacrificed an amount of money 
whieh might have been usefully employed 
in other repairs—and they energetically 
pressed the completion of eight ships of 
the line, which were almost ready to be 
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retired. I am really afraid of wearying 
your Lordships with these details, and I do 
not refer to them with the slightest inten- 
tion of throwing blame upon the late Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, I am ready 
to admit that from the beginning of this 
year they have shown the most laudable 
energy and activity in increasing the navy 
to the greatest possible extent. Within a 
recent period they have prepared additional 
Estimates. Those Estimates are very large, 
but I believe them to be strictly necessary ; 
and when the time comes for their discus- 
sion in ‘‘ another place”’ it will be found 
that, if there is any difference, it is that the 
noble Duke near me (the Duke of Somer- 
sct) has in some cases looked a little further 
than even Her Majesty’s late Government. 
It is not necessary for me to enter into a 
defence of the army. The noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Derby) repeated the 
other day what he so handsomely stated 
when he took office—namely, that he was 
surprised at the number and efficiency of 
the troops which he found in this country. 
I quite admit that the army which we now 
possess is not large enough to meet any 
great force coming suddenly uron us ; and 
I think it is clearly the duty of the Go- 
vernment to direct its attention to these 
questions of the army, and of defending 
our arsenals so as, if possible, to make 
them impregnable, to consider most care- 
fully those applications of practical science 
which have already produced weapons of 
so deadly a character, and, moreover, to 
consider the vitally important point of the 
means of defence against such murderous 
weapons when directed against ourselves. 
To these must be added the question of 
the embodied militia, the experience of 
which has been most satisfactory to the 
country, and of other systems. I do 
know anything that would be more likely 
to be valuable as a means of defence 
than the formation of volunteer corps of 
artillery, while 1 believe that rifle corps 
will afford considerable assistance. It will 
also be the duty of the Government to 
consider how far they can encourage the 
formation of a reserve. I beg, however, 
to state explicitly that no person in this 
House is more convinced of the necessity 
of putting our national defences in proper 
order than is every Member of her Majesty’s 
Government. There is no desire on our 
part to conceal our preparations from fo- 
reign nations. We have no reason to be 
reluctant to explain to them that, however 
much we may deplore that all Europe 
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should be arming, yet when all Europe 
does arm, we cannot be left entirely be- 
hindhand in the race, and that we require 
to be placed in such @ position as shall 
give us the influence which we ought to 
have in the counsels of Europe when the 
proper opportunity comes for restoring 
peace, and shall enable us to ensure the 
conditions most favourable to the happivess 
and interests of all who are concerned. 
But while we are engaged in this difficult, 
this responsible, and this all-important 
task—while you allow us to retain our 
seats on this bench—I think we may with 
confidence ask your Lordships to give us 
your support and your assistance, and not 
in any way to embarrass us—a result 
which, I think it will appear to your Lord- 
ships, on cool reflection, cannot be secured 
if on every occasion of our meeting we 
rush tumultuously into the consideration 
and discussion of questions of the most 
delicate character. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
had listened with great pleasure to the 
speech delivered by the noble and learned 
Lord, which he concurred with the noble 
Lord (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) in think- 
ing was as patriotic and useful as it was 
important; and he thought that it would 
be pleasing, not only to their Lordships’ 
House, but to the public at large, from its 
calm and dispassionate review of the con- 
dition in which, under present cireum- 
stances, we might be placed, and which we 
had a right—not he trusted, to anticipate 
as rapidly approaching, but at least to con- 
template as possible. When we considered 
that the Britisn empire composed of numer- 
ous and detached portions of the globe— 
separated by the ocean, the common high- 
way of all the world, and that if the forces 
of the two great maritime nations should by 
any accident be combined against us, they 
were not in a condition to satisfy the peo- 
ple of this country that they were secure, 
matters assumed a serious aspect. We 
were an unaggressive power, thinking of 
defence and not of offence; and he, for 
his part, desired to speak only in terms of 
high respect for the man who ruled the 
great French nation. But there was no- 
thing improper in a Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House, calling the attention to the 
defensive condition of the country at a time 
like the present; but the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) instead of pursuing the patriotic 
course, seemed to be desirous to divert the 
debate into a mere party question, whether 
a ship more or less was built during the 
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late Administration—instead of addressing 
himself to the great question, the noble 
Earl seemed to consider himself in the light 
of a criminal, and that he was obliged to 
raise party questions in order to defend 
himself; when, in fact, the noble and 
learned Lord had not meant to throw the 
slightest reflection on him or the Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl had described him 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) as one who, when 
the drag-chain of office was on, had been 
steady and quiet; but having got rid of it, 
galloped here and there until he at last got 
so far as to say, that the boundary of this 
country was the low-water mark on the 
French coast. He would recommend the 
noble Ear! to gallop to the same conclusion 
as fast as he could for purposes of defence; 
the power of shutting up the French fleet 
in their ports, or of making them fight 
on their own coast, and not on ours, was 
what he meant and not that which had 
been attributed to him, that he was so 
foolish as to say that the British Channel 
should be the property of this country. 
If any French naval officer thought that 
England was an aggressive power, would 
he not recommend that if possible the Bri- 
tish Channel should be considered the 
French Channel, avd that the low-water 
mark of England should be the frontier of 
France? It was to the importance of put- 
ting our navy into such a position, that at 
the breaking out of a war it might be able 
to blockade the enemy’s ports, that his 
noble and learned Friend addressed him- 
self when he spoke of the necessity of our 
having ready an overwhelming naval force. 
Were they going to wait until there ac- 
tually was war? The time to prepare was 
now, when we were at peace, by building 
and manning our ships; for, otherwise, in- 
stead of our being able to drive the enemy 
to the opposite shores, we should be com- 
pelled to retreat into our own ports and in- 
eur the chance of the war arriving to 
this country in another shape. As to the 
party question. What the noble Earl said 
in reference to the condition of the fleets 
of England and France when Sir Charles 
Wood was in office was, as he under- 
stood, that we had something like 160 
or 200 vessels more than France; and 
no doubt it was true if you took every 
vessel propelled by steam, without regard 
to quality or size, to say that the excess 
was 140 or 150, but it was made up of 
gunboats, of which France had twenty- 
eight, and England 160. As regarded 
line-of-battle ships we had been reduced 
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to a condition which we had never before 
been reduced to within the memory of 
living men—that of having two or three 
ships of the line less than was possessed 
by France, and being very considerably 
weaker in the matter of frigates. It was 
perfectly true that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of the late Government did offer 
to reduce, or did actually reduce, the Navy 
Estimates by a small amount, but as soon 
as that Government became acquainted 
with the real state of the navy their 
minds were directed to its improvement. 
They found that the way in which the 
construction of the navy had been conduet- 
ed by their predecessors was this: they 
had taken from Parliament certain Votes 
for the construction of ships, but, instead 
of applying it to that purpose, they applied 
part of the money to shipbuilding and the 
rest to other purposes in the dockyards. 
He did not say whether it was necessary 
or not that they should do so—that was 
not the point, but the effect produced was 
that the public, believing that the navy 
was increasing in proportion to the money 
voted, were deceived by the money being 
laid out for other purposes. What course 
did the late Government take? They de- 
termined to produce as much as they could 
for the money, and instead of frittering away 
a portion of the fund in repairing paddle- 
wheel steamers, and altering ships which 
never could be of any use, they devoted 
the whole of it to the construction of new 
steam-ships, and to the conversion of sail- 
ing vessels into steam vessels. That course 
enabled them in a very short time to launch 
seven or eight ships, and this year they de- 
manded from Parliament money sufficient 
to enable them to raise the steam navy to 
something like fifty sail of the line at the 
close of 1859, and in 1861 it would be 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine. The late Go- 
vernment also increased their building 
power by directing a certain number of 
vessels to be built by contract. They 
turned all their energies to the improve- 
ment and construction of ships, and they 
took counsel over the whole country on the 
subject ; and if their course of procedure 
were followed out there would be large and 
powerful armaments forthcoming when the 
country needed them. During the late re- 
cess, too, the Government, on their own 
responsibility, had offered a bounty to in- 
duce seamen to enter the navy, and alto- 
gether had left the navy on such a footing, 
that if the noble Duke opposite, now at 
the head of the Admiralty, followed up the 
The Earl of Hardwicke 
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measures of his predecessors the country 
might depend on having a powerful navy 
forthcoming whenever an emergency arose., 
He advised the present Government to let 
no time be lost in raising their fleet to 100 
sail of the line, and not to grudge the cost, 
for they might depend upon it that, 
although such force might not be needed 
they would be laying out the money in the 
best possible manner. They would by so 
doing strengthen our alliances ; they would 
greatly assist the Foreign Minister in his 
communications with other countries ; they 
would render commerce secure wherever 
the British flag floated ; the fluctuations in 
the price of funds, in consequence of the 
slightest breeze on the other side of the 
water, would cease, and they would im- 
prove their position in the opinion of the 
great man that now ruled France. He 
was firmly convinced that the Emperor of 
the French would rejoice at a considerable 
augmentation of our naval strength, be- 
cause it would furnish him with a powerful 
argument against such of his subjects as 
desired an invasion of thi3 country by 
France. He believed that that ruler would 
much rather quiet than stimulate that de- 
sire of invasion, and would be glad to see 
the maritime power of this country raised 
to a considerable pitch, that the question 
might not be pressed upon him as to 
whether he should make war upon Eng- 
land or not. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET must ex- 
press his regret that a question of such 
grave importance as that of the naval de- 
fences of this country had been treated as 
it had been by the noble and learned Lord. 
In the observations which he himself made 
the other evening upon this subject he 
carefully abstained from saying anything 
to irritate the feelings of any other nation. 
With reference to the noble and earned 
Lord’s charge that his noble Friends, when 
in oftice before, had reduced the naval 
force of the empire—he had had nothing 
to do with that Government, and there- 
fore he was perfectly free to express his 
opinion on that subject. He thought that 
the charge refuted itself; for noble Lords 
opposite, when the Conservative party ac- 
cepted office, found that the former Govern- 
ment had left the navy in such a state 
that after a month’s consideration the new 
Government made up their minds to re- 
duce the Estimates. In consequence of 
what had been said in their Lordships’ 
house the other day, he had looked at the 
records of the Admiralty, and found that 
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the information relative to the growing su- 
periority, or rather great increase, of the 
French navy had been received here at the 
commencement of July, 1858. There was 
plenty of time to have come down to Par- 
liament that Session and ask for increased 
Estimates ; but nothing of the kind was 
done ; but on the contrary, the works in 
the dockyards were reduced, and the order 
went forth to stop the extra jobwork. But 
he admitted that at last the late Govern- 
ment did come to Parliament and state the 
growing increase of the French navy, and 
that they vigorously set to work to im- 
prove the state of our own navy. He 
greatly regretted the exciting language 
which their Lordships had just heard. If 
such language were persevered in it would 
be necessary to have not only a peace but 
a war establishment. There was no peace 
whatever in the language of the noble and 
learned Lord. All he said was for war. 
That language was calculated to excite the 
passions of England and France, and he 
thought it most unwise to talk as the noble 
and learned Lord had done of two great 
nations. The noble and learned Lord 
might have done good service if he had 
simply shown the present position of affairs, 
and had urged upon. the Government the 
necessity of increasing our naval force and 
the land fortifications of the country ; but 
instead of doing so he had used exciting 
language which would spread throughout 
the country, and which, as it came from 
aman of so much eminence, and from a 
man who had recently taken so distin- 
guished a part in foreign policy, would 
have a very bad effect. He well remem- 
bered the strong language which the noble 
and learned Lord used not long ago when 
pleading the cause of Italy. His sympa- 
thies were then with Italy, but they were 
now utterly gone, and nothing remained 
but his anger with France. During the 
short time that he (the Duke of Somerset) 
had been in office he had done everything 
in his power to increase the power of this 
country by sea. He had thought it his 
duty to continue works in the dockyards 
which had, indeed, been begun by the late 
Government, but as they had only taken a 
Vote for six months, they must have been 
discontinued had the late Government con- 
tinued in office, and 3,000 workmen would 
have been dismissed from the dockyards 
next autumn. He (the Duke of Somerset) 
on the contrary, had thought it necessary 
to take an additional sum for the works 
now in progress, in order that they might 
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be carried on until the commencement of 
the next financial year. He hoped that 
the people of this country would not be in- 
duced by exciting language to demand ar- 
maments on a war scale, for the putting of 
armaments on that scale led to war. He 
thought it was our duty to steadily increase 
our armaments, but he would not adopt 
the language of the noble and learned 
Lord who said that we must at once pre- 
pare for defence in every quarter of the 
globe where the English flag floated. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, they seemed 
agreed on both sides of the House, with- 
out one single exception, as to the ex- 
pediency, or, indeed, the necessity, of de- 
fensive preparations. In that there was 
nothing invidious either towards foreign 
nations or their rulers; but it was simply 
caused by the posture of affairs in Europe, 
where the different countries were swarm- 
ing with great armies under the control of 
a few individuals possessing absolute and 
unlimited power, and whose caprices might 
any day lead to a breach of the peace. 
Under such circumstances we were bound 
to stand prepared in our own defence for 
whatever might happen, without expecting 
anything to happen, or dreading anything 
that might happen. He deeply lament- 
ed what had been said by his noble and 
gallant Friead (Lord Howden) who was 
not in his place, in reference to the 
feelings of the French people with regard 
to the invasion of England. He (Lord 
Brougham) positively denied that the feel- 
ing was such as had been represented. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
French people to engage in war with this 
country ; but, on the contrary, there was 
an almost universal desire to maintain 
peace. With respect to the rulers of Rus- 
sia, of Austria, and of France, it was not 
safe to allow either of them to encroach 
ever so littie upon the rights of others. 
There was an old maxim to the effect that 
they whom you allowed to go but a very 
little beyond the line which divided right 
from wrong, were very apt to go a great 
deal further without your leave, cui plus 
licet quam debet eum semper plus velle 
quam licet. If you gave them an inch 
they would take an ell. He had confi- 
dence in the Emperor of the French, but 
whether we trusted him or mistrusted him 
we certainly ought to trust to ourselves ; 
and without expecting war or dreading 
war we ought to be prepared for our own 
defence whatever might -happen. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
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and his noble and gallant Friend (Lord 
Hardwicke) seemed to have performed the 
proverbially superfluous office of preach- 
ing to those already converted, for no one 
denied, or even doubted, that we should be 
fully prepared for all accidents. As to the 
French people we had no mistrust of them; 
but there existed but one opinion as to the 
absolute necessity of our being fully pre- 
pared in the present state of Europe. We 
had no distrust of foreign nations ; but on 
the other hand, they had no right to com- 
plain of our being prepared when they had 
proved themselves to be prepared. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I have only a very few words to 
offer, but I cannot leave the House with 
satisfaction to myself without taking the 
opportunity of expressing to my noble and 
learned Friend my most grateful thanks 
for the great service which, in my opinion, 
he has performed. My noble and learned 
Friend has put an end to that fatal course 
of self-deception in which this country has 
for so many years been indulging. He 
has distinctly placed before the House and 
the public the picture of what we were 
and what we are--of what we are under 
circumstances the most perilous which have 
occurred for the last half century. I feel 
convinced that upon the most mature after- 
reflection my noble and learned Friend will 
not find one word in the great speech 
which he has delivered to-night which he 
would desire to alter. My Lords, the 
people of this country have, by almost all 
who have been in the habit of addressing 
them, both within the walls of Parliament 
and at public meetings, been led to think 
much more of the past than of the pre- 
sent, and not at all of the future. They 
have been resting upon the memory of past 
glories, and they have been imagining 
they were only on the morrow of Waterloo 
and Trafalgar. That is not my feeling, 
and it is now twelve years since I took the 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
great changes which had then taken place 
m the ci.cumstances of Europe since the 
year 1815, and urging upon the House the 
adoption of some other measures than the 
mere law for ballotting for the militia, now 
enforced for the purpose of giving us the 
requisite security. I have since upon 
several occasions pressed the same conside- 
rations, as far as I could, upon the public 
mind. Of all the nations of Europe we 
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defend; and if we have not superiority 
at sea we are more vulnerable than all 
other nations on land, because we have 
a much larger frontier, and one much 
more exposed than any other nation. On 
all sides we are exposed to attack, if we 
have not a naval superiority to protect us, 
My Lords, we have been desired to-night 
to change the language which some are 
disposed to use with respect to the ar- 
maments and councils of our neighbours, 
My Lords, were we to do so, it appears to 
me that we should adopt a course of con- 
duct very inconsistent with our duty as 
Members of the Legislature. In what 
part of the world will liberty of speech 
take refuge if it is not to be permitted 
to take refuge in this House? What are 
the circumstances of the war, and how has 
that war been described on both sides of 
the House? I believe, since we met after 
the dissolution, I have heard the word 
‘iniquitous ”’ applied to it. No one has 
questioned the correctness of. that descrip- 
tion. It is certainly a war without justifi- 
cation. Even if the object be a good one, 
it is not justifiable by wrong and bad means 
to attempt to accomplish it. But I do not 
believe, nor do I think any one believes, 
that the pretended object of the war is the 
real one. We see a war, which is declared 
to be iniquitous, entered into for the pur- 
pose of changing the existing distribution 
of Power in Europe, and the settlement 
made in the year 1815, which has lasted 
untouched from the Treaty of Vienna to 
the present time. We are desired to re- 
gard that war, conducted as it is by such 
an extraordinary force, as if it were an 
event which could not in any manner pro- 
duce alarm in the mind of any man in this 
country. My Lords, France in this war 
appears almost as a new Power in Europe. 
If it be true—and I accept the declaration 
of the Emperor that he made no prepara- 
tions—it is on that account I entertain the 
greater alarm. If, without any previous 
preparation, the Emperor of France can 
in six or eight weeks place 200,000 men, 
perfectly equipped, for military operations 
in the centre of Northern Italy—if he can 
send 80,000 of these men by sea most ra- 
pidly, with most perfect arrangements, with 
all that is required of munitions of war 
and provisions carefully packed as if there 
had been forethought, and as if intended 
for transmission by sea—if, in addition to 
that, in a small space of time, he ean place 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men in a power- 
ful fleet in the Adriatic, and there propose 
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a descent and a rebearsal of the invasion 
of this country—when I see these things 
done, when I see the diminished force of 
this country, as detailed by my noble and 
learned Friend, in comparison with the 
force of France, I do feel apprehensive, 
and I do feel that it is the bounden duty 
of Government and of Parliament to place 
this country in a state of unattackable se- 
curity. I am not satisfied with the expres- 
sions of the noble Earl (Earl Granville), I 
am not satisfied that merely ordinary means 
should be adopted, that ‘‘ what is proper ”’ 
should be done. What I desire is that 
the country shall be placed in that degree 
of unattackable security, that strength shall 
be restored to our diplomacy, that we may 
be able really to interfere with effect in 
putting an end to this war and preventing 
the commencement of any general hostili- 
ties. Until we do that all our diplomacy 
is valueless. I have often heard of ‘* moral 
influence.”’ Moral influence varies exactly 
as the amount of physical force behind it. 
No one, I think, unless inspired with a 
feeling hardly English, can speak of the 
present ruler of France as one calculated, 
of himself and by himself, without any as- 
sociation of force, to exercise moral in- 
fluence in Europe ; yet no man in Europe 
has more moral influence, because no man 
commands greater force. And noble Lords 
opposite may depend upon it that, until 
they place this country in a degree of se- 
curity which renders it hopeless for France 
or any other Power to attempt to attack 
our shores, all efforts to terminate the war 
by intervention and negotiation will be en- 
tirely without avail. During the last eleven 
years—since 1848—all the Powers of Eu- 
rope have been endeavouring, partly from 
distrust of each other, and partly from 
distrust of their own subjects, to increase 
their military foree. They have effected 
that object; they have effected it by great 
financial sacrifices. I dread both their finan- 
cial weakness and their military strength, 
because I know that against the burdens 
to which they have been submitting their 
only hope of remedy and relief is by a 
combined war on this country. My Lords, 
it is not safe for this country to remain 
unarmed in the midst of armed nations. 
When of two neighbouring nations who have 
ever been rivals, and have often been en- 
gaged in desperate hostilities against each 
other, one determines to apply all her ener- 
gies to making moncy, and the other to 
making preparations for war, it is obvious 
enough with which of the two nations all 
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the money must ultimately remain. Our 
only security is in our own energies, and 
I trust the Government will adhere pre- 
cisely to those expressions of firm resolve, 
and will follow out that decided course 
which in the first instance they seemed 
determined to adopt. But I confess I am 
not perfectly satisfied with what fell from 
the noble Earl to-night. I fear there is a 
slight variation from the decided course 
which in the first instance they said they 
were fully determined to pursue. I trust 
they will adhere absolutely to that course, 
as I believe it is by that only they will se- 
cure the confidence of Parliament and the 
safety of the country. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, I can as- 
sure the noble Earl who has just sat down 
that the fear he has now expressed is en- 
tirely without foundation. No such change, 
as he appears to suspect, has come over 
the intentions of the Government ; but the 
demands made upon the Government and 
noble Lords opposite are daily rising. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) told us a few nights ago, that 
seventy sail of the line would be the requi- 
site provision for the defence of our shores; 
but to-night his estimate has risen to 100. 
And if the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord to-night—a speech remarkable for 
dignity and eloquence—were to be taken 
as indicating the overture now put forward 
upon this subject, it would follow that the 
Government must at once produce a war 
Estimate, and provide for war taxation. 
That doctrine was neither more nor less 
than this—that we must at all times main- 
tain a naval force that shall be equal to 
the combined navies of the rest of the 
world. I believe such a course would be 
productive of the most mischievous results. 
It might be possible in a time of general 
suspicion and alarm to propose such mea- 
sures with success. They might even be 
received with popular satisfaction for the 
moment; but a re-action would inevitably 
follow; the Opposition would take the ad- 
vantage of that re-action, as Oppositions al- 
ways did, and then would follow a clamour 
for reduction of expenditure, leaving us, 
probably, in a worse position than before. 
This has been the usual order of events ; 
and in so far as we can be said to be 
suffering at all, we are suffering from the 
cause at the present moment. I very well 
recollect that when the Government of 
Lord Aberdeen was first formed, it was a 
period of popular alarm about invasion: 
and the earlier meetings of his Cabinet 
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were much occupied by the subject of the 
national defences. The Estimates of our 
predecessors were increased. The noble 
Earl at the head of that Government was, 
with his usual strong sense, the first to 
call a halt in the measures pointed at by 
the general feeling of the time. Then 
followed soon after the Russian war. Our 
navy was raised to a position of great 
power—involving, of course, large expen- 
diture, and corresponding taxes. What 
happened on the peace? A ery for imme- 
diate reduction ; and at the beginning of 
1857, we could not reduce rapidly enough, 
or to a sufficient extent to meet the 
urgent demands of the Opposition. Very 
unjust complaint is now made against Sir 
C. Wood, on the opposite ground that he 
allowed the navy to fall too low. Yet, 
what are the facts? His Estimates for 
(1858) were accepted by the Government 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) not only without complaint that 
they were inadequate, but with many apo- 
logies and excuses for adopting Estimates 
so very high. Sir J. Pakington explained 
that they were so high, that he must ask 
time to consider whether he could not re- 
duce them ; and at the end of a month he 
came down to the House of Commons, ex- 


plaining that he could only effect a com- 
paratively small reduction—that reduction 
being principally in the very item—steam 
machinery —in which our comparative 
backwardness is now laid at the door of 


Sir C. Wood. Depend on it, my Lords, if 
we were now, on the ground of vague sus- 
picions merely, to ask for war taxation to 
cover war expenditure, there would be a 
speedy re-action, leaving us, probably, in 
a worse position than we were before. 
There is another point with respect to 
which I wish to say a few words before I 
resume my seat. The present war had 
been described by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) as an iniquitous war on 
the part of France and Sardinia. I can 
assure the House that it was with the ut- 
most reluctance that he had sat silent dur- 
ing the recent discussions which had taken 
place on the subject. I do not mean to say 
that circumstances of very grave anxiety 
with respect to the origin of the war did 
not exist, but I beg most decidedly to 
dissent from the opinion which, without 
argument, would assume that the present 
war was one of an iniquitous character, so 
far as France and Sardinia were concerned. 
Such an opinion would be inconsistent 
with the language held by the late Go- 
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vernment, for it would be found in the 
papers which were to be discussed on 
Friday next that the war had been de- 
nounced in language stronger than 1 
should be disposed to use—by the noble 
Karl the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
—as resting entirely on the head of Austria, 
which it certainly did, in so far at least 
as that it was she who took that last step 
which had led to the immediate commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

Tne Doxe or RUTLAND said, he 
thought their Lordships owed a great debt 
of gratitude to the noble and learned Lord 
who had brought the subject under discus- 
sion before the House. It was, he thought, 
of the utmost importance that the country 
should be placed in such a position of de- 
fence as that we need not be under the 
necessity of relying for our security on any 
man or any nation, and he could assure the 
noble Duke who had just spoken, that 
there was no occasion to be alarmed at any 
reaction on the score of expenditure for 
that purpose taking place in the minds of 
the people of England, so long as great 
armaments, such as at present existed, 
were maintained on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. When the war in Italy came to a 
termination, and those armaments were 
decreased, it would be time enough to look 
for that change of public opinion which the 
noble Duke seemed to apprehend. He did 
not mean to contend that this country was 
likely to be invaded by France ; but he 
thought it right we should be prepared. 
He could remember when the other House 
was considering whether it was advisable 
to adopt the principles of Free Trade, they 
(the House of Lords) ventured to remind 
them that hy possibility, although we had 
been thirty years at peace, war might again 
break out. And what was their answer ? 
They said that war was now an impossi- 
bility, with the advancement and enlight- 
ment of the age. And what ensued ? 
First, in 1854, we engaged in a war with 
Russia. That was, in his opinion, and he 
said so at the time, a most unfortunate war. 
It was of the most sanguinary character, and 
it was in the contest then carried on that, in 
his opinion, the seeds of the present hos- 
tilities were sown. Who, then, would be 
so bold as to tell them that this country 
would never be invaded, and that therefore 
they should not be prepared for such an 
event? He for one would not be so rash 
as to arrive at any such conclusion. But 
his principal object in rising was to point 
out to the noble Duke at the head of the 
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Admiralty (and who he was sorry to say 
had now left the House) what he believed 
had not been alluded to by any noble Lord 
who had addressed the House that evening. 
His noble and learned Friend (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) had said that very much of the de- 
fences of this country must depend on the 
“wooden walls of Old England ;” and he 
added, what was more important, the spi- 
ritand efficiency of our seamen. Now, he 
(the Duke of Rutland) must remind their 
Lordships that the Navigation Laws had 
been repealed. He was not going to argue 
the policy of that measure, but only to say 
that before it was passed it was necessary 
that the master and three-fourths of the 
crew of each merchant ship should be Brit- 
ish seamen, and from whom the Royal 
Navy was largely recruited; but the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws had done away 
with that, and left the British shipowner 
in competition with all the world. But 
when the Legislature exposed the British 
shipowner to competition with the world, 
they very properly and justly felt that it 
was only fair to take off all restrictions 
from him ; previously every ship or vessel 
of 80 tons and under 200 was obliged to 
carry at least one apprentice; 
200 and under 400 , 2 apprentices; 
400 pa 500 
500 » 700 
700 and upwards 
but this was done away with when the 
Navigation Laws were repealed, and there 
is now no nursery for seamen. He believed 
it to be expedient that if a supply of effi- 
cient seamen was to be secured, that an 
alteration of the existing rules, as to man- 
ning the mercantile navy, should be effect- 
ed, and his object in rising was to draw 
the attention of the noble Duke to the 
subject. For his own part, he would not 
be so rash as to arrive at any such conclu- 
sion, and he should therefore earnestly im- 
press upon his noble Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty the necessity of rendering 
as efficient as possible those ‘‘ wooden 
walls” which his noble and learned Friend 
who opened the discussion had so justly 
designated as the main defence of the coun- 
try. In order to secure that object it was 
expedient, as his noble and learned Friend 
had suggested, that there should be an 
ample supply of efficient seamen, and he 
therefore trusted the existing rules in rela- 
tion to employment in the merchant ser- 
vice would be so far modified as to attain 
that end. 
House adjourned at Eight o’clock till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 5, 1859. 


Mixutes.] New Mempers Sworn.—For Mon- 
mouth County, Poulett George Henry Somer- 
set, esquire; for Clonmel, John Bagwell, es- 
quire. 

Pusiic Bitts.—1° Admiralty Court ; Salmon 
Fishery ; Tramways (Ireland) ; Roman Catho- 
lic Relief Act Amendment; Church Rates 
Commutation. 

8° Jury Trial (Scotland) Act Amendment. 


GREIVES’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL. 


FIRST READING. 


Order for First Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That the Bill be now read the first 
time.”’ 

Mr. STEUART said, he would explain 
the reasons which induced him to take the 
unusual course of moving that the first 
reading of this Bill be postponed. He had 
less difficulty in doing so, because an ob- 
jection of the same kind had been taken 
to Bills of this kind by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests (Mr. FitzRoy). The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, took that 
objection at the second reading, and it was 
then said that he should have taken the 
objection earlier. This Bill was for the 
purpose of enabling a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland to hold a 
benefice and officiate as a clergyman of 
the Chureh of England, and he objected to 
it because it was doing away by a private 
Bill with the public statutes for the regu- 
lation of these matters. A private Bill 
of this character was exceptionable in 
itself, but in the present instance there 
were peculiar circumstances why this mode 
of obtaining relief from disabilities ought 
not to be resorted to. The relief had 
been generally granted on the belief that 
the doctrines of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland and the United Church of England 
and Ireland were the same. Whether that 
were so or not he would not attempt to 
discuss, but circumstances of a very pain- 
ful character occurred last year, in which 
the promoter of the present Bill was to some 
extent concerned. A case was raised against 
the Rev. Patrick R. Cheyne, a clergyman of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, for erroneous 
doctrines, and in the course of that case 
it came out that there was a party in that 
Church which held doctrines widely differ- 
ent from those of the Church of Englaud. 
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The Rey. Patrick Cheyne held doctrines 
which were condemned by all the Bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, except 
one, he believed, who took a modified view 
of the subject. It was true Mr. Greives, 
who promoted this Bill, was not Mr. 
Cheyne, but he had publicly and dis- 
tinctly by his acts countenanced the erro- 
neous doctrines held by that gentleman ; 
and now he eame to that House, and hoped 
per incuriam to be allowed to slip into the 
Church of England, as the House generally 
could not be aware of the circumstances. 
He believed Mr. Greives was of an ex- 
cellent private character, but it was notori- 
ous that his congregation in Scotland had 
been scandalized by his introducing rites 
and ceremonies of a very extraordinary 
kind. He(Mr. Steuart) had himself been 
in his church, and had witnessed the 
burning of incense, the decoration of the 
pulpit with flags and banners, and cere- 
monies of a nature such as he had never 
before witnessed, and hoped he never 
should witness again, in a Protestant place 
of worship. He would, therefore, move 
that the first reading of the Bill be now 
postponed, and he also wished to give 
notice that before the first reading he 
would move for a Select Committee to con- 
sider the general question of the admission 
of Scottish Episcopalian clergymen to the 
Church of England, and that this particu- 
lar case should be referred to that Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
that the Debate be now adjourned. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, there were 
certainly great objections to Bills of this 
kind, enabling individuals who could afford 
the expense to avail themselves of excep- 
tions to the general rule. [le thought 
that in all such cases as these admission 
should be given to the Church under a 
general law, and not by private Bill. But 
he would beg leave to suggest to the hon. 
Member for Cambridge that he should 
allow the Bill to be a read a first time, pro 
formd, as was usual with Bills that came 
down from the Lords, and take the course 
he now proposed as to a Committee of 
inquiry on the second reading, when the 
House would have full notice of his in- 
tentions. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it was high time 
that all the distinetions which rendered 
Bills of this kind necessary should cease. 
It was but another evidence of the evils 
arising from a State establishment of 
religion. 

Mr. Steuart 
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Mr. BLACKBURN expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Steuart) would 
withdraw his Motion and take the subject 
up again on the second reading. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he had some years 
ago expressed the views now stated by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge on this subject, 
and still held that relief should in all these 
cases be given by a general Act. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he also coneurred 
in recommending the withdrawal of the 
Motion on the terms stated by the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that 
there appeared to be no father to this 
Bill. He could not discover who had the 
charge of it in the House of Lords. He 
would only consent to the first reading on 
the understanding that it was merely pro 
Jorma, and must protest against it being 
supposed that by so doing -ne was pre- 
cluded from opposing a general measure 
having the same object as this private 
Bill. 

Mr. STEUART said, that he would 
withdraw his Motion, and gave notice that 
on the second reading he would move for a 
Select Committee on the subject. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 

Bill read 1°. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, whether, 
with reference to the report, dated the 7th 
of March last, of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the organization of 
the Indian Army, any steps have been 
taken to effect the formation of a perma- 
nent local army in Bengal, and for the 
gradual disbandment or reduction of the 
levies temporarily taken into British pay 
during the mutiny of the Native troops in 
that Presidency ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
could not say that any practical steps had 
been taken for the organization of a local 
Bengal army, the question involving a 
great number of considerations and mat- 
ters of detail. With regard to the other 
question asked, he was not in a position to 
state that any of the levies in question had 
been discontinued or disbanded. Any mea- 
sure on that subject must be taken with all 
due regard both to the interests and the 
feelings of the men who stood by us so 
gallantly during the mutiny. 
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THE LATE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
EUROPEAN REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has received any information 
regarding the excitement which has pre- 
vailed among the late East India Com- 
pany’s European regiments, consequent 
npon the withholding of the alternative of 
re-enlisting with new bounty or of being 
discharged, on the occasion of the transfer 
of their services to the Crown; and if so, 
whether he has reason to believe that such 
excitement no longer exists. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the House 
was aware that information had reached 
this country that a certain degree of ex- 
citement prevailed at two or three stations, 
and some discontent more generally, on 
the part of the soldiers of the East India 
Company, on being transferred to the ser- 
vice of the Queen without any fresh bounty, 
a transfer which they regarded in the light 
of a re-enlistment. He believed that the 
claim was totally unfounded, and that from 
the investigation which was now going on 
it appeared that those men had all forgot- 
ten the oath they had taken. On one oc- 
casion when that oath was shown to one of 
them he declared that he had no reason to 
complain, and that bad he known its terms 
he should not have acted as he had done. 
The matter was the subject of an inquiry 
still pending. He was happy to say that 
the discontent on the part of the men was 
very much subsiding, but he could give no 
more decisive answer until he knew the 
result of that inquiry. 


THE SERPENTINE, —QUESTION. 


Sm MINTO FARQUHAR aid, he 
would beg leave to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether he proposes to 
carry out the intentions of his predecessor 
in office, as expressed on the 8th of last 
March, by taking a Vote in the Estimates 
for the purification of the Serpentine dur- 
ing the autumn of this year? 

Mr. FITZROY was understood to say 
he hoped to propose a Vote for the purpose 
in question during the present Session. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had to ask if 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been called to the contract entered 
into with the Atlantic Steam Navigation 
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Company to carry the mails between Gal- 
way and the United States, and whether 
they consider it advisable in the interest of 
the public that the said contract should, 
under certain conditions, be cancelled ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been called to the contract 
entered into with the Atlantic Steam Na- 
vigation Company for carrying the mails 
between Galway and the United States ; 
but the Government had not arrived at any 
conclusion with regard to the latter part of 
the question, namely, ‘‘ whether they con- 
sidered it advisable in the interest of the 
public that the said contract should, under 
certain conditions, be cancelled.’’ But in 
regarding this question, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had necessarily had under their 
view other proceedings with respect to 
contracts, and indeed the whole course of 
proceedings with respect to these contracts 
which had grown imperceptibly into a 
system; and the Government were of 
opinion that with respect to that system it 
would be very desirable that it should be 
biought fully under the impartial view of 
the House of Commons, and that the House 
should, without the smallest prejudice to 
any particular instance, have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the whole matter for 
the purpose of giving their advice upon it. 
He would, therefore, give notice that on 
Thursday he would move the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
manner in which contracts extending over 
periods of years had from time to time 
been fo~med or modified by Her Majesty’s 
Governneat with various Steam Packet 
Companies for carrying the mails beyond 
the limits of the United Kingdom ; likewise 
to irquire into any agreements or other 
arrangements which had been adopted at 
the public charge, actual or prospective, 
for purposes of telegraphic communication 
beyord seas, and to report their opinion 
thereon to the Honse, together with any 
17ecommendations as to rulcs to be observed 
heveafter by the Government in making 
contracts for services which had not yet 
been sanctioned by Parliament, or which 
extended over a series of years. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
whether any Vote would be taken in the 
present Session ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that did not form any part of 
the plan. Under the plan, as it stood, it 
would be the first vote that would be asked 
in the next Session of Parliament. 
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Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask 
whether it was any part of the condition 
on which this contract was made that any 
portion of the subscribed capital should be 
paid up ; if so, what amount, and whether 
the condition had been complied with ? 

Mr. LAING said, that the late Govern- 
ment, before they entered into the contract 
with the Galway Company, had made acon- 
dition that a certificate should be supplied 
shewing that the whole capital of the un- 
dertaking and the amount was paid up. 
The whole capital was £500,000, and they 
had received a certificate from the secre- 
tary of the company that a capital of 
£212,490 had been subscribed, of which 
£169,447 had been paid up. Of that 
amount £151,000 consisted of paid-up 
shares, taken in part payment of ships pur- 
chased by or to be built for the company. 
This left an amount of £61,450 of sub- 
scribed capital, of which £18,447 was paid 
up as representing the money subscription 
at the date of that certificate, namely, the 
15th of April last. What had been done 
since that date he had no means of know- 


ing. 
POOR LAWS. 
WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he had given notice 
of his intention to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation and 
administration of the laws for the relief of 
the poor in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The late President of the Poor Law Board 
had also moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the operation of certain Acts for the 
relief of the poor. The Committee was 
appointed, but it was, in his opinion, im- 
possible to proceed with that inquiry satis- 
factorily under the terms of the reference. 
When Parliament was dissolved the labours 
of that Committee came to an end. As 
the present President of the Poor Law 
Board was only appointed two days ago, he 
should not be doing him justice in proceed- 
ing with the present Motion. That right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) was one of 
the most Liberal Members of the House of 
Commons, and ranked with those who re- 
presented the enlarged opinions ascribed to 
hon. Gentlemen who sat below the gang- 
way, and who were called ‘advanced 
Liberals.”” He trusted therefore that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be of opinion 
that the Committee ought to address itself 
to the whole subject of the Poor Laws, 
and to the manner in which the Poor Laws 
were administered. If it were proposed 
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that a Committee should be re-appointed 
during the present Session to conduct so 
limited an inquiry he should move his pre- 
sent Resolution as an amendment. If the 
Committee were postponed until next Ses- 
sion he should bring forward his Motion 
then. For the present he should withdraw 
his notice. 


Mr. G. H. Ryland. 


THE CASE OF MR, G. H. RYLAND. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he rose to move 
for ‘‘a Select Committee to inquire into 
the arrangements under which Mr. G. H. 
Ryland was induced to resign the patent 
office of Clerk of the Council in Canada; 
whether that step was taken under a dis- 
tinct guarantee from the Imperial Lord 
High Commissioner, Lord Sydenham; and, 
if so, whether that guarantee. had ever 
been fully and fairly carried out by the 
Imperial Government.”” He regretted, for 
the sake of Mr. Ryland, that it had fallen 
to his (Mr. Gregory’s) lot to bring the pre- 
sent Motion before the House, as it would 
have been more satisfactorily dealt with 
by the hon. Gentleman who last Session 
called the attention of the House to the 
subject, but who, he regretted to say, was 
not a Member of the present Parliament. 
There were many present who recollected 
the industry and perseverance with which 
that hon. Gentleman had exerted himself 
in that matter. He referred to Captain 
Vivian. The way in which the Motion 
came into his hands was, that his gal- 
lant Friend had requested him to look into 
the papers connected with the case, and 
begged of him, if he thought it one of ex- 
treme hardship, he would act for him and 
bring it before the House. At that time 
he knew nothing of Mr. Ryland, but, as 
requested by his hon. and gallant Friend, 
he looked over every one of the papers, 
and could not but come to the conclusion 
that the case was one of extreme injustice; 
and although he was averse to bringing in- 
dividual cases before the House, yet when 
a denial of justice, such as met him here, 
was persevered in for so long a time, and 
when it was impossible to have recourse to 
any other tribunal than Parliament, he felt 
bound to conquer his reluctance, and con- 
sidered he was justified in asking for 
Committee, to inquire into, give a verdict 
on, and effect a settlement of, this distress- 
ing case. He would enter as briefly as 
possible into the cireumstances of the case, 
but as they extended over a period of eigh- 
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teen years he hoped the House would bear 
with him while he enumerated them. In 
the year 1841 Lord Sydenham, the then 
Lord High Commissioner of Canada, being 
intent on effecting administrative reform 
and the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
communicated to Mr. Ryland, who then 
held the office of Clerk of the Council, his 
desire that he should surrender his office. 
It was a patent one worth £1,030 per 
annum, with a retiring allowance of £515 
per annum, by the provisions of the 4th and 
5th of William 1V. Mr. Ryland, in the 
handsomest manner, replied that he wished 
to be vo impediment in the way of Lord 
Sydenham’s reforms. He stipulated, how- 
ever, in surrendering his place, either that 
he should be provided with an office equal 
in amount to the emoluments of his own, 
or that he should receive compensation. 
Lord Sydenham offered him in return the 
registrarship of the district of Quebec, but 
intimated to him that he was willing to 
guarantee to him such an income only as 
would make up the amount of his retiring 
allowance £515; but he added, at the end 
of his letter, that should the emoluments 
from his employment exceed that amount he 
would of course be entitled to the excess. 
Lord Sydenham made that stipulation, as 
the new office was one which, if it continued 
in the condition in which it was given to 
Mr. Ryland, would have proved a remu- 
nerative one. The emoluments were de- 
rived from fees, and had the office been 
continued to Mr. Ryland in the position in 
which he received it, it was calculated that 
it would have yielded him £20,000. One 
thing was perfectly clear, that if Mr. Ry- 
land had stood upon his right, he might at 
that moment have called on Lord Sydenham 
to dismiss him from his office, and thereby he 
would have been entitled to retire on £515 
per annum for the rest of his life. But upon 
the proposition being made to him he ac- 
cepted the office of Registrar of Quebec on 
the understanding that if it did not prove 
equal to the office of Clerk of the Council, 
it should not be considered as compensation 
in full, and should not bar his elaim on the 
Government. It turned out, however, that 
the new office was not such as would form 
a full compensation for the office he had 
surrendered, and he wrote to that effect to 
Lord Sydenham. No reply was given to 
that letter, but it was evident from the be- 
ginning that it was Lord Sydenham’s in- 
tention, in return for Mr. Ryland’s obliging 
disposition to serve the Government, to 
place him in an office that would compen- 
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sate him fully. Accordingly aletter was 
reeeived by him from the secretary of Lord 
Sydenham, stating that until he had enter- 
ed into his new office he should receive the 
full salary of the one which he had relin- 
quished. Whilst these things were going 
forward Lord Sydenham died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Richard Jackson, and after- 
wards by Sir Charles Bagot. Mr. Ryland 
made the same claim upon his two suc- 
cessors as he had made on Lord Sydenham; 
and again no objection was made to his pro- 
test. He had hardly entered upon his new 
office when he found that the condition of 
it was entirely changed, and that the clause 
upon which he had relied to produce the 
emolument calculated was repealed by the 
Legislative Assembly, taking away fees 
which had previously been payable ; and 
in 1843, by an act of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, the registrarship was reduced from 
that of a district to the registrarship of the 
county of Quebec. From 1841 to 1850 he 
continued to make his claim, and to protest 
against the injustice; and the Colonial 
Government acknowledged he had claims, 
but threw the responsibility on the Impe- 
rial Government, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment upon being appealed to also admitted 
the injustice, but threw back the respon- 
sibility on the Colonial Government. In 
the meantime Mr. Ryland found his in- 
come from his office exceedingly small, and 
in some years actually below the expenses 
of his office. The matter was brought 
before the House of Assembly, and in 1846 
the Colonial Government appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into his claims, and that 
Committee reported in favour of them. The 
Assembly, however, denicd this responsi- 
bility in the matter, and refused to com- 
pensate him, but they passed a unanimous 
resolution in favour of his claims and the 
hardship which he had sustained. Lord 
Grey, at that time Colonial Secretary, 
sent back a despatch combatting the rea- 
soning of the Assembly. In that way Mr. 
Ryland was driven from pillar to post till 
1850. In that year his case was taken up 
very warmly by Lord Lyndhurst, but being 
prevented by indisposition from carrying 
out his intention of bringing it under the 
consideration of the Honse of Lords, the 
task was undertaken by the Duke of 
Argyll. Upon that occasion the Earl of 
Derby, Lord Brougham, and Lord Glenelg 
spoke in favour of Mr. Ryland’s claims. 
On the 10th May, 1850, the House of 
Lords adopted a series of three Resolu- 
tions, notwithstanding the opposition of 
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the Government, in which they say that 
the case was one of great hardship and in- 
justice ; that it appeared by the papers on 
the table of the tlouse that the hardship 
and injustice of the case had been acknow- 
ledged, both directly and indirectly, by the 
successive Governors-General of Canada, 
as well as by the Colonial Legislature and 
the Imperial Government ; and that it was 
the opinion of their Lordships that these 
claims ought not to be avoided or over- 
looked, and that the agreement made, of 
which Mr. Ryland had performed his part, 
should be performed; or, if that was 
impossible, that compensation should be 
awarded. But as Earl Grey still con- 
tinued Colonial Secretary, nothing came of 
these Resolutions. In 1852, with the 
change of Government came the right hon. 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton) to the Colonial Office, and a corre- 
spondonce ensued between him and the 
Duke of Argyll. The letters of the Duke 
were worthy of perusal—they were mo- 
dels of perspicuity and close reasoning. 
The right hon. Gentleman, after think- 
ing there were insuperable difficulties in 
the way of Mr. Ryland, at last conceded 
the claims of the Duke of Argyll in fa- 
vour of that gentleman, but was of opi- 
nion that these claims were properly due 
in respect of the Colonial Government. 
That Government, however, in consequence 
of what was known as the Pension Fund, 
amounting to £5,000, having been sur- 
rendered to then: unconditionally and with- 
out reservation, contended that they had 
nothing further to do with Mr. Ryland’s, or 
any similar case. Nothing came of it till 
1854, when the noble Lord the Member for 
London succeeded to the Colonial Office, and 
he determined to act in this ease with promp- 
titude. He at once wrote a despatch to 
Sir Edmund Head, in which he conceded 
the whole of the position which it was 
desirable to establish in favour of Mr. 
Ryland. The noble Lord wrote that, con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances under 
which Lord Sydenham was sent asGovernor 
General to Canada, and the large powers 
with which he was invested by the Govern- 
ment, it was but proper to admit that the 
promise which had been made by him was 
covered by his authority, emanating from 
the Imperial Government ; and the noble 
Lord added, that he believed the position 
of Mr. Ryland to be hard and unfortunate. 
Mr.Ryland’s case, he added, did not merely 
depend on the specific written promise 
given by Lord Sydenham. It was distin- 
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guished by the circumstance that that pro- 
mise was given in order to induce Mr, 
Ryland to take a step which on the faith 
of that promise he did take, and which 
otherwise he would not have taken. He 
was induced to resign an office of which 
he was in actual possession at the time. 
That the loss to which he had since 
been exposed has arisen, not merely from 
disappointed expectations, but from the 
sacrifice voluntarily made of advantages 
which he had actually enjoyed, and of 
which he might have retained possession. 
Lord John Russell therefore recommended 
that an inquiry should be instituted at once. 
Immediately after that Chief Justice Carter 
was appointed for that purpose, and he 
reported that there was due to Mr. Ry- 
land, up to the date of his report, a sum 
of £9,000. There was thus proof of 
the greatest hardship and injustice having 
been endured for fourteen years by this 
gentleman owing to a request and promise 
made to him by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. From this date the case assumed 
a different aspect. The sum of £9,000 
was at last paid him. But Mr. Ryland 
said on that point, ‘‘ You have made one 
restitution, but you have not given me my 
right, because but for the step I was in- 
duced to take I should at this moment 
have been in the enjoyment of my retiring 
allowance of £515 per annum, for it can- 
not be supposed that I should have under- 
taken the responsiblity of a far more 
onerous office unless I had had reason to 
believe that I should have been remu- 
nerated accordingly.” Mr. Ryland took 
the same view as Chief Justice Carter 
himself did, as to his not being an 
umpire but a Commissioner acting on 
certain instructions. [He demurred, how- 
ever, to the basis upon which the re- 
port of Chief Justice Carter was founded. 
Mr. Ryland contended that he ought to 
have based his calculations upon the full 
value of the office which he had surren- 
dered. It was perfectly clear, from the 
fact of Lord Sydenham having continued 
to Mr. Ryland the full salary from the 
time of relinquishing the first office to his 
taking the second, that it was his intention 
to guarantee the whole amount. It was 
also perfectly clear that no one would have 
surrendered an office of £515 a year, with- 
out anything to do, to take upon himself a 
responsible and laborious office of merely 
equal value for the rest of his days. He 
would put the case of a private individual 
coming into the possession of property 
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which was subject to a rent charge, and 
his going to the owner of the rent charge 
and asking him to surrender it, and offer- 
ing, in return, to give him a laborious 
office of the same amount for the rest of 
his life. Was it probable that such an 
offer would be accepted? And this was 
precisely the case of Mr. Ryland. In 
support of the case of Mr. Ryland, he was 
prepared to bring before them the evidence 
of a gentleman who was a witness to the 
whole of these transactions. He referred 
to Mr. Murdoch, the colonial secretary to 
Lord Sydenham, The judgment of that 
gentleman was perfectly impartial, and had 
no leaning whatever in favour of Mr. 
Ryland. That gentleman was prepared to 


testify that Mr. Ryland’s view of the case 
was perfectly correct, and that the basis 
upon which Chief Justice Carter made his 
report, for award it could not be called, 
was unjust. Onthe 17th September 1844, 
he wrote as follows to Mr. Ryland: — 


“] have always thought and felt that yours was 
a case of peculiar hardship, and I have never 
failed when I have had an opportunity to say so, 
and to bear testimony to the correctness of your 
interpretation of the agreement between yourself 
and Lord Sydenham.” 


He would ask the House whether it ought 
not to hear the evidence of this impartial 
gentleman? Mr. Ryland had two claims 
to be inquired into in the Committee for 
which he now moved. The first question 
was as to the proper view to be taken of 
the original agreement made by Lord 
Sydenham ; and the second question was 
whether Mr. Ryland was not entitled to in- 
terest upon the sum of money adjudicated 
by Chief Justice Carter from the day when 
that adjudication was made. Now, if that 
adjudication had been but just made, it 
would clearly have included all claims up 
to that time. There was another reason 
why this inquiry should be entered upon. 
Hard language had been used. Mr. Ryland 
had been ealled ‘pertinacious, and he had 
been accused of making inordinate de- 
mands, He had been regarded as a kind 
of burr upon the Colonial Office. But Mr. 
Ryland was an honest man, and conse- 
quently a proud man. He was an injured 
man, and consequently he had spoken out 
the opinions that he entertained of the 
injury which he had received, honestly, 
frankly, freely. No doubt some of his 
expressions had not been so polite and 
agreeable as might be considered proper 
by the Colonial Office clerks and the petty 
dignitaries of Downing Street. If his hon. 
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Friend the Under Seeretary for the Colo- 
nies expected to put Mr. Ryland off with 
compliments and condo!ements the people 
of Canada would be much disappointed ; 
what they wanted was not compliments 
and condolements, but an inquiry into his 
ease. He would briefly refer to some of 
the objections that would probably be 
raised. It would be urged, no doubt, that 
the report of Chief Justice Carter had 
completely settled the matter, and therefore 
that nothing further could be done. Per- 
haps it might be said that Mr. Ryland had 
accepted the registrarship at Quebce as a 
speculation, and as that speculation had 
turned out unfortunate, Mr. Ryland was to be 
pitied, but nothing could be done for him, 
Perhaps also it might be said that it was 
purely a colonial question, and that the 
Imperial Government had nothing to do 
with it. First of all he demurred to the 
assumption that the report or award of 
Chief Justice Carter settled the question. 
It was no recognition on the part of Mr. 
Ryland of his claims having been satisfied 
that he had accepted the £9,000, for Mr. 
Ryland had been ruined by the injustice to 
which he had been subjected, and he had 
taken the £9,000 in order to obtain the 
means of subsistence. He must also say, 
that nothing could less deserve to be des- 
eribed as a speculation than this transac- 
tion, on the simple ground that no man in 
his senses would have surrendered a pension 
of £515 in exchange for an onerous office 
of the same amount. He also objected to 
the award on the ground that the contents 
of the letters which had passed between 
himself and Lord Sydenham showed what 
was the real nature of the agreement 
entered into, and because Mr. Murdoch, 
who could give the best evidence, had not 
been called to do so. As to this being a 
Colonial and not an Imperial question, he 
could only say, on Mr. Ryland’s behalf, 
that if a Committee were granted to him, 
whatever might be the verdict of that 
Committee, he would be content with it. 
If they should report that it was a Colonial 
matter, then Mr. Ryland could go back to 
the colony, and do his best to obtain re- 
dress. Considering all the circumstances 
of the case he would submit that it was 
only an act of justice to Mr. Ryland that 
this Committee should be granted, in order 
that full inquiry should be made as to his 
rights. He believed that the Committee 
would take the same view of the case as 
himself—the same view that the Duke of 
Argyll had taken of the matter. The tra- 
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dition of the Colonial office might be a tra- 
dition of stubborn injustice ; but, although 
Mr. Ryland had no friends in the country 
beyond those who sympathized with him 
in consequence of the treatment he had 
experienced ; and although he had not 
the assistance of the press to put forward 
his case, he trusted that his reliance in 
the Llouse of Commons, and the assurance 
that they would not allow an injury to be 
inflicted without affording the means of 
obtaining redress, would not prove mis- 
placed. He hoped that by assenting to 
this Motion the House would remove the 
impression which existed in Canada that 
the British Government in this instance 
persisted in an act of injustice solely be- 
cause they felt they were the strong con- 
tending against the weak. 
Mr. JACKSON seconded the Motion. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the arrangements under which Mr. G. 
H. Ryland was induced to resign the patent office 
of Clerk of the Council in Canada; whether that 
step was taken under a distinct guarantee from 
the Imperial Lord High Commissioner, Lord 
Sydenham; and, if so, whether that guarantee has 
ever been fully and fairly carried out by the Im- 
perial Government.”’ 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he thought the House would agree 
that his hon. Friend had done full justice 
to the very respectable gentleman whom 
he had taken as his client, and whose case 
he had brought under their consideration. 
The hon. Member was quite right in anti- 
cipating that he was likely to oppose the 
renewal of this, which was an old colonial 
question well known in the Colonial Office, 
well known in the House of Lords, aud 
well known also to the Members of that 
House. But it stood, he must beg the 
House to observe, on an entirely different 
footing now from any which it had before 
occupied; and he must say that his hon. 
Friend had shown great gallantry in com- 
ing forward to take up the case of Mr. 
Ryland at the eleventh hour. The fact 
was, that tle case was now in a totally 
different position from that in which it was 
at the time when the papers relating to it 
had been published, or when the Resolu- 
tions had been carried by a very narrow 
majority in the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Argyll. A reference had since 
then been made to an impartial autho- 
rity, and an award delivered, which was 
carried out jointly by the Home and Colo- 
nial Administration. But, notwithstand- 
ing that, that award had been, he was 
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going to say, assented to, but at all 
events accepted, by Mr. Ryland, he had 
succeeded in persuading his hov. Friend 
to take up the case and press for further 
compensation. As regarded the original 
transaction, he must say, that he viewed it 
in a different light from that in which it 
was regarded by his hon. Friend, and from 
that in which it had been placed before the 
House. Mr. Ryland was appointed by 
Lord Durham to the office of clerk of the 
Executive Council of Lower Canada; and, 
on the union of the Provinces being effected 
by Lord Sydenham, the office which he 
had originally held was absolutely abolish- 
ed and done away with by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. One Executive 
Council was appointed for the entire of 
Canada, and in the interests of Canada 
Lord Sydenham determined that the new 
ofice of clerk to the United Council 
should be placed on a very different foot- 
ing. Mr. Ryland, he had every reason to 
believe, was a gentleman of the highest 
character, possessing many friends by 
whom he was highly valued, and upon 
whose character it was impossible, how- 
ever the House might decide the question 
before them, that the slightest slur could 
be thrown. It was certain, however, that 
he was a very strong politician of that day, 
and the change in the constitution of the 
Canadian Legislature having been made in 
favour of responsible government, and of 
the party to which Mr. Ryland was strongly 
opposed, it was deemed advisable for the 
interests of Canada solely, that that gen- 
tleman should not be reappointed to the 
office of clerk of the Council. Lord Sy- 
denham accordingly entered into negotia- 
tions with Mr. Ryland, who consented 
very willingly and gladly to accept another 
office in lieu of it—that of the registrar 
of the district of Quebec. His hon. Friend 
had said that no one in his senses would 
exchange the office which he held for a 
worse one; but he forgot that one office 
was to be abolished, and that the other 
was expected by Mr. Ryland to prove far 
more lucrative. He did not say that Lord 
Sydenham shared those expectations; but 
surely nobody could maintain that the Go- 
vernor General was bound to guarantee 
Mr. Ryland against any changes which 
the Provincial Legislature might see fit 
to make in the office to which he was so 
appointed, to an extent beyond the terms 
of the original guarantee. If Mr. Ryland 
had retained the office of clerk to the 
United Council of Canada, he must have 
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been content with whatever salary was af- 
fixed by the Legislature. The terms of the 
original guarantee given by Lord Syden- 
ham, were to the effect, that the difference 
between the salary attaching to any office to 
which Mr. Ryland might be appointed and 
the retiring allowance of £515 currency, 
to which he would be entitled, were his em- 
ployment in the public service to be wholly 
discontinued, should be made good to him. 
Chief Justice Carter, in his award, declared 
that the construction of this guarantee was 
perfectly clear and that its operation extend- 
ed solely to any deficit which might exist 
beneath £515 in the emoluments of any 
public office to which he was thereafter 
to be appointed. It was true, as stated by 
his hon. Friend, that Mr. Ryland had ae- 
cepted this guarantee under a distinct pro- 
test, that his acceptance of this office must 
not be taken to bar any future claim he 
might have; but there were two sides 
to every bargain, and that protest could 
not be considered as in any way binding 
on Lord Sydenham, whose silence with 
respect to the letter containing that pro- 
test, if it needed any explanation, was 
to be explained by the fact that he was 
at the time suffering from the unfortu- 
nate accident which shortly afterwards 
caused his death; the letter reached him 
the very day after the accident had oe- 
curred, and during the week or ten days 
that elapsed before his decease took place 
no public business, except that of the most 
pressing and urgent character, was put 
before him. Thus Chief Justice Carter 
said, and everybody admitted, that the 
question at issue must turn on the guaran- 
tee. That guarantee however must stand 
on its own grounds ; no authority, provin- 
cial or Imperial, could be bound by any- 
thing but its strict interpretation, Mr. 
Ryland’s income proved to be much less 
than he had expected, aud he therefore 
urged his claim—he would not say unjustly 
or improperly, but certainly with persever- 
ance—both on the Home and Colonial 
Governments. He applied to successive 
Governors-General, and to successive Se- 
cretaries of State ; and, first, the present 
Earl of Derby, then his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
lastly, Earl Grey, had decided each in 
stronger terms than the other, that the 
responsibility of carrying out Lord Syden- 
ham’s guarantee rested solely and entirely 
on the Colonial executive. Lord Met- 
calf had expressed an opinion in which 
he entirely concurred, that the arrange- 
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ment was one in which the interests of 
this country were in no way involved ; but 
that it had been entered into solely for 
political purposes connected with the esta- 
blishment of a new system of Government 
in the colony, which ought therefore to be 
responsible for the claim. It would cer- 
tainly have been more generous on the 
part of the Canadian Parliament if they had 
acknowledged the claim for compensation, 
but they had always steadily refused to 
do so. The case remained in this position 
down to 1855, when the noble Lord the 
Member for London, who was then Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, did 
certainly stretch a point, and make on the 
part of the Imperial Government a very 
handsome proposal. That proposal was 
that the whole case should be referred to 
an impartial arbitrator or commissioner, 
who should make his award, and that 
whatever amount he might consider was 
fairly due to Mr. Ryland, should be liqui- 
dated in equal proportions by the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments. The question 
then, was as to who should be the commis- 
sioner. It was thought unadvisable that 
he should be a Canadian ; it was deemed in- 
expedient that he should be an Englishman; 
and therefore it was thought best that he 
should be some distinguished person with 
colonial feelingsand acquainted with colonial 
views and interests. And accordingly the 
noble Lord secured the services ofa very emi- 
nent person—Chief Justice Carter, of New 
Brunswick—who in course of time, reported 
that he had made his award to the effect 
that a sum of £9,000 currency should be 
paid to Mr. Ryland. Mr. Ryland, though 
he had not given a written promise to 
abide by the award, appeared before the 
arbitrators and furnished all the informa- 
tion he thought necessary. The Cana- 
dian Government, which had made no 
promise, at first refused to recognize its 
responsibility, and declined to pay its 
moiety of the £9,000, although the 
Home Government at once paid its por- 
tion—namely £4,500. The award, how- 
ever, had now been carried fully into ef- 
fect. His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) used his in- 
fluence with the Canadian Government in 
order to induce them to bear their part. He 
did not succeed; but his suecessor was more 
fortunate and induced them to carry out 
the arrangement. Mr. Ryland had now 
received the 4,500 from the Canadian Go- 
vernment, and therefore the case stood upon 
a wholly different footing from what it 
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did before the reference was made by 
the authorities of the Colonial Office. It 
was under such circumstances and in such 
a state of things that his hon, Friend had 
the courage to ask the House of Commons 
to reopen the whole question. Upon 
what ground? Could it be on account 
of the principle upon which Chief Justice 
Carter’s award was founded. The Chief 
Justice was instructed to confine himself 
solely to the terms of Lord Sydenham’s 
guarantee, and determine what amount of 
compensation was due thereupon. His 
hon. Friend was, however, of opinion that 
the inquiry ought to range over a much 
wider field. In that opinion he could not 
concur, and he should like to know what 
information his hon. Friend could hope to 
obtain beyond that already given in the 
papers before them. He spoke, indeed, of 
examining Mr. Murdoch, but he was autho- 
rized by that gentleman to say that he in- 
terpreted the guarantee as indeed any rea- 
sonable ordinary man would interpret it, 
and had no idea of any other construction 
being put on it than that which had been 
applied to it. He must say that the Im. 
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perial Government in their treatment of 
Mr. Ryland had gone even beyond the de- 
mands of strict justice, and had acted to- 


wards him with a generosity which they 
were not strictly bound to exercise. The 
award decreed that half the compensation 
should be paid by the Imperial and half by 
the Canadian Government. That amount 
Mr. Ryland had received. The question 
therefore now practically was, could it be 
the duty of the Colonial Office to advise 
the House of Commons to reopen the whole 
question by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. Such a step would imply a doubt, 
which his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State did not feel, as to the expediency 
of the course which had been pursued 
In his opinion they had no right to im- 
pose upon the tax-payers of this coun- 
try any further contribution towards Mr. 
Ryland, and he thought it would be un- 
fair towards Canada, as well as towards 
this country, to consent to such a course, 
What would the Canadian Government 
and Parliament say if they heard that 
the House of Commons had consented, at 
the wish of the Colonial Office, to reopen 
the whole question, the Canadian Govern- 
ment having already paid £4,500 as a 
final settlement? Did Mr. Ryland wish 
for a Committee for any other purpose 
than with a view to obtain further com- 
pensation — namely, for the purpose of 
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restoring his own character, or to get rid 
of imputations under which he might think 
he lay? If that were his opinion, then 
he must say he thought any such course 
was entirely needless. No tribunal was 
needed fur any such purpose, for not the 
slightest stain or imputation rested upon 
the honour of Mr. Ryland. The only hard 
word that could be used of him was that 
he had pressed his claim upon the Colonial 
Office with pertinacity—that he had been 
a thorn in the side of the Colonial Office— 
but this could be scarcely said to be a very 
heavy accusation—such a charge as could 
only be cleared by the appointment of a 
Committee. He thought the gentleman 
might rest perfectly satisfied with the 
able statement made by his hon. Friend. 
After a careful study of the whole case, he 
felt satisfied that no useful or good pur- 
poses would result from the appointment of 
a Committee, and he therefore hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press his Motion. 

Question put— 

The House divided:—Ayes 20; Noes 
235: Majority 215. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES ARBITRATION. 
LEAVE, 


Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, 
he rose to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to enable railway companies to settle 
their differences with other companies by 
arbitration. He was quite ready to an- 
swer any questions with respect to the 
Bill, but should at present confine himself 
to stating that its object was not to in- 
terfere with proceedings in Parliament, or 
with any law, but merely to enable railway 
companies to settle their differences with 
other companies by arbitration, a power 
which they did not possess under the ex- 
isting statutes relating to railways. 

Leave given. 

Bill to enable Railway Companies to settle 
their differences with other Companies by arbitra- 


tion, ordered to be brought in by Colonel Witson 
Parren and Mr. Dexpzs. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR SMALL DEBTS. 
LEAVE, 


Mr. COLLIER said, he rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to limit the 
power of imprisonment for small debts 
exercised by the County Court Judges. 
Having been one of those who had as- 
sisted in the formation of County Courts, 
and who had frequently advocated the 
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extension of their jurisdiction, especially 
in regard to the interests of the poor, he 
hoped that it would not be supposed that 
he was actuated by a feeling of hostility, 
either to those Courts or to the Judges 
who presided over them with so much 
learning and ability. He thought that, 
on the whole, the County Courts had 
worked extremely well, and with one 
exception had given general satisfaction. 
The power of imprisonment for small 
debts had been the subject of many 
newspaper articles in the provincial press. 
It had been presented by grand juries, 
and had been alluded to in the charges 
of Her Majesty’s Judges. The Society 
for the Amendment of the Law, under the 
presidency of Lord Brougham, had given 
its attention to the matter, and a Com- 
mittee of that body had made a Report. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted he 
should be pardoned if he detained the 
House by a brief statement of the facts. 
The power of imprisonment under process 
of the superior Courts was very different 
from that exercised by the County Court 
Judges. In the superior Courts imprison- 
ment operated as a discharge of the debt, 
but not so in the County Courts. 
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before him. 
goods of the debtor or the debtor’s body. 
If he chose to take the body of the deb- 
tor, the law said his debt was satisfied ; 
but not so in the County Courts. In the 
County Courts the power of imprisonment 
was a mere punishment which did not ope- 
rate as a satisfaction of the debt. It was 
clear from the wording of the Act of Par- 
liament that this was not the intention of 
the Legislature. The Act enacted— 


“ That if the party so summoned shall not at- 
tend as required by such summons, and shall not 
allege a sufficient excuse for not attending, or 
shall, if attending, refuse to be sworn, or to dis- 
close any of the things aforesaid, or if he shall 
not make answer touching the same to the sa- 
tisfaction of such Judge, or if he shall appear 
to such Judge, either by the examination of the 
party or by any other evidence, that such party, 
if a defendant, in incurring the debt or liability 
which is the subject of the action in which judg- 
ment has been obtained, has obtained credit from 
the plaintiff under false pretences, or by means of 

ud or breach of trust, or has wilfully contract- 
ed such debt or liability without having had at 
the same time a reasonable expectation of being 
able to pay or discharge the same, or shall have 
made or caused to be made any gift, delivery, or 
transfer of any property, or shall have charged, 
removed, or concealed the same, with intent to 
defraud his creditors or any of them, . . . . 
it shall be lawful for such Judge, if he shall think 
fit, to order that any such party may be com- 
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mitted to the common gaol or Louse of Correc- 
tion of the county, district, or place in which 
the party is resident, or to any pri- 
son which shall be provided as the prison of the 
Court, for any period not exceeding forty days.” 

A subsequent proviso enacted that impri- 
sonment might be awarded for new fraud 
or subsequent default. The Legislature 
appeared to intend, in accordance with 
the reasonable interpretation of the clause, 
that, if the debtor did not appear, the 
Judge should institute some inquiry in his 
absence as to whether he was able to pay 
or not, and whether he had contracted the 
debt by fraud; and if he were able to pay, 
or if he had contracted the debt by fraud, 
then, and then only, was he to be punish- 
ed, on his refusal to pay, by imprisonment. 
This was the interpretation adopted by 
most of the County Court Judges. But 
the House would be surprised to hear that 
some of them had put a totally different 
construction upon the Act, and had inter- 
preted it as enabling them to commit a 
defendant merely for not appearing, and 
without satisfying themselves that he had 
contracted the debt by fraud, or that he 
was able to pay and would not. The con- 
sequence was, that sometimes a poor man 
who was unable to pay his debts, and was 
prevented from appearing before the Judge 
either by illness or by poverty—for the loss 
of one or two days’ labour might involve 
starvation to him—was committed, with- 
out inquiry, and without proof that he was 
able to pay or had contracted the debt 
by fraud. The process was this—John 
Smith’s name was called. The officer 
said he did not appear. The Judge 
thereupon said, ‘‘ Summons served?” 
**Yes.”” “ Forty days.”’-—‘‘ John Noakes. 
Does he appear?’’ ‘* No.”’ ‘* Summons 
served?” **No.”’ “ Thirty days.”” Many 
persons were sent to prison exactly in 
this way. The imprisonment was order- 
ed without inquiry, and it was a mode of 
administering justice, which he was satis- 
fied the House never intended to establish. 
From a Return moved for by the late At- 
torney General, it appeared that in the 
year 1858 the number of persons com- 
mitted to prison for not appearing pur- 
suant to summons, or alleging a sufficient 
excuse for not so appearing, without proof 
of fraud, was no less than 8,361. This 
had attracted a good deal of attention. 
The grand jury of the county of Bedford 
made a presentment on this subject, and 
the Chief Baron, than whom a more hu- 
mane Judge could not be found on the 
bench, in charging them, said — 
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“ But the point to which special attention is 
called is the fact that, although there is such a 
pleasing decrease in the number of criminal of- 
fences, there is a very large number of commit- 
tals on orders from the County Court. The con- 
sequence is, that the expenses of the county, and 
he might add of the country generally, are largely 
increased. A man who was taken into custody 
once, was supposed to satisfy the debt he had in- 
curred ; and it was seldom the case that he could 
get out without some liquidation or satisfaction of 
the debt ; but under this statute that is not the 
case, and the number of committals for debt has 
very largely increased. The expense of these 
debtors in this county averaged, he understood, 
10s. 6d. per week. The Judge of the County 
Court has no power to commit beyond a certain 
number of days; but he has this power, that 
when the debtor comes out and does not pay the 
debt, he can again commit him ; and there is one 
example of a debtor whe was first committed in 
November, 1856, and he has been committed no 
less than eight times for the same debt. Five 
times he was committed for periods of thirty days, 
and three times he has been committed for periods 
of forty days. During the whole time of his im- 
prisonment the county has paid 10s. 6d. a week 
for his support, and every time he has been taken 
up the Treasury has had to pay for his apprehen- 
sion. He (the Chief Baron) believed that the 
county had better have paid this man’s debt ten 
times over, and the Treasury had better have paid 
it twice over than that such a process of impri- 
soning and paying out of the public funds should 
have gone on. It really is impossible to contem- 
plate such a state of things with any degree of 
satisfaction. ‘The debtor referred to is upwards 
of 60 years of age, it appears, and he has been 
altogether thirty weeks in prison for this debt. A 
man might have committed a felony and had a 
much smaller imprisonment. The debt and costs 
originally amounted to £2 5s.; the amount has 
gradually increased from that sum in November, 
1856, to £4 14s. 6d. in January, 1859, when he 
was committed, one would hope for the last time, 
for forty days. But he may be committed again, 
and there seems no end to it. He found that 
there were many others who had been committed 
over and over again. The number of persons 
committed from the County Court on these small 
debts had increased considerably ; and he found 
that in the year ending last Michaelmas there 
were no fewer than eighty-six males and thirty- 
one females. Above 100 persons were so com- 
mitted for debts and costs which amounted al- 
together to £274 9s. 9d., the average of that 
being little more than £2 for each person’s debt.” 


If this man, whose debt had been originally 
only £2 5s., had committed a felony he 
would have been sentenced to a much 
shorter term of imprisonment. He might 
add, however, that the Judge of the County 
Court thus referred to by the Lord Chief 
Baron had taken the opportunity of re- 
plying, and giving him a Roland for an 
Oliver, saying that the Chief Baron could 
have had very little to do when he made 
so many irrelevant remarks ; and to show 
his independence, when the old man came 
out, he recommitted him for the ninth time 
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for forty days. But the learned Lord Chief 
Baron was not fully informed of the mag. 
nitude of the evil, for he (Mr. Collier) 
found that one County Court Judge in 
1857 committed 546 persons, and another 
no less than 749 persons in the same year, 
These committals were increasing in num- 
ber, so that it was confidently expected the 
committals for the present year would ex- 
ceed by 2,000 those of the year before. 
He found also that there was a great dis- 
crepancy in the practice of the Judges. 
While one Judge had committed no less 
than 749 defendants in a year for non-ap- 
pearance, another had committed only 183, 
although the latter had a greater number 
of plaints by no less than 3,004. Again, 
another Judge who had no less than 14,293 
plaints before him had only committed 85 
persons in the course of the year. It seem- 
ed to him (Mr. Collier), then,.that as the 
Chief Baron remarked, this was a state of 
things which could not be contemplated 
with any degree of satisfaction. He did 
not desire to abolish this power of impri- 
sonment, because he thought that in many 
eases it would have a wholesome opera- 
tion. He was desirous that the County 
Court Judges should have power to make 
men pay their debts ; and that to this end 
the power of imprisonment might be ne- 
cessary. But what he wished was leave 
to introduce a Bill to confine their impri- 
sonment jurisdiction to the cases which he 
thought were originally contemplated by 
the Legislature; that no Judge should im- 
prison a man merely for non-appearance, 
or without being satisfied that he had con- 
tracted his debt by fraud, or that he had 
the means of paying. He contended that 
the proper explanation of the clause was, 
that in the defendant’s absence the Judge 
should satisfy himself on these points by 
other means ; and this was the interpre- 
tation put upon it by some of the most 
learned of the Judges. One other point 
which he wanted to secure was this. There 
should be some limited period of imprison- 
ment. If a man committed a felony he 
was imprisoned for a determined number 
of months; but the law, as interpreted by 
some of the County Court Judges, gave no 
limit to imprisonment for debt. If the old 
man mentioned by the Chief Baron had 
picked his neighbour’s pocket of property 
to the value of £2, he would probably have 
been imprisoned for two or three months ; 
but because he did not pay a debt of that 
amount he had been imprisoned for four 
times that period. The limit which he 
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would propose was this—that no defendant 
should be committed for more than twice 
forty days. [Mr. Martins: Too long.] He 
was glad to hear that observation of his 
hon. and learned Friend as his own opin- 
jon inclined the same way, but still this 
would not be a quarter of the time this 
poor old man had already been imprisoned. 
He should propose that term—subject, of 
course, to such modifications as the House 
approved. In conclusion, he had to thank 
the House for the patience with which they 
had listened to him, and to move for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. MALINS said, he rose to second 
the Motion. He considered the House 
was very much indebted to the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth for the 
manner in which he had brought the sub- 
ject forward. For himself, the practice of 
the County Courts being out of his beat, 
unless he had heard the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statement he could not have 
believed that such things were going on in 
this country. It was one of the misfortunes 
of the County Courts that the business was 
carried on without the controlling check of 
abar. It was carried on in the country, 
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and it was therefore desirable that the 
proceedings should be most vigilantly 


watched. It did excite his astonishment 
that upwards of 700 persons should have 
been committed by one Judge in one year 
for non-appearance, caused generally by 
poverty or ignorance. If the proposed 
Bill passed into law it would be a great 
public advantage, although for his part he 
went even farther, and said that the whole 
power of imprisonment ought to be most 
carefully guarded. In 1838 he rejoiced at 
the measures by which the abolition of 
arrest on mesne process was effected. Up 
to that time a creditor, merely on an affi- 
davit of a £20 debt, could seize the body 
of the debtor ; and he remembered hearing 
Gentlemen, many of them still living, 
argue that if this power were abolished, 
England’s commercial greatness would be 
at an end. Now, no man would venture 
to point out a single mischief that had 
arisen from that abolition of arrest on 
mesne process. He contended that the 
abolition had been productive of signal 
benefit ; and he desired to see the day 
when imprisonment for debt should be 
abolished altogether. Two courses were 
now open to a judgment creditor in the 
superior courts. Either he could issue a 
fi. fa. against the goods of his debtor, or 
a writ of capias by which to take his per- 
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son. If he took the goods he could not 
also seize the person, and if he seized the 
person, and afterwards let him out of cus- 
tody, the debt was discharged. There was 
no previous arrest, unless the creditor 
swore that the debtor was about to leave 
the country. And this principle he would 
like to see extended to all cases. A debtor 
should not be seized by a creditor as a 
matter of right; he should only be im- 
prisoned on special application to a Judge. 
To give a creditor power to seize all the 
property the debtor had was quite sufficient. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Collier) 
proposed to give to the County Court Judge 
power of awarding eighty days’ imprison- 
ment. That was not a power that he (Mr. 
Malins) was disposed to give. He would 
much rather restrict this power of im- 
prisonment, and with regard to the power 
of imprisonment for non-appearance, take 
it away altogether. 

Captain STUART said, he also thank- 
ed the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth for introducing the Bill, as he could 
bear testimony to the hardships which were 
inflicted under the present system. In his 
own county many poor girls and women 
were induced to incur debts with travelling 
dealers, and some time after were sum- 
moned, and failing to appear were at once 
committed to prison. As a magistrate he 
could say that great expense was thrown 
upon counties by the present system. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said, his only fear 
was that this Bill would be totally inade- 
quate to meet the fearful tyranny which 
had just been disclosed to the House. He 
could scarcely believe that 8,000 persons 
had been committed to prison in one year 
for non-appearance. It was true that in 
those cases the Judge ostensibly commit- 
ted for contempt of Court, but then every- 
thing was construed into a contempt. If 
a debtor did not appear, it was contempt 
of Court; if he could not pay the instal- 
ments which the Judge had fixed, that also 
was contempt of Court. Years ago he 
brought before that House the case of a 
man committed from a County Court, who 
was treated as a felon, and had his head 
shaved, in which condition he had to re- 
turn to society on his liberation, after an 
imprisonment of three weeks. Of all ty- 
rannies a legalized tyranny was the worst. 
It appeared to him that it would be bet- 
ter to introduce a Bill which would con- 
vey more strongly than the measure of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the disap- 
probation which they must all feel of 
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such oppression as that which he had de- | 
nounced. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was prepared | 
heartily to thank the hon. and learned | 
Gentleman for having brought that sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. | 
He wished, however, to draw his attention | 
to a fact which seemed to have escaped, 
not only his notice, but also that of the 
other hon. Member who had spoken. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had talked of 
‘penal imprisonment;’’ but he had not in- 
formed the House that those parties were 
not really treated as debtors, but subjected 
to certain strict regulations issued by the 
Secretary of State, and that although they 
were not put to hard labour, they were ex- 
posed to special hardships in their diet and 
in other details of their treatment. The 
fact was, that these people were consider- 
ed as fraudulent debtors. But there was 
every reason to doubt whether their cases 
were investigated at sufficient length to 
enable a Judge to decide whether or not 
their liabilities had been fraudulently con- 
tracted. In many cases the families of 
the unfortunate persons who suffered un. 
der this state of the law were maintained 
by the parish, while the prisoners them- 
selves were maintained out of the county 
rates during their imprisonment; so that 
the punishment was merely vindictive. 
Whenever they should get into Commit- 
tee, they would have an opportunity of 
considering all the details involved in the 
measure. 

Mr. GEORGE CLIVE said, that the 
Government had no objection to the intro- 
duction of the Bill. On the contrary, they 
were of opinion that it was the duty of the 
Legislature to attempt to devise some re- 
medy for the evils to which his hon. and 
learned Friend had directed their atten- 
tion. But at the same time he must add 
that he did not believe that the House and 
those learned Gentlemen who were in the 
habit of commenting on the merits of the 
County Court Judges generally possessed 
that practical acquaintance with their pro- 
ceedings which would entitle them to speak 
authoritatively upon such a subject. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), 
that it was very much a question whether 
or not they should ever subject parties to 
imprisonment for debt. That.was a point 
which was fairly open for consideration. 
But he rose principally for the purpose of 
explaining what was the mode of proceed- 
ing adopted by the County Court Judges 
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in matters of that description; and he 
could state that he spoke upon the subject 
from a personal experience as one of those 
Judges, in one of the most populous dis. 


| tricts in London, during a period of seve- 


ral years. His practice, and that of all 
the gentlemen who acted as County Court 
Judges in the London district, was very 
much of the nature of that to which the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen had awarded 
some praise; but he must say that it would 
be perfectly impossible to send an officer 
to search for a man in a district of twelve 
or fourteen miles, or to pursue a person in 
the metropolis, who perhaps had gone out 
of the way purposely to avoid the payment 
of his debt. As to the rapidity of the 
trials, it must be recollected that in nine 
cases out of ten the defendant admitted 
the debt; there was, consequently, no time 
required for that. Then, generally speak- 
ing, they had their own time for paying; 
the creditors were almost invariably very 
mild, both as to time and the amount of 
the instalments. If the debtor failed to 
pay, the usual thing was to take out a 
summons to show cause why he did not. 
Very often the debtor did not attend, be- 
cause he did not wish to be cross-examin- 
ed as to his means of paying. When that 
was the case, the creditor, whether he was 
hard, or dishonest, or otherwise, said that 
the debtor could pay; and further inquiry 
was impossible on the part of the Judge, 
for there was no one present of whom 
he could inquire. It might, however, be 
desirable to take away from the Judges 
this power of imprisonment altogether. 
In speaking of the number of imprison- 
ments, it ought not to be assumed that all 
who were committed had been in prison, 
for the number was immense, in which 
payment was made rather than go to 
prison. Indeed, he had known frequent 
instances of debtors waiting outside the 
Court, unknown to the officer, until they 
had heard that they were committed, and 
then they would of their own accord come 
in and pay the debt. It must be admit- 
ted, that if there was no power of impri- 
sonment, the debtor might set the Court 
at defiance. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, it appeared from 
the Returns that the number of persons 
committed for non-appearance was 8,361, 
while the number of those committed for 
fraud, alleged and proved, was only sixty- 
nine. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he had to thank 
the House for the reception given to his 
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measure. The only objection made to it 
was that it did not go far enough, but 
that was a defect which might easily be 
remedied in Committee. 

Leave given. 

Bill limiting the power of Imprisonment for 
small Debts exercised by the County Court Judges, 


ordered to be brought in by Mr. Coxurer, Mr. 
Matiys, and Mr, ArHertoy. 


ARMY 
REGIMENTAL QUARTERMASTERS, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
that in the notice paper there appeared in 
his name the following notice of Motion: — 


“ That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to sider of an humble Address to be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to give direction that the bene- 
fits conferred by the Royal Warrant of the 17th 
day of December, 1855, upon Regimental Quarter- 
masters retiring subsequent to the date of the de- 
claration of war with Russia be extended, so far 
only as the honorary rank of captain is concern- 
ed, to those regimental Quartermasters who com- 
pleted the period of service specified in the 
— but who had retired previous to that 

ate,” 





The veteran officers in whose interest he 
had given notice of that Motion were ad- 
vanced in age, being some seventy-five 
years old, and were limited in number, not 
exceeding thirty-nine. These men had 
come, not from that class, which it was 
the fashion to call ‘ the Upper Ten Thou- 
sand,”’ but had sprung from the people, 
who made the bone and sinew of the ser- 
viee— namely, the rank and file of the 
British army. They had enlisted as pri- 
vates, and had raised themselves to the rank 
of commissioned officers entirely by their 
own merit. He would not occupy the time 
of the House by pointing out the various 
services which these men had performed, 
but he would give a couple of instances to 
show what was the nature of their merit : 
—Quartermaster Samuel Goddard fought 
with distinction at the battle of Waterloo 
and Jed the forlorn hope at the storming of 
Bhurtpore ; Quartermaster M‘Clellan, of 
the 10th Hussars, was publicly thanked 
for his extraordinary valour by general 
officers, no less than five times on five 
separate fields of battle. If such a deco- 
ration had existed at the time there was 
no doubt but that the services of these 
gallant men would have fully entitled them 
to the Victoria Cross. The House would 
be happy to hear that since he had placed 
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his Motion on the paper the military au- 
thorities had taken the subject into their 
favourable consideration, and had promoted 
these old soldiers. One of the last acts of 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the late 
Secretary for War was to make arrange- 
ments for this purpose. A more gracious 
act could not be performed before leaving 
office, and he was rejoiced to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman who succeeded as 
Secretary of War carried out the intention 
of his predecessor. He had received a 
letter from Mr. (now Captain) Goddard, 
written before he was aware of his pro- 
motion, in which he expressed his sense of 
the disposition evinced both by General 
Peel and the present Secretary for War 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) to deal considerately 
with the representations made to them on 
this subject, and especially to improve the 
position of officers who had risen from the 
ranks. On behalf of the officers he had 
mentioned he begged to return their grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen to whom he had referred. 

Mr. SPEAKER inquired whether the 
hon. and gallant Member had not a Motion 
to submit to the House. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON re- 
plied that he had no Motion to make. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was irregular 
on the part of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, and contrary to the rules of the House 
to make a speech and not to conclude with 
a Motion. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
ADDRESS MOVED FoR. 


Mr. PALK said, that on rising to move 
an Address to Her Majesty with reference 
to the arms, accoutrements, and ammuni- 
tion to be furnished to volunteer rifle corps, 
he wished to state that he had received 
communications from various parts of the 
country, from which it was evident that 
the statements made by the Government 
with regard to their intentions on this sub- 
ject had occasioned universal dismay and 
disappointment. The circular issued by his 
right hon. and gallant Friend below him 
(General Peel) had been very popular, and 
the utmost readiness was evinced in rallying 
to the call for Volunteer Corps, because it 
was felt that that circular recognized the 
right of Englishmen to arm and organize 
themselves for the defence of their country 
—a right which was recognized in all fo- 
reign nations, and even enforced in some. 
Thedesire to adopt this course was not attri- 
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butable to anything that was taking place 
abroad, but to the knowledge that the 
shores of this country were entirely open 
to attack, and that many of the forts 
maintained during the last war had in the 
long interval of peace been allowed to fall 
into a state of complete decay. Since 
the last great European war great convul- 
sions had occurred in foreign countries, 
and great changes among the dynasties of 
the Continent, but amid all the changes 
which had taken place, one object had ever 
been foremost in the minds of the French 
Government—namely, the increase of the 
French navy, and the completion of those 
works which were commenced by the First 
Napoleon, and which were intended as 
means of attack upon this country. During 
this period, however, although great pre- 
parations had been made by other States, 
England had been totally quiescent. The 
shores of Russia were bristling with cannon, 
and were fortified with the greatest care, 
while her harbours were filled with steamers 
and gunboats ; but England had altogether 
abstained from fortifying her coasts. Since 
the last war the introduction of steam, as 
applied to shipping, had caused ports which 
were previously deemed almost inaccessible 
by sailing ships to be most vulnerable, and 
to be the most likely to be assailed by any 
foe menacing these shores. He might in- 
stance the port of Dartmouth, the en- 
trance to which was so narrow that during 
the late war it was supposed to be almost 
secure from attack by sailing ships; but 
the introduction of steam had rendered ac- 
cess to the port quite easy, and on more 
than one occasion French steamers had left 
the French coast and anchored in the har- 
bour during the course of the same night, 
while it was well known that French ships 
had constantly been taking soundings on 
thecoast. The plan of the Government 
seemed to be to encourage the formation 
of artillery companies in those towns where 
there were already fortifications and guns. 
This proposal, however, did not meet the 
cases to which he was referring. There 
mizht be some guns at Dartmouth, but he 
believed they were likely to be much more 
dangerous to those who fired them than to 
those at whom they were aimed. Dart- 
mouth and many other places on our coas.s, 
were, from their natural positions, pecu- 
liarly susceptible of defence, and if bat- 
teries were erected, and artillery volunteer 
corps were raised in their neighbourhoods, 
they might, in case of necessity, be de- 
fended by these volunteers until the suc- 
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cour of regular troops could be obtained, 
He believed that a force of this descrip- 
tion, especially with the aid of volunteer 
rifle corps, wou'd render the landing of 
any hostile force most difficult and hazard. 
ous. He thought, however, that the plan 
of the Government was extremely unsatis- 
factory. They proposed that twenty-five 
rifles should, under certain conditions, be 
supplied to every 100 men. One of these 
was that there should be a proper range 
for practice, while another was that there 
should be a proper place for the custody of 
the arms ; another that there should be a 
military inspection of each corps; and 
another that its rules should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary for 
War. He should be glad to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he pro- 
posed that the supply of arms should be 
limited to twenty-five for every 100 men 
enrolled, or whether the remainder of the 
corps were to be allowed to provide arms 
for themselves. He ‘also wished to know 
if volunteers were allowed to provide arms 
for themselves, how those arms were to be 
obtained. He was informed tha: all the 
manufacturers of arms in Birmingham and 
London, the only places besides Enfield, 
where the proper weapons could be ob- 
tained, were under contract to supply arms 
to the Government, 2,500 rifles a week 
being furnished from Birmingham, and 
1,200from London. Hebelieved that unless 
greater facilities were afforded for obtain- 
ing arms the establishment of rifle corps 
would be materially interfered with. Con- 
siderable doubt existed as to whether the 
Government intended that the volunteers 
should be organized in regiments or in 
separate companies, and he had received 
a copy of resolutions which had been for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for War 
by the Bristol Volinteer Rifle Corps, ex- 
pressing their regret at the statements 
made on this and other points by the Go- 
vernment. He also held in his hand a 
letter from an officer who had been select- 
ed as major of one of these corps, and 
who stated that he could hardly suppose 
that the regulation as to forming com- 
panies and not regiments was intended 
to apply to large towns. This opened a 
very wide question. To what extent did 
the Government mean to go in its attempt 
to raise volunteer corps? Were they to ac- 
cept the services of every corps irrespective 
of locality, which presented itself. If so, 
even on the moderate percentage of twenty- 
five rifles to every 100 men they must be 
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prepared for a large outlay upon arms and 
equipments. On the other hand, if they 
adhered to the view which seemed gene- 
rally adopted by the late Government, 
that the volunteer rifle corps should be at 
first formed as accessaries to the regular 
service, they could not do better than to 
organize them in companies, because it 
would be necessary on the coast, where 
they had not large towns like Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester, to trust to the 
villages, and it would be much easier to 
get a company together in a district than 
to march men from great distances to form 
portions of other corps. The country had a 
right to demand that in all circumstances its 
shores should be rendered safe from insult or 
attack. Some said there was no danger 
abroad, and they could not account for this 
constant fear of invasion, and the other 
night the gallant Admiral the Member 
for Southwark (Sir Charles Napier) was 
twitted when advocating the increase of the 
navy by another hon. Member, for his 
constant fear of invasion; but on the throne 
of France there was a ruler, who, if he had 
kept faith with us, had broken it with his 
subjects ; who, if he had been true to us, 
had been false to that republic which he 
had sworn to maintain. Not many months 
ago, too, the language of the French 
colonels had raised a storm of indignation ; 
nor was it long since they had been in- 
formed that the preparations then making 
by the Emperor of the French were in- 
tended merely to replace the losses occa- 
sioned by the war in the Crimea, whereas 
it now appeared that they were sufficient 
to enable him to engage in a European 
war. Without disputing, then, the Em- 
peror’s good feeling towards this country, 
but looking to all the contingencies of the 
case, and having regard to the power which 
that great ruler wielded—having regard, 
above all, to his acts rather than to his 
words — we might entertain more confi- 
dence in the maintenance of peace if our 
population were duly organized and pro- 
perly drilled to repel foreign attacks, and 
if greater attention were paid to the fortifi- 
cation of those portions of our coast which 
circumstances had rendered more vulnerable 
than they used to be. He would therefore 
conclude by moving— 

“That this House will, upon Tuesday next, re- 
solve itself into a Committee to consider of an 
humble Address to Her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously pleased to give directions that 
the necessary arms, accoutrements, and ammuni- 
tion be furnished to Volunteer Rifle Corps, under 
the provisions of the Act 44th Geo. IIL. c. 54, as 
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well as to Artillery Corps in maritime towns, 
| and to assure Her Majesty that this House will 
make good the same.” 


Captain JERVIS, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, observed that if the rule laid down by 
the Government were adhered to, the small 
arms could only be supplied to the extent 
of a few thousand of second-rate guns, 
which were in the stores of the contractors, 
and were sold by the gunmakers at £5, 
probably not being worth £2. It was, of 
course, impossible to give as good a sup- 
ply as could be wished, but he understood 
that his hon. Friend only wished to inquire 
into the whole subject. His object was also 
to ascertain from the Government whether, 
when the corps had been formed and drilled, 
they would be supplied with arms to the 
extent of 100 rifles to each company, so 
that they might be ready to act in case of 
invasion. The assembling of men to shoot 
at targets was merely a preliminary matter ; 
the great point was to have them trained 
and prepared for actual warfare. As to 
the clothing of the men, that was a point 
of some importance. If the men were ever 
to be rendered available, they must have 
suitable clothing. A great many persons 
had contended that the proper attire con- 
sisted of an ordinary shooting-coat and a 
wide-awake hat ; but they seemed to forget 
that an important point was to dress the 
riflemen in such a way that in case of 
their being taken they would be treated 
as prisoners of war, and not merely as 
peasants taken in a hostile country with 
arms in their hands, and who by the rules 
of war were subject to be hanged like so 
many dogs. [‘*No, no!’’] Hon. Gentle- 
men would perhaps accept the authority of 
the late Duke of Wellington on that sub- 
ject. On the entry of the British troops 
into France in 1814, there was some rising 
against them of the peasantry, and ina 
despatch to Marshal Beresford, the Duke 
said, “If I have to complain of this or 
other villages again, I will treat them as 
the French treated the peasantry in Spain. 
I will totally destroy the villages and hang 
all the peasants in arms.” If the Duke 
of Wellington would do that for the protec- 
tion of his soldiers the House need not ex- 
pect that a French force would act more 
leniently in this country. It was, therefore, 
not a mere matter of fancy but an import- 
ant point so to clothe the Rifle Corps that 
they should be recognized as prisoners of 
war in case of any of them being captured. 
He hoped that, in a matter requiring such 
serious consideration as the present, the 
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Government would make some statement 
of what was in contemplation with reference 
to the more efficient (rill and discipline 
of the Volunteer Corps. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY said, that 
the House was indebted to the hon, Gentle- 
man opposite for bringing this matter for- 
ward. The question was one that deserved 
the most serious consideration, and one on 
which the House ought to express an 
opinion. There could be no doubt that 
England was less prepared to resist an 
attack in case of invasion than any other 
country in the civilized world. The ques- 
tion of preparation simply amounted to 
this:—If they were prepared, they had 
men sufficient, and they only required to 
be furnished with that which constituted 
courage, namely, discipline; for, in the event 
of invasion, without discipline the inhabi- 
tants of a country, however individually 
brave, would become a frightened rabble. 
Thiswas an opinion which every military- 
man in the House would endorse. As it 
appeared to him, both the present and the 
late Government had been wrong in their 
view of this question. The first occasion 
on which this subject had been brought 
before the Secretary for War was by the 
people of Bristol, who waited on Lord Pan- 
mure for leave to form a rifle corps, but 
Lord Panmure would have nothing to do 
with volunteer corps. He himself had sub- 
sequently laid an address before his right 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (General 
Peel) in which the mayor, corporation, and 
people of Bristol desired permission to arm. 
First of all this had been denied to them, 
but when it appeared that the desire was 
general throughout the country permission 
was granted to form a corps, which was 
accordingly done. His opinion, not being 
that of a military man, was probably not 
worth much, but he gave the preference to 
the formation of companies over regiments. 
But he certainly did not consider, however, 
that the proper way to form a regiment 
was to commence with the staff and band; 
what was required was that men should be 
drilled to the practice of the rifle, and that 
in case of emergency they should be dis- 
ciplined to a certain extent, but not discip- 
lined with all that paraphernalia and pipe- 
clay which is deemed necessary at the 
Horse Guards. From time immemorial it 
had frequently been the fact that the un- 
disciplined adherents of an army had done 
more execution than the army itself. In 
the Americanwar the battles of Bunker’s 
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Hill and Lexington had both been won by 
irregulars ; for though Bunker’s Hill was 
claimed by us as a victory, still it led to 
future disasters in teaching the Americans 
their own powers of fighting. In those 
days it was supposed that no soldier who 
was not well set up with an enormous stock, 
pig-tail, and pipe-clay to any extent could 
be of any service in an action ; and it was 
well known that the Americans after shoot- 
ing those extraordinary looking objects 
from the works of Bunker’s Hill actually 
went to view their corpses as curiosities. 
The British authorities then said it was all 
very well for the Americans to fight with 
their rifles, but let our soldiers come at them 
with the bayonet, and they would soon rout 
them ; and great slaughter did take place 
when they came up to them, but that was 
simply because the Americans had no 
bayonets. At Lundy’s Lane ‘the Ameri- 
cans showed themselves well able to use 
that arm. But to show how the pipe-clay 
system was invariably adopted by all the 
authorities, when the Americans got up an 
army they did not arm them with the rifle 
but with the musket, and the only place in 
which the superiority of the rifle was tested 
was at the battle of New Orleans, by 
an American irregular force, where the 
slaughter was so extreme that a rifleman 
might seem to have been shooting deer 
in some small park. During the French 
war, in which Napoleon I. contemplated 
the invasion of this country, the volun- 
teer was armed and clothed by the Go- 
vernment, and he conceived that a similar 
course should now be adopted. There 
were sufficient reasons for such a mea- 
sure. In the first place, the arms, if 
supplied to the volunteers, would be the 
property of the Government, and would 
not belong to the men, which he held to 
be objectionable. In the second place, if 
they allowed or made it incumbent upon 
the volunteers to clothe and arm them- 
selves, they would exclude from that foree 
the very best men in the country, the 
working classes, and confine the move- 
ment entirely to the middle classes, for no 
working man could afford to purchase his 
uniform or his weapon. Of the two pro- 
positions which had been made he pre- 
ferred that of the late Government, which 
was to let the members of these corps 
arm and clothe themselves. But the idea 
of giving them a per centage of arms was, 
he thought, to cast great discouragement 
on the movement. For, did the House for 
one instant believe that 25 out of every 
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100 men would meet for drill, and that 
the remaining 75 would walk up and 
down with their hands in their pockets ? 
These men naturally would obtain arms 
also, and then they would have a magpie 
set of troops got together—half-armed,— 
each man his own master, and all discon- 
tented with the Government. 
that the Government would take this 
question in hand, and that if the volun 


teers were to be called out, the movement | 
If | 
' 


would emanate from the Executive. 
arms and clothes were not to be given, 
then he hoped all reasonable encourage- 


ment would be afforded to the middle} 
classes —as in that case to obtain the | 
assistance of the working classes would be | 
Above all, he thought his hon. | 


hopeless. 
Friend could not be too cautious in recom- 
mending that suitable practice grounds 
should be secured —so that the public 
might not be liable to the amateur prac- 
tice of those gentlemen—because he could 
speak from authority in stating that at the 
present moment it was becoming rather 
dangerous. Only two days ago he had 


received a letter from Bristol in which it 
was stated that a gentleman and two 
ladies were out walking, when something 
whizzed by just over their heads. 


One of 
the ladies said ‘Is it not rather too early 
for a cockchafer ?”’ when, just at the mo- 
ment, another passed by and struck against 
the wall opposite. The gentleman went 
to the spot, took out his knife, and had the 
satisfaction of digging out from the wall a 
Minié bullet. They had another very fine 
volunteer force in those old friends of his, 
the yeomanry. That body consisted of 
very fine men, but they were very ill-dis- 
ciplined. He believed that in certain 
parts of the country attempts were being 
made to bring that force into something 
like better order; and here he believed 
rifles might be introduced with very good 
effect. Some such thing had already 
taken place in Kent and in Devonshire, 
and he believed if the yeomanry through- 
out the country were armed with the rifle, 
particularly with Terry's breech-loading 
carbine introduced by the late Govern- 
ment, and trained as the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen were, to exercise on foot as well 
as on horseback —he believed that from 
the rapidity with which their movements 
could be accomplished and directed to any 
point, they would be an invaluable force 
for the defence of the country. As he 
had always given his opinion boldly with 
regard to the yeomanry, he thought it only 
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fair to make this statement with equal 
eandour. He had never failed to do jus- 
tice to them as men who would do their 
work if they knew how—and he only hoped 
that hon. Members who belonged to that 
foree would teach it to them. 

Cotone, DICKSON said, that having 
had the experience of some twenty-five 
years in Her Majesty’s service, he rose to 
express his sincere hope that both the 
House and the Government would be very 
cautious how they gave encouragement to 
He 
was not one of those who dreaded in- 
vasion. He had no fears that any one, 
even the Emperor of the French, would 
be such an idiot as to attempt a descent 
upon our shores. But he feared that un- 
less we exercised very great discretion we 
might find ourselves drifted into the war 
now raging in Europe; and certainly he 
would oppose no reasonable vote of money 
that was demanded for the improvement of 
our forees, and especially for the increase 
and efficiency of our navy. After the navy 
came our army, which required a great 
deal of improvement ; and then came the 
militia, on which a considerable sum of 
money was expended, and which might be 
rendered much more efficient than they had 
hitherto made it. They ought therefore 
to be careful lest by giving encouragement 
to volunteers they did not abstract that 
portion of the population more immediately 
available for the militia. For this reason 
he thought that every sum of money taken 
from other sources of defence to form rifle 
corps was just so much money thrown 
away. If they were to be at any expense 
at all with these rifle corps, it should be in 
serving out the ammunition at cost price, 
in order that they might be obliged to keep 
their weapons all at the same bore. He 
thought he gleaned from the observations 
of the Seeretary of State for War the other 
night that he was not quite sure that it 
would be desirable to give too much en- 
couragement to those rifle corps. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
if he did not support the rifle corps move- 
ment he would be accused of running 
counter to the feeling of loyalty in that re- 
spect displayed in the country. But he 
(Colonel Dickson) hoped no Government 
would allow themselves to be influenced by 
a feeling such as that. He trusted the 
Govefnment in the course they might take 
on this question would confine themselves 
to the formation of artillery corps in mari- 
time towns, which would be a valuable 
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means of defence, and that they would not 
give countenance to what he apprehended 
would prove a very useless force. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, there could 
be no doubt that the shores of this country 


in many parts were very inadequately de- | 


fended, and that it might be possible for an 
invasion suddenly to be made where no im- 
mediate force could be brought to bear in 
repelling the attack ; but it did not follow 
that a volunteer rifle corps would be the 
force best calculated to resist it. If we 
gave encouragement to them we could not 
do so under the belief that they would be 
adequate in themselves to afford all the 
requisite protection. He agreed that it 
was extremely doubtful whether the large 
amount of public money necessary for 
clothing and arming those rifle corps might 
not be more judic’ously spent. He thought 
it right in the case of all maritime towns 
that power should be taken for establish- 
ing guns and something like a volunteer 
maritime artillery for an immediate pur- 
pose ; but iti doing that we ought to take 


especial care that we did not entirely rely | 
Steps should betaken to | more immediately connected. There could 


on such a force. 
ensure the concentration of an adequate 
force on particular points of the coasts in 
case of a sudden emergency by means of 
railways and other means of rapid com- 
munication, and on which more reliance 
might be placed than on rifle corps. He 
found the greatest diversity of opinion pre- 
vailing with respect to those corps, and 
that diversity appeared also to obtain in 
that House. At the same time it could 
not be doubted that something must be 
done in the matter. It was clear at the 
present time the Government could not 
supply a sufficient store of arms for all the 
corps formed and forming throughout the 
country ; and he thought all that was rea- 
sonable and necessary for the Government 
to do was to furnish adequate materials 
simply for practice. The subject, however, 
required to be sifted, and he trusted that 
soon they would be enabled to arrive at 
some definite conclusion. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, he could 
not concur either with the noble Lord who 
had just sat down or with the hon. and 
gallant Member for Limerick (Colonel 
Dickson). It was an indisputable fact 
that from one end: of the country to the 
other extreme anxiety was shown for the 


establishment of additional means of de-| 


fence. 

that at a meeting held recently in the di- 

vision of the county (North Yorkshire) 
Coloxel Dickson 


In proof of that he might mention | 
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which he had the honour to represent, it 
was stated that in the small country towns 
and villages large numbers of volunteers 
had already been enrolled. He thought, 
however, that the rules introduced in re- 
ference to the organization of Volunteer 
Corps in large cities would not apply to 
the country districts. He felt convinced 
both the present and the late Secretary 
of State for War were anxious to sec 
these Volunteer Corps placed upon a wise, 
safe, and efficient system; but he would 
suggest that it would not be desirable, if 
it were even possible, to organize a larger 
force than companies in the country dis- 
tricts. There was a great disinclination 
on the part of men in those districts, will- 
ing to join a Volunteer Corps, to leave 
their avocations and go any great distance 
from home for purposes of practice or drill; 
and he would suggest that in rural districts 
companies alone should be formed in each 
petty sessional division, and that more 
than one practice ground should be allowed 
to each company, as was contemplated in 
the part of the country with which he was 


be no doubt that the navy was the first line 
of defence of the country, but it possibly 
might be broken through on some dark 
night, and considerable mischief might be 
created by the landing of a body of troops. 
He felt convinced, from the spirit he had 
seen displayed, that the country was 
anxious to support the Government in the 
organization of Volunteer Rifle Corps, for 
the reason that the people had not suffi- 
cient confidence in the defensive power of 
the kingdom, and that they considered it 
was not such as the large sums of money 
voted every year for the express purpose 
ought to secure. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that the difficulty 
in dealing with the Rifle Volunteer Corps 
arose from the uncertainty as to the inten- 
tions of the Government. Neither the late 
nor the present Government had stated 
whether the proposed force was to assume 
a permanent character. It was supposed 
by the public that the Rifle Corps were 
only recognized for a temporary purpose, 
and to meet a threatened invasion. Now, 
he was not one of those who believed that 
the Emperor of the French meditated an 
invasion of this country. He had heard 
with great pain and regret the remarks 
made in ‘‘ another place’’ upon a friendly 
and neighbouring Power. IIe had no 
hesitation in saying that the Emperor of 
the French had behaved with perfect 
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a portion of the English press had thought 
fit to indulge in animadversion, invective, 
and abuse with regard to the Emperor, 
which ill became the press of a free coun- 
try in speaking of a friendly Power. If 
these writers wished to be on terms of 
peace and amity with France they ought 
to abstain from the use of such language. 
During the last autumn he had travelled 
through a great part of France by Dijon 
and Avignon towards the Mediterranean. 
He had taken a great deal of pains to learn 
the sentiments of the people of France to- 
wards this country, and he found an ex- 
treme desire to cultivate the most friendly 
relations with this country, but they com- 
plained greatly of the language of a portion 
of the English press. It was impossiv!e 
that the Rifle Corps should be an effective 
force without large assistance from the 
Government. The uniform might be found 
by individuals, but the arms and ammuni- 
tion ought to be supplied by the Govern- 
ment. To supply only 25 per cent with 


rifles was a great mistake, because if an 
invasion should take place the whole coun- 
try must be supplied. There was no other 
country with 30,000,000 of people which 
relied for its military protection upon 


30,000 soldiers. The late Secretary for 
War said that the Government did not 
possess a sufficient number of rifles to 
justify their distribution to the Volunteer 
Corps. The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, however, said that they were com- 
ing in at the rate of 1,500 per week in- 
stead of 1,000, which had formerly been 
the rate of supply. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would look at the subject boldly, 
earnestly and patriotically, and not with re- 
ference to what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might suggest in the way of saving 
a few pounds, for he was quite sure the 
British public would cheerfully pay any 
amount of money for their protection, so 
long as it was economically and wisely laid 
out. 

GENERAL PEEL said, that as he had 
been appealed to by the hon. Gentleman, 
perhaps the House would permit him to 
state the views of the late Government on 
this subject. The circular issued by them 
did not arise from any fear of invasion on 
their part, but solely in consequence of the 
humerous and urgent applications which 
were made to them for permission to form 
rifle corps, on the express understanding 
that they were to be of no expense to the 
country. The first application was from 
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Bristol, and no sooner was that granted, and 
the Government circular issued, than nu- 
merous applications were made to them to 
supply rifles. Those applications were re- 
fused on two grounds; in the first place, be- 
cause there were not rifles enough in store 
to justify the Government in spreading them 
all over the country. The number of rifles 
then in store was 170,000, out of which 
the disembodied militia were to be furnish- 
ed. The late Government made contracts 
for the supply of every rifle that could be 
produced in this country for the next two 
years. They then turned to Belgium, but 
before entering into contracts with the 
manufacturers of that country they applied 
to the Belgian Government to know whether 
their contracts with Belgian manufactures 
were likely to be interfered with, and 
whether there was any probability that 
the rifles would not be supplied. The 
Belgian Government replied that there 
was no probability of such an event, and 
contracts were then made with Belgian 
manufacturers. Contracts were now made 
for every arm that could be supplied in this 
country, and the weekly supply had been 
increased from 1,000 to 1,500 in the 
manufactory at Enfield, and yet after sup- 
plying the whole of the regular army and 
the militia there would only be 300,000 
rifles in store at the end of two years. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sidney Herbert) that if the 
Government gave the Volunteer Rifle Corps 
25 per cent of rifles for drill and practice 
it would be quite sufficient. The com- 
panies would only have one musketry 
instructor at a time, and 25 per cent 
would be quite enough for rifle prac- 
tice and drill, They must bear in mind 
that there was a great deal for riflemen 
to learn, besides the mere practice with 
the rifle. Unless, for example, they learnt 
the bugle sounds and were acquainted 
with all the drill and practice of rifle- 
men they would be found perfectly useless 
as soldicrs. He was aware that there was 
an opinion that this drill was not a difficult 
one, but he himself had been three years 
in a rifle regiment, and also in a light in- 
fantry regiment, the 71st, and he could 
assure the House that the rifle corps re- 
quired more drill than any other. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) would adhere to his determi- 
nation that the volunteers should be raised 
in companies instead of larger bodies, for 
they would not then require the degree 
of drill which would otherwise be neces- 
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sary and make it irkesome to the volun- 
teer, and such a plan would be much 
more advantageous. It had been the in- 
tention of the late Government to have a 
drilled but not an armed population; but if 
it should be necessary to call them out, 
then to supply them with everything need- 
ful. Meanwhile, however, it should, as far 
as possible, be a voluntary movement. 
Those who provided themselves with arms 
and accoutrements were not likely to join 
the militia or the regular forces, and it 
was very important that the recruiting 
for those services should not be interfered 
with. The hon. Gentleman had _ repre- 
sented the number of troops in this coun- 
try as much smaller than was actually the 
ease. The number of troops of one kind 
or other in this country, including militia, 
was, when he left office, about 110,000; 
there was also a larger foree of artillery 
than at any former time, and he believed 
it was in a most efficient state. It was 
most important to encourage the proposed 
Volunteer Artillery Corps. We had 3,600 
guns in position, requiring ten men to work 
each gun, or 36,000. This being so, it 
was useless to talk about erecting more 
fortifications, for they required garrisons 
and troops which we had not got. The 
most efficient means of protecting our 
coast was, perhaps, by movable batteries, 
of which fifteen were already complete, 
and ten more ordered, so that here would 
be 150 movable guns which might be 
placed on any part of the coast, and when 
we had got these batteries composed of 
Armstrong guns, they would form the best 
possible defence which the country could 
have. Every effort should be used to in- 
duce the inhabitants of seaport towns to 
join these artillery corps; they should be 
supplied with ammunition and guns, and it 
might be even expedient to pay them for 
their services when engaged. If, however, 
these rifle volunteers generally were sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition, many 
would come forward and join them who 
would fire away a great deal of ammunition, 
and then perhaps retire from the corps 
altogether; for the Government, it should 
be recollected, had no hold upon them 
whatever. With regard to our coast de- 
fences, there were now in course of con- 
struction fortifications which would cost 
£2,000,000, and, including those that were 
contemplated, £4,000,000 would be spent 
in this way. Now, he said, on bringing 

iythe Estimates that the House would 
do wel! to consider whether these were ne- 
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cessary or not. If they were, it was not 
right to vote the money in driblets, and to 
wait for their completion at their present 
slow rate of progress. Not that he feared 
invasion, and he believed nothing had ever 
fallen from him implying that he had any 
such dread; but at the same time they 
ought always to be prepared. At the 
present moment, he thought it hardly pos- 
sible to decide what fortifications were ne- 
cessary until the effect of rifled guns upon 
masoury and ecarth-works had been fully 
ascertained, and his belief was, that for- 
tifications were now being built which 
might prove of very little service. As 
far as recent experiments had gone, the 
effect of rifled guns was less upon earth- 
works than upon solid masonry. It was 
obvious also, that fortifications construct- 
ed to mect a range of 4,000 yards would 
be almost useless against artillery with 
a longer range. It was proper, therefore, 
to decide what fortifications were neces- 
sary, and then to complete them as soon 
as possible. Ie believed that these volun- 
teer rifle corps might be made of the 
greatest. possible service. If, however, 
the Government interfered too much, they 
would probably defeat their own object. 
The various corps should be left to appoint 
their own hours of drill, and to lay down 
their own rules as far as possible ; Govern- 
ment interference would only be likely to 
disgust them, and they would much prefer 
to be left to themselves. 

Lorp ELCIIO said, he quite agreed 
that nothing was less becoming to a great 
country like England than periodic or chro- 
nie panics about invasion. He had not 
risen to defend the language that had 
been used towards a neighbouring Poten- 
tate either by the press or by individuals. 
He had just listened in ‘*‘ another place” 
to a speech made by a noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) upon our national 
defences, and it was because he believed 
that the House of Commons could hardly 
be expected to vote any increase to our 
already enormous Army Estimates that he 
thought it essential to have some additional 
means of permanent defence. This volun- 
teer movement might be made a useful ad- 
junct to the regular services. It was a 
fashion, indeed, amongst military men to 
say that volunteers would be of no use, 
and would in fact be in the way; but, 
though it might be presumptuous in him, 
he inclined to a contrary opinion. Besides, 
what else could be done? The most in- 
telligent classes of our population were at 
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present of no more use for purposes of de- | drilled soldiers. 
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The noble Lord said, 


fence than so many old women. Take the; ‘‘ Let the House turn its attention to 


600 and odd Members of the House of | 


Commons, for example. Most of them— 
except those, perhaps, who swore them- 
selves off election Committees—were able- 
bodied; at least, their constituents believed 
they were, considering the duties expected 
of them with the Thames in its present 
state; but in the case of invasion, only 
those hon. Members who had been in the 
army or militia would be of the slightest 
use. Of the upper ranks of artizans, and 
those engaged in trade and commerce, the 
same might be said; and the ex-Govern. 
ment simply intended that that class should, 
by a certain amount of training and orga- 
nization, be useful, upon an emergency, 
for the defence of the country, With all 
deference to the opinion of military men, 
the country would be in a safer position 
against invasion if so large a number of 
the population were organized and made 
available. Ile had calculated that if the 
people of London volunteered for these 
corps in the same proportion as the po- 
pulation of Brescia volunteered for Gari- 
baldi’s corps, there would be in the metro- 
polis alone upwards of 200,000 volunteer 
riflemen, The history of the Tyrol, of 
America, and of Switzerland proved the 
value of these riflemen in repelling an 
enemy, and in Italy the free corps com- 
manded by Garibaldi had been of great 
service. The letters of The Times’ corres- 
pondent on this point showed that these 
men learned their drill in an ineredibly 
short space of time, simply because they 
belonged to the most intelligent classes of 
the community. Let the Volunteer Corps 
be properly organized, and he believed 
there was enough of spirit in our people 
to save us both from real dangers and from 
periodical panics. The Government had 
exercised a wise discretion in giving a pro- 
portion of arms, and he had no doubt their 
judicious liberality would be duly appre- 
ciated by the country as regarded the ques- 
tion of raising these corps. 

CoLtonen DUNNE said, if the noble 
Lord were correct in his estimate of the 
number of men that would volunteer they 
would certainly be of some use if they were 
disciplined ; but he was of opinion that 
those men would not undergo the necessary 
amount of discipline requisite to render 
them of any service to the country. He 
thought that we could not placethe slightest 
dependence upon the volunteer corps. They 








would never consent to become regularly | 


arms.” Well, he (Colonel Dunne) had 
served in the army, but if he were called 
into active service, he should be very much 
inclined to look at the man next him to 
see what he ought to do. No doubt un- 
disciplined volunteers might be useful in a 
country where they were well protected by 
woods and other natural shelter, But let 
them take the case of Perugia the other 
day. There the bravest men were unable 
to make he id against the Swiss battalions. 
Iie would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War how many volunteers 
had we in (ireat Britain at that moment ? 
He did not believe we had more than 
5,000. We should be deceiving ourselves 
if we thought that these volunteer corps 
would be of the slightest use except to ex- 
cite a spirit for enlistment. It was the 
trained soldier upon whom we must rely 
for repelling an invasion. It was, no doubt, 
well to encourage this spirit of forming 
Volunteer Rifle Corps; it would be an 
amusing plaything for the people. But as 
regarded the military defences of the 
country, every one who had the experience 
of a soldier knew that they would not be 
of the slightest use unless they submitted 
to a regular course of military discipline. 
As to drill, it was a fact that the militia 
generally learned faster than the regular 
soldier; but the information they acquired 
was not so permanently impressed on them 
as upon the latter, in consequence of being 
at liberty after a few years to return to 
their homes. We must have 150,000 
thoroughly disciplined men under arms to 
defend this country. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he could 
not but express his regret that the hon. 
and gallant Member seemed desirous to 
throw cold water upon this subject. No 
doubt the hon. and gallant Member was a 
great military authority, but he would for- 
give him if he said that at his (Sir John 
Shelley’s) time of life he felt no great 
respect for great military authorities as far 
as progress or improvement was concerned. 
Ilad the country been left to them, our 
soldiers would now be armed with the old- 
fashioned ‘ brown Bess.’’ He thought the 
House was much indebted to his hon. 
Friend for bringing forward this Motion. 
It might be true that there were no more 
than 5000 volunteers at present but the 
fact was that nobody knew how to act. 
There would be no lack of men when they 
knew better how to set to work, and he 
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hoped the Government would tell them in 
what way this corps was to be brought up 
so as to be of the greatest use. There 
was no wish on the part of the volunteers 
not to submit to drill or to become useful. 
He would only say that he thought the 
proposal of the Government to furnish 25 
per cent of arms to the volunteers was ex- 
tremely wise, for twenty-five men would 
thus become skilled in the use of the 
weapon, and the same arms would teach 
twenty-five men more. 


Volunteer 


CotoneL DUNNE, in explanation, dis- | 


claimed any wish to throw cold water on 
the movement. He had merely spoken of 
what he considered likely to be the result 
of the movement, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT : 
think the discussion which has taken place | 
has been a very useful one. There is 
no doubt great diversity of opinion upon | 
matters of detail, both in this House and | 
in the country on the subject of Volunteer 
Corps, but at any rate by discussion we 
shall come at last to know what it is we | 
want. I have been asked whether or not 
the Government ever contemplated the 
Volunteer Corps becoming a permanent 
foree. If these corps turn out as useful 
as I hope and expect, they will become 
part of our permanent establishment; but 
when I say that I do not mean that for 
twenty or even 100 volunteers a single 
regular soldier will be displaced. We are 
willing to make as perfect a soldier as we 
can of every man who is willing to take 
our pay and subject himself to our dis- 
cipline. In this country, however, there 
is very little military spirit. There is 
much martial but very little military spirit, 
although even in this House a great change 
has taken place since the militia was called 
into existence. Formerly the Army Esti- 
mates were discussed very coldly, almost 
the only speakers being a few military 
officers ; but now we sce how much the ex- 
istence of the militia has spread a military 
feeling and imparted military knowledge to 
gentlemen of influence in their respective lo- 
calities. That feeling, however, has hitherto 
been confined to the lower and to the up- 
per ranks of society. What we want now 
is to get the middle classes imbued with 
an interest in our own means of defence, 
and I think the Volunteer Corps will be 
useful in doing that. My right hon. and 


gallant Friend the late Secretary for 
War has doubts, on account of the state 
of our stores, whether it was wise to issue 
rifles to these corps. 


Sir John Shelley 


If the present state 
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of our stores had been permanent, I should 
have hesitated to have pledged the Govern- 
ment to that step, but seeing there is a 
rapid increase every week, and that next 
year our stores will be much enlarged, 
I thought that it was right to issue a 
portion of these arms, and instead of al- 
lowing them to remain useless it would 
be better to have men behind them en- 
gaged in the practice of military exer- 
cises. If we had asked the Volunteer 
Corps to arm and clothe themselves, and 
pay for their own drill and musket instruc- 
tion, and done nothing for them in return 
but put them under military law, the effect 
would have been discouraging in the ex- 
(treme. We must have some influence 





Sir, I | over them, and unless there is some equity 


in the dealings between us, we cannot ex- 
pect them to pay due deference to the 
| military authorities. Such, at a'l events, 
| were the reasons which induced us to offer 
arms, as far as our means would permit. 
/I have been asked what we would do for 
them in case of war. In case of war, of 
| course, they would be armed; but those 
'who point to the times of George III. 
ought to recollect that circumstances are 
very different now from what they were 
then. People talk in a very loose way 
| about invasion, but at that time it stared 
lus in the face in the practical shape of 
a large camp within reach of our tele- 
scopes, and we were obliged to call out 
every man, and both dress and arm him. 
As regards dress, the gallant officer op- 
posite fears lest the Volunteers, having no 
uniform, should, in case of war, be mistaken 
for armed peasants, and shot down with- 
out mercy. Now, at present my only fear 
is that instead of being negligent in that 
particular the Volunteers will be rather 
too fond of uniforms; at all events, we 
need be under no apprehension that in case 
of war they may be improperly dressed. 
As to raising them in companies or batta- 
tions, there is a broad distinction to be ob- 
served. In thinly populated districts it 
would be impossible to raise them in bat- 
talions, for you may depend upon it that 
men engaged in the ordinary pursuits 
of life will not consent to attend drill or 
practice at a distance from their homes. 
There is a question as to whether these 
Volunteer Corps should be formed into bat- 
talions or companies. In case of war you 
must form into battalions, and therefore it 
will be a great advantage if some of them 
have a knowledge of battalion drill. There 
wll be great facilities for this in large 
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towns, where you can raise a sufficient 
number of companies to form a battalion ; 
and it may be accomplished in the manner 
which I to-day suggested to a deputation 
of gentlemen who are raising several com- 
panies, and wish to have them formed into 
a battalion. I explained to them the diffi- 
culties which attended that course, but 
said, ‘‘If you are going to raise eight or 
ten companies let the gentlemen who have 
the management of them combine, let them 
all have the same uniform and the same 
code of regulations, and they can then at 
any moment be formed into a battalion 
without the slightest difficulty or expense,”’ 
and the Government will be ready to en- 
tertain the proposition. I have stated that 
the Government are very anxious to pro- 
mote the formation of these corps. As 
auxiliaries I believe they will be most use- 
ful. If ever they are made a substitute for 
a regular force, I believe they will be most 
mischievous. But that is not our inten- 
tion nor theirs. The hon. and gallant offi- 
cer (Colonel Dunne) says that without dis- 
cipline a population is useless ; but is not 
that a reason for attempting to drill 
them while you can? Every one says 
that you must keep up a large store of 
muskets—so many for the regular army, 


so many for the militia embodied and 
disembodied, and, beyond this, 200,000 
or 300,000 stand of arms for arming the 
population ; but, if you are going to arm 
the population surely it is wise to give them 
as much knowledge of the duties as you 


can. For all these reasons the Government 
feel most grateful to the gentlemen who 
have undertaken the formation of these 
corps. They have done so at the sacrifice 
of much time and often of lucrative em- 
ployments, and I think that the country 
owes them a debt of gratitude for the ex- 
ertions which they are making. I trust 
that in this House hon. Members will not 
press too hard upon the Government with 
the different views and theories which they 
may entertain. I think that we have got 
into a good groove, and that by steadily 
pursuing it we may effect much good, es- 
pecially by the formation of Volunteer Ar- 
tillery Corps. Not only have you now in 
position guns which would require 38,000 
men to work, but you have every day an 
augmentation of batteries requiring ad- 
ditional men. A Volunteer Artillery Corps 
is not merely an auxiliary ; it becomes a 
substitute for the Royal Artillery, which 
can be employed better and more effectually 
in the field, For these reasons the Govern- 
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ment are anxious to give every encourage- 
ment to such forces. In bringing forward 
this Motion my hon. Friend has done a 
public service ; but as there seems to be a 
great unanimity upon the subject, I hope 
he will not press it to a division. 

Coronet NORTH said, a reflection had 
been thrown out by the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir J. Shelley) that military officers 
were opposed to all improvement, and that 
if their will had been allowed to prevail the 
British soldier would still be armed with 
Brown Bess. In answer to that remark, 
he felt it due to the memory of the late 
Viscount Hardinge, to state that he had 
effected great improvements in the army, 
and thatto him in particular we were indebt- 
ed for the introduction of the Minie rifle, 
He must add, that he highly approved of 
the formation of Rifle Corps, and thought 
they would prove most useful if they sub- 
mitted to military discipline ; if not, they 
would be more dangerous to their friends 
than their foes. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he wished to offer 
an observation to the House on a difficulty 
which had arisen in the formation of the 
Rifle Corps, but which was overlooked in 
the circulars both of the late and of the 
present Government, and which he thought 
might be removed without any expense to 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
had imposed as a condition upon the sup- 
ply of arms to Rifle Corps that they should 
be in possession of a ground for practice. 
Now, he did not speak without experience 
on this subject, for the University which 
he had the honour to represent had taken 
an active part in this movement, and, in 
conjunction with the town, had formed 
what he had no doubt would be a model 
rifle club and a erack rifle corps. But a 
difficulty had arisen with respect to obtain- 
ing proper ground for practice. It was im- 
portant that the ground should be in the 
neighbourhood of the town, and yet it ge- 
nerally happened that the ground in such 
a situation was in the hands of many dif- 
ferent landlords and tenants, and it was 
scarcely probable but that some one or 
other of them would insist upon exorbitant 
terms before he would allow the Rifle Corps 
the use of his ground. What he would 
suggest, therefore, for the consideration of 
the Government was, whether it would not 
be advisable to bring in a short Bill, giving 
the Secretary at War the same powers of 
acquiring ground suitable for the practice 
of rifle companies, as were now given in 
the case of railway companies or Her Ma- 
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jesty’s dockyards. He was aware that the 
power must be cautiously given, and still 
more cautiously exercised; but if some 
such power was not given, it would pre- 
vent the formation of many corps, for 
members refused to join till they knew 
whether the practice ground would be in 
such a situation as they could attend. 

Mr. PALK said, he wished to explain, 
that in referring to the expenditure of 
money upon fortifications, he had only in- 
tended to say that no sums had been ex- 
pended in fortifying that portion of the 
coast which was wholly unprotected. Hav- 
ing in a great measure attained the object 
with which he brought this subject, he 
would, with the leave of the House, with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Foreign Enlistment 


COURT OF ADMIRALTY.—LEAVE. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he rose to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to enable ser- 
jeants-at-law, barristers, solicitors, and at- 
torneys to practise in the High Court of 
Admiralty. A similar Bill had twice be- 
fore been introduced, and had been twice 
printed, and upon the last occasion its pro- 
gress was only prevented by the close of 
the Session. The present hon. and learned 
Attorney General had put his name upon 
the back of one of the former Bills, and 
given his assent to the principles of the 
one which was now proposed. The prin- 
ciple involved had been admitted in the 
opening of the Probate Court to other prac- 
titioners than proctors, and the Bill only 
sought to remove the last vestige of mo- 
nopoly in the administration of justice. 
The only question that could be raised was 
as to compensation for the proctors, but 
that was a point to be discussed in Com- 
mittee, and, considering that the proctors 
had already received £69,000 compensa- 
tion under the Probate Act, and were to 
receive more on account of the opening of 
the Divoree Court, he did not think they 
had any reason to complain, and he should 
certainly oppose the grant of any further 
compensation. With these observations 
he would conclude by asking for leave to 
introduce the Bill. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, that in 
giving his assent to the introduction of the 
Bill, he wished to state that he concurred 
entirely in the principles laid down by the 
hon. Gentleman as to the opening of the 
Court, though he saw some difficulty as to 
the manner in which they were to be car- 


Mr. Selwyn 
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ried out. In one point the hon. Gentle. 
man had understated his case. He said 
that the proctors had received compensa. 
tion to the amount of £69,000, whereas 
the real fact was that they had received 
compensation to the amount of £69,000 
a year. The question of compensation, 
however, was one which might be dealt 
with in Committee. 
Leave given. 


Bill to enable Serjeants, Barristers at Law, 
Attornies and Solicitors, to practise in the High 
Court of Admiralty, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Haprievp and Mr, Couuier, 


Bill presented and read 1°. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 
LEAVE. MOTION WITHDRAWN, 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that he 
rose to move for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Foreign Enlistment Act (59 
Geo. III., c. 69), so far as it relates to 
transports and store ships. In the Motion 
he was about to make, he had the support 
of the General Shipowners’ Society. The 
Act which he sought to amend was brought 
in by Lord Liverpool in 1819. It was 
passed, no doubt, to put down the spirit of 
adventurous enterprize which had at that 
time been excited, the purpose of which 
was to give succour to the revolted colo- 
nies in South America. Previously to the 
passing of that Act there existed the Act 
of the 29th Geo. II., by which it was made 
unlawful for any subject of the realm to 
assist a foreign Power. That statute was 
passed to put down the Jacobites who were 
conspiring against the House of Hanover. 
Its provisions had, however, previously to 
1819 become a dead letter, as the rebel- 
lious Jacobites had been put down. Ac- 
cordingly the Act which he now sought to 
have amended was brought forward. It 
purported to repeal certain sections of the 
Act of the 29th Geo: II., but in reality it 
introduced a principle before that time un- 
known in the laws of England, and which, 
he thought, it had never been intended to 
apply. That principle was contained in the 
7th section, which made it unlawful for 
any one to equip in this kingdom a trans- 
port or store-ship for any foreign Potentate 
carrying on hostilities against any other 
foreign Potentate, when this’ country was 
in a state of neutrality as regarded the 
contending parties. He complained of this 
provision. It was difficult to say what 
might be considered contraband of war. 
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The question had been raised since the 
commencement of the present hostilities as 
to whether coals were not contraband of 
war. The Austrian Government had lately 
declared them to be so, and therefore un- 
less the Act were amended every collier 
now clearing in the Tyne or the Wear with 
stores of coal for the French Government 
—and there were many in that position 
just now—might be proceeded against by 
the English Government for an infraction 
of our municipal law. What the ship- 
owners complained of was that our muni- 
cipal law stepped in and enacted a special 
penalty for an offence which was already 
provided for by the law of nations. The 
Act was, moreover, full of difficulty and 
capable of perpetual evasion. For instance, 
it declared that no ship should be fitted 
out within the United Kingdom ; a ship- 
owner, therefore, had only to send his ves- 
sel over to some neighbouring port, and the 
Act would not touch him. Again, the Act 
was only directed against ships employed 
by any foreign ‘‘ Power, Potentate, or 
Sovereign,’ so that by employing ships 
through the medium of some private citi- 
zen, any Government might completely 
evade the Act. Therefore, because this 
Act was tortured to a purpose it never 
was intended to apply because it ren- 
dered more complicated and difficult the 
neutral policy of the country, and was, 
moreover, open to evasion, he asked leave 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose of amend- 
ing it. If ever there was a time when this 
should be done, it was now, when such a 
modification had taken place in the spirit 
of international law that belligerent na- 
tions might carry on their trade in time of 
war, and when there existed such severe 
distress among the shipping interest that 
it might be truly said that there lay sicco 
subductee litore puppes. That which was 
now denied to the shipping of this country 
other countries had the benefit of. America 
had no such provision as this, and at the 
present moment American vessels were 
chartered at high prices, some in the port 
of London, and some in American ports, 
and were going into the service of France, 
while British-owned ships could not engage 
in the same service. 


Foreign Enlistment 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“ That leave be given to bring ina Billto amend 
the Foreign Enlistment Act (59 Geo. III., c. 69), 
so far as it relates to Transports and Store Ships.” 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he con- 
ecived that the hon. and learned Member 
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had not made completely intelligible the 
full extent of the proposed change of the 
existing law to which he asked the House 
to assent. With respect to the Act which 
it was proposed to amend, he must, in the 
first place, take the liberty of remarking 
that it was not an Act the policy of which 
was confined simply to the prevention of 
privateering. It was an Act intended to 
earry into effect what at the time of its 
being passed was admitted on all hands to 
be a true principle of international law re- 
eognized by every country — namely, that 
it was the duty of a neutral nation not to 
interfere or give assistance to any of the 
belligerent Powers. The international ob- 
ligation was not confined to the prohibition 
of privateering, but extended also to the 
prevention of furnishing supplies of war 
or other belligerent means to the parties 
engaged in war. This was the — 
of the Act of 1819—a policy whic 

was not by any means confined to Eng- 
land, but which the United States in 
particular had previously insisted upon in 
a remarkable manner, and which, in his 
belief, was embodied in their legislation, 
though he could not say to what extent. 
The Act of 1819 was therefore not brought 
into that House on the false pretext of 
amending statutes which had become ob- 
solete; it was founded on an acknowledged 
principle, and had been the law of this 
country, recognized by all the different 
Administrations since that period. Such 
being the law of this country, embodying 
a recognized principle of international law, 
and there being now a war on the Con- 
tinent, and the belligerent Powers appeal- 
ing to this country to enforce the law, to 
the enactments of which attention had 
very properly been drawn by the Royal 
Proclamation which had been issued on 
the advice of the late Administration, 
what did the hon. and learned Gentleman 
ask the House to do? At the precise 
moment when the exact provisions of that 
law were of great importance, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked the House to 


alter those provisions in a material respect. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
to repeal the enactment with respect to 


transports and storeships. By the exist- 
ing law it was penal to equip a transport 
or storeship with the intent of its being 
used by one of the belligerent Powers. 
But if the alteration of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member were carried, it would be lawful 
for a merchant in any English port to fit 
out a vessel for the service of France or 
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Sardinia or Austria. He eonfessed that 
for any such alteration of the Jaw, even if 
abstractedly expedient(which he altogether 
disputed), the present moment appeared 
most inopportune; and such being the 
case, he did not fee) himself justified, so far 
as he could colleet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s meaning from his speech, in 
assenting to the introduction of the pro- 
posed Bill. Therefore, unless stronger 
reasons were shown for this measure, he 
trusted that the House would acknowledge 
that the proposed alteration of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act would be a proceeding 
scarcely consistent with the national faith, 
and might be considered as affecting the 
neutrality which this country bad faithfully 
observed up to the present time. Tle, 
therefore, trusted that the House would 
not give leave for the introduction of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BOWYER said, his objection to 
the Motion of his hon. and learned Friend 
was that he proposed to repeal provisions 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, which 
simply gave the sanction of the statute 
Jaw to the law of nations. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had fallen into an error 
with regard to that law, for he laid it down 
that the law of nations only forbad the 


equipping of privateers or armed vessels 
to take part in hostilities between foreign 
nations, but the principle of law which ap- 
plied to such vessels applied equally to the 
equipment of transports and. storeships for 
the purpose of aiding any of the parties to 
a war between States with which this coun- 


try was at peace. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman proposed the repeal of the Sta- 
tute Law on the ground that such repeal 
would prevent England from being involved 
in difficulties which might peril her neutra- 
lity, but he thought such a course would 
have an entirely different effect, for it would 
render the Executive of this country power- 
less to prevent breaches of international 
law. It was true that vessels employed as 
transports or storeships would be subject 
to be taken as prizes by the Powers en- 
gaged in hostilities, but he thought the 
process of taking ships in the open seas 
by force, and having them condemned as 
prizes, was liable to much more inconve- 
nience, and was much more likely to pro- 
duce unpleasant feelings with foreign Pow- 
ers than the simple process of providing by 
our own law that international Jaw should 
not be violated in this country. . The ex- 
isting statute law enabled the Government 
to step in and to prevent breaches of inter- 
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national law in limine, and “he thought 
such a eourse was much less calculated to 
produee angry feeling between England 
and foreign countries than if our subjects 
were allowed to violate international law, 
and foreign Powers whose interests suffered 
by such acts were left to do justice to them- 
selves by seizing the offending vessels’ by 
force, and having them condemned . as 
prizes. The principles of international law 
had been correctly laid down by the Home 
Secretary, and he would suggest that the 
hon. and learned Member for Southampton 
would act wisely by not pressing his Bill 
at present. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), 
on his part had mistaken the doctrine of 
international law. But however that might 
be, he understood the argument of the hon. 
and learned Member for Southampton (Mr. 
D. Seymour) to amount to this, that if 
other countries left. their shipping to -be 
dealt with aecording to the principles of in- 
ternational law we should do thé same. If 
our merchants contravened the law of na- 
tions by fitting out their ships for trans- 
ports let them be dealt with by the law of 
nations, let. them. be seized as: prizes, but 
let us not interfere by a law of our own, 
in a manner that.other countries did not 
deal with their shipping. . If the question 
were whether. we should. legislate at all 
upon the subject—whether Parliament 
should assent to such an Actas was passed 
in 1819—he (Mr. Collier) would be inclined 
to oppose such legislation ; but he felt the 
force of the observations. of the right hom 
Home Seeretary that such, a law being in 
existence, and hostilities being in progress, 
by any legislative interference at this time 
we should Jay ourselves open to the impu- 
tation of abandoning our neutral position. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton would 
not press his Bill. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said,.as the 
general feeling of the House seemed to be 
that the present was an inopportune occa-. 
sion for proposing an alteration of the law, 
he A not press his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MEMBERS ACCEPTING OFFICE. 
LEAVE. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON said, he wished to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter and 
amend the Act 6 Anne, c. 7, with respect 
to.vacating seats in Parliament on.accept-. 
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ance of office. The object of this Bill was 
merely to prevent the forfeiture of a seat 
which occurred when a Member of that 
House who had received the sanction of 
his constituents to the acceptance of one 
office in the Government was promoted to 
another office. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the Act 6 Anne, c. 7, with respect to 
Vacating Seats in Parliament on acceptance of 
Office.” 

Mr. A. SMITH said. he regretted that 
the hon. Gentleman had felt it his duty to 
bring forward his Motion. Last year he 
had introduced a similar measure, which 
was negatived by a very considerable ma- 
jority. He (Mr. A. Smith) thought this 
Bill would have the effect of removing an 
important constitutional security with re- 
gard to the acceptance of office by Mem- 
bers of that House. He knew it might 
be said they were now experiencing one 
of the inconveniences of the existing law, 
for the right hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. 
Milner Gibson), who had a very short time 
since been returned to that House, had, 
in consequence of being transferred to a 
new office, been compelled again to solicit 
the confidence of his constituents. They 
must not, however, on account of the in- 
convenience to which a few individuals 
might be subjected, lose sight of the great 
principle involved in this question. An 
hon. Member of that House who had ac- 
cepted office under the Government might 
suosequently be transferred to another 
office after the lapse of a considerable 
time, during which important political ques- 
tions might have been discussed, and it 
was only fair that his constituents should 
have the power of ratifying or disapprov- 
ing his acceptance of a new office. ‘There 
were rumours recently in the newspapers 
that it was intended to form an Administra. 
tion of which one-half should be composed 
of Liberals and the other half of Gentle- 
men who were members of the Derby Go- 
vernment, Now, if the Bill which the 
hon. Gentleman wished to introduce were 
in operation, a Government of that sort 
might have been formed without the sanc- 
tion and against the wishes of the majority 
of the people of thiscountry. Nay, some 
time ago in Canada, by means of such a 
law as it was now proposed to enact, a 
Ministry was formed out of the dregs of a 
former Administration, which bad not the 
confidence of the country. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would not agree to 
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the introduction of this measure. It would 
look very bad if the first act of the new 
Parliament, which had put a Reform Min- 
istry in power, was to carry a measure of 
this kind. 

Mr. INGHAM remarked, that in former 
times, when the power of the Crown was 
greater than now, the existing restriction 
might have been necessary ; but now, 
when the power of the several Estates was 
more equally balanced, unless it was felt 
that there really was danger to the inde- 
pendence of the House, he thought they 
should go into a consideration of the mea- 
sure. In times of emergency difficulties 
might arise in carrying on the affairs of 
the Government under the present system, 
and he thought it would be wise to make 
the proposed attempt to aid the Govern- 
ment. They saw at the present moment 
the inconvenience resulting from the ab- 
sence of a member of the Government 
(Mr. Milner Gibson), who had already re- 
ceived the approbation of his constituents 
to his acceptance of office in the Govern- 
ment. 

Question put. The House divided :— 
Ayes 51; Noes 53: Majority 2. 


TURNPIKE AND BRIDGE TOLLS. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, that the Royal Com- 
mission which he was about to ask had al- 
ready been granted with the most satisfac- 
tory results in the cases of Dublin, London, 
Ireland, and Scotland. He had therefore 
a right, he thought, to ask it for England 
and Wales generally, and though he had 
no reason to expect the consent of the 
Government, he thought it could not very 
fairly be denied. The present bonded debt 
on the turnpike tolls of England and Wales 
amounted to £5,236,939. The aggregate 
amount of the income of the turnpike 
trusts was at present £1,024,582, but the 
amount paid in tolls by the people of this 
country for Turnpike tolls on roads and 
bridges was no less than a million and a 
half, so that the persons who rented the tolls 
got something like 33 per cent of profit. 
The plan which had been adopted in Ire- 
land to get rid of turnpike tolls was to put 
the charge of maintaining the roads on the 
common law of the country. It was a 
principle of common law there, as it was 
of common sense everywhere, that the 
charge of repairing the highways should be 
borne by the owners and occupiers of land. 
The annual rateable value of the real pro- 


perty in England chargeable by law with 
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the maintenance of the parish roads was 
£103,500,000, and a tax of 2d, in the 
pound on all real property liable under the 
common law for the maintenance of the 
parish roads would yield £862,000. From 
this source 23,000 miles of road, at a cost 
of £20 a mile, or exactly one-half of what 
was now paid on all the parish roads in 
England, could be maintained ; the aggre- 
gate cost amounting to £460,000 per an- 
num, to which had to be added £156,000 
a year for the purchase of the toll bridges. 
Then came the sum of 208,000 a year for 
interest at 63 per cent in order to pay off 
the debt, bringing the whole outlay below 
the £862,000 that would be raised by 
the twopenny tax. The principle already 
adopted in Ireland was to defray the cost 
of the roads by means of a rate on the 
different baronies, and the system worked 
satisfactorily. His object now was to ex- 
tend a similar advantage to the people of 
England and Wales. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, — 


‘*That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to issue a Koyal Commission to inquire into and 
report as to the best means of abolishing the Tolls 
on the Turnpike Roads and Bridges in England 
and Wales.” 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The question 
which the hon. Gentleman has brought 
under our notice is one of considerable im- 
portance. Almost every person must feel 
an interest in it from the manner in which 
it daily affects him. But to the proposi- 
tion before us it is impossible for me to give 
my assent without some further grounds 
being assigned for it than those adduced 
on this occasion. The principle to which 
we are invited to commit ourselves is that 
tolls on all turnpike roads and bridges in 
England and Wales should be abolished ; 
that the principle should be at once adopt- 
ed by the House, and a Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire how it is to be carried 
into effect. Let me call attention for a 


moment to the present position of the turn- 
pike trusts in England as explained by the 


papers recently laid on the table. If we 
examine the returns we find that the posi- 
tion of these trusts is in every respect im- 
proving. True, the toll revenue has di- 
minished ; but, then, the cost of maintain- 
ing the roads has also diminished in an 
equal ratio. The expense of improvements, 
which in many cases were merely a means 
of disbursing surplus revenue, has been re- 
duced from £200,000 in 1837 to £40,000 
in 1858. The expense of salaries, the law 
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|charges, and other disbursements have 
‘likewise all fallen off. The interest of the 
‘debt, which in 1837 was £290,000, was 
in 1856 only £181,000. I will only read 
|one statement as to a very material part 
|of the case, namely, the large amount of 
bonded debt charged on the existing trusts, 
and which, if it should be proposed to abo- 
| lish turnpike tolls, must, nevertheless, re- 
main as achargeonsomefund. I amspeak- 
| ing now of the turnpike trusts in England 
and North Wales, South Wales being under 
a different system. By the reduction which 
‘has taken place between 1837 and 1856 in 
the mortgage debt and in the amount of un- 
paid interest, there has been removed from 
the accounts a total charge of £2,680,000. 
I very much wish that it was in the power of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
an equally satisfactory statement with re- 
spect to the national debt. Looking to the 
financial state of turnpike trusts, I cannot 
admit that it presents any grounds for 
such a sweeping change as we are now 
invited to concede, A very material question 
to be considered is the bonded debt of 
£5,236,000. If you destroy'all turnpike 
tolls, you destroy the security for that sum. 
It is not intended, I presume, to deprive the 
bondholders of their security, and it is un- 
derstood that some other security would be 
provided for that large sum. The substitut- 
ed security, I presume, would be the high- 
way rates. The rate on land to the extent of 
2d. in the pound would not, I am afraid, 
be sufficient to pay the interest and to 
maintain the roads, The hon. Gentleman 
omitted to call attention to the position of 
the turnpike trusts in the six counties of 
South Wales—not a very large portion of 
the kingdom, I admit, but still six counties. 
The hon. Gentleman will remember those 
riots which went by the name of the Re- 
becca riots, which he might have pressed 
into his service, as evincing the great dis- 
like of that part of the kingdom to turnpike 
tolls. Their grievances were got rid of 
by spreading the debt on the tolls overa 
series of years, for which purpose a rather 
complicated financial arrangement was 
made, which will end about 1872. Does 
he suppose that the Act which was only 
passed a few years ago should be subverted, 
and that arrangement set aside. I con- 
ceive that such a proposition as the aboli- 
tion of turnpike tolls cannot be assented to 
by the House. I have now stated in gene- 
ral terms the reasons why I think it is not 
desirable that this House should agree at 
this moment to a Commission, which takes 
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for granted that it is desirable to abolish 
that system. The hon. Gentleman says 
nothing about tolls on bridges, which he 
proposes to include. Tolls on bridges are 
in a different position. They have nothing 
todo with turnpikes, and most of them 
exist under private Acts, and it is almost 
impossible to deal with them on any general | 
system. There are further difficulties to | 
be considered with respect to the sudden 
abolition of turnpike tolls. The subject is 
not new. Commissions have been issued as 
he states. Some years ago a Commis- 
siou was issued for Ireland. In the chief 
parts of Ireland there are scarcely any 
turnpike trusts. The roads are maintain- 
ed by the grand juries. The few trusts 
which existed in Ireland became embar- 
rassed, and a Commission was issued for 
the purpose of arranging their financial 
affairs. I believe an Act passed founded 
on the Report of the Commission, and the 
matter was settled. But it was a special 
ease, and forms no example for such a 
Commission as is now proposed. There 
was a Commission appointed about this 
time last year to inquire into the turnpike 
trusts in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. I quite admit that turnpike tolls in 


the immediate neighbourhood of the metro- 


polis are a very serious evil. In the first 
place, wherever there is a gate in the 
streets it necessitates a whole system of 
side-bars, which puts the whole neighbour- 
hood in a strait waistcoat. Every one must 
see that what is applicable in a rural dis- 
trict is wholly inapplicable in the vicinity 
of a large town. There is also another 
evil well known to hon. Gentlemen. A 
gate immediately adjoining the metropolis 
is very lucrative, and thus there is a great 
disposition, by putting one as near as pos- 
sible, to make it pay the expense of the 
entire trust, which is, of course, an abuse 
and an undue tax on the inhabitants. 
There are special reasons why the turnpike 
system fails in its application to the me- 
tropolitan district, and accordingly a Com- 
mission was issued, of which the late 
Speaker, Lord Eversley, was a Member, 
and which is likely soon to report. If they 
should be able to propose any fair plan of 
relief, it will be an encouragement to ex- 
tend the experiment, but until we have re- 
ceived their Report we ought to pause and 
not embark upon an inquiry so extensive 
as is now suggested. It is true that a 
Commission issued to inquire into turnpike 
tolls in Scotland. The object was not, I 
believe, the abolition of tolls, but some al- 
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teration in the system, and therefore that 
is not a precedent for the Commission now 
proposed. Having stated my opinion that 
the House is not now in a position to as- 
sent to the ductrine of total and immediate 
abolition of turnpike tolls, I will admit 
to the hon. Gentleman that I quite enter 
into his view that turnpike tolls are not 
the best mode of taxation which can 
be devised. But at the same time I wish 
to represent this consideration to the 
friends of what is called equitable taxa- 
tion, that a more equitable tax than turn- 
pike tolls cannot be conceived, because it 
is paid by those who use the roads, and 
only by them. Nevertheless, all must feel 
that it is a somewhat vexatious and un- 
pleasant burden. But I cannot on that 
account say that sufficient grounds exist 
for issuing a Commission. We have already 
had a very large number of Committees 
and Commissions, and I confess I am very 
unwilling, without very strong cause being 
shown, to assent to another Commission 
being appointed by the Crown. If the 
hon. Gentleman can point out to the House 
the means by which the principle of total 
abolition can be carried into effect he un- 
doubtedly can embody it in the shape of a 
Bill, and then we should be able to judge 
whether the plan could meet with our 
assent. If the gencral principle were fea- 
sible and expedient, and difficulties arose 
only with regard to its application, there 
might be reasonable grounds for inquiring 
as to the means by which the scheme could 
be effected. But I cannot think that in 
the present state of the question any hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to call on the House 
to address the Crown to issue a Commission. 
It is my belief that the great defect of the 
present system of turnpike tolls arises 
partly from the cireumstance that a num- 
ber of trusts whose financial position is 
bad have not yet undergone revision by 
Committees of the House, which a number 
of trusts that have expired in the last 
ten years have undergone with very great 
benefit to their finances. Another great 
evil which I find in the present system is 
the unequal size and smallness of many 
trusts. I believe that a far more econo- 
mical expenditure of public money and a 
better administration of the trusts would 
be introduced if all the trusts in a county, 
or where the county is too large, of a di: 
vision of a county, were amalgamated, and 
if the system were adopted which has 
worked well in South Wales, where there 
is a county Board for their general super- 
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intendence, and local trusts are abolished. | 
Having offered these remarks, which I be- 
lieve are more likely to tend to a practical 
reform, I regret that it is not in my power 
to support the Motion now before the 
Honse. 

Mr. HOPE said, the experience which 
he had acquired with respeet to the ques- 
tion under discussion in Scotland did not 
lead him to form an opinion favourable to 
its being met in the manner proposed by 
the hon. Member opposite. In the county 
with which he was connected the attempt 
had been made to establish a system of 
rates instead of a system of tolls, but al- 
though everybody seemed to agree as to 
the expediency of abolishing the tolls it 
was impossible to obtain any general eon- 
currence of opinion as to the mode in which 
the rates should be levied. Still he 
thought tolls an unfair tax, for in some 
cases persons using the roads for miles 
never paid a farthing, while those who 
used it for half a mile were compelled to 
pay a very heavy toll. The substitution 
of a rate would dispense altogether with 
the expenses of collection and many other 
annoyanees incidental to the present sys- 
tem, while at the same time many ques- 
tions—such, for instance, as to whether 
land was to bear the whole burden, or 
horses a part, and other questions of a 
similar nature—would arise, and require 
solution. He thought it better to suspend 
legislation on the subject till they had 
ascertained the result of the late inquiry 
which had been instituted on the question. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he did not think 
the difficulty of substituting rates for tolls 
was so greatas the hon. Member seemed to 
think. That plan had long been tried in 
the large county of Argyll with perfect 
success. Je would suggest that the hon. 
Member should alter the wording of his 
Motion, so as to assimilate it to the Seotch 
Commission ; in other words, that there 
should be an inquiry into the possibility of 
substituting an equitable mode of assess- 
ment for the system of tolls. The deci- 
sion arrived at by that Commission would 
not prejudice the case as regarded Eng- 
land, and in his opinion, therefore, the 
Motion, with the Amendment he suggested, 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. BONHAM CARTER said, he ob- 
jected to the laxity with which Commis- 
sions had of late been granted. During 
the last twelve years a great deal of good 
had been done by private legislation, all 
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a wniform plan. He therefore thought it 


would be better to defer further action in 
connection with a question until the Com- 
mission which had been already appointed 
had reported. 

Question put and negatived. 


ARMY (HALF-PAY OFFICERS). 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR, 


Cotone, NORTH said, he rose to move, 


“That this House will to-morrow resolve itself 

into a Committee to consider of an humble Ade 
dress to Her Majesty that She will be graciously 
pleased to grant the half-pay of £400 a year, un- 
attached pay, to certain general officers who ob- 
tained promotion upon half-pay under the provi- 
sions of the General Order of the 23rd day of 
April, 1826, who have since beeome general 
officers, and are now receiving only the half-pay of 
their regimental rank, and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House will make good the same,” 
He wished to explain that his Motion re- 
ferred particularly to seven general officers 
who had been induced to retire under the 
Order of 1826—one of them having entered 
the army in 1796, aud not one of them 
having done so later than 1807, and yet 
they were now only receiving 9s, a day, 
the half-pay of majors and lieutenant 
colonels. . 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he was 
sorry he could not accede to the Motion of 
the gallant officer, who did not appear very 
clearly to have understood the objects of 
the General Order of 1826. No doubt an 
Order was made to enable officers to go on 
half.pay with superior rank to that which 
they held at the time of retirement, and 
without prejudice to their future claims ; 
but that did not exempt them from the 
operation of regulations which existed then, 
and which had existed ever since. One of 
those regulations was that no one should 
receive the allowance of a general who had 
not served six years as a field officer. 
The only exception was that their widows 
should be entitled to the pensions of gene- 
ral officers’ widows, but that very excep- 
tion showed that the officers were not 
themselves entitled to the reward of gene- 
ral officers. It might be true that the 
seven ofticers referred to in the Motion had 
each been in the service fifty or sixty 
years ; but the House must remember that 
there was another side to that question, 
namely, that some of those gentleman had 

ever done a day’s duty since 1826. He 
thought, therefore, that to award them the 
inereased allowance would be merely add- 
ing to the dead weight of the army with- 
out adequate consideration. 
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GeneraL PEEL said, he took a different 
view of this case to that taken by his right 
hon. Friend. It was said that no general 
officer was entitled to full pay unless he 
had served six years as a field officer ; but 
this case was similar to that in whieh a 
field officer was placed on half-pay by re- 
duction. On what principle covld it be 
said that their wives were entitled to the 
pensions of Major-Generals, and that they 
themselves were not entitled to the pay of 
their rank? He had strongly pressed the 
case on the Treasury. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 
ask if these officers understood that they 
were not to receive the benefits connected 
with the rank of general when they went 
on half-pay. He believed they did not. 

Question put. The House divided :— 
Ayes 22; Noes 42: Majority 20. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT AMEND- 
MENT. 

COMMITTBE. LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he wished to bring in a Bill to amend an 
Act passed in the tenth year of His Majesty 
King Geo. IV., entitled ‘* An Act for the 
Relief of His Majesty’s Roman Catholie 
Subjects.” The object of the measure he 
should propose was to repeal so much of 
the Act of 1829 as prohibited persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion from 
holding the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. There were many reasons which 
it was easy to see why this clause of sepa- 
ration and exclusion should never have 
been passed, but what was difficult to see 
was what could have been the reasons 
which indneed Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington to support it. The 
argument alleged by Sir Robert Peel was 
this—** From the office of Lerd Chancel- 
lor the Roman Catholics are excluded, be- 
cause the Church patronage in the hands 
of the Lord Chancellor is a right inherent 
in the office.’”” But what was the fact ? 
Why, that the Lord Chancellor of Ireiand 
did not possess a single scrap of Chureh pa- 
tronage. It was remarkable that during 
the debates of 1829, although it was pro- 
posed that several other officers of State, 
such as the Secretary for the Colonies and 
the President of the Board of Control, should 
be placed in the same position, on the 
ground that they might influence the dis- 
tribution of Church patronage in England, 
yet that no such measure of exclusion was 
passed, exeept in the case of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. It was singular 
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that no attempt at resistance was made at 
the time of the passing of the Act of 1829, 
but he attributed it to the fact that when 
a generous measure for the relief of Roman 
Catholics was introdueed, it would have 
been manifesting an improper feeling if the 
recipients of the benefits had cavilled be- 
cause one omission was made. He would 
only add one word as to the time at which 
he had thought it desirable to introduce 
this measure. He had observed that at 
the late election some reports prevailed 
that in many instances candidates who had 
been distinguished in former times for their 
hostility to the principles of their Roman 
Catholic subjects had withdrawn their hos- 
tility to their political rights ; and the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland were assured of 
a disposition on the part of these Gentle- 
men to grant them their just claims. Le 
trusted he might rely on the support of 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House professing these intentions, and at 
the same time that he might appeal to 
the aid of those old and tried friends of 
civil and religious liberty whom he saw 
around him. This was a small but he 
trusted a not unimportant measure of re- 
lief. He was sure, tvo, it would be received 
with favour by the Protestant part of the 
community. It would, too, be an indica- 
tion from the new Parliament of a friendly 
disposition to Ireland. He understood that 
as the Bill referred to a subject of a religious 
character it was necessary, according to 
tke forms of the House, that it should ori- 
ginate with a Committee of the House. 
He begged leave, therefore, to move— 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend an Act of the tenth year of King George 
the Fourth, for the Relief of His Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic Subjects.” 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART second- 
ed the Motion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
very cordially give his assent to the Mo- 
tion of his right hon. Friend, and would 
also support the Bill in its subsequent 
stages, should leave be given to introduce 
it. He entirely concurred in the statement 
of his right hon. Friend that there ap- 
peared to have been a misconception in 
framing the Catholic Relief Bill as to the 
nature of the functions of the Irish Chan- 
eellor. Sir Robert Peel, when he proposed 
that measure, was under the impression 
that the Irish Chancellor, like the English 
Chancellor, had the distribution of chureh 
patronage ; but there was not the smallest 
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doubt that that was a mistake as respected | 
the Irish Chancellor, for he had no share | 
in the distribution of ecclesiastical patron- | 
age. He was, in fact, nothing but a Judge, 
and the very reason that would apply to} 
the exclusion of Catholics from the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland would be 
equally applicable to their exclusion from 
the Irish Chief Justiceship. If this had 
been a mere speculative grievance he should 
not have joined in an attempt to remove 
it; but it could not be so regarded, for it 
was clear that the office of Chancellor in | 
Ireland was merely judicial, and one w 
which Roman Catholics at large might rea- 
sonably aspire. For these reasons he en- | 
tirely approved the Motion. 

Sm BROOK BRIDGES said, he be-| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesdau, July 6, 1859. 


Mixutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For North- 
ampton Borough, Lord Henley. 

Prbirc Brus :—1° Railway Companies Arbitra- 
tion. 

2° Locomotive. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Sir, the question now 
before the House is one which has excited 
very considerable interest throughout the 
country at large, as is shown by the num- 
ber of petitions which have been present- 
ed both for and against it; and that this 


lieved that the inadvertence, as it was | should be the case is not to be wondered 
called, in framing the Catholic Relief Act | at when we consider the number of endow- 
of 1829 was no inadvertence, but an ex-; ed schools which exist in every part of 
clusion which proceeded on a full know-} the country. The Charity Commissioners 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. | have, I believe, reported upon somewhere 
Considering, however, the feeling mani-| about 3,000, and the amount of their 


fested by the House he would not oppose | 
the Motion, though he felt he should have | 
been wrong in allowing his silence to be. 
construed into an approval of a total altera- | 
tion of the principles on which the great | 
men who were instrumental in passing that | 
measure acted. He believed they had | 
their reasons, independently of considera-_ 
tions arising out of the distribution of | 
church patronage, for the exclusion in | 
question, and that those reasons were still | 
in full force. | 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to | 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in | 
a Bill to amend an Act of the tenth year of King 
George the Fourth, for the Relief of His Majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic Subjects. 

House resumed; Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered tobe brought in by Mr. Massey, | 
Sir Wiiu1am Somervitte, Mr. Henry [erpzrr, 
and Mr. Poutarp-Urqunarr. 

Bill presented and read 1°. 

House adjourned at half-past 
Twelve o’clock. | 


ewe 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1859. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 

louse adjourned at a Quarter before 

Three o’clock, till To-morrow, 

Half-past ‘Ten o'clock, | 

Sir George Lewis 


annual income has been estimated by 
Mr. Horace Mann at not much less than 
£500,000. Now, from the nature of 
many of the petitions against the Bill, it 
is evident that the Church party consider 
it to be a measure directed against the 
Church, and an attempt to wrest from 
them the endowments which properly be- 
long to that Establishment. I, however, 
disclaim any such intention. With regard 
to very many, probably the great majority, 
of these schools there can be no doubt as 


' to the intentions of the founders, and that 


they were, that education, in accordance 
with the doctrines and teaching of the 
Church of England, should be given in 
them. Thus one directed that the Ten 
Commandments, the Articles of Faith, 


; and the Creed, should be taught; another, 
‘that the children should be brought up in 


the understanding of the Catechism, as set 
forth by public authority, the Psalter and 
Book of Common Prayer; and in others, 


‘the Church Prayers were directed to be 


read. Now, in schools where the founder 
has given instructions such as these, there 


_can be no doubt but that he intended the 


schools to be in connection with the Chureh 
of England; and I, for one, have no de- 
sire to meddle with them by the present 
Bill, or to attempt to wrest them from that 
Chureh. In proof of this, I may say that 


‘I was by no means favourable to the Bill 


brought forward in the House of Lords 
last year, which proposed to enact that no 
person should be disqualified from being 
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a trustee of an endowed school by reason 
of his being a Dissenter, as I could never 
see that Dissenters had any right to inter- 
fere in the management of schools speci- 
fically devoted to the Church of England. 
An elaborate petition from the National 
Society, copies of which have, I believe, 
been sent to all members, assumed that 
the endowments of schools had in all cases 
been employed in accordance with the 
wishes and intentions of their founders. 
This, however, is exactly the question at 
issue, as I deny that in mary cases of such 
schools as I now propose to deal with, the 
intentions of the founders have been at- 
tended to. Now, these schools—namely, 
those in which the founders have cither 
not said anything about religious instruc- 
tion or have only alluded to it in general 
terms, are probably in a minority, and a 
very considerable one, and they are there- 
fore watched over with great jealousy, both 
by Dissenters and those who are favour- 
able to secular or non-sectarian education. 
This feeling of jealousy has of late become 
one of alarm from the aggressive posi- 
tion assumed towards these schools by the 
Church of England, and this alarm has 
been heightened by the fact that the law, 
as recently expounded by some of our most 
eminent Judges, favours the position thus 
assumed. The law as it now stands, so 
far as I understand it, is this—that where 
the founder of a school did not in the deed 
of endowment use any specific words ex- 
actly defining the kind of religious teach- 
ing he wished to be given in it, but only 
employed words of general import, such as 
that the children were to be taught the fear 
of God, or the principles of the Christian 
Religion, it was to be assumed, looking to 
the period when many such schools were 
founded — namely, before the Dissenters’ 
Toleration Act had passed—that he in- 
tended to indicate that the religious teach- 
ing to be given in the school should be 
that of the Church of England, which at 
that time was the only body which had 
acquired a national status for the purposes 
of religious instruction. The law goes 
further than this, however, and says that, 
even in cases where nothing whatever is 
said in the foundation deeds as to religi- 
ous teaching, the feeling of the founders 
must be assumed to have been that no 
education could be desirable that was not 
founded on religion, and that the religi- 
ous instruction so assumed to have been 
intended ‘to be given could only be that 
of the body whieh had acquired a national 
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status for that purpose. Now, Sir, if 
these inferences are to be pressed to their 
logical conclusion, I do not myself see 
what is to prevent the Church of England 
obtaining the sole and whole control over 
nearly all endowed schools throughout the 
In confirmation of the view I 
have thus taken of the law as it stands, 
I will quote from the judgment of Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce in the case of the 
Attorney General ». Cullum, in which a 
charity at Bury St. Edmunds, established 
in Edward the 1Vth’s reign ‘‘ to the glory 
of God and of the most gracious Virgin 
coming to be administered,” the Master in 
Chancery drew up a scheme for founding 
a school open to children of all denomi- 
nations. A portion of the stated school 
hours were to be set apart for reading the 
Scripture lessons prepared for the Irish 
National Schools, but no other religious 
instruction was to be introduced into the 
school. The trustees were to appoint the 
master and mistress, no restriction being 
placed upon their religious creed. To this 
scheme it being objected that the master and 
mistress ought to be of the Established 
Church, and that Church of England teach- 
ing should be given where the parents of 
the children did not object—the Lord Jus- 
tice (then the Vice Chancellor) Knight- 
Bruce, in giving judgment said— 

“In my judgment this scheme does not pro- 
vide for religious instruction in the sense in which 
the expression ought to be understood. Its effect 
is, not that it does not provide for religious in- 
struction according to the Church of England, 
but that it does not provide for what I am able to 
consider religious instruction at all. If education, 
of course including religious instruction, is to be 
provided for, I apprehend it must be according 
to the doctrines and principles of the English 
Church. I know no other standard or guide to 
which the Court can resort. If educa- 
tion is to be part of the scheme, it is clear, in my 
judgment, that whatever may be the particular 
course of instruction pursued, or whatever may be 
the course as to the exemption of any child from 
any particular points of instruction, the masters, 
niistresses, and teachers must be members of the 
Church of England; and that no other course of 
religious instruction should be adopted than such 
as is in conformity with the Church of England.”’ 
Again, in the case of the Chelmsford 
Grammar School which was decided by 
Vice Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, that 
learned Judge said— 

“ After the arguments I have heard, and look- 
ing to the whole scheme, frame, and foundation 
of charities of this description, it appears to me 
impossible to hold that any school founded, as 
this has been, by one of the Sovereigns of this 
country for the purpose of teaching grammar, 
could be other than a school not only for teaching 
grammar, but also for sound religious education ; 
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and looking at the period at which these schools 
were founded, such education must have been edu- 
cation according to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Church of England. As regatds this parti- 
cular school, it is true the charter does not, like 
many other charters, state on the face of it that 
the children should be brought up in the fear of 
God, plainly indicating religious instruction. This 
charter makes no reference whatever to the reli- 
gious character of the instruction. But the omis- 
sion may be accounted for by the cireumstance 
that the charter itself is a grant of the lands of 
dissolved chantries, de. . 2. 1. 1 6 6 ee 

“ A great deal might be said in support of the 
proposition, that foundations for instruction of any 
kind, at least down to the time of Car. I., involved 
necessarily religious teaching—(p. 567.) If it were 
necessary in the present case to lay down any rule 
on that subject, the utmost I could do in point of 
jurisdiction would be to say distinctly that every 
child must be taught the Scriptures, and every 
child must have religious instruction generally ; 
and that such religious instruction must be by a 
master being himself a member of the Church of 
England. That, it is true, would involve the dif- 
ficulty as to Dissenters. But that diffi- 
culty must have existed in the case of the Bury 
School, and in all the other schools. It is what 
the Court has done in every case; and I cer- 
tainly shall not be the first to say that any system 
of education can embrace a true notion of educa- 
tion that leaves a blank in this respect, and leaves 
it open to a considerable portion of the school 
to remain without any religious instruction what- 
ever. It may be a very proper question for the 
Legislature to deal with, as in King Edward’s 
School at Birmingham, when the Legislature 
dealt with it as they thought fit; and I am in- 
formed that the alteration has acted beneficially. 
It is quite open to the Legislature to deal in the 
same manner with this school, 


I might have quoted other cases in which 
the law is similarly explained, but these 
will, I think, suffice, and I will now proceed 
to call the attention of the House to the 
way in which, as it thus stands, it narrows 
and defeats the intention of the founders 
of such schools, With this view, I beg the 
House to remember what was the main 
object of the founders of these schools? 
There can be no doubt but that it was 
useful education. No one will deny this, 
and I dissent from an interpretation of law 
which sets this, the main object of the 
foundation, and about which there can be 
no doubt whatever, aside, and in a greater 
or less degree defeats it on account of 
supposed wishes, or hints of wishes, which 
the Founder did not think of sufficient 
moment to specify in express terms. Thus 
in cases (and there are many such) where 
dissent in the district of particular schools 
has become very prevalent among the 
poorer classes, the education of those very 
classes for whom this provision was ex- 
pressly made is practically withheld from 
them, because the law infers that the 
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Founder must have meant to provide some- 
thing more than that which he had ex- 
pressly declared. To show how the mem. 
bers of the Church may, and sometimes do, 
conduct their schools, I will read an ex- 
tract of a letter which I hold in my hand, 
dated, February 14, 1859 :— 


“| fear there is no prospect of anything bei 
done in reference to what we call ‘ National 
Schools.’ Last week many pupils were sent back 
from the one in Whittlesea because they were not 
prepared to pay sixpence on Monday morning, in 
lieu of a penny, as they did not attend church or 
church school on Sundays. A penny per week the 
poor children who will go to the church on Sun- 


day, pay.’” 


Here, again, is an extract of a letter dated 
Fakenham, February 15, 1859. 


“ Harrison’s Charity is applied to the educa- 
tion of a certain number of boys and girls, and to 
the distribution of blankets among the poor. It 
was augmented by the bequest of the late Joseph 
Peckover, a member of the Socicty of Friends, 
Within my recollection, two of the Trustees were 
Dissenters. The Masters and Mistresses by whom 
the children were instructed, were both Dissenters, 
and no restriction was imposed as to the admis- 
sion of children. Of late years, the Trustees have 
been chosen exclusively from the Church of Eng- 
land. The educational fund is appropriated ex- 
clusively in aid of the national seheol in which a 
rule exists that no child attending a Dissenting 
place of worship in the morning or afternoon, 
shall receive its benefit.” 


These instances illustrate not only the nar- 
row spirit which sometimes prevails in the 
Church schools, but also the way in which 
the object of giving general education to 
the poor may be defeated by sectarian 
action. Now, Sir, I have no doubt but 
that those who are opposed to my Bill 
sincerely believe that where only general 
terms as to religious instruction occur in 
foundation deeds, the intention of the 
founder upon that important subject must 
nevertheless have been specific. I eer- 
tainly eannot arrive at this conclusion and 
I would, in support of my view, put the fol- 
lowing case to my objectors. Supposing a 
person in the reign of Edward VI., for in- 
stance, to have been desirous of founding a 
school in which religious instruction, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, should be given, is it likely that 
he would not have specified this intention, 
that he would have trusted alone to the 
status” acquired by the Church of Eng- 
land as a national establishment for reli- 
gious instruction to give effect tohis wishes? 
—it appears to me most unlikely that he 
would have done so—he would have known 
fall-well that the position then held by the 
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Chureh—as a national Church~was a very 
uncertain one; that it had been but very 
lately wrested from the Roman Catholies, 
that they were still a formidable and power- 
ful body, still striving to recover the posi- 
tion for which they had been thus ejected, 
and that even among Reformers them- 
selves, doctrine was by no means settled, 
as the followers of Calvin and Luther and 
other. sects disputed for the upper hand. 
Knowing all this, surely if he had been 
especially desirous to provide for the pro- 

agation of the doctrines of the Church of 
Rugland, he would have taken care to do 
so in express terms ; there was no law to 
prevent his doing this ; lawyers whom he 
would have called to his aid to draw up his 
deed, would undoubtedly have so advised 
him and informed him of the necessity 
(in those days much insisted on by lawyers) 
of being precise and specific in the ex- 
pression of his intentions. In looking 
over the Charity Commissioners’ Reports 
I met with numerous cases showing the 
care and precision with which these deeds 
were drawn up, and the clearness with 
which they often specified their inten- 
tione as to religious instruction. Here are 
the terms used in one of them. It di- 
rects that the Trustees should be ‘‘ some 
honest and discreet fitting persons of the 
Protestant religion, as by law established, 
neither Popishly affected on the one hand, 
nor fanatically inclined on the other hand.” 
The schoolmaster was to be a man of *‘sober 
life and conversation, and in full communion 
with the Church of England.’’ The boys 
were to be taught ‘‘to read English, and 
cypher,”’ and especially ‘the Catechism 
of the Church of England,”’ and to be in- 
structed ‘‘in the principles of Christianity.”’ 
While, however, a churchman could thus 
clearly give effect to his intention and pro- 
vide for the teaching of his own form of 
religion, the House must remember that 
before the passing of the Dissenters’ Tole- 
ration Act, this was not the case with Dis- 
senters, as they were prohibited by law 
from creating foundations for any parti- 
cular religious teaching other than that of 
the Church of England. Any Dissenter, 
therefore, at this period wishing to found 
a school, would most probably either leave 
out all mention of religious teaching, trust- 
ing to its being provided by the parents or 
ministers of religion of the sects to which 
the children might belong ; or would only 
use such general terms as to religious 
teaching as would provide for instruction 
im-the great catholic traths of religion 
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without indicating a preference for any 
doctrinal form of religion. The following 
is another extract from the Charity Com- 
missioners’ Reports, which well illustrates 
the precision with which such founders in- 
dicated their wishes even in the most mi- 
uute particulars. Over’s Charity, in Win- 
chester, provides that the mayor and alder- 
men shall have 20s. a year to drink a glass 
of wine in each year, on the day of the 
testator’s death. It was founded asa school 
for poor boys whose parents were too poor 
to pay for their schooling elsewhere ; they 
were to be taught to read, write, and cast 
accounts; and should besides learn their 
accidence and grammar, so as to qualify 
them for apprentices for tradesmen, &c.” 
Master not to he ‘‘a Welshman, Scoteh- 
man, Irishman, foreigner, or north country- 
man ;”’ beeause “his scholars should not 
be corrupted in their youth with a vicious 
pronunciation, or be taught barbarous 
English,’’ Here, however, no mention 


whatever is made as to religious instrue- 
tion, and there cannot be a doubt, as I 
think, that the founder did not intend it 
to be given, as the very care and precision 
of these instructions, as to minor points, 
naturally lead to the inference that he 
would not have left the important question 


of religious teaching to chance had he in- 
tended it to be given at all. 

My own attention was first especially 
directed to the position of Dissenters in 
respect of endowed schools by the Ilmin- 
ster School case, which was decided rather 
more than a year ago—it was that of a 
school in the parish of Ilminster, founded 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth. There 
was nothing sectarian in the endowment, 
and the surplus revenues, if any, were to 
be applied to the repairs of roads and 
bridges. The school was founded for the 
benefit of the poor of the district generally, 
who were to be given a virtuous education, 
and to be taught their duty ‘‘ to God and 
the King’s Majesty.’’ The trustees were 
to be honest men of the parish of Ilmin- 
ster, and no mention was made as to their 
religious opinions. For at least the last 
150 years the affairs of the school had 
been satisfactorily administered by trustees 
chosen, as it appears, without reference to 
their religious opinions, and matters had 
gone on smoothly and well, some Dissen- 
ters having always been upon the trust. 
About two or three years ago, however, 
a new. light appeared in the parish in the 
person of a new vicar, who objected to the 
presence of Disseuters in the trust, Soon 
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afterwards the number of trustees having 
dwindled down from eighteen to three, it 
became necessary to appoint new ones to 
bring up the original number. The three 
that remained chanced to be all Dissen- 
ters, and in making the new appointment 
the Master of the Rolls nominated twelve 
Churehmen and three more Dissenters, 
thus constituting the trust of twelve 
Churchmen and six Dissenters. The vi- 
car appealed against this decision to the 
Lords Justices, and the result was that 
all the Dissenters were struck out of the 
trust. Now this was very likely perfectly 
in accordance with the law as it stands, 
and indeed I do not myself see how the 
Lords Justices, governed by former deci- 
sions, which started from false premisses, 
could have come to any other conclusion. 
But this conclusion shows the faulty state 
of the law, and the absurdity of the in- 
ference drawn by it from the silence or 
vagueness of founders of schools. As to 
religious teaching in this Ilminster ease. 
Proceeding upon such inference it arrives 
at the conclusion (the absurd conclusion 
as I think it) that in the eye of the law in 
regard to religious teaching no Dissenter 
ean be considered as an “ honest man,” 
and trusted as such. Now, I ask the 
House, is it likely that Dissenters will 
consent to remain under such a law; is 
it reasonable to expect that they will sit 
down quietly and see themselves by the 
application of such a principle excluded 
from important trusts? I think not; they 
are quite awake to their position, to the 
attack which has been commenced upen 
them, and to the necessity of energetic 
action to repel it. The following letter, 
received by a friend of mine on the 21st 
instant from a member of the Society of 
Friends, will show the feelings entertain- 
ed by them upon the subject. I do not 
mention the name of the school alluded to, 
fearing that were I to do so I might in- 
dicate a vulnerable point of attack to the 
aggressive party in the Church. 


“TI forward herewith a petition in favour of 
Dillwyn’s Bill from the Trustees of 
School :” — 


“¢The Charity was founded by a Dissenter, 
and a majority of the trustees have always been 
Dissenters, but there is nothing in the deed to 
show that it is not a Church school, and they 
are directed to appoint a ‘ God-fearing Christian 
person’ to be schoolmaster, always preferring 
‘persons of sobriety, good morals, and character, 
who will pay strict attention to the morals and 
religious education of the children,’ so that ac- 
cording to the recent decision five out of seven of 
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the trustees might be turned out to make way for 
Churchmen.’” 

Now, in the measure which I have 
introduced in order to correct this infer- 
ence of the law, and which I hope the 
House will agree with me in considering 
to require correction, I have sought to 
enact that no endowed school or educational 
charity shall be deemed to have been found- 
ed for the purpose of affording religious 
education according to the principles of the 
Church of England exclusively, unless from 
the language of the deed of endowment it 
appear that such was the intention of the 
founder; and such a measure as this is I sub- 
mit to the House, one of defence against and 
not of attack upon the Church of England. 
I have also, following the precedent of the 
Grammar Schools Act, excepted from the 
operation of the measure the Universities 
{except the London University, which does 
not wish to be excepted) and certain large 
schools. I know that an objection is taken 
to this measure on the ground that the 
Legislature ought not to interfere with the 
legal interpretation of words. But for such 
interference there are abundant precedents. 
Thus in the Wills Act, 1 Vic. ¢. 26, such 
clauses were introduced. Expressions in 
wills which everybody knew to have been 
intended to give the legatees or devisees 
an absolute interest in property, but which 
the Judges had decided to mean only a 
life interest, are there legislatively declared 
to mean an absolute interest; and in intro- 
ducing the present measure I cannot do 
better than to quote the words used by 
Lord Langsdale in moving the Wills Act in 
the House of Lords, he said,— 

“Thave heard of objections being made to a 
legislative construction of words, but when a rule 
of construction which plainly violates the lawful 
intention of testators has been established in the 
Courts of Law, I know no way of correcting the 
abuse (for such it is), but by legislative interposi- 
tion.” 

Having now, Sir, shortly stated the case 
which exists for the enactment I propose, 
I would earnestly appeal to the House 
to assist me to pass it intoalaw. Even 
upon tbe narrow ground of economy I would 
ask that it should be passed. We are 
doing our utmost to promote and extend 
the education of the poor, we annually vote 
very large sums of money for the purpose, 
and these sums are steadily and enormous- 
ly on the increase. In 1855 the educa- 
tional vote amounted to £396,921, while 
last year it was £663,435, having nearly 
doubled in three years. Is it not then de- 


sirable that we should do all in our power 
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to save the public purse, and to make the | moving that the Bill be read a second time 
means of national education which already | that day three months. He was unac- 
exist and have funds especially devoted for | quainted with the doctrines of the Court 
that purpose, as available as possible ? | of Chancery, and he had therefore wished 
Upon the ground of policy and expediency | that the matter should be taken up by some 
too do I ask the House to assist me,—upon | of his hon. an: learned Friends who would 
the ground that it is not politic, it is not | have been so much better able to deal with 
expedient to allow a sense of injustice and | it; but as the Bill had been put down for 
exclusion to be felt by the great body | discussion at a morning sitting, their at. 
of Nonconformists in the country, number- | tendance was rendered uncertain, and 
ing, of one sectand another, probably a | therefore he had undertaken to raise the 
third at least of our population, and | question on the second reading of the Bill, 
necessarily engendering among them, both | that the discussion might be initiated on a 
towards this assembly and the Church of | matter of very general interest throughout 
England, feelings which we should all wish | the country, as was indieated by the num- 
to prevent and allay. More than all, Sir, | ber of petitions that had been presented 
however, have I taken up this question as | relative to the proposed alteration. As to 
I consider it to be an assertion of the prin- , the charge of the hon. Member (Mr. Dill- 
ciple of religious liberty, that principle | wyn) that the measure had originated in 


which recognizes the right of every man 
to decide for himself as to his religious 
belief, and which denies that any other 
men or set of men should interfere with 
him as to such belief, or subject him to 
civil disabilities for the exercise of that 
which as a citizen I claim to be a right, 
and as a Protestant I hold to be a duty. 
Upon all these grounds do I appeal to the 
House, and I do so with some confidence as 
I believe the principles which I thus advo- 
cate to be steadily advancing in the pre- 
sent century. The Test and Corporation 
Acts have been passed, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge have opened, and 
will, I hope, open wider still their doors to 
Dissenters, while even within the last year 
we have admitted members of the Jewish 
religion to a seat in this House. I there- 
fore ask the House to allow this Bill to be 
read a second time, and to unite with me in 
the effort which I now make to sweep away 
one of the relics of intolerance which still 
hang around our free institutions, inpair- 
ing their usefulness and disfiguring their 
beauty. I move that the Bill be now read 
a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he must admit that the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman had been exceedingly temperate 
and very fair; and he admitted that, look- 
ing at the Bill, and taking it by itself, it 
could not be said that the proposals of the 
Bill, as gathered from the words, were 
very extreme. He had felt some difficulty 
as to the course which he should take, 
and it was not without some hesitation 
that he had come to the conclusion of 


the aggressive action of the Church of 
England in reference to endowed schools, 
he could tell the hon. Member that there 
was a very general feeling in the country 
among those interested in Church of Eng~- 
land schools t!:at the imputation of aggres- 
sion pointed in the contrary direction :—it 
was the more general opinion that the 
measure was one of an aggressive character 
to the Church of England, and the Chureh 
was called upon to defend itself against the 
assault that was being made upon it. If 
the cases decided by the Court of Chan- 
cery cited by the hon. Gentleman were really 
such as he described them to be; if, for in- 
stance, it were true that a school founded 
by a Dissenter, and always administered by 
Dissenters, was in danger of being taken 
from them by the operation of law, and 
given to the Church, be(Sir Stafford North- 
cote) thought that an inquiry ought to be 
instituted. He knew not the law, but he 
was told by high legal authorities that such 
an abuse as had been deseribed by the hon. 
Gentleman could not really exist. He was 
told by some of his hon. and learned Friends 
that the Bill would in effect be nugatory, 
insamuch as the provision in the first clause 
was in point of fact a declaration of the 
principle upon which the Court of Chancery 
at present proceeded. He understood it 
was the principle of the Court of Chancery 
in construing the intentions of the founder, 
whenever the slightest ambiguity arose, 
to place itself, as far as possible, in the 
position of the founder, to consider the 
meaning of the language as used at that 
time, and to inquire into the past usage of 
the school. If that were so he did not 
perceive how the Bill could make any dif- 
ference, because the Judges would be just 
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as liable to misinterpret the intentions of| stitute a right on the part of any other 


the founder as before. It might be said, 
however, by the advocates of the Bill, 
‘Well, then, if you think the Bill will be 
nugatory, why do you oppose it?” Now 
he apprehended that a practical evil would 
arise if the measure were passed —that evil 
was, that it would generate a large amount 
of very mischievous litigation. There was 
a feeling throughout the country that this 
Bill would alter the position of Dissenters 
in regard to school trusts, and therefore a 
great amount of litigation might be cxpect- 
ed from its passing. When the hon. Gen- 
tleman described this as a measure of econo- 
my, he (Sir Stafford Northcote) thought it 
could hardly deserve that title when they 
considered that a large portion of the 
funds intended for national education would 
be wasted in Chancery suits and vexatious 
litigation. The Bill would give rise to 
false expectations, and consequently to 
great mischief. But he had another ob- 
jection to the Bill. It professed to respect 
the intentions of founders, yet its animus 
was to set them aside. He could under- 
stand that the intentions of founders might 
for good cause be set aside. What he did 
not understand was, how a Bill, professing 
to respect them, should indirectly neutralize 
them. [le looked to what had becn the 
proceedings of the hon. Gentleman in re- 
lation to this subject, to the four Bills 
which he had successively brought in, and 
to his able speech in introducing it to the 
House. It appeared that what the hon. 
Gentleman expected to do, was to make a 
change in those prineiples upon which the 
Court of Chancery at present proceeded, 
and to lay it down that the intentions of 
the founder were to be ascertained only 
from the language of the instrument found- 
ing the charity; and that they should not 
be judged by anything outside of it. So 
that if the language was ambiguous it was 
not to be interpreted, as in the case of 
other trusts, by a reference to the cireum- 
stances of the founder and of the time in 
which he lived, but by the bare meaning of 
the words. Thus, whilst the advocates of 
the measure professed to respect the in- 
tentions of the founder, they were taking 
a step well calculated to defeat them. He 
had a further objection to the Bill. Sup- 


posing it to be carried into effect, they 
could not sce to what it would lead. It 
was altogether of a negative character. 
It proposed to do away with the exclu- 
sive rights of the Church of England in 
certain-foumlations, bat it did not swh- 


religious communion. They would either 
get rid of religious teaching, and redace 
those schools intended to give ‘a godly 
education”’ to mere secular schools, or they 
would adopt the otier alternative—namely, 
that of maintaining what was called reli- 
gious instruction, but which would be utterly 
emasculated by being founded upon those 
points only upon which all religious deno- 
minations were agreed, whereby the whole 
spirit and meaning were taken out of re- 
ligious education. This measure went 
practically to oppose the best system of 
religious instruction that could be de- 
vised—a system that was supported by a 
large majority of that House, as well as 
of the country, namely the denominationial 
system. It was true they said that this 
Bill was not adverse to the Church of 
England schools in particular; but it was 
impossible not to observe the contrast be- 
tween the mode in which it was now propos- 
ed to deal with Chureh of England sehools 
and the principles on which the House had 
dealt a few years ago with the Dissenters’ 
schools, by the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. 
Parliament then defended those persons in 
possession of endowments, and. passed a 
law by which it was enacted that twenty- 
five years’ possession should give a title. 
If the hon. Gentleman feared that the 
Church of England had been lately taking 
the aggressive, and wished to oust the Dis- 
senters from these schools, why did he not 
introduce a clause that twenty-five years’ 
possession should give a right to these en- 
dowments? Such a clause would satisfy 
the great majority of those who opposed 
the Bill. They desired nothing better 
than that their title should not be dis- 
turbed, or their teaching ousted to give 
place to a system of religious instruction 
of the worst character. Although he ob- 
jected to this Bill, he, and those who felt 
with him, did not desire to deal with these 
endowments in a sectarian or monopolizing 
spirit. He wished that the Dissenters, 
without spoiling these endowments, should 
profit by them, and Parliament had already 
legislated with a view to carry out this ob- 
ject. He need not remind the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea of the many Acts that 
had recently been passed, which had had 
the effect of admitting Dissenters to the 
benefit of education in Church schools, and 
he should be glad to see an inquiry insti- 
tuted in order to ascertain how these en- 
dowments were to be made more useful. 





Sir Stafford Northcote 


The effect. of the present meaeure, ‘how- 
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ever, was not to make the endowments 
more generally useful, but simply to 
spoil them, and make them useless to 
the Chureh. .He would therefore move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
that day three months, 
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that is obviously not the question whieh it 
is proposed to settle by this Bill, The 
persons by whom this Bill has been pro- 
moted have made the decision in the Ilmin- 
ster ease the occasion for a vigorous assault 
upon those principles of law and eonstruc- 








Amendment proposed, to leave out the | tion about which there was no doubt in the 
word ** now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- | Courts of Law, In doing that, I am bound 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this Day to say, they have not been very strict or 
Three Months.” ‘scrupulous in the statements which have 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word | been circulated. As evidence of that I may 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” refer the House to a petition which has 

Mr. PULLER in seconding the Amend- been presented to this House from the 
ment said, having the honour to serve on ministers of the Baptist churches in the 
the Committee of the National Society, I county of Pembroke, in which they say 
have thought it my duty to examine this they are informed that it has lately been 
question, and must therefore ask the atten- | decided by the Court of Chancery, that no 
tion of the House for a short time. So far Dissenters can be a trustee or master of 
as my hon. Friend the Member for Swan- any school, the founder whereof has re- 
sea has stated the actual decisions of the , quired such trustee or master to be an 
Courts on the subject of Endowed Schools. honest and disereet person capable of teach- 
I believe he has stated them correctly; but ing godly learning. Now, Sir, if educated 
when he proceeded to deal with hypotheti- | Persons filling the respectable position of 
cal cases, I think I shall be able to satisfy | Baptist ministers have been made to believe 
the House, that he has stated that to be | that the Court of Chancery has declared 
the law which is really not the law. But’ any such nonsense, one cannot be surprised 
first of all let me speak of the Ilminster | that there should be some excitement, or 
case, out of which all this discussion has | that petitions should be poured in for an 
arisen. That case has been treated as if | alteration of the law. Of course I entirely 
the Lords Justices, overruling the decision | acquit my hon. Friend the Member for 
of the Master of the Rolls, had established Swansea of being a party to any such mis- 
some new doctrine highly injurious and | statement. He knows, as well as I do, 
offensive to the Dissenters. But the fact that the Court has laid down no such rule, 
is that, as regards the general law of En-| He knows, as well as I do, that, in deter- 
dowed Schools, there was no difference of | mining the charaeter of a school, the Court 
opinion between the Courts. The Master | examiues first of all the deed or other in- 
of the Rolls, equally with the Lords | strument by which it was founded. If the 
Justices, held that the Ilminster School | language of the founder shows his intention 
was a Chureh school, and he did not dispute | without any ambiguity, the Court carries 
that, if the trust had related only to the | out that intention, whether it be in favour 





school, Dissenters must have been excluded 


from the trust. The point of differenc> was 
this, that the founder having declared that 
any surplus which should remain after pro- 
viding for the sehool should go to the re- 
pairs of roads and bridges, in which Dis- 
senters are of course as much interested as 
Churchmen, the Master of the Rolls thought 
that that cireumstance took the case out 
of the general rule, and that, being a mixed 
trust, Dissenters were admissible as trus- 
tees, while the Lords Justices held that, 
the school being the primary object of the 
founder’s bounty, and the roads and bridges 
only a subordinate object, the character of 
the trust must be determined by the for- 
mer, and that therefore Dissenters must be 
exeluded. Well, that was a question as to 
the application of the law on whieh there 
might be a fair difference of opinion, but 








of the Church, or of any Dissenting body. 
But if the language of the founder be 
from any cause ambiguous, the Court then 
admits evidence to show in what sense the 
ambiguous expressions were used ; they 
ascertain whether the words had the same 
meaning at the time when the school was 
founded which they have now, and whether 
they were used in any special sense by tle 
party or sect to which the founder be- 
longed. They consider what the state of 
the law was at the time, and further they 
inquire what has been the usage of the 
school from the time when it was first 
founded. And this is a very important 
point, and not to be overlooked in consider- 
ing that hypothetical case which my hon, 
Friend put, and which appeared. to me to 
make a stronger impression on the House 
than any other part of his able speech. 
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He said that if a school had been founded 
by a Dissenter, and had been carried on 
ever since its foundation by Dissenters, or 
trustees, and teachers; yet if the instru- 
ment by which it was founded did not ex- 
pressly say that it was in trust for some 
Dissenting community, the Court of Chan- 
cery would consider it a Church school, 
and on an application for that purpose ex- 
clude all Dissenters from being trustees. 
Now, | take upon me to say that is not the 
law. I say the Court would look in such 
a case to the usage of the school. I will 
refer to two cases. The first is a leading 
case on the subject, the Attorney General 
o. Pearson (3 Mer. 400), in which Lord 
Eldon said, ‘‘ Where an institution exists 
for the purpose of religious worship, and it 
cannot be discovered from the deed de- 
claring the trust what form or species of 
religious worship was intended, the Court 
can find no other means of deciding the 
question than through the medium of an 
inquiry into what has been the usage of 
the congregation in respect to it ; and if 
the usage turns out to be such as can be 
supported, I take it to be the duty of the 
Court to administer the trust in such a 
manner as best to establish the usage, 
considering it as a matter of implied con- 
tract between the members of the congre- 
gation.” That that is still the doctrine of 
the Court, and that it applies to schools as 
well as chapels will be seen from the case 
of the Attorney General v. the Bishop of 
Worcester, in which Sir George Turner, 
one of the very Judges who decided the 
Ilminster case, said, ‘‘ There is some reason 
to suspect that this school (the Kidder- 
minster school) was in connection with the 
Church of England, but the evidence shows 
that the usage has been to admit the chil- 
dren of Dissenters, and in the absence of 
any positive evidence confining the benefit 
of the charity to members of the Church 
of England, I think the question must be 
governed by usage, and that the Attorney 
General is, therefore, entitled to have this 
restriction removed.” 

Sir, my hon. Friend has told the House 
that he has introduced this Bill not as an 
aggression on the Church of England, but 
as a defensive measure to protect the Dis- 
senters from an aggressive movement on 
the part of the Church. I do not fora 


moment question his sincerity in making 

that declaration ; but having endeavoured 

to show that the Bill is not required for the | 

protection of the Dissenters, I must add | 

that’ outside the walls of this House the | 
Mr. Puller 
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promoters of the Bill do consider it a very 
important blow to the principle of an Es- 
tablished Church. I need only refer to a 
speech lately delivered at a meeting of the 
Liberation Society by Mr. Miall, a gentle- 
man who, whether we agree with him or not, 
commands our respect by the ability and 
frankness with which he states his opinions. 
In that speech Mr. Miall, speaking of the 
Ilminster case, and of the Bill now before 
the House said, ‘‘he believed that the 
Judges of the law courts had interpreted 
the law of England according to the prin- 
ciples upon which they could alone inter- 
pret it, whilst there remained an Estab- 
lished Church. Even toleration was incon- 
sistent with the principles of au Established 
Church, it was only unsaying by one law 
what was established by another. Under 
these cireumstances they were making a 
most deadly thrust upon the principle of 
an establishment by standing forth and 
saying in regard to schools, the endow- 
ments of which might be said to have 
passed into a state wherein they became 
national property, they were as much 
the property of Dissenters as of Church- 
men.’ Sir, I believe that Mr. Miall is 
quite right, and that if this measure pass 
into a law it will inflict a heavy blow upon 
the Church of England. An attempt has 
been made to-day to show that the number 
of schools to which the provisious of the 
Bill will be applicable will be comparatively 
small. In reply to that argument I must 
draw the attention of the House to the 
language of the principal clause. 


‘¢ No endowed school or educational charity shall 
be deemed to have been founded for the purpose 
of affording religious instruction according to the 
doctrines of the Church of England exclusively, 
unless from the language of the instrument found- 
ing or endowing the charity it shall appear that 
such was the intention of the founder thereof.” 


Now, Sir, I very much doubt whether there 
is a deed of trust in all England in which 
the founder of a school has used the word 
*‘exclusively,”’ or any equivalent expres- 
sion. The founders of schools usually 
think it quite sufficient to say what they do 
mean, without going on to say what they 
do not mean, to be taught in their schools. 
The clause therefore, as it is drawn, will 
extend the application of the Bill to all 
the schools belonging to the Church. And 
what will be its effect? To interfere with 
and eontrol the reason and discretion of 
the Court of Chancery, and alter its rules 
of evidence and construction, and that in 
the most partial and unfair manner, Up 
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to this time those rules have been pre- 
cisely the same in all eases. The will of 
a Churchman and the will of a Dissexter 
have been equally sacred in the eyes of 
the Court. In the Ilminster case the Court, 
applying the known rules of construction | 
to the particular circumstances of that 
case, held that the words ‘‘ godly doctrine” 
meant the doctrine of the Chureh of Eng- 
land; in Lady Hewley’s case, by a similar 
application of the same rules, the Court 
held that the words ‘‘ godly preachers of 
Christ’s holy Gospel” excluded clergymen 
of the Church of England, and limited 
the benefits of her charity to Protestant 
Dissenters holding Trinitarian opinions. 
Now, it is remarkable that, of the four 
Bills which the hon. Member for Swansea 
has introduced on this subject, the two first 
had at least the merit of being impartial. 
Those measures were not confined to the 
endowments of the Church, but also em- 
braced within their scope all those of the 
Dissenters. But I presume there was 


some apprehension among the promoters 
of this agitation that such a Bill if pass- 
ed into a law would repeal, to a consider- 
able extent, the Dissenters Chapels Act, 
which was passed a few years ago, and 
by which it was provided that if any Dis- 


senting congregation had been in posses- 
sion of any chapel or school for twenty- 
five years they should not be disturbed in 
that possession, unless on the face of the 
deed or other instrument declaring the 
trusts thereof it should appear that some 
different doctrines were to be taught there. 
Well, so it was, that in the early part of 
this year the hon. Member withdrew the 
Bill which dealt equally with Churchmen 
and Dissenters, just when it stood for a 
second reading, aud substituted for it one 
which, while it did not touch the outside 
wall of the schools belonging to the Dis- 
senters, proposed to deprive the members 
of the Church of England of schools of 
which they had had exclusive possession, 
not for twenty-five, but for three hundred 
years, unless they could show that by the 
language of their original deed of trust 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
exclusively were to be taught. Now, as 
to the manner in which these deeds and 
wills were framed. My hon. Friend has been 
searching very diligently into the volumi- 
nous reports of the Charity Commissioners, 
and has produced to the House some few 
instances of school trusts framed with 
great skill and care even in the time of 
Edward the VI. No doubt there were 
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skilful lawyers in that time, and those who 
resided in London or in some large pro- 
vincial town might avail themselves of 
such assistance; but when we remember 
the comparative difficulty in those times of 
travelling and of communicating by letter, 
we shall rather expect to find, as we know 
to have been the ease, that the great ma- 
jority of the deeds and wills by which 
these small endowments were created were 
drawn up in very loose and vague terms, 
sufficient to show the founder’s intention if 
you place yourself as the Court of Chan- 
cery does in the position of the founder, 
and read his words by the light of con- 
temporary circumstances and subsequent 
usage, but not sufficient to show that in- 
tention if construed by such a narrow, rigid, 
and artificial rule as that which it is pro- 
posed by this Bill to introduce. Then, too, 
in how many cases has the original deed of 
trust been altogether lost ; but the schools 
have gone on notwithstanding. Public 
notoriety, long established usage, and un- 
disturbed possession have stood in the place 
of any deed ; subsequent benefactors, in 
many instances the clergyman of the 
parish, have enriched with additional en- 
dowments the old charity about whose 
appropriation to church purposes there 
never had been any question; and now 
comes my hon. Friend and proposes to 
wrest from the Chureh at once the old 
foundation and the added endowment, un- 
less it can be proved from the very words 
of the original founder that his school 
was intended for the ineulcation of church 
doctrines and of those exelusively. He has 
argued that the founders of schools in- 
tended for the benefit of the Church of 
England were the more likely to be care- 
ful in guarding their endowments by clear 
and explicit declarations of their intention, 
in that period of time which came next 
after the Reformation, because they knew 
that their Church was a new Church lately 
set up; but with great submission that is a 
view of the matter which, though very com- 
mon among Dissenters of the present day, 
did not prevail among Churchmen in the 
reign of Edward the VI. They considered 
the Church of England to be the same Chris- 
tian Church which had existed for centuries 
in the land, set free from those corruptions 
by which, as time passed on, it had been 
more and more encumbered, No Christian 
man at that time contemplated the possi- 
bility of a multiplicity of Christian churches 
standing side by side in the land, And as 
to the suggestion that a careful founder 
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would provide by clauses against such a 
reaction as oecurred in the reign of Queen 
Mary, it is surely sufficient to observe that, 
with an obedient Parliament at her com- 
mand, Queen Mary would soon have cut 
through the strictest clauses which the wit 
of man could frame. Therefore, Sir, I 
contend that in these early deeds of trust, 
you have no right to look for that explicit 
declaration of intention which you would 
expect to find in similar instruments at a 
later period, and that the Court of Chancery 
is justified in holding that founders of 
schools who, living at a time when one re- 
ligion, and one religion only, was allowed 
by law to be taught, expressed their de- 
sire that in schools which they founded re- 
ligious instruction should be given, must 
be cons:dered in the absence of all evidence 
to the contrary, to have meant instruction 
in those doctrines which had the sanction 
of law in exclusion of those which had not 
that sanction. But the argument does not 
stop there. I have said that the founder’s 
intention is the first thing to which the 
Court looks. If that intention can be 
ascertained, it is sacred in the eyes of the 
Court, whether the founder were a member 
of the Church or a Dissenter. But if it 
be impossible to ascertain that intention, 
either from his own language, or from con- 
tinued usage, then the Court of Chancery, 
considering, as Lord Justice Knight Bruce 
said, in the case of the Attorney General 
e. Cullum, that any scheme of educa- 
tion without religion would be worse than 
a mockery, and having vo other standard 
of doctrine to which it can resort, except 
that of the Established Church, requires 
that religious instruction shall be given, 
and that the teacher by whom it is given 
shall be a member of that church. Is 
there anything unreasonable in that rule ? 
That it is inconsistent with perfect religious 
equality, I freely admit. But so long as 
you have an established church, can you 
have such equality? You may have per- 
fect religious liberty, you may have perfect 
equality between rival churches and sects 
in respect of civil rights and privileges ; 
but so long as you have an Established 
Church, the doctrines of that church must 
have a preference in the eyes of the law 
over all others. That no other course is 


open to the Court is clear from the Act 
gassed in the 19th year of George III., 
for the relicf of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers and Schoolmasters, by which, 
after declaring that Dissenters who made 
certain declarations were not to be prose- 
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cuted for teaching and instructing youth 
as tutors or schoolmasters, it was never- 
theless in the third clause provided that 
the Act should not extend to the enabling 
of any person dissenting from the Church 
of England to hold the mastership of any 
endowed school, unless the same should 
have been founded since the first year of 
William and Mary, for the immediate use 
and benefit of Protestant Dissenters. 

Well then, Sir, having humbly endea- 
voured to vindicate the principles by which 
the Court of Chancery is guided in declar- 
ing the purposes to which these educational 
endowments are applicable—first, in those 
eases in which the founder’s intention can 
be ascertained ; and secondly, in those 
cases in which it cannot be aseertained—I 
must add a few words on the complaint 
which has been made that by the practice 
of the Court of Chancery Dissenters are 
in some cases excluded from being trustees 
even of those schools, in the management 
of which they had in past time been al- 
lowed to share without any objection being 
raised to their doing so. Sir, it is with 
great pleasure that on this branch of the 
question I find myself in complete accord 
with the hon. Member for Swansea. He 
has declared in a spirit of justice and can- 
dour which dves him the highest honour, 
that so long as any endowment is legally 
appropriated to Church purposes, he can- 
not support any proposal to invest Dis- 
senters with a share in the control of that 
endowment, and that for that reason he 
expressly declined to give any support or 
sanction to the Bill introduced last year 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley in the House 
of Lords, under which, if it had passed 
into a law, Dissenters would have been 
admissible as trustees of almost all the 
Church schools in the country, Such a 
law would have been altogether opposed to 
all the principles of equity. In its admi- 
nistration of trusts the Court of Chancery 
has regard —first, to the purposes to 
which the trust fund is appropriated ; se- 
condly, to the persons who are to benefit 
by the carrying out of those purposes. 
The trustee of the fund is only so much 
legal machinery for carrying out those 
purposes for the benefit of these persons ; 
and however honourable and desirable the 
office of trustee may be, no person can be 
allowed to claim it as a right or privilege 
to himself if his obtaining it will in any 
the least degree prejudice or endanger those 
objects for the sake of which the office 
itself exists. In the case of the Norwich 
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Charities (2 M. & C. 305) Lord Cottenham, 
than whom there never was a Chancellor 
more anxious to extend the benefits of the 
old endowments to Dissenters, wherever it 
could be done without injustice, said— 

“ The Master in selecting new trustees has with 
my entire concurrence, whenever the charity was 
for Church purposes, selected as trustees persons 
who were members of the Church of England. It 
has been thought proper that, when the object of 
the trust has been exclusively connected with one re- 
ligious party, the trustees who were to have the con- 
trol over it should be of the same religious party.” 
That that is a just and reasonable rule I 
ean hardly think that even the Dissenters 
themselves, when they have fairly consi- 
dered it, will be disposed to deny. It is 
very true that many cases may be found, 
in which persons who were actually Dis- 
senters have, on the filling up of vacancies 
in the trust by surviving trustees, been 
admitted to share in the management of 
charities which belonged to the Establish- 
ed Church. Nothing can be more natural 
than that such a thing should often hap- 
pen. The Dissenters in this country, to 
use & modern expression, are not ticket- 
ed ; in the eye of the law they are, except 
when they wish to claim any privilege or 
exemption granted to them as Dissenters, 
members of the Church of England, When 
the name of a respectable neighbour is 
proposed as a new trustee, it is an invi- 
dious thing to ask questions about his re- 
ligious opinions, and, knowing as practical 
men how these matters are often settled 
by the farmers and tradesmen of a parish, 
we can easily see how, without any great 
blame to any one, it has come to pass 
that persons dissenting from the Church 
of England have been admitted, not in 
their character of Dissenters, but simply 
as respectable inhabitants of the place, to 
be trustees of Church schools. But it 
would be quite another thing if, because 


there may have existed in particular | 


places, without any contention or discus- 
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Sir, the hon. Member for Stamford has 
already drawn the attention of the House 
to the negative character of this Bill. In 
the schools to which it will apply the doc- 
trines of the Church of England are no 
longer to be taught exclusively, but what 
other doctrines may be taught along with 
them, or instead of them, the Bill does not 
inform us. I listened yery attentively to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, but I could not discover that he pro- 
posed any substitute for the present sys- 
tem, except that from some of his obser- 
vations I inferred, that he is one of those 
who, to use his own words, prefer general 
to special religious instruction. I have not 
myself the smallest doubt, and I believe 
my hon. Friend is of the same opinion, 
that the practical result of his Bill will be 
to establish in all these schools what is 
called the secular system, that is to say, 
a aystem of mere secular teaching without 
any religious instruction at all. I am sure 
that that is the necessary logical result to 
which the adoption of the Bill must lead. 
There is no natural halting place between 
the denominational and the secular system. 
In voluntary associations persons whose 
opinions do not differ very widely may 
combine for the purpose of teaching those 
points on which they agree, leaving those 
on which they disagree for special instruc- 
tion at home. As an example of such 
combination, we may look at the British 
and Foreign School Society, in which 
Churehmen and Protestant Dissenters, 
coinciding in opinion to a very consider- 
able extent about the more important doc- 
trines of Christianity, have agreed to teach 
in their schools the authorized version of 
the Scriptures without catechisms or other 
special formularies. Well, that is a very 
useful society, and I heartily rejoice that 
the Dissenters have so good an organiza- 
tion for providing their children with good 

ut 





‘schools and well-trained teachers. 











sion, such laxity of practice, the Court! clearly that is not a basis upon which, ex- 
of Chancery were, in a suit for the ap-| cluding as it would the Roman Catholics 
pointment of new trustees, to appoint as| and the Jews, the Legislature could take 
trustees of endowments applicable only! its stand. Nor, if you once give up the 
to purposes connected with the Church of | denominational system, as it is called, in 
England persons who admitted themselves the vain hope of satisfying the scruples of 
to be Dissenters from that Church. I need | different sects, will you find any place at 
hardly ask what would be the feeling of which you can stop short of that secular 
Dissenters, if members of the Church of | system which, while it consults the feelings 
England were nominated by the Court to of all sects by striking out everything to 
be trustees of their schools; of the Roman | which they can object, gives real satisfac- 
Catholies, if Protestant; of the Jews, if tion to none of them, because it puts out of 
Christian trustees, were so forced upon | sight those subjects the teaching of which 
them, 4 they all consider to be the chief end and 
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object of education. Sir, this is not a new 
question in this House; on two former oc- 
casions have the advocates of the secular 
system endeavoured to force that system 
on the country, first, in our elementary 
schools in 1847, and secondly, in our uni- 
versities in 1854. On both occasions they 
were defeated by the decision of the House; 
on both occasions, I believe, that decision 
was ratified by the voice of the country ; 
and I am confident that, as soon as the 
real tendency of this measure is understood, 
its condemnation will be almost universal. 
We are told by the preamble of the Bill 
that its object is to throw open the schools 
to which it will apply to a greater num- 
ber than at present. Now, if the Bill 
is to take effect by substituting some other 
system of religious teaching for that of the 
Church of England, I ask what is the reli- 
gious body whose teaching will be more 
generally acceptable to the people of Eng- 
land than that of the Church ? I will ad- 
mit for the sake of argument, although it 
is known to be matter of controversy, that 
the Dissenters and Roman Catholics com- 
bined constitute one-half of the popula- 
tion; still it will not be denied that the 
members of the Church are vastly more 
numerous than those of any other one reli- 
gious community, and I will venture to add 
that the Church of England is the most 
comprehensive and the least exclusive body 
of Christians to be found within this realm. 
But if the Bill is to take effect by eliminat- 
ing all religious instruction, and substitut- 
ing the secular system in its place, then I 
believe that Dissenters and churchmen will 
be alike opposed to the change. I am 
confident that the religious Dissenters who 
have petitioned in favour of the Bill would 
not have done so, if they had understood 
that the result of its adoption will be to in- 
troduce a purely secular system of teach- 
ing in the schools to which it will apply. 
If there is one thing about which the 
people of this country of all classes are 
more especially anxious, it is that their chil- 
dren should have a good religious education; 
andspeaking generally —thereare, nodoubt, 
exceptional cases—but, speaking generally, 
I believe the Protestant Dissenters do, in 
parishes where they have not schools of 
their own, send their children without fear 
or scruple to the schools of the Church of 
England; and I feel quite sure that they 
would far rather send them there, to be 
taught the Bible and all the great truths 
which it proclaims, than to schools where 
they might receive, perhaps, very excellent 
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instruction in arithmetic and history and 
geography, but from which the Bible 
would be excluded. I must remind the 
House that the Court of Chancery, where- 
ever it is not restrained from doing so by 
the will of the founder, requires certain 
relaxations to be made by the trustees of 
church schools in favour of Dissenters, 
exempting the children whose parents wish 
them to be so exempted from the obliga- 
tion to attend the parish church or to learn 
the church catechism. In the wisdom of 
such concessions to the feelings of Dissen- 
ters I entirely concur, and to show the 
House the result of such a system, where 
it is honestly carried out, I may refer to 
an account drawn up some years ago by 
the present Bishop of Manchester of King 
Edward’s school at Birmingham, of which 
he was then the master. The governors 
were all members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the doctrines of the Church 
were taught in the school; but parents 
were allowed to ask that their children 
might be excused attendance during those 
hours which were more especially de- 
voted to religious instruction.’ The result 
was, that that exemption was not asked, 
except by a few members of the Jewish 
persuasion, although the school contained 
more than 1,100 boys, of whom about one- 
third were thechildren of Dissenters. There- 
fore I must respectfully ask again to express 
my strong conviction that this measure will 
be not only a most unjust spoliation of the 
Church of England, but will also be a posi- 
tive injury to the Dissenters, by substitu- 
ting for the present system of instruction 
one far less acceptable and far less bene- 
ficial to them. I will add only one consi- 
deration of a practical nature, and that is 
that the tendency of the measure will be 
to lower the character of the teachers in 
our Endowed Schools. At present many 
young men of thoughtful and earnest cha- 
racters choose for themselves the occupation 
of a teacher from higher and purer motives 
than the mere expectation of pecuniary 
gain. They seek of course a livelihood 
for themselves, but they hope in obtaining 
it to be instrumental in preparing their 
scholars for another life, as well as for 
this. But if religious instruction be dis- 
earded and a secular system adopted, those 
better and higher motives must of necessity 
be taken away, and you must expect that 
the general tone and moral standard of the 
teachers, as a class, will be lowered in con- 
sequence. For these reasons, Sir, it ap- 
pears to me that the Bill, if allowed to 
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pass, will have very mischievous effects, and 
I therefore beg to second the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Stamford, that it 
be read a second time this day three 
months. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have 
listened with much pleasure to the speech 
by which the Amendment has been intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), and I can assure 
the House that if the law as it now stands 
admitted of this question being dealt with 
by the Court of Chancery in the same 
spirit of liberality, there would be no need 
of legislation upon this subject. But it is 
because that power docs not exist, because 
there are artificial presumptions and rules 
of construction binding upon courts of 
justice, and compelling them to administer 
these charities in a manner which, if I am 
not mistaken, this House will not think 
consistent with public interests, that I 
think some further legislation is required. 
I may say, too, that this Bill is justified 
by the complaints which have been made 
by many Judges who have had to adminis- 
ter the law upon this subject, that they 
have been compelled to approve schemes of 
exclusion founded upon principles incom- 
patible with enlarged views and a sense of 
public utility. Admitting that there might 
be a necessity to alter the language of the 
Bill, that the difficulty of laying down 
precise rules upon the subject of whether 
Dissenters are to be excluded or not is 
great, still those are matters which can be 
considered by a Committee of this House, 
or, if it be preferred, by a Select Com- 
mittee upstairs, I will endeavour briefly 
to point out the necessity for some legisla- 
tion. There are certain artificial rules and 
presumptions which prevail in the Court of 
Chancery upon these subjects. First, it 
is assumed that all educational charities 
founded before the Reformation must now 
be of necessity confined exclusively to 
members of the Church of England. That 
is an arbitrary principle founded on the 
presumption that, as at that time no dif- 
ference of religious opinion was permitted 
by law, these educational foundations must 
be assumed to be intended wholly for the 
benefit of members of the English Church, 
in its then Romish form, and now to be- 
long to the same English Chureh in its 
Reformed and Protestant character. That, 
I think, is an arbitrary inference which the 
House, I hope, will not consider it desir- 
able to perpetuate. By parity of reason- 
ing the next construction, by which the 
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Courts feel themselves bound, is that all 
schools founded after the Reformation and 
before the passing of the Act of Tolera- 
tion must be administered for the exclu- 
sive bencfit of members of the Church of 
England because during that period no 
other form of religious worship was per- 





mitted. That, too, is an artificial presump- 
tion, which may well be got rid of. I think 
that both those principles were swept away 
by the different policy which was intro- 
duced by the Act of Toleration, and they 
ought not to be continued longer. The 
third artificial rule is, that where an edu- 
cational charity is established without any- 
thing being said about religious instrue- 
tion, or that the nature of the religious 
instruction is not defined, the Court of 
Chancery presumes that religious instruc- 
tion must be intended, and that it can only 
be given according to the form of which 
alone the court is eognizant—namely, in 
conformity with the principles and doctrines 
of the Church of England. There is an- 
other rule, which is more mischievous still, 
and that is if a school be founded with a 
direction that the schoolmaster shall be a 
clergyman in holy orders, the Court of 
Chancery will make no regulation concern- 
ing religious instruction, but will leave it 
entirely to the master. The practical re- 
sult of that is that the school may be pre- 
sided over for a time by a clergyman of 
liberal views, who may be succeeded by 
another clergyman holding quite different 
views ; and the consequence is that while 
one admits the children of Dissenters te 
the school the other excludes them, or that 
the character of the religious instruction 
as regarded Dissenters might vary very 
much from time to time. These are prin- 
ciples which are inconvenient to the public, 
unwise, and being invested with a per- 
emptory character, they are incapable of 
relaxation. The House has had some in- 
stances of the necessity under which the 
Court of Chancery has found itself placed 
to adhere to those rules; and I will 
mention a case that occurred while I had 
the honour of being a law officer of the 
Crown under a former Government, when 
I strove to introduce a more liberal admi- 
nistration of these charities. I refer to the 
Chelmsford Grammar School. A scheme 
had been prepared under the direction of 
the law officers of the Crown, in which, 
after providing for religious instrve ion ac- 
cording to the docirines of the Charch of 
England, it was proposed that ‘‘ no child 
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tious grounds object thereto shall receive 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures, or Cate- 
chism, Liturgy, doctrines, or discipline of 
the Church of England; provided that 
every such objection shall be made in 
writing in the first instance to the head 
master, who shall communicate the same 
to the Board of Management.” It came 
on to be discussed before Vice Chancellor 
Wood, who felt himself not at liberty to 
approve the scheme with that particular 
provision. A scheme was therefore settled 
upon an entirely different footing, and the 
result was that the children of Dissenters 
were excluded altogether from the benefits 
of the charity. In the decision upon that 
occasion it was laid down 


“That religious instruction being a necessary 
part of education in a grammar school, and there 
being reason to believe that such instruction was 
originally intended to be according to the doc- 
trines and principles of the Church of England, 
the Court could not sanction the insertion of any 
clause in the scheme exempting those scholars 
whose parents conscientiously objected thereto 
from receiving such instruction.” 


Here the artificial presumption prevailed 
that because the school was founded in the 
reign of Edward VI., the words ‘ godly 
learning and instruction” must be con- 
strued with reference to the particular 
tenets then prevailing. In the case of 
the Stafford Charities, which came before 
the Master of the Rolls, when it was sought 
to introduce two or three Dissenters upon 
the Board of Management, the learned 
Judge, although very well inclined to take 
a liberal and enlarged view, lamented his 
inability, having regard to the state of the 
law, to admit them; and it was held that 
a grammar school founded and endowed by 
Edward VI. is substantially a Church of 
England school, and that members of the 
Church of England alone should be ap- 
pointed trustees. If the House says it will 
adhere to that rule, that schools founded 
at that time, when there was no tolera- 
tion, shall be conducted upon a _princi- 
ple of intolerance, even in these days of 
toleration, then I admit no change is ne- 
cessary. But if, as I believe, the interests 
of the Church itself will be best served 
by not administering these charities upon 
such narrow and exclusive principles,— 
if, as I believe, the intention of the 
founders are not really to be arrived at by 
reference to extraneous cireumstances— 
such as the intolerance of the State over 
which he had no control, and which was 
wholly independent of his intention —then 
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I think the House will agree with me that 
some legislation is necessary. We acknow- 
ledge that if the intention of the founder 
can be shown without recourse being had 
to these presumptions, and that that in- 
tention was to make the school exclusive, 
then it must remain confined to the Church 
of England; but to take these founda- 
tions, and attribute to them a character 
arising only from the intolerance of the 
times, is not a wise rule of administra- 
tion, not conducive to the real interests 
of the Church, and opposed to all true 
principles of public policy and the dictates 
of Christian charity. These are the grounds 
upon which I conceive these rules require 
to be modified by the Legislature. Whether 
this Bill will be successful in defining the 
real evil and applying the proper remedy is 
a point which I admit ought to be regarded 
as open to consideration. I am not in the 
least degree desirous of abandoning the 
great duty of imparting religious instruc- 
tion, and my hon. Friend who imagined 
that would result from the passing of the 
Bill drew a conclusion which ‘is not war- 
ranted by anything in the Bill. All it says 
is, that religious instruction shall not in 
these general cases be instruction accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land alone ; but it leaves the obligation of 
accompanying education with religious in- 
struction untouched and unimpaired. That 
obligation might be carried out in a variety 
of ways, but at present the only mode of 
doing it was by teaching the catechism and 
the whole discipline of the Chureh of 
England. Of course, the practical result 
is that the children of Dissenters are ex- 
cluded from these schools. I do not con- 
sider we are in the least degree impairing 
the obligation to impart religious instrue- 
tion by saying that such religious instruc- 
tion shall not be necessarily of an exclu- 
sive character. The true difficulty is that 
which has been referred to by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford—that 
we should have satisfactory proof of what 
were the intentions of founders ; for it is 
equally essential to the Church and to Dis- 
senters that the intention of founders should 
be observed. The Bill proceeds upon that 
principle, but not admitting that intention 
shall be deduced from extrinsic cireum- 
stances wholly independent of the actual 
intention. The latter point was brought 
out in the Ilminster case. It is true the 
decision in that case was in conformity 
with the rule of the Court of Chancery ; 
but will not the House agree that it was 
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what it has been described, ‘‘ an aggres- 
sion upon the rights of Dissenters,” for 
Dissenters had been admitted trustces of 
that school for 150 years previously, and 
usage, therefore, which the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Herts (Mr. Puller) sought 
to avail himself of for his own position 
had sanctioned those appointments? The 
school had been governed in this way with- 
out injury for so long a time, and yet 
these artificial rules are so imperative that 
the Court of Chancery could not give effect 
to usage, and declared that the trustees 
must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land. I do think these rules require modi- 
fication. I admit we should always ad. 
here to the intention of the founders; but 
I say we should obtain our definition of 
those intentions from legitimate proof, and 
not ascribe intentions from extrinsic cireum- 
stances which do not apply to them. With- 
out troubling the House further, I may say 
these are the grounds upon which «he Bill, 
although open to criticism, does deal with 
agreat want. I believe legislation wisely 
applied will redound to the advantage of 
the Church of England, and in that spirit 
I shall give my vote in favour of the second 
reading, with the understanding that the 
language of the Bill will remain open to 
alteration in order to accomplish the object 
which it is intended to effect. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, that the 
subject which the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea had brought under the consideration of 
the House in this Bill was one the import- 
ance of which could not be overrated. For 
his part, having had considerable oppor- 
tunities of examining the question, he 
should have been very glad if, instead of 
introducing a Bill so open to objection as 
that before them, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had brought forward a _proposi- 
tion for an inquiry into what he (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) believed to be the only just ground 
of complaint that at present existed as re- 
garded the Dissenters in this country. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral held out the hope that in Committee 
this Bill might be altered to what it was 


not now ; but the second reading was the | 


stage of the Bill in which its principle 
ought to be decided. His hon. and learn- 
ed Friend had laid down two or three prin- 
ciples, every one of which might be made 
the subject of a Bill, but any one of which 
was inconsistent with the others. His hon. 
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been appointed without reference to their 
religiousopinions. Now, was this the princi- 
ple which his hon. and learned Friend wished 
to see established—that where there was 
no express statement in the deed of foun- 
dation the usage of a certain number of 
years should be a criterion with regard to 
the use of the charity in future? If his 
hon. and learned Friend meant to do that, 
then he (Sir Hugh Cairns) must observe 
that the Bill which he was about to vote for 
was quite at variance with his intention ; 
because, whereas there had been in this 
country for some hundred years a certain 
usage in respect to the construction to be 
put on educational foundations, the House 
was now asked to overrule everything that 
had hitherto been done, and follow outa 
new principle indicated by his hon. and 
learned Friend and stated in the second 
paragraph of this Bill. Therefore he must 
call on his hon. and learned Friend to 
* elect,’’ as the saying was, and declare on 
what principle he was going to proceed. 
If the precedent laid down in the Dissen- 
ters’ Chapels Bill were followed up by the 
framer of the Bill he could understand an 
application to the House to relieve the 
Dissenters in that way; or if he were 
going to introduce a measure for the ap- 
pointment of trustees without regard to 
religious belief in cases where there was 
nothing in the trust-deed to negative that 
course, that might be a proposition worthy 
of consideration by the House; but that 
was not the Bill they were now discussing. 
When the Ilminster case was cited the 
House should understand that there was 
nothing in the Bill which would affect the 
decision in that case. But what was really 
the case with respect to these charities ¢ 
There were in existence in this country 
a great number of educational charities, 
which were at first the results of en- 
dowments of such low amounts as £5 
or £10, given for the payment of school- 
masters—in these cases the Courts had 
held, whether rightly or wrongly, that the 
schoolmaster must be a member of the 
Church of England, and give religious in- 
struction in accordance with the doctrines 
of that Church. Year after year an in- 
crease had been made in the amount of 
those foundations by subscriptions, dona- 
tions, and legacies, made by various per- 
sons, on the faith of those schools being 
Church of England schools. So that in 


and learned Friend had spoken of the! many cases, what was almost contemptible 
great hardships inflicted in the Ilmiuster | at first had become by accretion a large 
case, where for 150 years trustees had! and important charity, the additions being 
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made on the understanding that it was in 
principle and practice connected with the 
Church of England How did his hon. 
Friend propose to deal with such a case as 
that? Why, he proposed to look to the 
original foundation deed, and see whether, 
according to a construction now to be in- 
troduced, there was anything to show that 
the charity was to be exclusively devoted 
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was einployed in the deed. It was in the 
power of the Legislature to modify any 
doctrine of any court in the country ; but 
it must be remembered that they could not 
compel one construction to be placed on a 


| deed when it endowed a school and another 


to the Church of England, and if that. 


should not distinctly appear, then the 


wishes of all subsequent donors were to be | 


disregarded, and their funds confiscated by 
applying them differently from what they 


had intended. Which principle, then, did 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Attorney | 
General, intend to adopt—for he could not | 
have both—the principle included in this , 


Bill or the principle of usage? His hon. 
and learned Friend said that the advocates 


of the measure did not desire to abandon | 
the duty of religious instruction. But, 


what were they to do if the Bill passed ? 


If Parliament declared that religious in- 


struction should not be given according to 
the doctrines of the Church of England 


exclusively, either they must give no re- | 


ligious instruction at all, 
must give religious instruction according 
to the doctrines of every possible sect that 
might be represented in the school. They 
could have no otheralternative. Instruction 
must be either according to the doctrines 
of the Church of England exclusively, or 
according to the doctrines of every sect, or 
there would be no religious instruction at 
all. His hon. and learned Friend, wishing 
to uphold religious instruction, would, if 
this Bill passed, find himself disappointed, 
for it would be impossible to give any 
religious instruction at all. The first thing 
the House should thoroughly understand 
was what was the principle on which the 
Court of Chancery had proceeded. The 
Court had never done anything so foolish 
and absurd as to coustrue the deed of 
foundation as implying something not to 
be found on the face of the deed itself. It 
took a deed founding an educational 
charity, and it proceeded on it in the same 
way as it did with any other deed—it went 
simply on the deed itself. But then it 
looked also at the time in which it was 
made, at the circumstances of the person 
who made it, at the use of words at the 
particular date, and having found that a 
word meant something then which was 
different from its meaning now, the Court 
construed the word according, not to its 


or else they ; 


present usage. 


present usage, but to its meaning when it 
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when it endowed an almshouse. The 
present construction must be changed in 
all deeds or the construction must be pre- 
served in all. In Lady Hewley’s case 
words were used of the most vague kind, 
if read as we read now. It was an endow- 
ment, ‘‘to provide for poor and godly 
preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel.”’ Look- 
ing at these words according to the present 
usage, clearly they would not exclude the 
Church of England; but the construction 
of the Court, by which Dissenters now 
hold the charity exclusively from the 
Church, was, that looking to the use of 
the words at the time they were employed 
in the deed, it was clear that they meant 
something different from what they now 
meant, aud that in point of fact they were 
intended to point out Nonconformists, as 
distinguished from members of the Church 
of England. And the Court of Chancery, 
acting on that principle, handed over the 
whole of the funds of the charity to the 


_ Dissenters, and deprived the Church of any 


share in it. Were the Dissenters desirous 
to undo what was then -done ?—because 
they could not maintain the principle con- 
tended for by the introducer of the Bill 
unless they did—they could not say that 
the Court was in one case to construe words 
as they were originally employed, and in 
another to construe them according to 
His hon. and learned 
Friend had referred to the Chelmsford 
case. In the case of King Edward’s 
Schools he said the Court of Chancery 
had decided that because they were insti- 
tuted after the Reformation, that upon 
that ground, and upon that ground alone, 
they were grammar schools for the Church 
of England. The Court had not done 
so. But this they had done. It was 
found that, with regard to some of 
them, they were raised on the founda- 
tion of extinguished Church property, and 


‘that with regard to all of them, there 


was the provision that the Bishop of the 
diocese was to frame the rules of the 
schools, and to superintend them as vi- 
sitor; and, consequently, the Court of 
Chancery said, when they found that re- 
ligious instruction was to be given, that a 
Bishop of the Church of England was to 
make the rules and be the visitor, they 
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held that the religious instruction must be | 
such as a Bishop could indicate and sanc- | 
tion, and, therefore, that it must be ac- | 
cording to the doctrines of the Church of 
England. Was that going out of the deed? 
He said it was not. It was finding the in- 
tention of the founder in the four corners 
of the deed, pursuing only a fair judgment 
in construing it. The first clause of the 
Bill now before the House provided that 
no endowed school sho ild be corsidered a 
Church of England school exclusively, un- 
less from the language of the deed, found- 
ing or endowing the charity, such should 
appear to be the intention of the founder. 
Now, if the Bill were without a preamble, 
and the question were simply whether the 
Bill should pass or not, he would not ob- 
ject—it might be allowed to pass with 
the greatest safety; for it simply declared 
what was the present doctrine of the Court 
of Chancery. But he could not accept the 
Bill, because its promoters said it was their 
intention to alter the law; and he said, if 
they altered the decision of the Court with 
regard to the construction of deeds con- 
cerning educational charities, they altered 
it with regard to the construction of all 
deeds. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had alluded to the Chelmsford case, and 
had given a reference to the extent to 
which in modern times the Court of 
Chancery had introduced what were call- 
ed ‘‘conscience clauses’’ into charitable 
schemes. He differed with his hon. and 
learned Friend as to the Chelmsford case. 
There was no doubt that the ‘‘ conscience 
clause’’ was not inserted, but the reason 
was that the Vice Chancellor, Sir William 
Page Wood, thought that the visitors had 
the control, and that he could not interfere 
with them. But the course taken with re- 
gard to ‘‘conscience clauses’’ was well 
worthy of the consideration of the House. 
The Court had given decisions in two 
classes of cases. In one, the founder 
had provided simply that ‘ religious 
instruction’’ should be given; in the 
other, it was expressly said that every 
scholar should be taught the Church 
of Kngland catechism. The Court of 
Chancery decided that in the latter cases 
the school was a Church school, and that 
every scholar must learn the Church ca- 
techism; and in the other, where merely 
religious instruction was to be given, that 
it was not compulsory to teach it to the 
children of Dissenters, and they therefore 
introduced the ‘conscience clause.’’ He 


would read a conscience clause—one set- 
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tled by Lord St. Leonards, when Lord 
Chancellor, in 1852, with his own hand, 
and after consulting the authorities and 
bestowing great care on the subject. It 
was for the Basingstoke School, and it 
was as follows :— 

“That religious instruction shall be given by 
the master by reading the Scriptures and the 
Liturgy, Catechism, and Articles of the Church 
of England, to such of the boys whose parents 
are in communion with the Church of England, 
and to such other boys whose parents or person 
in loco parentis shall not object to their receiv- 
ing it.” 

There were more recent clauses; and 
within the last year or two there had been 
raised questions such as that in the 
Chelmsford case, whether objection might 
not be taken by the visitors to the 
conscience clauses. There was no doubt 
that upon appeal to the Court of Chan- 
cery, when the foundation deed per- 
mitted, conscience clauses might be in- 
troduced; but he thought it would be 
desirable if, without going with each in- 
dividual case into the Court of Chancery, 
some general measure could be introduced, 
by way of amendment, perhaps, to the 
Grammar Schools Act, to enable, either 
through the medium of the Charity Com- 
missioners or some short and inexpensive 
process, such elauses to be introduced. 
This, to his mind, was a grievance, cf 
which the Dissenters might justly com- 
plain; but this was a grievance which the 
Bill did not touch. The remedy could, he 
thought, only be applied on a large view of 
the foundations, the rights of visitors, the 
existing schemes, and how they would be 
interfered with by the contemplated mea- 
sure. He thought it would be desirable 
that something equivalent to a conscience 
clause should be introduced wherever the 
foundation deed would permit this to be 
done; and if there were any cases in 
which it had been the practice to choose 
Dissenters as trustees, he would even be 
willing, supposing the foundation deed to 
be silent on the subject, to see the 
principle of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 
applied. But these things could only 
be done by means of a Bill in a form less 
vague than the present, and after due 
inquiry. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would not pass the second reading 
of this Bill, in order to have it converted 
into some other Bill in Committee; but 
that it would wait for the introduction of 
a more definite measure, or the appoint- 
ment of a Committee or Commission of 








Inquiry. 
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Mr. MELLOR said, that although he 
thought that the Bill was ambiguous in 
language, and possibly open to objection 
in point of form, he felt indisposed to vote 
against its second reading, since the ne- 
cessary Amendment might be made in 
Committee. The principle decided by the 
Dissenters’ Chapel Act was that where asect 
had possessed a chapel twenty-five years 
their right should be recognized without 
reference to the original foundation, and 
this settled a vexed question between the 
Presbyterians and the orthodox Dissenters, 
and did not at all affect the Church. The 
Ilminster case had been alluded to, and 
he was glad to find that the principle de- 
cided in that case was not defended by any 
one. In the reign of Edward VI., before 
the establishment of the liturgical for- 
mularies at present in use in the Chureh 
of England, two persons, inhabitants of the 
town of Ilminster ‘‘ desiring the virtuous 
education of youth in literature and godly 
learning, whereby they should better know 
their duty to God and to the King’s Ma- 
jesty,’’ assigned certain property to trus- 
tees, in order to provide “a discreet per- 
son, of good behaviour,” &c., as school- 
master. The deed then provided that the 


surplus should be devoted to the repairing 


of roads and watercourses, and also for 
the appointment of new trustees, who were 
to be “honest persons of the parish of 
Ilminster.’’ Here there was no question 
as to the teaching —the schoolmasters 
had always belonged to the Church of 
England. The simple question was, whe- 
ther Dissenters could, by construction of 
the context, be brought within the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ honest persons of the parish of 
Ilminster;’’ and the Lords Justices held 
that they were constrained to decide that 
this being a foundation established in the 
reign of Edward VI., Dissenters could not 
come within the denomination of ‘ honest 
persons.’’ For 150 years Churchmen and 
Dissenters had been joined in the adminis- 
tration of the trust funds, and the surplus 
funds had been applied to the highways 
and watercourses; yet the decision was, 
that although there was a very large sur- 
plus thus applied, yet that because it was 
connected with a trust for teaching ‘‘ godly 
learning’”’ they were constrained to decide 
that Dissenters were not ‘‘honest persons” 
within the meaning of the foundation deed. 
Anything more injudicious or more fatal to 
the interests of religion and of the Church 
of England than the conduct of the clergy- 
man who promoted that suit he could 
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scarcely imagine. The Charity Commis- 
sioners had been applied to on the subject, 
and they decided that Dissenters must be 
appointed, and two Unitarians were ap- 
pointed accordingly ; and yet this High 
Chureh clergyman, presuming that, upon 
technical grounds, the Court of Chancery 
might hold that Dissenters were not the 
‘honest people’? contemplated by the 
founder, raked up the suit. The Master 
of the Rolls had said that ‘this could not 
be called a charity exclusively for the 
Church of England. The school un- 
doubtedly was ; but the surplus of the 
funds was for highways and watercourses, 
and this could not be considered as an in- 
significant part of the charity.”” In this 
state of things the clergyman interfered, 
and obtained a decision of the Court of 
Chancery that Dissenters were not eligible 
as trustees. He (Mr. Mellor) did not think 
that any Gentleman on either side of the 
House would get up and say that this was 
a state of things that ought to continue ; 
and without endorsing at that moment the 
particular language of the Bill, he saw no 
reason why the House should not go into 
Committee on it. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House should re- 
collect that it was not very long since they 
objected strongly to the refusal of their 
opponents to go into Committee on another 
Bill. The supporters of the present mea- 
sure wished to make no aggression on the 
Church of England, but they wished to 
abolish that artificial presumption of the 
Court of Equity, by which, looking back 
to the period when dissent was not tole- 
rated, the intention of the founder of the 
charity was taken to be identical with the 
artificial presumption. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
should have had no difficulty in coming 
to a conclusion if of the two speeches, 
delivered by the late Solicitor General and 
the present Attorney General, he had only 
heard one and not the other. The present 
Bill professed to be introduced to mitigate 
the effects of certain decisions of the Court 
of Chancery, and two most eminent and 
learned practitioners in that Court, either 
qualified to guide this House by his own 
opinions, so entirely differed with respect 
to the effect of the decisions of the Court, 
that he confessed that he felt the utmost 
difficulty in coming to any conclusion on 
the subject, and he doubted not the House 
was in a similar position. As he under- 
stood, it was plainly stated by the hon. 
proposer of the Bill, who explained it in a 
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very conciliatory manner, and without over- 
stating his case, that he introduced the 
measure for the express purpose of obviat- 
ing the consequences of certain decisions of 
the Court of Chancery. Well, how could 
the House safely and prudently come to a 
conclusion on the Bill if two most eminent 
lawyers differed as to the effect of those 
decisions ? Under these circumstances, he 
thought that the hon. Members who had 
listened to the present debate must be 
anxious to know what was the precise evil 
which the House was called on to remedy. 
That there was evil was admitted on all 
hands. The late Solicitor General laid it 
down that there were evils which he would 
propose to remedy, admitting that when 
the decisions of the Court of Chancery in- 
terfered with the existing usage, and when 
they proceeded on such principles as that 
embodied in the Ilminster case, there was 
ground for interposition on the part of the 
Legislature. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman also said that he should be in favour 
of the introduction of some general mea- 
sure, which would enable the Commis- 
sioners of Charities to introduce ‘ con- 
science clauses” in certain deeds. These 


would be most important changes in the 


law, and they were recommended in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the late 
Solicitor General. Therefore, it was quite 
clear from the admissions made on the 
other side of the House that the present 
state of things as governed by the prin- 
ciple established by the Court of Chan- 
cery, whatever that principle might be, 
produced evils demanding a remedy. Still, 
he confessed that he felt great difficulty in 
coming to a decision on the Bill, as it 
stood at present for the consideration of 
the House. The decisions which governed 
the Court of Chancery in this matter were 
not embodied in any form to which that 
House could refer, and two learned Gen- 
tlemen differed so materially as to the 
principies which govern the Court of Chan- 
cery that it was impossible for a person 
unlearned in the law to reconcile their 
arguments, Under these circumstances 
he did not deem the matter ripe for the 
decision of that House; and he would 
suggest to the hon. Proposer of the Bill 
to consider the propriety of not pressing 
this matter to a decision at present, but 
of allowing it to be referred to a Select 
Committee, which, in the first place, might 
seek to ascertain distinctly the principles 
which governed the Court of Chancery with 
respect to the construction of deeds of 
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charitable endowment ; and, when those 
principles were distinctly and authentically 
ascertained, might next proceed to consider 
what remedy should be applied to the evils 
which were admitted on both sides of the 
House to exist. If the House should 
adopt that course he thought they would 
arrive at a practical conclusion more 
rapidly than by attempting to proceed with 
this Bill. He thought there was much 
force in the observations of the late Solici- 
tor General, that, even if the House should 
agree to read the Bill a second time, they 
would in fact be merely affirming a naked 
principle, and that they would go into 
Committee with the object—which he re- 
garded as most objectionable—of framing 
a Bill instead of passing judgment upon a 
Bill already existing. This course would 
occasion such delay that, during the present 
short Session, it was clearly impossible 
that a measure could receive the assent of 
Parliament. If, however, a Select Com- 
mittee were now appointed, the matter 
might be more speedily brought to a com- 
mon understanding, and there might be 
some hope that even during the present 
Session a Bill might be passed to remedy 
the most pressing and urgent evils which 
were now the subject of complaint. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, that if he could 
agree with the view which had been stated, 
that the Bill was intended to inaugurate a 
system of secular education, or an aggres- 
sion upon the Chureh of England, he should 
have no hesitation in opposing it. But he 
confessed that he could not entertain that 
view of the question, which was one upon 
which it appeared to be admitted on both 
sides, that a grievance, calling for some 
legislative remedy, existed. One point 
in particular he was anxious to call at- 
tention to. The marginal note to the 
third clause was to this effect :—‘‘ No 
schools to be deemed Church of Eng- 
land schools unless so declared by their 
founders.”” Now, if the Bill passed in 
its present form, it would work great 
hardship. In 1522, before the Reforma- 
tion, a college or school was founded by 
Bishop Foxe, who said nothing about reli- 
gious education, in the town he (Mr. Mills) 
represented (Taunton). The endowment, 
however, was so minute that the school 
was dying a natural death ; in fact, it had 
not a practical existence until five years 
ago, when a clergyman of the Church of 
England—the minister of the parish—re- 
endowed it, and it was now a flourishing and 
prosperous institution. In his deed of en- 
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dowment the clergyman had inserted this 
clause : that if at any time the teaching of 
the school should cease to be exclusively 
according to the principles of the Church 
of England, his endowment should go to 
the Somerset County Hospital. So that the 
consequence of the present Bill, if it were 
passed in its then shape, would be that 
the school he referred to would absolutely 
cease to exist. He wished particularly to 
call the attention of the hon. Member for 
Swansea to this point; but if the hon. 
Member pressed the Bill, he should not ob- 
ject to go into Committee upon it on the 
understanding that words should be insert- 
ed to meet cases of this nature. 

Sm ERSKINE PERRY supported the 
second reading of the Bill. He thought 
the Home Secretary (Sir George Lewis) 
had dwelt too much upon the legal difficul- 
ties connected with the question. He had 
attended very carefully to the arguments 
of the Attorney General and the late Soli- 
citor General, and he thought there was 
no very subtle question at stake. Here 
was a practical grievance, for which this 
Bill supplied a remedy. Recent decisions 
of the Court of Chancery had established 
that there would be no education without re- 
ligious instruction, and that, in the absence 
of provision to the contrary, that instruc- 
tion must be that of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Court had held that the words 
“* godly learning,” employed at the time of 
Edward VI., must mean the teaching of 
the Church of England. No such law 
would have a chance of passing the Legis- 
lature ; yet the Court of Chancery had in 
effect enacted such a law. Moderate men 
on both sides were pretty nearly unani- 
mous as to what should be done in this 
matter. They wished to prevent any ill- 
feeling on matters of this kind between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and to deal 
with the question not as lawyers or Church- 
men, but on grounds of public policy. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I think it de- 
sirable that the House should understand 
exactly the position in which we are placed. 
The Home Secretary has thrown out a 
suggestion that the Bill should be with- 
drawn, and that.the whole matter should 
be referred to a Select Committee; but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just spoken wishes to affirm the principle 
of the Bill on the second reading, and be- 
fore its withdrawal. Now before I proceed, I 
should be glad to know from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has charge of this Bill, whether 
he intends to accede to the proposition of 
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the Home Secretary? [Mr. Druuwyy inti- 
mated dissent.] If the hon. Gentleman 
does not accede to that suggestion, I will 
support the proposition for referring the 
subject matter of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee; but if he does not, I think I can 
show him and the House that he is asking 
the House to affirm a principle to which it 
ought not to listen for a single moment ; 
and that the Attorney General and the 
law officers of the Crown ought to be the 
first persons to dissuade the House from 
assenting to that principle. The principle 
attempted to be affirmed by this Bill is such 
an alteration in the law of evidence, as that 
it will not be applicable to all classes of 
the community, but to one class only. Now, 
I ask whether the Government are pre- 
pared to sanction such an alteration of the 
law of evidence? If the Government reply 
in the affirmative, I tell them the conse- 
quence will be that we shall have one law 
of evidence for one class of the community, 
and a different law for another class, and 
such a consequence has never been admitted. 
If, however, the Government state that they 
propose—as I believe is the case—to have 
one law of evidence with reference to this 
particular subject, applicable to all classes 
of the community—a law of evidence 
founded on the principle of the Dissenters’ 
Relief Act—then there will be no opposition 
on my part to such a proposition. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who last spoke said, 
that the object was to remedy a great griev- 
ance ; but the grievance he pointed out will 
not be remedied by this Bill. In the next 
place, it must be remembered that the 
preamble of this Bill does not coincide with 
the enacting clauses; and, in the third 
place, it must be remembered that the 
statements which have been disseminated 
throughout the country as to the nature of 
the decision of the Court of Chancery do 
not accurately represent the decision of 
that Court, and in consequence of the 
erroneous statement you are asked to 
affirm propositions totally at variance with 
the facts of the case. Even my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Mellor) has gravely told the House 
that the Court of Chancery has decided 
that a Dissenter cannot be a trustee for a 
charitable institution, because he is not 
“an honest man.” [‘ No.’’] Well, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman left the House 
to infer so. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) seems to imagine I 
am stating that which has not been assert- 
ed on the part of the promoters of the Bill. 
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But is that so? | the principle that usage is not to be exer- 
Friend quoted very nearly the words of cised in future in the interpretation of 
the petition, in which I find it stated, trusts. You are introducing this principle, 
‘that from the recent judicial decision which is contrary to the provisions of the 
in reference to the Ilminster School trusts, Dissenters’ Relief Act, and that too for the 
all Her Majesty’s subjects who are en-| first time. Well, I now ask the promoters 
titled ‘Protestant Dissenters’ are dis- | of this Bill, are you prepared to make your 
qualified from acting as trustees or ad-| first clause general? ‘This will test it. 
ministrators in all cases in which the Instead of providing that ‘no endowed 
persons filling those offices are required! school or educational charity shall be 
to be honest and disereet persons, capable |deemed to have been founded for the 
of teaching godly as well as other educa- | purpose of affording religious instruction 
tion.”” Now, that is the statement which | according to the doctrines of the Church 
has been disseminated throughout the coun- | of England exclusively, unless from the 
try; but what has the Court of Chancery | language of the instrument founding or 
decided # I speak in the presence of the | endowing the charity it shall appear that 
Attorney General, and of the late Solicitor | such was the intention of the founder 
General, who are better able to instruct | thereof,’’ will you omit the words “ aecord- 
the House on this subject than any other | ing to the doctrines of the Chureh of Eng- 
persons, setting aside the Judges, and I | land exclusively,” and substitute the words, 
say the Court of Chancery has simply de- | ‘‘ according to the doctrines of any religious 
cided that according to certain rules of in- | denomination or religious body?’’ No! 
terpretation which they apply to instru-| You will never do that. For if you do 








ments, drawn from the circumstances of 
the times in which those instruments were | 
executed, the inference must be drawn 
that a charity was founded with a given 
object, although, had the circumstances at- 
tending the foundation been different, it 
might have been decided that it had been 
founded with another object. In other 
words, the Court of Chancery has simply 
decided that I wish you to maintain as the 
law of evidence—that you must look, in 
the first instance, to the instrument creat- 
ing the trust as the evidence to determine 
the nature of the trust ; but if there is am- 
biguity in the instrument, or if it is silent 
as to particular points, then you must 
look to the circumstances of the time or 
to the usage which has gone along with 
that trust from the time of its foundation. 
The Dissenters’ Relief Act lays down pre- 
cisely that principle enunciated by the Court 
of Chancery which you are attempting to 
disturb, namely, that where an usage of 
twenty-five years has gone along witha trust, 
the trust is to be upheld according to that 
usage, unless there is anything in the deed 
of trust contrary to such usage. You are 
now asking Parliament to disturb or rather 
to reverse that principle. If you tell me 
you intend to do something else than the 
language of this Bill purports to do, my 
answer is, that nothing is more dangerous 
than to introduce Bills and get them 
affirmed by a second reading, which involve 
expressly one principle when you intend to 
establish another. The consequence of 


going on with this Bill will be to establish 








you will at once repeal the Dissenters’ 
Relief Act, and establish a law of evidence 
which is contrary to its name, it would 
exclude considerations of usage. Again, 
let me ask you, if you pass the Bill in 
its present form, what will you do with 
regard to Roman Catholic charities ? 
You have been obliged, year after year, 
to suspend the operation of the general 
law with respect to Roman Catholic cha- 
rities—and why? Because those charities 
were founded upon usage, and it is diffi- 
cult to apply the same forms to them 
which you apply to other charities. Will 
you in future establish as your general rule 
of evidence, that usage is not to be brought 
to bear upon the interpretation and con- 
struction of these charitable trusts, and 
tell the Roman Catholics as a body that 
not one of their charities can be carried 
into effect ? This is the result at which you 
will arrive if you affirm the principle of a 
Bill which will entirely destroy the law of 
evidence with reference to usage. You can 
settle the only practical grievance which is 
alleged to exist by adopting the sugges- 
tion of the Home Secretary. That practical 
grievance is, that ‘certain persons who are 
supposed to have rights in certain charities 
ean no longer enjoy those rights in con- 
sequence of the decision of the Court of 
Chancery Bill. If that be the case, remedy 
the grievance at once by an enactment in 
words which will have that effect, but do 
not attempt to do so by a Bill which it is 
admitted by every speaker will have a dif- 
ferent operation from that which it pro- 
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fesses. As reasonable men you must see | Walpole) also suggested that certain words 
that the proper method of settling the should be introduced into the Bill with re- 
question is to ascertain the practical grievy- ference to the Dissenting sects. I think 
ance and then apply a remedy; not toin- my hon. Friend will have no objection to 
troduce a Bill affirming a principle which extend the principle of his measure to the 
every speaker who has addressed the House Dissenting sects. So far as I know the 
contends will have a different operation | opinions of the members of the free churches 
from that which the supporters of the Bill _ of this country I believe they do not wish 
say it ought to have. I entreat the House | to apply any principles to the Established 
to adopt the suggestion of the Home Se-; Church which they would not be willing to 
eretary ; but ifthe promoters of the Bill have applied to themselves ; and if I am au- 
will not accede to that suggestion, then | thorized by my hon. Friend in making that 
I say we ought to refuse to affirm a/| statement, Ithink the right hon. Gentleman 
principle which must lead to most fatal, may fairly be called upon to vote for the 
consequences with reference to all cha-, second reading of the Bill. We have heard a 
ritable trusts if such a law as that, great deal lately about what may be done 
which is proposed should ever become) with Bills in Committee, and I believe that 
general. in Committee this Bill might be rendered a 

Mr. WALTER said, he did not wish to| very useful and satisfactory measure. A 
prolong the discussion, but as it had been, most curious state of things appears how- 
said there was considerable unanimity of | ever to prevail upon the Treasury Bench. 
opinion on the subject, he thought te I find on the back of the bill the name of 
better course, instead of proceeding to a| the Attorney General, and we have heard 
division, would be to adopt the suggestion from him a speech which was, I think, 
of the Secretary of State for the Home! conclusive with regard to this question. 
Department, and to refer the question to a! We have heard a great deai about ‘* har- 
Select Committee. [lis belief was, not | monious colleagues,”’ and we have heard it 
only that the Bill could never pass in its| said that a Government, in_ order to be 
present shape, but that it was not fit to go | strong, ought to be agreed upon all great 
into Committee. The Bill professed to} questions ; but I am very sorry to find 
provide a remedy for one grievance, but he! that, upon the very first proposition made 
believed that it would create a thousand | to the House, somebody does not agree 
grievances. The only practical grievance | with somebody else, and my hon. Friend 
which existed was that, by a decision of | (Mr. Dillwyn) is asked to withdraw his Bill, 
the Court of Chancery, certain gentlemen | in order, I suppose, that we may not have 
who were trustees of a particular charity, | the old spectacle of one portion of the Go- 
being Dissenters, had been removed from | vernment going into one lobby and another 
their position in the trust, contrary to the} portion into the other. I hope my hon. 
prescriptive usage of 150 years. He ad-/ Friend willdivide the House. He has be- 
mitted that that was a practical grievance; | fore him the example of the question of 
but the effect of this Bill, if it became law, | church rates. We know how that question 
would be to abolish the prescriptive usage | has been treated, how many impossible 
of centuries with regard to a very large | propositions have been submitted to us 
portion of the charities of this country ; {from the opposite side,—and we are now 
and he trusted the hon. Gentleman (Mr. | almost unanimously of opinion that the 
Dillwyn) would agree to refer the question | question can only be settled upon the prin- 
to a Select Committee, where alone, he be-| ciple of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
lieved, the difficulties and intricacies of the | Tavistock. [‘*No, no.’’] I regard this as 
subject could be fairly dealt with. a question very much of the same character. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I| wish only to refer to| You cannot deal with it by halves. You 
one observation which fell from the hon. | must admit the honest fair principle for 
Member for Taunton (Mr. Mills). The| which the Bill contends. J am sure you 
hon. Member mentioned a case in which| cannot keep matters as they are, and, 
he thought this Bill would create a griev-| although you may refuse to pass the Bill 
ance. It is quite possible that might be so, | this Session, I believe that the more the 
but Iam sure my hon. Friend (Mr. Dill-| subject is discussed the more likely will the 
wyn) will endeavour to meet that case by | House be to come to a unanimous conclu- 
the introduction of any words which it may | sion. IfI were to tell the House honestly 
be thought necessary to insert in the Bill. my precise notion, it is that the Bill will 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr.|not take anything whatever from the 
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Established Church. I believe, indeed, 
that the cases in which it would make any 
change whatever are exceedingly few, and 
these, as far as I can gather, are the opi- 
nions of the promoters of the measure. 
Generally speaking, in the case of these 
schools the appointment of trustees is in 
the hands of the bishops, of persons con- 
nected with the Established Church, of 
large landed proprietors, cr of corporate 
bodies of one kind or another; and this 
Bill does not propose in the slightest degree 
to interfere with the power of appointment 
which these parties possess. I believe, 
therefore, speaking generally, that if this 
Bill passes into law, there will not be, ten 
years hence, any considerable number of 
cases in which any difference had been oc- 
casioned by its operation. I do believe, 
however, that it would do much to satisfy 
the minds of the great body of the Dissent- 
ing sects in the country, who feel that the 
decision of the Court of Chancery denies 
to them the commonest rights of citizens. 
1 hope, therefore, that my hon, Friend 
will divide the House, and that we shall 
not see the spectacle of any Members of 
the Government calling themselves Liberal 
going into the lobby against the Bill. 
Sir GEORGE GREY: I must say, Sir, 
that after the course which this debate 
has taken the proposition made by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
with reference to this Bill seems to me 
very reasonable. I think the course of 
the debate has shown that there is a prac- 
tical grievance which requires a legisla- 
tive remedy. That is a great admission 
to obtain from the House. It was dis- 
tinetly and candidly made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns), and I was very glad to hear 
him pledge himself to give his assistance in 
devising a legislative remedy ; but I think 
it has also been established that grave 
doubts exist whether the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Swansea is likely to apply an 


efficient legislative remedy. Under these | 


cireumstances what my right hon. Friend 
proposes is that we should hesitate in 
adopting this Bill without further inquiry 
into the precise nature and extent of the 
grievance and the best mode of providing 
a remedy; and I think the proposal a 
reasonable one. I think the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 


Walpole) have rather tended to lead the | 


Tlouse away from the real question at 
issue. He says that the Bill proposes 
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| which the Court of Chancery acts. Now, 
| this Bill refers, not to modern educational 
trusts, in which the intentions of the 
founders may be clearly ascertained, but 
to very ancient educational trusts, some of 
them dating before the Reformation, and 
others at an early period of our history, 
containing the words ‘‘ godly and honest 
|men,” which at the time were necessarily 
| restricted to members of the Established 
Church, as they were used at a time when 
|the numerous classes of Dissenters had 
no existence. These educational trusts 
were, in fact, intended to benefit the whole 
community, because the Church then em- 
braced the whole community. But in the 
lapse of centuries the circumstances of 
the country in this respect have widely 
changed, and in the spirit of these ancient 
foundations other religious denominations 
have a claim to share the benefits of 
these educational grants where there are 
no express words showing an intention 
to limit the application of the endow- 
ments. When, therefore, the petition, 
which has been referred to, points out that 
the Dissenter is excluded from any share 
in the administration of these trusts, be- 
cause it is required that the trustees should 
be ‘‘ godly and honest,’’ it states what is 
perfectly true with reference to educa- 
tional establishments founded in the time 
of Edward VI., when those words bore a 
construction which was then necessarily 
placed upon them, but which could not be 
put upon them now. I think the House has 
shown in the course of this debate that it 
'is willing to entertain the claim now put 
forward on the part of Dissenters upon 
this general ground. I have great doubt 
whether the Bill in its present form would 
really effect the object it is intended to ac- 
complish. I think some inquiry is neces- 
sary, and the question is whether we shauld 
have such inquiry before we assent to the 
| principle of the Bill, or whether the Bill 
should be read a second time and be then 
referred to a Select Committee. The dif- 
ference between us is thus reduced to an 
) almost infinitesimal degree. I should hope 
there will be no division, but although I 
think the Bill would require very consider- 
able amendment in Committee, I am dis- 
posed to vote for a second reading, if the 
hon. Gentleman who has charge of it 
presses for a vote on its principle. It 
may then be referred to the considera- 
tion of a Select Committee, which I think 
might usefully inquire into the position of 
endowed schools and educational charities, 
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with reference to the effect of the recent 
decision of the Court of Chancery. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet who had 
just addressed the House seemed to leave 
in doubt what was the recommendation or 
decision at which the Government had 
arrived. Should the House agree, as he 
trusted it would, to negative the question 
that the Bill be ‘“‘now’’ read a second 
time, Gentlemen on that, the Opposition, 
side of the House would be prepared to 
substitute for the Amendment to read the 
Bill a second time that day three months 
words to this effect—that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire how far, 
having regard to usage and the declared 
trusts of foundations, the educational chari- 
ties of England and Wales could be made 
available for the education of the children 
of persons dissenting from the doctrine and 
discipline of the Chureh of England. Ue 
believed that a proposal of that nature 
would meet the equity and justice of the 
case, and he hoped it would be supported 
by both sides of the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as my constituents naturally 
feel a deep interest in this question, I trust 
I may be allowed very briefly to state my 
opinions on the subject. A distinction 
without a difference is commonly thought 
to be an absurd thing, and I think a divi- 
sion without a difference is much worse. I 
may safely say, after listening to a debate 
of three or four hours, that there has been 


a general concurrence of opinion—so far | 
as opinions have been definitely expressed | 


—on both sides of the House. The late 
Solicitor General (Sir Hugh Cairns) has 
made a double admission, or rather a double 
statement, that the law requires amend- 
ment. In his opinion, if 1 understood him 
correctly, there ought to be some statutory 
affirmation of the principle of usage as ap- 
plicable to endowed schools and educational 
charities, and he also thinks that in lieu 
of the cumbrous, uncertain, and somewhat 
hazardous process of procuring what are 
called ‘‘ conscience clauses’’ in particular, 
some general law should be established by 
the Legislature. These are admissions on 
the opposite side, and I have not heard on 
this side anything more definite in its 


terms or that has gone beyond these ad- | 


missions. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham has spoken of the great principle 
asserted by this Bill, and he seems to think 
the vote of the Members of the Govern- 
ment ought to be determined, not with re- 


Sir George Grey 
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ference to the particular merits of the 
measure, but rather by the political title 
which the Government is supposed to bear, 
Now, I do not see in this measure the ele- 
ments of party difference ; because the 
hon, and learned Gentleman who is entitled 
to speak on behalf of the party with which 
he acts substantially concurs with every 
hon. Member who has spoken on this side 
the House. In point of fact, we have re- 
duced our difference to the narrowest limits, 
On the one side it is argued that a Com- 
mittee ought to be appointed to inquire 
into the subjeet, and on the other side it is 
admitted that a Committee ought to be 
appointed to inquire into the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham says, ‘‘ Let 
us go into Committee on the Bill, because 
it is susceptible of amendment,’’ and he 
adds with great significance, ‘‘ We have 
been told lately that a great deal can be 
done with a Bill in Committee.” It is 
quite true we were told that many things 
might be done in Committee with a Bill ; 
but a majority of the House decided that 
they should not be done, and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was one of the 
majority who supported that decision. It 
is admitted, on the one hand, that if the 
Bill goes into Committee its character 
must be very materially altered ; and, so 
far as an anticipation can be formed, I| 
think it is very unlikely that the only im- 
portant enacting clause of the measure 
would survive the operations of a Com- 
mittee. My noble Friend who spoke last 
(Lord John Manners) stated that if the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill 
were negatived he would be ready to move 
for a Committee of Inquiry. I would 
therefore suggest that the proposal to read 
the Bill a second time this day three months 
should be withdrawn. It would then still 
be open to those who wished to negative 
the second reading now to do so; and the 
desire being, no doubt, to remove real dif- 
ficulties out of the way, and to recognize 
reasonable objections, those who might 
not, perhaps, be ready to agree to the se- 
cond reading of this Bill now ought not to 
be made to vote for its absolute rejection, 
which might be interpreted into a denial 
that there was any necessity for legislation 
at all. The question is whether there is 
to be a Committee on the Bill or a Com- 
mittee on the whole subject. I cannot 
but admit, wholly apart from any question 
of party polities or even of the merits of 
this immediate subject, that there is the 
greatest foree in the objection of those who 
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say it is a bad and inconvenient practice, 
with reference simply to the rules of the 
House of Commons, to affirm Bills on the 
second reading, with the view of going into 
Committee to consider provisions which 
you anticipate will there probably undergo 
total alteration. It appears to me that the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary is the one most convenient to all 
parties. I trust we shall not be obliged, 
on the one hand, to appear to resist a pro- 
posal so reasonable, or on the other to 
deny the necessity for legislation, which 
every speaker has admitted. But in an- 
swer to the appeal that has been made, so 
far as I am concerned, I must say, think- 
ing my right hon. Friend’s suggestion the 
best, it is my intention to abide by it. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to guard himself 
and hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House from being supposed to assent to 
the proposition that a grievance had been 
proved in this case. He was, however, 
quite disposed to inquire into the facts, 
and see whether there was a grievance or 
not. The facts had been so much con- 
troverted by great lawyers on both sides 
of the House that he was unable to satisfy 
his mind as to what was really the effect 
of the decision which was said to have 
raised all this question. So obscure was 
this matter that since the House met in 
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schools now in dispute, and which he de- 
nied belonged to the Church of England. 
In answer to the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University, he could only en- 
dorse what the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had said—namely, that though 
he should like to see them first, he should 
be happy to accept such clauses as would 
prevent Dissenters from having any excep- 
tional or undue preference over Church- 
men. As to the suggestion of the Home 
Secretary, that he should postpone or 
withdraw the Bill, he could only say that 
the regular mode was to determine first on 
what principle they should proceed, and 
then consider how they were to carry it 
out. After deciding on the principle he 
was quite ready to go into Committee ; 
and he thought the Bill, as it now stood, 
might be susceptible of improvement or 
amendment. His object was to put Church- 
men and Dissenters as nearly as possible 
on a footing of religious equality. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had said that his Bill was little else 
than the assertion of a naked principle. 
That principle had been illustrated by the 
hon. Seconder of the Amendment who said 
that so long as the Church of England 
maintained its present national status a 
Dissenter was not in fact upon a par of 
religious equality with a Churchman. He 


February the author of this measure had | wished so far as it was practicable to dimi- 
produced three essentially different ver- | nish that inequality, and he was particular- 
sions of his own Bill. The hon. Gentleman | ly desirous of testing the opinions of the 
had told them he did not want—that, on! Government in regard to that principle, in 
the contrary, it would be very objection- | order that he might determine whether or 
able—-to have Dissenting trustees for aj not he could give them his hearty sup- 


Church of England school. 
edition of this Bill, however, he had pro- 
posed to do that very thing. [Mr, Diit- 
wry dissented.] The hon. Member might 
shake his head, but it was provided in 
No. 2 Bill that no person should be deem- 
ed incompetent to act as feoffee or trus- 
tee of a school by reason of his dissent 
from the doctrines of the Church. When, 
therefore, they had three Bills placed be- 
fore them in the space of four or five 
months, all differing widely in their terms, 
and when no two lawyers exactly agreed 
as to what the grievance was which they 
had to cure, it was impossible to assent to 
the second reading of this measure. He 
trusted that the recommendation of the 
Home Secretary would be adopted. 

Mr. DILLWYN, in reply, said the por- 
tion of No. 2 Bill which the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire had referred to, 
applied to the very class of endowed 





In the second | port. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 210; Noes 
192: Majority 18. 


List of the Aves. 


Adam, W.G.F.L. P. Bethell, Sir R. 
Agar-Ellis, hon, Biggs, J. 

Agnew, Sir A. Black, A. 

Alcock, T. Bonham-Carter, J. 
Angerstein, W. Bouverie, rt. hon, E, P. 
Ashley, Lord Bouverie, hon. P. P. 
Ayrton, A. S. Bowyer, G. 
Bagwell, J. Brady, J. 

Bailey, C. Brand, hon. H. 
Baines, E. Bright, J. 

Ball, E. Briscoe, J. I. 
Baring, rt. hon. SirF.T, Bristow, A. R. 
Baxter, W. E,. Brocklehurst, J. 
Bazley, T. Browne, Lord J. T. 
Beale, S. Bruce, H. A. 
Beamish, F. B. Buchanan, W. 
Beaumont, W. B. Buller, J. W. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. Butler, C. 8, 
Berkeley, Col. F.W. F. Butt, I. 
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Buxton, C. 
Caird, J. 


Calthorpe, hon, F, H. 


W. G 
Cavendish, a W. 
Cayley, E. S 
Clay, J. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Col. 
Clinton, Lord R. 
Clive, G. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coningham, W. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, F. 
Dalglish R. 
Davey, R. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davie, Col, F. 
Denison, hon. W. 
Divett, E. 
Dodson, J. G. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Dunbar, Sir W. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dundas, F. 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Esmonde, J. 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewart, J.C. 
Ewing, H. E. C. 
Fenwick, H. 
Ferguson, Col. 
FitzRoy, rt. hon. H. 
Foley, J. H. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C 
Foster, W. O. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Fox, W. J. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gavin, Major 
Gilpin, C. 
Gower, hon. F, L. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Grenfell, C. P. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. 

Gurdon, B. 
Hadfield, G. 
Handley, J. 
Hankey, T. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hartington, Marq. 


Headlam, rt. hon, T. E. 


Heneage, G. F. 
Henley, Lord 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 
Ingram, H. 
James, E, J. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keating, Sir H. S. 
Kershaw, J. 


Endowed 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Laing, 

Langston, J. Il. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawson, W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W, H. 
Lee, W. 

Levinge, Sir R. 


Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C. 


Lindsay, W. S. 

Locke, John 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 

M‘Cann, J. 

Mackie, J. 

Mackinnon, Wm, Alex. 
(Lymington) 

M‘Mahon, P. 

Martin, P. W. 

Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 

Matheson, A. 

Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Mitchell, T. A. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, A 

Monk, C.J. 

Monsell, rt. hon. W. 

Morris, D. 

Noble, J. W. 

Norris, J. T. 

North, F, 

O’Connell, Capt. D. 

Ogilvy, Sir J. 

Onslow, G. 

Packe, G. H. 

Paget, C. 

Paxton Sir J. 

Pease, H. 

Peto, Sir 8. M. 

Pigott, F. 

Pilkington, J. 

Pinney, Col. 

Pollard-Urquhart, W. 

Portman, hon. W. I. B. 

Pryse, E. L. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 

Ricardo, O. 

Ridley, G. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 

Robertson, D. 

Roupell, W. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, F. W. 


Schenley, E. W. H. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir,W. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheridan, H. B, 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, A. 


Somerville, rt. hon, Sir 


W. M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, J. 
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Steel, J. 

Steuart, A. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sturt, N. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Talbot, C.R. M. 
Taylor, H. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Vivian, H.-H. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B, 
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Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, Col. L. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, rt. hn. J. 
Winnington, Sir T. E, 
Wise, 

Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wynne, C.G 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Perry, Sir T, E. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 


Arbuthnott, hon. Gen, 
Astell, J. H. 

Baring, H. B. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Blackburn, P. 

Booth, Sir R. G. 
Botfield, B. 

Bovill, W. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bruce, Major C. 
Bruen, H. 

Buckley, Gen. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cartwright, Col. 
Churchill, Lord A, S. 


Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B, 


Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. Col. 
Cooper, C. W. 

Curzon, Viset. 
Dawson, R, P. 
Deedes, W 

Dickson, Col. 

Du Cane, C, 
Duncombe, hon, W. E. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

Dutton, hon, R. II. 
Earle, R. A. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G 
Egerton, hn. A. F. 
Egerton, hn. W. 
Elmley, Visct. 
Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 
Emlyn, Visct. 


Estcourt, rt. hn. T. H.S. 


Euston, Earl of 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Forester, rt. hon, Col. 
Freeland, H. W. 
Galway, Visct. 

Gard, R. S. 

Garnett, W. J. 


George, J. 
Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gordon, 0. W. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Greenall, G. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gray, Capt. 
Griffith, C, D. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanbury, hon. Capt. 
Hardy, G 
Hartopp, E. B. 
Hassard, M. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 
Ilerbert, Col. P. 
Hervey, Lord A, 
Ileygate, Sir F, W. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Tlill, hon. R. C. 
Hoare, J. 
Holdford, R. S. 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Humberston, P. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Capt. 
Joliffe, rt. hon. Sir W 
G. Il. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 


Knatchbull, W, F. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Knox, hon. Major S. 
Leeke, Sir H. 
Lefroy, A 
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Rolt, J. 

Salt, T. 

Selwyn, C, J. 
Seymer, it. K. 
Sibthorp, Major 
Smith, Sir F. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stuart, Major W. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Stracey, Sir H. 
Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Taylor, Col. 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Thynne, Lord H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Upton, hon. Ger. - 
Valletort, Visct. 
Vance, J. 
Vandeleur, Col. 
Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8, H. 
Walter, J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Col. 
Wyndham, Gen. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynne, W. W. E. 
Yorke, hon, E. T, 
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Legh, W. J. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Long, R. P 

Long, W. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, hon, Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. F, 
Macaulay, K. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Miles, Sir W. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R, 
Moody, C, A. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, hon, Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
Newark, Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Overend, W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakenham, Col. 
Palk, L. 

Papillon, P. O. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col, W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Gen, 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Potts, G. 

Powys, L. P. 
Pritchard, J. 
Quinn, P. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rogers, J. J. 


TELLERS. 
Northcote, Sir S. 
Puller, C. W. G. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS inquired what 
course the Government intended to pursue 
ao to the future stages of this 

Ui 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the course 
he proposed to take was in entire accordance 
with the suggestion he had already made. 
Instead of the Bill being submitted to a 
Committee of the whole House, he thought 
it ought to be sent to a Select Committee. 
He therefore now begged to move, that it 
be referred to a Select Committee accord- 
ingly. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” 

Mr. DILLWYN, before he assented to 
that proposal, wished to know what was to 
be the composition of the Committee, whe- 
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ther it was to inquire and take evidence’ 
or merely to discuss the facts already as- 
certained; what alterations the Govern- 
ment wished to make in the provisions, 
and whether they intended to give every 
facility for the passing of the measure this 
Session, or merely desired to defeat it ? 
The Bill was a very short one; it might 
very well be discussed in the whole House; 
and he was ready to adopt everything that 
would make it a good and practical mea- 
sure. The Motion for referring it to a 
Select Committee ought to be postponed 
till to-morrow, in order that he might ob- 
tain assurances from the Government on 
the points he had named. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS had not the least 
objection to the adjournment of the debate 
till to-morrow if such were the wish of the 
House; but it was necessary that the Com- 
mittee should be nominated, and when the 
Motion for that purpose was made, every 
opportunity would be given to the hon. 
Gentleman to obtain the explanation he 
desired. An adjournment was, therefore, 
unnecessary. It was, of course, impossible 
now to state what clauses the Government, 
or any other Member who might sit on the 
Committee, would wish to propose; but it 
was well known that it was in the power 
of a Select Committee entirely to remodel 
any Bill that was referred to them—[a 
laugh]. Hon. Gentlemen might be amused 
at the fact, but he had simply stated what 
was one of the Orders of the House. 

Mr. CONINGIIAM trusted that the 
hon. Member for Swansea would adhere 
to a postponement of this question until 
to-morrow or some other occasion. The 
principle of the Bill was of the utmost im- 
portance, and one on which the Liberal 
party ought to enter into no compromise. 
The course taken by the Government on 
this matter would show whether their po- 
liey was likely to entitle them to support. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the Motion of 
the Home Secretary was rather irregular, 
and had evidently taken the hon. Member 
for Swansea by surprise. The usual course 
was for the hon. Member who had charge 
of a Bill to fix the day for going into Com- 
mittee, and then it was competent for any 
hon. Gentleman to move as an Amendment 
that there should be a reference to a Se- 
lect Committee. Nobody had been pre- 
pared for this sudden proposal, which, 
moreover, would have the effect of taking 
the Bill entirely out of the hands of the 
hon. Gentleman who brought it in. The 
Motion should therefore now be withdrawn, 
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and by the time the day for going into 
Committee had been fixed by the hon. 
Member for Swansea the Government 
might have made up their minds as to 
the course they were to pursue. If they 
then persisted in wishing for a Select 
Committee they might move an Amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr. BOUVERIE thought the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Stroud 
would delay the progress of the Bill, while 
that of the Home Secretary would facili- 
tate it. If the hon. Member for Swansea 
fixed the next stage of the Bill, it could 
not come on for a fortnight or so, when 
they would have another debate on the 
question of referring the measure to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the hon. 
Member for Swansea had moved the ad- 
journment of the debate ? 

Mr. DILLWYYN said he begged to move 
that the House go into Committee on the 
Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 
Member, having already spoken, was not 
then entitled to make a Motion ; but if by 
any misapprehension on his part, he had 
not heard the hon. Gentleman move, he 
was sure he was acting in accordance with 
the wishes of the House in giving him an 
opportunity of moving the adjournment. 

Mr. HADFIELD hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea would not abandon the 
charge of the Bill. He begged to move 
that the House go into Committee on the 
Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber move the adjournment ? 

Mr. HADFIELD: Yes. 

Mr. J. HARDY gave notice, that on 
the Motion for referring the Bill toa Select 
Committee, he would move a general Reso- 
lution, referring the whole subject to a Se- 
lect Committee with a view to legislation 
on it. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


Appeal in Criminal 


APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. M‘MAHON, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, the measure was 
exactly identical with one that had been 
read a second time last year, with this ex- 
ception, that he had omitted from the pre- 
sent Bill all the clauses which had been 
made grounds of objection on the previous 
oceasion. He belicved the principle of the 
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measure was approved by the country, and 
after all that had passed, he was certainly 
surprised te learn that the Government 
were now about to oppose it; and as he 
had only forty minutes left before the ad- 
journment, and could not hope to gain any- 
thing by postponing the second reading, he 
would take the division at once. It might 
be said this measure was unnecessary, be- 
cause the Government intended to consoli- 
date the whole of the criminal law. The 
consolidation of the criminal law had been 
talked of now for nearly thirty years and 
yet nothing had been done. The main 
object of this Bill was to secure to a per- 
son who was prosecuted for an offence in- 
volving his life, his liberty, and his pro- 
perty, the same right of having the sen- 
tence pronounced against him reviewed, 
which he now enjoyed if he were sued 
civilly for the sum of sixpenes. In the 
present state of the law, if a person charged 
with a criminal offence had not the good 
luck to move the indictment before trial 
into the Queen’s Bench, he was at the 
mercy of the first Judge and jury before 
whom he might be brought. His only 
remedy was an appeal to the Home-office ; 
but there was a manifest impropriety in 
sending a man to beg a pardon from a 
Secretary of State when he ought to get 
redress in open court. What his Bill pro- 
posed was to empower the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to grant a new trial after a verdict 
as well as before it, and he trusted that so 
moderate and beneficial a measure would 
receive the sanction of the House. The 
principle had been approved of by the 
Criminal Law Commission, and in 1844 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly introduced a similar 
Bill. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the question involved in the second 
reading of this Bill was not simply whe- 
ther, under proper guards, an appeal upon 
questions of fact should be allowed, but 
whether the procedure in criminal cases 
should be assimilated in omnibus to that in 
civil causes, and-such a proposition he felt 
bound to oppose. At present the criminal 
law was administered with a careful regard 
to the interests of the accused; but he was 
afraid that the reverse would be the case 
if the law were altered as proposed. The 
effect of permitting prisoners to appeal 
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upon such grounds as the alleged inad- 
missibility of evidence or misdirection on 
the part of the Judge, would be to impede 
the execution of sentences ; for if a rich 
man were convicted he could carry the 
case from Court to Court, (and by the Bill 
a rule nisi was to operate as a stay of ex- 
ecution), whilst the poor man was practi- 
cally excluded from its operation. He 
maintained that adequate means existed at 
present for correcting erroneous verdicts, 
and that no failure of justice could be 
proved under the law as it now stood which 
would warrant such a change as that pro- 
posed. To allow an appeal in cases where 
the presiding Judge thought the verdict 
was against the evidence or otherwise un- 
satisfactory, would at least be an intelligi- 
ble proposition; but nothing could be more 
injurious to the due administration of eri- 
minal justice, than to permit a prisoner to 
move the Court of Queen’s Bench for a new 
trial upon any ground whatever, however 
trivial or technical. If such a right were 
granted ex debito justitie to defendants it 
could not fairly be refused to the Crown, 
and where, then, would be that funda- 
mental principle in English jurisprudence, 
that a person once acquitted by the verdict 
of twelve men could not be tried again for 
the same offence? For these and other 
reasons, which at that hour it was impossi- 
ble to advert to, he felt bound to oppose 
the second reading of this Bill. 

It being now a Quarter to Six o’clock, 
Mr. Bowyer moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Ilouse adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


County Courts 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 7, 1859. 


Minutes.] Took the Oath.—The Earl of Lindsey, 
Pusric Buis.—1* Jury Trial (Scotland) Act 
Amendment, 


COUNTY COURT COMMITMENTS, 
RETURNS ORDERED. 

Lord BROUGHAM presented a Peti- 
tion of the Mayor, Magistrates, and other 
Inhabitants of Llanidloes, praying for main- 
taining the power of Imprisonment in Coun- 
ty Courts. The noble and learned Lord 
said he would take the opportunity of re- 
ferring to the great costs to which suitors 
were still put in suing for small debts, as 
well as to the number, diversity, and irre- 
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gularity of the commitments from these 
Courts. It appeared from a Return which 
he had obtained, that in the year 1857, 
the number of commitments was upwards 
of 10,000. Of these a very large propor- 
tion—between 7,000 and 8,000—were for 
non-attendance to the summons, not for 
non-payment or refusal to pay. But he 
wished to call the attention of the House to 
the remarkable diversity in the amount of 
commitments by different Judges. He did 
not mean to blame the Judges, but it was 
evident that they had widely different views 
as to the exigency of the case which would 
justify a commitment, and it was highly _ 
desirable that some inquiry should be made 
into the causes of this difference. In one 
County Court there had been no fewer than 
750 commitments in the year, and in an- 
other only 26 ; though it was true that the 
first-mentioned Court had tried 20,000 
cases, and the other a much smaller num- 
ber ; but the proportion of commitments to 
actions tried in the former case was 1 in 
26, and in the other, 1 in 230. He re- 
joiced to find that the County Courts were 
so much used, as he believed they saved an 
enormous amount of delay and expense to 
the poor, but he thought it desirable that 
there should be an inquiry into the prac- 
tice with regard to commitments. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that his at- 
tention was called to this subject while he 
was Lord Chancellor, and recognizing its 
importance, he requested the learned Judges 
of the County Courts to report to him con- 
cerning these commitments. He believed 
that such a report had been prepared, but 
he was not aware whether it had yet been 
received by his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR agreed in 
thinking the subject a most important one, 
especially since imprisonment for debt was 
now virtually at an end, except so far as 
regarded the powers of the County Courts. 
The effect of going further in that direc- 
tion might be to deter tradesmen from 
giving credit to the poor. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought it would 
be much better if they did not give credit 
so freely to the labouring classes. One of 
the most sensible men he ever knew—the 
late Lord Althorp—was of opinion that, 
below a certain amount there ought to be 
no remedy whatever against a debtor, and 
then credit would not be given. This 
might be going too far ; but the facilities 
of obtaining credit produced great injur 
and no little injustice. 

2C 2 
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“ Return of the Number of Plaints entered in, 
in 1858, with the Sums for which entered ; Num- 
ber tried; Number tried above £20 and under 
£50; Amount of Money recovered by Judgments; 
and Amount of Money paid into Court, was or- 
dered to be laid before the House.” 


[On the following day this Order was 
discharged, and an Address for the same 
agreed to]. 


Court of Divorce— 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—LORD STRATFORD 
DE REDCLIFFE’S MOTION. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: A few nights 
ago a noble Viscount, not now in his place, 
(Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,) gave no- 
tice of his intention to bring forward a Mo- 
tion on the subject of the foreign policy of 
this country with regard to the affairs of 
Italy. He did me the honour of asking 
me across the table whether I and those 
with whom I acted had any desire to have 
the Motion postponed ; but, after listening 
attentively to the terms of the Motion, I 
immediately answered that we had no wish 
to postpone the consideration of it, and 
that the Resolution, as it appeared to us, 
was one to which we could have no objec- 
tion. Of course, that answer was made 
on the supposition that the Motion was 
made with the concurrence, and would re- 


ceive the support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; because it is quite clear that we 
should be placed in a very different position 
if, when the Motion was made, the Govern- 
ment were to move an Amendment, the 
terms of which might appear to us to be 


objectionable. I would therefore venture 
to ask the noble Earl the President of the 
Council, whether that Notice was given 
with the concurrence of the Government, 
and whether it will meet with their sup- 
port. I would take the opportunity of 
suggesting that there is one expression in 
the second paragraph of the Resolution 
which does not quite correctly express the 
noble Viscount’s meaning. He proposes 
to signify the confidence of the House 
in Her Majesty’s determination to main- 
tain inviolate, the ‘‘ neutrality, as therein 
declared, of Her Majesty’s dominions ;”’ 
whereas what the noble Lord means to con- 
vey is, that the general principle of neu- 
trality between the parties engaged in the 
contest, as laid down in the papers pre- 
sented to Parliament, should be main- 
tained inviolate. The alteration is merely 
a verbal one, and if it is made, I shall have 
no other objection to offer to the Motion. 
Eart GRANVILLE replied, that the 
noble Lord (Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) 
was not now in his place, but if he were, 
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he would certainly be ready to repeat, that 
he gave notice of that Motion without hav- 
ing had any previous communication at all 
with the Government on the subject ; and 
certainly, if he (Earl Granville) had been 
consulted as to the desirableness of bring- 
ing forward any such Motion, he should 
have replied that he did not see the par- 
ticular utility of it. Of course, he must 
reserve till to-morrow evening to state his 
opinion as to the desirableness of agreeing 
to the Motion. But it would be conve- 
nient to the noble Earl that he should know 
what course the Government intended to 
take, he (Earl Granville) would at once 
say that he did not himself see anything 
in that Motion to which he had the slightest 
objection, or which would lead him to op- 
pose it, far less to give the House the 
trouble of dividing on it. 


COURT OF DIVORCE.—STATE OF BUSI- 
NESS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that in 
rising to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the state of the Court of Divorce, 
he did so with the view of their consider- 
ing the desirableness of introducing some 
alteration in the law with respect to it. 
Perhaps he ought to apologise for opening 
again a subject which had been discussed 
so recently as Monday night ; but he con- 
sidered it one of such great importance 
that he might fairly hope their Lordships 
would indulge him with a few moments’ 
attention. Serious doubts were enter- 
tained whether the establishment of the 
Divorce Court had been calculated to 
strengthen public opinion as to the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie, to advance the 
security of the married life, and to pro- 
mote the happiness and morality of society. 
These, however, were considerations of the 
past. The Divorce Court had now taken 
its place as one of the permanent judicial 
institutions of the country, and all their 
thoughts and efforts ought, in his judg- 
ment, to be directed to improving the tri- 
bunal, and making it answer the ends for 
which it was established. He might be 
permitted to say that a mistake had been 
made in the original construction of the 
Court. Whether it was owing to a regard 
for economy, or from an expectation that 
the business would be of such a character 
and extent that it would hardly be proper 
to establish an independent Court, for some 
reason the Divorce Court was unfortunately 
made dependent for a supply of Judges to 
constitute a Full Court upon other Courts. 
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By the provisions of the Act no sentence 
for a divorce or judicial separation could 


consisting of three Judges, one always 
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}compared with the advantages of hearing 
| evidence vivd voce and seeing the witnesses. 


take place except before the Full Court, | All these circumstances had induced him 
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(Lord Chelmsford) to think that it was a 


being the Judge Ordinary, and the others | great mistake not to have established the 


to be selected from the Lord Chancellor, 


the three Chiefs of the superior Courts of 


Law, and the senior puisne Judges in those 


Divorce Court originally on a permanent 
footing, constituting it a Court of con- 
siderable dignity and importance, and with 


three Courts. It appeared to him that very | Judges with adequate remuneration, mak- 


serious objections to that system had been 
manifested in the course of its working. 
In the first place the having recourse to 
occasional Judges was calculated to im- 
pair the dignity of any Court ; and there- 
fore it would be infinitely better to esta- 
blish the Court upon a permanent footing, 
with Judges who should constitute a part 
of the Court—Judges of such dignity as 
to give a high character to the tribunal. 
In the next place, the time of these Judges 
was so fully occupied in their own Courts, 
that it was extremely difficult to procure 
their attendance for the Divorce Court, 
and the consequence was a very great de- 
lay and inconvenience to the suitors. There 
were certain cases where the parties de- 
sired that some of the facts should be de- 
cided by a jury, and there were other cases 
which were determined entirely by the Full 
Court. Under these circumstances causes 
could not be taken in the order in which 
they stood on the list. At the head of the 
list there might be a case requiring the 
attention of the Full Court, followed by 
another requiring the consideration of a 
jury. Some cases must, therefore, be 
continually postponed from the difficulty of 
obtaining the attendance of a Full Court. 
The Judge Ordinary could not take a case 
and summon a jury and decide it, and then 
have his Full Court for the next case. He 
must make his arrangements and take the 
jury cases at a particular time, and ap- 
point the cases for the Full Court, when 
he could obtain the attendance of the 
Judges. Again, in many instances the 
Judges of the Full Court did not hear the 
whole of the case which they were ultimate- 
ly to decide. The Judge Ordinary alone pre- 
sided at the trial by jury; but such trials 
weremerely directed to a portion of the case 
upon which the ultimate decision depended 
—the single fact of adultery, for instance. 
When the Full Court was assembled to 
determine the case, the Judge Ordinary 
read the evidence taken before the jury in 
order that they might have the full cireum- 
stances before them ; but evidence merely 
read from notes made but a very slight 
impression on the mind and was not to be 








ing it in fact one of the Superior Courts 
of the country. The Judge Ordinary was 
no doubt the primary Judge presiding over 
that Court; he it was who was imbued 
with all the principles upon which the 
practice of the Court was administered— 
and yet, whenever the Full Court assem. 
bled, the Judge Ordinary became almost 
a cypher — he was the inferior Judge in 
his own Court. It was quite impossible 
to do justice to this subject, or even to 
advert to it for one moment, without speak- 
ing of the admirable manner in which the 
business of the Court had been conducted by 
his right hon. and learned Friend Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell. He believed therenever was 
a Court which was launched on its course 
for the first time under more favourable 
auspices. It was impossible to over-esti- 
mate the indefatigable activity and con- 
summate ability with which his right hon. 
Friend had conducted the business. Upon 
his attention being first attracted to this 
subject, he communicated with Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell to ascertain what was the 
state of the business of the Court, and 
what was the probable amount of time 
likely to be required in order to transact 
the business. His right hon. Friend was 
good enough to send him a Return of 
the actual state of the business in the 
Court on the 27th of last month. It ap- 
peared that the number of petitions for 
dissolution of marriage now on the file 
was 275, and the number of them now 
ready for trial 180. The number of ju- 
dicial separations on the file was seventy- 
seven ; and the number ready for trial five. 
The number of cases of nullity of mar- 
riage on the file was eight ; and those now 
ready for trial two; while the number of 
eases for restitution of conjugal rights on 
the file was fourteen. His right hon. 
Friend thought at that time that ninety 
days in the year would be sufficient for the 
transaction of the whole of the business of 
the Court; but he (Lord Chelmsford) had 
been favoured with another communication 
by his noble and learned Friend opposite 
(the Lord Chancellor) containing an amend- 
ed estimate, from which it appeared the 
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learned Judge ordinary calculated there 
would be about sixty days required for the 
trial of cases of divorce, and an equal 
number of days for the cases of judicial 
separation, and probably twenty days for 
motions which the Judge Ordinary had to 
dispose of. That would make about 140 
working days in the year. When his right 
hon. Friend first communicated to him the 
time it would be necessary to sit in the 
course of the year, while he thought it 
very desirable to place the Court on an in- 
dependent and dignified footing, he felt 
that the amount of business would hardly 
be sufficient to warrant the appointment of 
Judges who were to be confined merely to 
the duty of attendance in that Court, It 
occurred to him, therefore, that he might 
suggest some other employment to the 
Judges during the time that their attend- 
ance would not be required in the Divorce 
Court. In January last he communicated 
a scheme to his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government and his colleagues ; 
but no opinion whatever had been come to 
upon the subject, which was therefore quite 
open to their consideration. It did occur 
to him that when the two permanent Judges 
who might be appointed as assessors to Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell should not be required 
in the Divoree Court they—being made 
members of the Privy Council—might form 
a part of the Appeal Court of the Judicial 
Committee. The state of that Appeal 
Court, which was one of the greatest im- 
portance, required a little strengthening, 
for there were now only two permanent 
Judges who having no other business to 
attend to could attend regularly, namely, 
Sir Edward Ryan and Sir John Coleridge. 
Sir John Patteson could not be expected 
to attend constantly, and the other Judges 
had their own duties to look after. For 
instance, Sir Cresswell Cresswell and Sir 
Stephen Lushington had their separate 
courts to attend. It was true that a noble 
Lord who sat behind him (Lord Kings. 
down) gave his great services by attending 
in that Court, and the public were much 
benefited by it; but it would be well if 
the Court were regularly supplied with 
Judges who did not neglect other duties. 
It appeared to him that his noble and 
learned Friend did not propose to make 
permanent Judges, but simply to extend 
the choice to all the common-law Judges 
who could not now attend the Court. 

Lord BROUGHAM: I proposed that 
course only as a temporary measure. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD assumed that it 
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was to be only temporary; but he did not 
like these experiments in matters relating 
to the administration of justice, and such a 
course would leave open all the objections 
which now existed. There was a sugges- 
tion thrown out in the course of discussion 
the other evening by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) which appeared 
to deserve their Lordships’ attention, 
namely, the appointment of some person 
to watch the proceedings in divorce cases, 
in order that he might prevent all collusion 
between parties in cases of that descrip- 
tion ; but he believed that such an appoint- 
ment would not prevent collusion taking 
place if the parties were determined to 
practise it. His noble and learned Friend 
had referred without sufficient ground to 
the presence of the Attorney General being 
required in all cases where an extension of 
time was asked in patent cases. The at- 
tendance, however, of the Attorney General 
in such cases could not be considered as 
analogous to his attendance in divorce cases; 
for the public, though they were interested 
in the general cause of morality, were not 
interested in each particular divorce case ; 
whereas a patent being a monopoly, the 
public were interested in every case in an 
application for an extension of the term, 
and it was the duty of the Attorney Ge- 
neral to see that it was not granted except 
upon sufficient ground. He must, how- 
ever, say that in his experience the attend- 
ance of the Attorney General on those oc- 
casions was not of the most satisfactory 
description. All the instruction which the 
Attorney General received was a copy of 
the petition, and he had to gather as the 
ease proceeded any objection which might 
present itself, if it were not a very bene- 
ficial invention, or the patentees had been 
sufficiently remunerated. He was quite 
satisfied that the appointment of an official, 
with extensive powers to compel the at- 
tendance of the parties and to summon 
witnesses, would not prevent improper mo- 
tives dictating divorce proceedings. There 
was another point to which he wished to 
advert, namely, the views which his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had 
taken with regard to the form of procedure 
in the Divorce Court. His noble and 
learned Friend seemed to be of opinion 
that the simple form of petition now adopted 
might be varied and extended so as to 
prevent collusion. Now, a petition for di- 
vorce or judicial separation set forth the 
material facts in a very simple manner, and 
there was an affidavit of the party verify- 
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ing the petition. He understood his noble 
and learned Friend to suggest that the 
petition should be extended so as to give 
in detail the history of the whole married 
life of the parties, including the knowledge 
of the paramour. He was not aware that 
that would have any effect in preventing 
or exposing collusion, because there was 
no occasion to put in any answer, and the 
details might just as well be framed col- 
lusively as not. But, supposing such a 
form of petition should be adopted, each 
statement in it might be made the subject 
of a separate and distinct issue, and the 
consequence would be that they would have 
all the multifarious and voluminous pro- 
ceedings which were the reproach of the 
ecclesiastical courts. He ought, perhaps, 
to apologize for trespassing so long upon 
their Lordships, but there was another 
point to which he wished to attract the at- 
tention of his noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack. It might be in the recol- 
lection of their Lordships that when he 
had the honour of sitting there, his noble 
and learned Friend asked him whether it 
was his intention to extend the Divorce 
Court to Ireland, and when he stated that 
it was not his intention to introduce a mea- 
sure of that kind, his noble and learned 
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Friend expressed in very strong and earnest 
terms his deep regret that such was the 


answer which he had received. Ilis noble 
and learned Friend, having attained the 
object of his highest ambition, was now in 
a situation in which he could carry out the 
desire of his heart, and, inasmuch as he 
took it for granted that his noble and 
learned Friend was sincere in the regret 
which he expressed, he begged to ask him 
whether, among the amendments and im- 
provements of the Divorce Court, it was 
contemplated to extend the law to Ireland ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in answer to the question of his noble and 
learned Friend, he would state that he 
held in his hand the heads of a Bill which 
he should have the honour of laying on the 
table, and that Bill was confined to Eng- 
land. He hoped yet to have the honour 
of introducing a Bill establishing a Divorce 
Court in Ireland; but he would rather 
proceed experimentally in England first, 
before he proposed to institute a similar 
tribunal in the sister island. If it had 
not been for the question which had 
been so pointedly put to him, he should 
not have troubled their Lordships with 
any observations, because he had already 
Stated all that was essential before in- 
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troducing the Bill, and the discussion 
of the course of procedure, whether the 
petition ought to be lengthened or cur- 
tailed, and of many other points, would 
come in due course when the Bill passed 
through its several stages. He entirely 
differed, however, from his noble and 
learned Friend with regard to the course 
which Parliament ought to have taken 
when the Divorce Court was established. 
He thought it would have been most rash, 
indisereet, and mischievous at once to 
have established an independent and per- 
manent body of Judges before knowing 
what amount of business would be brought 
before the Court. It was much better to 
proceed experimentally, and he was sin- 
cerely of opinion that they had not yet 
arrived at the time when they could per- 
manently constitute the Court with ex- 
clusive Judges. There had been a great 
amount of business, but that had arisen 
from there having existed no such tribu- 
nal before, and it would be wrong to ap- 
point permanent Judges before they knew 
whether there would be sufficient busi- 
ness to employ them during the course of 
the judicial year. His noble and learned 
Friend said,—‘* Send them to the Privy 
Council.” He believed that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council never was 
more effective. It wanted no supply of 
Judges, and to add two or three permanent 
Judges, with the rank of Privy Councillors, 
would be so improper that he should feel 
bound to give it his strongest opposition. 
Considering the assistance contributed by 
his noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Kingsdown), who was still able to be the 
great polar star of the Judicial Committee, 
such an addition was most unnecessary. 
Lorp CRANWORTH said, that he did 
not think his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Chelmsford) need feel any regret 
that he had brought the subject under the 
attention of their Lordships, because the 
more it was considered and discussed, the 
more the apparent defects of the Court 
could be discussed and remedied. The 
very circumstance that the business of the 
Divoree Court was increasing beyond what 
was originally anticipated, proved only that 
the want of it was severely felt through- 
out the country by a class of persons who, 
but for its institution, would have no re- 
dress for an intolerable grievance. For 
his own part, he did not think he could 
be charged with having taken an impolitic 
course in not having, when he introduced 
the Bill under the operation of which the 
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Divorce Court was established, provided 


for the discharge of the business which | 


came before it a more enlarged judicial 
strength, inasmuch as, it was impossible to 
predict what the extent of that business 
might be, and very easy to add to the num- 
ber of Judges if such a proceeding should be 
deemed expedient; while it would be found 
by no means quite so easy to dispense with 
the services of any person who had once 
been appointed to office in the Court. Whe- 
ther or not it might ultimately become ne- 
cessary to add to the permanent judicial 
staff of the Court was a question with re- 
spect to which there were, he concurred 
with his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack in thinking, no adequate mate- 
rials for forming a sound judgment; and 
the point was one, he might add, on which 
no one was in a better position to pronounce 
what was likely to be a correct opinion 
than the learned Judge who at present 
presided over the Court with such distin- 
guished ability. He might, before he re- 
sumed his seat, be permitted to suggest to 
the noble and learned Lord on the woolsack 
the adoption of a course of procedure, by 
having recourse to which the occurrence of 
that collusion of which so much had been 
said might be, if not altogether prevented, 
at all events rendered more difficult. The 
course of procedure to which he alluded 
was one which was very well known in our 
courts of justice, and it was this—that the 
decree originally pronounced in a suit 
should, in legal phraseology, be a decree 
nisi—that was to say, a decree which 
should be effectual, unless after the lapse 
of a certain time—six months, for instance 
—cause should be shown to the Court why 
the contrary should be the case. If such 
a decree were granted in the first instance, 
and a rule of court were established provid- 
ing for its publication in the newspapers, 
and for otherwise giving it publicity, the 
probability was that it would be brought 
under the notice of all those persons who 
were cognizant of the circumstances of 
the matter in dispute. If, moreover, no- 
tice were issued to the effect that any per- 
son who thought proper to act upon the 
information furnished by the decree might, 
if he chose, communicate to an officer of 
the Court any circumstances connected 
with the suit which might have come to 
his knowledge, collusion would by that 
means be rendered more difficult, while 
the course taken to secure that end would 
be much less open to objection than that 
preliminary inquiry which had been recom- 
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mended. He might also suggest that the 
judicial strength of the Court might be in- 
creased by enabling the Judge Ordinary to 
grant divorees a vinculo without being 
bound to call upon the other Judges to 
assist him in forming a Full Court. He 
was, however, of opinion, that it would be 
better to refer the whole matter to a Se- 
lect Committee before any permanent le- 
gislation was adopted with respect to it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that he had advocated the 
institution of a preliminary inquiry under 
the auspices of the Attorney General. What 
he had said on the subject was that it was 
desirable that the Attorney General should, 
as far as it was feasible, attend in Court 
and watch the proceedings, and so gather 
from the various circumstances which must 
there come under his knowledge that in- 
formation which would enable him to judge 
whether collusion had or had not taken 

lace. Their Lordships were well aware 
that suits for divorce had more than once 
been stopped in that House simply owing 
to the fact that one Peer had heard in the 
course of conversation from another cer- 
tain details which had led to the conclu- 
sion that the suit was one which ought not 
to be allowed to proceed. 

Lorp REDESDALE saaid, he adhered 
to the opinion he had already more than 
once expressed with regard to the policy 
of the present law. One of the advan- 
tages which was proposed by the consti- 
tution of the Court was that this House 
should be relieved from the duty of hear- 
ing these unpleasant cases. But that, un- 
fortunately, had not been the result ; for 
their Lordships had this year been obliged 
to hear one case from India, and were still 
open to try future cases from that country, 
from the Colonies, and from Ireland. Now, 
he did not see why the newly constituted 
Court should not take cognizance of all 
these cases. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
had been decided that any subject of the 
Queen domiciled in England might sue in 
the new Court for a divorce, though the 
marriage might have been solemnized and 
the adultery committed in a foreign coun- 
try. The Court had not been called on 
to deal with any Indian case. He was 
not aware whether any objection had been 
made to the introduction of a Bill into that 
House to dissolve a marriage, but it was 
in their Lordships’ discretion to refer such 
a case to the Divorce Court. 


Lorp REDESDALE was glad to hear 
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that that was the case, but he regretted to 
say that it was not so with regard to par- 
ties who resided in Ireland, for their Lord- 
ships might still have these cases brought 
before them. When the Bill of last Ses- 
sion was passing through this House he 
felt it to be his duty to propose a clause 
enabling parties from Ireland to apply for 
advice in the new Court, and that clause 
met with the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and also of the noble and learned 
Lord who had charge of the Bill; but it 
was struck out in the House of Commons, 
in consequence of an engagement having 
been entered into that the Amendment 
should not be pressed. He trusted that 
in the Bill which the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack proposed to intro- 
duce power would be given to allow par- 
ties from Ireland who sued for a divorce 
to go to the new Court instead of coming 
to their Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW remembered 
that the clause referred to by his noble 
Friend had been discussed, and had met 
the approbation of their Lordships last 
Session, and up to that moment he had 
been under the impression it had passed 
the other House, and was now the law of 
the land. He thought it was most desir- 
able that a measure of this kind should 
be extended to Ireland, and he therefore 
trusted his noble and learned Friend would 
take the matter into his consideration in 
any measure he intended to introduce on 
the subject. At the same time he thought 
it would be far better that the Irish public 
should be allowed to come into the English 
Divoree Court than that there should be 
a separate Court erected for themselves in 
Ireland. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, if 


he were to introduce any measure on this | 
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tion of the militia of Ireland, in the event 
of there being no establishment of yolun- 
_teer rifle corps in that country. He would 
j not have put the Question that he did last 
_weck, had he thought it would have been 
| inconvenient to the Government, or that 
it would have provoked unnecessary dis- 
cussion. It would appear from what had 
passed in ‘another place,’”’ that the Go- 
vernment had made up their minds not to 
establish rifle corps in Ireland—at least, 
not for the present—and for his own part 
he was glad that determination had been 
come to, in view of the unpleasant cireum- 
stances that had taken place in the north 
of Ireland last year. It had been thought 
that this country should not only assist in 
the formation of rifle corps, but that some 
degree of martial ardour should be infused 
among the people. He was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of an extensive county (Downshire), 
and he was not aware that there was any 
military force in it beyond two militia regi- 
ments, one of which was disembodied, and 
no large quantity of troops were obtainable 
unless they went to Belfast. Beyond this 
'they had no protection upon that part of 
the coast. He was not afraid of any at- 
tack from the French, but he was of opin- 
ion that the Government should put that 
part of the country in the same position 
as they did others. He was not apprehen- 
sive of danger, but any casual descent 
upon our coasts from Russia, Denmark, or 
any other northern Power, would be at- 
tended with the greatest disaster, and he 
was confident that he might rely on the 
loyalty and patriotism of the Irish people. 
Considerations not only of a political, but 
of an economical nature, should induce the 
/Government to put Ireland on the same 
| defensive footing as England. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND considered 








subject he would be most happy to adopt | that if any additional regiments of militia 
the suggestion of the noble Karl; and so | were to be embodied, England had quite 
far as he was concerned he would be most |as strong a claim as Ireland. He did not 
happy to throw open the doors of the | wish to detract from the merits of the pro- 
Court to all persons domiciled in the Uni- | posed rifle corps, but it was absurd to sup- 
ted Kingdom. |pose that they could be in any way re- 
garded as a substitute for a militia or a 
CHURCH RATES. ‘regular military force. He had no objec- 

On the Motion of the Duke of Mant- | tion to an increase in the embodied militia 
BoRouGH, a Select Committee was appoint- | of Ireland, but he contended that the same 
ed to consider the subject of Church Rates. | measure ought to be extended to this 
‘country. A Commission had been ap- 
| pointed to inquire into the militia system 


MILITIA (IRELAND).—RIFLE CORPS. 
Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY | generally, and he thought it highly desir- 
asked whether it is the intention of Her able that their Report should be presented 
Majesty’s Government to embody any por- as early as possible. At present that sys- 
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tem was open to objection in many re- 
spects, and he instanced as one defect the 
practice of paying a bounty to militiamen 
on joining the regular army equal to that 
which ordinary volunteers received on en- 
listment, in addition to the bounty to which 
they were entitled on entering the mili- 
tia. He was not one of those who an- 
ticipated invasion or a French war— on 
the contrary, he looked upon both the one 
and the other as most improbable; but 
that was no reason why we should not 
arm in every possible way to make the 
defences of the country as perfect as pos- 
sible. 

Viscount HARDINGE suggested that 
until the Report of the Militia Commission 
was ready and before their Lordships, it 
was superfluous to discuss the question on 
its merits, and he hoped that when they 
did there would be some speedy amend- 
ments in the matter, and that Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government would take some steps 
to improve the existing system. 

Tue Eart or BANDON ealled atten- 
tion to the defenceless state of the south- 
west coast of Ireland, and which contained 
two of the finest counties in that kingdom. 
One was only partially defended, while the 
other was wholly unprotected. In the event 
of invasion twenty-four miles of country 
along Bantry Bay were defenceless, and no 
troops could be had unless from the small 
town of Bandon. It was here in 1797 
that the French troops landed, although 
attention was called the year before by 
Mr. Pitt to the defenceless state of the 
country, upon which occasion Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Fox threw cold water on the ques- 
tion; yet at the present moment Bantry 
Bay was as unprotected as it was in 1797. 
He rejoiced that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not going to attempt so dan- 
gerous an experiment as the establishment 
of rifle corps in Ireland. 

The Ear. or RIPON assured the noble 
Marquess that it was from no want of 
courtesy on his part that he had not re- 
plied to the Question when put on a pre- 
vious occasion, but simply because he was 
desirous of being in a position to give a 
complete and satisfactory answer to the 
inquiry. The noble Marquess had been 
rightly informed that it was not at present 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to extend the organization of rifle 
corps to Ireland, and chiefly for two 
reasons. In the first place, because no 
application had been made from that coun- 

The Duke of Cleveland 
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try in reference to these rifle corps, and 
certainly noble Lords from the sister island 
had not spoken as in any sense desiring 
to have these corps established there ; and 
secondly, because the Act under which 
they would be established in Ireland wa 
different from the Act under which they 
had been established in this country, the 
one being the 42nd Geo. III, c. 68, and the 
other the 44th Geo. III., c. 54. The dif- 
ference between the two Acts was material, 
and before anything was done for Ireland it 
was necessary that both Acts should receive 
the consideration of the Government. With 
regard to the more immediate question of 
the noble Marquess, he had to state that 
it was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government at present to embody any fresh 
regiments of Irish militia. It was originally 
the intention of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment, he believed, at the beginning of the 
year, that regiments of militia, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, which were at present 
embodied, should be disembodied as the 
regiments of the line coming from India 
arrived in this country. That intention 
had been abandoned by the late Govern- 
ment, and Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment intended to pursue in the matter pre. 
cisely the course their predecessors had pro- 
posed to take. The noble Marquess would 
recollect that, besides the differences be- 
tween the rifle corps and the militia alluded 
to by the noble Duke on the cross benches, 
there was another very material difference 
—namely, that rifle corps were little ex- 
pense to the country, but the militia could 
not be established and maintained without 
applying to Parliament for a considerable 
sum of money. Her Majesty’s Government 
were not of opinion that the cireumstances 
of the country required that they should 
embody more regiments of Irish militia, 
and they had determined not to do so; but 
he could assure their Lordships that that 
decision had not been come to from any 
want of attention on the part of the 
Government to the military requirements 
of Ireland. Her Majesty’s Government 
had gone fully into the question of the 
national defences, and it was their desire 
to put the country into the most efficient 
and satisfactory condition of defence; and 
the defence of Ireland would be considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government quite as 
strongly and quite as fully as that of this 
country or of any other portions of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. With reference to 
the militia question he would prefer not 
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entering into it at present, because as had 
been stated by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Hardinge) the Report of the Militia Com- 
mission had been sent in, and would ina 
short time be presented to Parliament, when 
the question might be discussed with the 
greatest advantage. No doubt there were 
many matters connected with the present 
state of the militia that required the serious 
attention of the Government, but they had 
better be deferred until the Report was 
presented. As regarded the question of 
recruiting, there was a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government which was still 
sitting. In conclusion, he could assure the 
noble Earl opposite that the defences of 
Cork already had the serious attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that they 
fully recognized the importance of that port 
in any general system of national de- 
fence. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
thought, that as far as the safety and 
tranquillity of the country were concerned, 
it was as important to extend the rifle corps 
and other movements to Ireland as to all 
parts of England:—but he thought the 
existing alarm a little outran discretion and 
common sense. He hoped the attention of 
the Government would be at once directed 
to the subject of the militia, without wait- 
ing for the Report which was about to be 
presented to Parliament, for it would be 
disgraceful to continue the militia under 
the present system, or rather want of sys- 
tem. That force would shortly be called 
out for twenty-one days; but the money 
to be spent in that way might as well be 
thrown into the sea, as far as any benefit 
to the militia was concerned, for the effi- 
ciency of that body would not be thereby 
increased in any perceptible degree. His 
opinion was that the militia should not be 
considered as a body which acted as a 
feeder to the regular army, but as being 
itself a reserve army. 

In answer to the Earl of Donoven- 
MORE, 

Toe Eart or RIPON explained, that 
when he said no fresh militia regiments 
were intended to be embodied in Ireland, 
he should have added that it was possible 
that some of those regiments which had 
been embodied some time might be disem- 
bodied and others substituted ; but there 
would be no increase in the number of 
regiments now embodied. 

House adjourned at a quarter-past 


Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 7, 1859. 


Minotes.] New Members Sworn.—For Ennis, 
Right hon, John David FitzGerald ; for Kerry, 
Right hon. Viscount Castlerosse ; for Maryle- 
bone, Lord Fermoy ; for Lichfield, Lord Alfred 
Henry Paget. 

Puntic Bris.—1l° Metropolis Gas Regulation ; 
Metropolis Carriage Ways ; Highways. 

20 Adulteration of Food, &c., Prevention; Public 
mame 9 ; Clerk of the Council; Admiralty 
ourt. 


RED SEA AND INDIAN TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY (No. 2) BILL. 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to the Amendments which had come 
down from the other House, and which 
were most important. This was treated 
as an unopposed private Bill, and yet it 
involved by guarantee a charge on the 
funds of the country to the extent of some 
£36,000a year. Whatconstitutional checks 
were there upon the passing of such a 
Bill? It never went through the usual 
stages, and had not undergone the con- 
sideration of a Committee of the Whole 
House, as public Bills did. He wished to 
ask whether such a Bill as this, involving 
an expenditure of the public money, ought 
not to have been submitted to a Committee 
of the Whole House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that in so far as 
the guarantee of money was concerned it 
had passed through a Committee of the 
Whole House, and as the Bill was unop- 
posed the proceedings had been in confor- 
mity with usage. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the fact was that 
the Bill related to a commercial specula- 
tion in which the public were at the same 
time largely interested. Being unopposed, 
it went through the usual revision in Com- 
mittee by the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee according to the Stand- 
ing Orders, and the contingent charged on 
the revenue was introduced into the Bill 
with the sanction of the Treasury, and un- 
der an arrangement made by the Treasury 
with the Company. He (Mr. Massey) was 
not then in office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works then 
filled the office of Chairman of Committees, 
and must have been satisfied that the pub- 
lic interest had been duly protected. The 
Bill was not one in which a private com- 
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pany were solely interested; but one which 
proposed to establish a public work of the 
greatest interest and importance. It was 
the duty of the Government to see that 
the work was properly performed ; and 
they made arrangements to protect the 
public interests, at the same time guaran- 
teeing to the Company a contingent divi- 
dend. It was arranged that Government 
messages should have the priority, and 
the Treasury thoughi that in consideration 
of this there should be a guarantee. As 
he had said before, he did not hold office 
at the time the Bill passed this House ; 
but he had no doubt had he done so he 
should have come to the conclusion arrived 
at by his predecessor, the present right 
hon. First Commissioner of the Board of 
Works. 

Mr. BOUVERIE remarked, that Bills, 
when unopposed, were never investigated 
so closely as those which brought an- 
tagonism into Committees. In the present 
ease the Treasury had made arrangements 
which the Bill proposed to carry out. Such 
arrangements were sometimes mischievous, 
and he supposed that it was with a con. 
viction that such was the case that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meant pre- 
sently to move an inquiry. He ought per- 
haps to add that it was in the power of the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, if he thought proper, to refer the 
Bill to the Committee, and in such cases 
it would be treated as an opposed Bill. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he knew 
not what hon. Member had charge of the 
Bill, or had moved the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments ; but, in the absence 
of the Member who had charge of it, he 
thought the House was much indebted to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
for calling attention to the subject. The 
hon. Baronet had stated that an important 
Amendment requiring some consideration 
had come down from the Lords, and was 
now proposed to be inserted in the Bill. In 
the absence of the Member who had charge 
of the Bill, or until some other hon. Mem- 
ber made himself responsible for it, he (Sir 
James Graham) thought it desirable to 
postpone the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments until some further attention 
could be given to the matter. He should, 
therefore, move that the consideration of 
them be postponed till Monday, and that 
they be printed in the meantime. 

Motion agreed to. 

Further consideration adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Mr. Massey 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
MOTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, that in the ab. 
sence of his hon. Friend Mr. F. Russell, 
he had to move that leave of absence be 
given to Mr. Brady for a fortnight on 
urgent private business. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that as 
Chairman of the Election Committee he 
was anxious to say a few words on the 
present Motion. Every hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that a good many Com- 
mittees had to sit before the termination 
of the Session. The duty was not a plea- 
sant one, and it would call for the atten- 
tion and the patriotism of the House. It 
was therefore the duty of tue Election Com- 
mittee to spread the duty equally among 
all the Members, and thus make it as light 
as possible, If hon. Gentlemen, however, 
were to move for leave of absence upon 
urgent private business, as the Session 
went on the number of Members left to 
serve upon the Committees still to be 
struck might be very small. The House 
would, therefore, have to be a little more 
strict than it usually was in giving leave 
of absence. The leave of absence moved 
for by the hon. Member in this case would 
expire before the panel on which _ his 
name stood, came on, and he had no 
objection whatever to make to the pre- 
sent Motion. The House could not ask 
what the urgent private business for which 
leave of absence was asked might be, but it 
oughtto beunderstood that the hon. Member 
who moved for leave guaranteed that he had 
himself looked into the matter, that he had 
satisfied himself the leave was asked upon 
business of urgency, and that he was re- 
sponsible to the House for the Motion he 
was making. 

Motion agreed to. 


COUNTY RATES (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr, HASSARD said, he wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Whether 
he intends to act upon the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee on County Rates (Ireland) 
presented in July, 1858; and if he in- 
tends to take a vote in the Estimates for 
that purpose ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question, so far as 
he was concerned, could be very easily 
; answered, The Treasury had accepted in 
i 
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principle many months ago the recommen- | 
dations of the Committee. At the end of | 
February last they received a letter from 

the Irish Government, which was answered 

on the 4th of March. Since that letter 

was sent no communication had been re- 

eeived from the Irish Government, but 

within the last three weeks a fresh copy 

was sent to the Under Secretary at Dublin, 

and no doubt he would be instructed to 

reply. He was unable to say, without 

communication with the Irish Government, 

whether there would be any Vote this year 
to carry out the recommendations in the 

Report, or whether there would be a Bill 

to regulate the details of any new system 

which the House might think fit to estab- 

lish. 


CITY OF LONDON CORPORATION RE- 
FORM.—QUESTION, 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring in 
a Bill during the present Session for the 
reform of the Corporation of London ; 
and, if so, whether such Bill will be in 
accordance with the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS : I beg to state, 
in answer to the question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that it is my in- 
tention immediately — I shall give notice 
this evening— to bring in a Bill for the 
reform of the Corporation of the City of 
London., With regard to the latter part 
of the question, whether the Bill will be 
in conformity with the report of the Royal 
Commission, having myself been one of 
those Commissioners, ! have no doubt that 
a Bill founded upon the Report of the Com- 
mission would have been entitled to the 
consideration of the House. But since 
that Commission made its Report the 
matter has been under the consideration 
of a Select Committee of this House, 
which reported a Bill a year ago. I think 
the Government are bound to pay defer- 
ence to the opinion of that Committee, 
and the Bill will, therefore, be in con- 
formity with the measure reported by the 
Select Committee of this House. 


STATUTE LAW COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE KING said, he had to ask 
Whether the Statute Law Commission is, 
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or is not in existence ; whether Mr. Bel- 
lenden Ker is still a paid Commissioner; 
and, if not, on what day his salary 
ceased ? 

Smirk GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Statute Law Commission was still in ex- 
istence, but that Mr. Bellenden Ker was 
no longer a paid Commissioner. He had 
not ascertained on what day his salary 
ceased, but it was not now payable. He 
believed that the staff of the Commission 
was still in existence. 


RATING OF PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he wished to 
inquire, If it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a Bill for 
the rating of public establishments during 
the present Session. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said that his 
predecessor in office intended last Session 
to bring in a Bill for the rating of public 
establishments. That Bill made little or 
no progress, and there was considerable 
difficulty in legislating on the subject, espe- 
cially with regard to the rating of chari- 
table institutions and societies for literary 
and scientific purposes. It was not his in- 
tention to propose a Bill on the subject 
during the present Session, but he hoped 
to carry into effect an arrangement with 
some of the principal parishes in which 
complaint was made—namely, the parishes 
in which the principal forts and arsenals 
were situated, giving them compensation 
for the non-rating of public establishments. 
The arrangement he contemplated could be 
carried out by a vote of the House without 
= necessity of having recurrence to legis- 
ation. 


ALLEGED TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND RUSSIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINGLAKE said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether regard for the public service 
makes it expedient to withhold the answers 
of Sir J. Crampton to the despatches, 
dated respectively the 25th and the 29th 
of April past, in which Lord Malmesbury 
directed inquiries to be made concerning 
the alleged engagements between Russia 
and France? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The only 
despatch which I have found in the Foreign 
Office is one of the 8th of May from Sir 
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J. Crampton, which consists of a telegram 
that has already been made public by the 
late Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs as soon as it was received. There 
will be no objection to produce it if it is 
required, but it contains nothing more than 
what I have mentioned. 


PERUGIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. RICH said, he rose to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
has received any despatch relating to re- 
cent events at Perugia; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will lay the same on the table, or 
state the substance of them to the House ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: We have re- 
ceived more than one despatch respecting 
the late events at Perugia—one from Rome 
and another from Turin, but the facts 
therein stated are disputed. It is said by 
the Foreign Minister in Paris that the 
events at Perugia have been very much 
exaggerated, and I have directed further in- 
quiries to be made. I would rather not 
neg the despatches until the real facts 

ave been ascertained. 


DESIGNS FOR THE NEW FOREIGN 
OFFICE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. TITE said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, When the 
drawings for the New Foreign Offices, toge- 
ther with the premiated drawings, will be 
exhibited in the Library of the House ? 

Mr. FITZROY said, the drawings would 
be ready for exhibition in the course of ten 
days ; but the building tenders which were 
to accompany the drawings, would not be 
ready for at least three weeks. It would 
be for the House to determine whether it 
would wish to have the designs exhibited 
without being accompanied by the building 
tenders. 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIFFITHS said, he wished to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he intends to recommend to the Go- 
vernment to equalize the suitor’s percen- 
tage in the Transfer of Land Courts in Ire- 
Jand down to the rate payable on amounts 
not exceeding £10,000. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, the 
authority of the Government to interfere 
with the percentage depended upon its 
being satisfied that the reduced percentage 


Lord John Russell 
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would be sufficient to meet the expenses of 
the Court. He believed that could not be 
the case at present, and that no inter. 
ference could take place without legisla- 
tion. He had before expressed an opinion 
on the principle which he still retained, 
but before making any recommendation, 
he should communicate with the Judges of 
the Court. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE ARMY, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


CotoneL NORTH said, that in rising to 
ask a question, of which notice had been 
given on the paper, he would ask permis. 
sion to preface it by a few explanatory re. 
marks. As the honour of a gentleman 
had been affected, he trusted to be allowed 
to say a few words. A statement appear- 
ed in The Times newspaper te day before 
yesterday, signed ‘“ Ciyilian.’”’ In that 
letter it was stated—[ Cries of “ Order.”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, according to the 
rules of the House the hon. and gallant 
Member must confine himself to such a 
statement as was absolutely necessary to 
make his question intelligible. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he was sorry to 
put the House to any inconvenience, but 
he felt himself compelled to move the ad- 
journment of the House in order that he 
might make a necessary statement. The 
statement of the person signing himself 
‘* Civilian” was this. The letter was re- 
specting the examination of young men 
anxious to serve as officers in the army; 
and the writer thus expressed himself :— 


“T trust that one of the first acts of Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, our new Minister of War, will be 
to acquaint himself with the precise position in 
which his predecessor has left the important 
a of military education. Inquiries which - 

have recently instituted have satisfied me that 
the opponents of that question have of late made 
surprising progress, and that the bar which is 
supposed by the public to exist for the exclusion 
of dunces and idlers from the British Army, after 
having been successively lowered many pegs by 
order of the late Minister of War, now actually 
lies upon the ground, and may be readily lounged 
over by the most ignorant habitué of the Cider 
Cellars or Cremorne. The papers have recently 
announced that 150 young men have been under- 
going the ordeal of an examination before the 
Board at Burlington-house, preliminary to receiv- 
ing commissions in the British army. Such an 
announcement has a good effect on the public, 
who do not know the precise calibre of those exa- 
minations, and who justly believe that General 
Cameron and Mr. Moseley will scrupulously dis- 
charge whatever duties are intrusted to them; 
but as those gentlemen have no influence whatever 
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over the scale of the examinations, which the | 
Minister of War may depress from time to time, | 
according to his faney or the capacity of the 

young friends he wishes to introduce into the 
service, their only duty is to carry out his in- 
structions with silent subordination, no matter 
how prejudicial to the interests of the service 
they may be.” 

Now, in the first place, he (Colonel North) 
begged to say that General Cameron was 
one of his oldest friends, and was a man of 
the highest honour, who would not abandon 
his duty at the direction of any Secretary 
for War. As to who ‘‘ Civilian”’ was, he 
did not know, and cared still less. With 
respect to the late Secretary for War, he 
believed no Member of the House enjoyed 
more general respect, and no one had ob- 
tained greater confidence than the right 
hon, and gallant General who lately filled 
the high office of head of the War Depart- 
ment. There was not a single act of that 
right hon.{and gallant Member which could 
give the slightest colour to the charges 
which had been brought against him, but 
he thought it was only just and fair to ask 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon whether it was true that the 
standard of examinations for admission 
into the army had been lowered from time 
to time by his orders, and, further, whether 


the Council of Education had any influence 
over the scale of examinations, or merely 
earried out the instructions of the Seere- 


tary for War. With this view he should 
conclude by formally moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

GenrraL PEEL: When my hon. and 
gallant Friend says he does not know who 
“Civilian ’’ is, I believe he is the only 
person in the House who is ignorant of 
that person’s name. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name.’’} 
Well, then, I can tell you, his name is 
Higgins. I understand the charge against 
meis, that I from time to time lowered the 
standard of examination for admission into 
the army, that this was done without con- 
sulting the Council of Education, that the 
Council had no authority in the matter, 
and it is insinuated that this was done to 
suit the capacity of friends whom I wished 
to introduce into the army. To that charge 
I give the most unqualified denial. So 
far from having lowered the standard of 
examination from time to time, the fact is 
there was but one alteration made during 
the time I was in office, and I will explain 
under what cireumstances that was done. 
The House will then be able to judge of 
the accuracy of the statements that have 
been made by ‘Civilian.”” In the month 
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of June, 1858, a memorandum was laid 
before the Council of Education as to the 
thea state of the army in respect of candi- 
dates for commissions, of which this is an 
extract :— 


“There are at this time in the Cavalry of the 
Line ten cornetcies vacant by purchase, and twenty- 
four without: and in the Household Cavalry one 
cornetcy vacant in the 1st Life Guards, five ditto 
in the 2nd Life Guards, and two ditto in the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue; and there is not a single 
candidate for Cavalry on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
list who has passed his examination. The case is 
also becoming even more pressing in the Infantry, 
There are at this moment no candidates for com- 
missions, either by or without purchase, who have 
passed their examination, and are unprovided for, 
with the exception of five or six who passed in 
April last for commissions by purchase, and who 
have since stated their inability to purchase. 
There are several vacant ensigncies in different 
regiments which cannot, therefore, be filled at 
present, and seventeen battalions, to which four 
companies are to be added in proportion, as they 
approach the completion of their establishment in 
rank and file. It is therefore quite evident that 
under the present system of examination the 
supply will not keep pace with the demand. It 
may be stated that 125 candidates were examined 
in April. Of these 73 passed and 52 failed. At 
the examination of this month (June), 77 were ex- 
amined of whom 50 passed and 27 failed.” 


That was laid before the Council of Educa- 
tion, and the following application from 
the Council was forwarded to me by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Be it recollected 
that it is said I altered from time to time 
the standard of education. The document 
is dated the 2nd of July, 1858, and runs 
as follows :— 


“The present very urgent demand for officers 
having been represented to the Council of Military 
Education, it has appeared desirable to recom- 
mend such modifications in the schemes of exami- 
nation as will, it is believed, adapt it to present 
circumstances.” 


Then follows the modification proposed, 
and the memorandum goes on :— 


“The Council therefore begs to recommend 
them to the favourable consideration of his Royal 
Highness. The Council begs to add that Canon 
Moseley, who is absent, has expressed his con- 
currence in the above recommendations,” 


This was the answer I directed to be re- 
turned :— 


“War Office, 10th July, 1858. 

“ Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 3rd of July, 
forwarding a memorandum from the Council of 
Military Education, recommending certain modifi- 
cations in the scheme of examination of candi- 
dates for direct commissions, Iam directed by 
Secretary Major-General Peel to acquaint you, 
for the information of his Royal Highness, that he 
approves of the alterations therein recommended. 
Iam at the same time to remark that the report 
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is not signed by all the members of the Council, 
and to express General Peel’s wish that for the 
future such documents may always bear the sig- 
nature of all the members. 

“B, TAWES.” 


Thus, so far from not having attended to 
the suggestions of the Military Council of 
Education, I requested that upon all occa- 
sions each of its members should sign the 
reports. In February of the present year 
an application was made to me to allow 
three gentlemen to pass who upon exami- 
nation had obtained more than the mazi- 
mum number of marks, but had failed to 
obtain the compulsory number for mathe- 
matics, I said so long as there was a 
seale of examination it must be adhered to 
strictly ; but it might be proper to inquire 
whether the requisition for mathematics 
was too high; but after communicating 
with the Council of Education, I came to 
the conclusion that the scale was not too 
high. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SEIZURE OF THE SHIP “LAUREL.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he wished 
to ask the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, whether it is true that the British 
ship Laurel, laden with a cargo of guano, 
has been seized at Baltimore, and if he is 
informed as to the circumstances attending 
the seizure ; and whether he is in a posi- 
tion to state the grounds, if any, upon 
which such seizure is justified by the Ame- 
rican authorities ? 

Mr. WILSON said, in the first place, 
he must explain that it was not the ship 
but merely the cargo that had been seized. 
The circumstances were these :—A British 
vessel was chartered to convey a cargo of 
guano from a small island lying between 
Hayti and Jamaica to Baltimore, lately 
discovered to contain that article. Upon 
entering the latter port the cargo was seized 
by the Custom House officers, but not the 
ship. It appeared that the Custom House 
officer was not in the first instance aware 
of the circumstances under which the seizure 
took place, but on application to the Secre- 
tary of State’s office he was informed that 
two years ago an Act was passed by the 
Legislature of the United States to the 
effect that henceforth all guano which might 
be afterwards discovered by American 
subjects, should be imported into the 
United States in American ships, and 
treated according to the same _princi- 
ples as the coasting trade. That conse- 
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quently confined the trade to American 
ships, excluding British ships. The Board 
of Trade considered that that was a dis- 
tinet infraction of the rights of British ship- 
owners under the arrangement made be- 
tween the two countries in 1849, which gave 
reciprocal advantages in all cases to the 
shipping of both countries, saving only the 
coasting trade ; for, if this exception were 
to be made with respect to guano imported 
from a foreign possession, there was no rea- 
son why the American Government should 
not extend the same restriction to any other 
article, and thereby entirely annul those 
obligations which at present existed be- 
tween the two countries as regards the fo- 
reign trade. The course which the Board 
of Trade pursued was to send a representa- 
tion of these facts to the Foreign Office, 
which would, he believed, make a repre- 
sentation of them to our Minister at Wash- 
ipgton, so that the whole subject would be 
brought under the consideration of the Ame- 
rican Government, in order that this in- 
fraction of existing obligations might be 
stopped before it proceeded further. 


Committee moved for. 


PACKET CONTRACTS, 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he did not suppose that 
it would be the wish of the House that he 
should enter at any great length into a 
detail of the considerations which had led 
the Government to think that it would be 
wise to invite the special attention of the 
House of Commons to this subject through 
the medium of a Select Committee. In 
the short statement he had to make he 
should confine himself to reasons which 
were of a most general character, on the 
assumption which he had made, that the 
present would not be a convenient occasion 
for the discussion of the merits of any par- 
ticular proceeding or arrangement. These 
general reasons were of a very simple 
kind. A considerable number of years 
ago the practice of granting subsidies for 
terms of years for what might be called 
ocean postal service to steampacket com- 
panies arose, having at that period in a 
great degree the character of an experi- 
ment, and having in view both the per- 
formance of the postal service on a seale 
then altogether novel, and likewise, as 
might be in the recollection of many hon. 
Members, the provision of means, which it 
was then thought might be found impor- 
tant, in connection with the defence of 
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the country in case of emergency. The 
demand for the multiplication of these ser- 
vices progressively extended, and a very 
considerable charge was speedily brought 
on the Estimates; for, unlike the postal 
service within the limits of the United 
Kingdom, which brought a considerable 
revenue to the State, besides affording a 
great accommodation to the public, the 
ocean service not only absorbed the whole 
of the ocean postage, or postage of letters 
over the sea, but imposed a very consider- 
able burden on the people of this country. 
He held in his hand the estimate for the 
present year for this service, and it 
amounted to £988,488, or in round num- 
bers to a million of money, of which a con- 
siderable portion was not covered by the 
proceeds of the postage charged for letters. 
There were very important questions of 
policy involved in these proceedings, but 
the first and most obvious proposition he 
would submit to the notice of the House, 
and which he thought constituted an ample 
justification for his Motion, was this, that 
inasmuch as these proceedings undertaken 
by the Executive Government had not 
rested on any system of fixed principles, 
and, at the same time, as they had been 
undertaken in anticipation of the judgment 
of the House, the practical effect, he must 
say, without intending the slightest cen- 
sure on any Government (for the censure, if 
delivered, must fall on almost every Govern- 
ment for the last twelve or fourteen years), 
had been virtually to oust the House of Com- 
mons of its jwsisdiction over a very impor- 
tant, extensive, and he might add, a very 
critical branch of the public expenditure. 
Then, again, the Government had not only 
been without the guidance it would have 
derived from a positive judgment expressed 
on the part of the House, but it had like- 
wise been without the guidance of a well. 
ascertained public opinion, and all along 
the matter had been much controverted 
among intelligent and well-informed per- 
sons, whether subsidy ought to have been 
resorted to at all, and, more generally, 
whether the system of subsidy had not 
been continued for a longer time and ex- 
tended beyond the limits which necessity 
and publie expediency pointed out. Con- 
sequently there were very great jealousies 
on the part of private traders of various 
descriptions, who had not enjoyed the 
benefit of public subvention, and without 
pretending to assert that these jealousies 
were well founded, he thought it was ob- 
vious that by the institution of a well- 
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selected Committee the House might proba- 
bly arrive at one or two valuable results— 
eitl.er that these complaints were well- 
founded, and that subsidies had been need- 
lessly and extravagantly granted; or, on 
the other hand, if the public advantage and 
policy had been evnsidered in the measures 
that had been taken, the examination of 
the question by a Committee would tend 
to give general satisfaction, and to remove 
the doubts that had so extensively pre- 
vailed on this question. In 1853, during 
the Government of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the disposition of Parliament and the public 
with respect to the public expenditure was 
not then precisely what it now was. The 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham), when he held the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and himself, filling 
the same office as he had now the honour 
to hold, were both somewhat alarmed at 
the extent to which the charge for these 
postal services increased—namely, to about 
£850,000, and the Government at that 
period appointed a Commission for the 
purpose of examining into the whole case 
and making suggestions with respect to 
the policy of the proceeding. On that 
Commission they had the advantage of the 
services of Earl Canning, afterwards Go- 
vernor General of India, the hon. Member 
for Stamford (Sir 8. Northcote), and the 
right hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Cow- 
per). He thought the general effect of 
the Report of that Commission was that, 
although the hands of the Government 
were in a great degree tied from the na- 
ture of existing contracts, yet prospec- 
tively something might be done towards 
the reduction of the charge. It was 
searcely possible for the Commission to 
enter at large into a discussion of the de- 
tails, but the general effect of their Report 
was undoubtedly to point to a diminution 
instead of an increase of charge, and he 
had no doubt that the Report tended to 
give satisfaction both to the House of 
Commons and to those parties who had 
entertained jealous feelings on the subject 
out of doors. Subsequent experience, how- 
ever, had not borne out the expectations 
which that Report was calculated to ex- 
cite. On the contrary, the charge, which 
then stood at £850,000, had since in- 
creased until it had reached very nearly 
£1,000,000; nor did even that amount at 
all represcnt the maximum expenditure if 
they were to proceed upon the present 
system. The House was aware that a con- 
tract had recently been concluded with a 
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steam-packet company for a new American 
service which would involve an annual pay~ 
ment, commencing from next year, of 
£75,000. Various parties had, in answer 
to an invitation issued some time ago, 
though it did not amount to a pledge, sub- 
mitted tenders to the Government for an- 
other and an important line of steamers. 
Australia, which was at present supplied 
by the Red Sea route, was desirous of 
having a line of communication by a regu- 
lar ocean steam service across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. If such a line should be 
established, it would lead to another and a 
very heavy additional charge upon the re- 
venue, although he was unable to state the 
precise amount of that charge. Ie would 
not enter into the question, whether any 
considerable amount of compensation might 
be derived from the postage of letters, he 
certainly was correct in saying that a very 
heavy additional charge would in the first 
instance be thrown upon the Exchequer. 
Nor was this all, for the effect of this po- 
licy had undoubtedly been to create all 
over the world, where there were British 
establishments, British interests, or British 
settlements, a sanguine and confident ex- 
pectation that the purse of the British pub- 
lie would be available to supply a regular 
and expensive postal communication. This 
impression was gaining ground from year 
to year, so that, unless the House of Com- 
mons took serious cognizance of the sub- 
ject, it would be found, if they continued 
in their present course, that what was now 
merely an expectation would harden into a 
principle and an absolute dogma, which no 
Government, and he might almost say no 
Parliament, would be able to resist. Under 
these circumstances he would not say what 
policy should be pursued; he would not in 
the least degree attempt to prejudge the 
gencral question, but he thought it was 
plain on every principle that ought to re- 
gulate the public expenditure and impress 
the House of Commons with a jealousy for 
its privileges, the time had arrived when 
this matter should be subjected on the part 
of the Ilouse to systematic, careful, and 
searching examination. He did not think 
it necessary to add anything to what he 
had thus briefly stated as the general rea- 


sons for the appointment of the Commit- | 


tee. He could only say that, if the Com- 
mittee were appointed, it would be the 
study of the Government—and he hoped 
they would receive the assistance of others 
who were qualified to aid them—to select 
the names of those hon. Members who were 
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to constitute it, with the view of securing as 
far as possible an impartial and thorough- 
going inquiry. With regard to the scope 
of the Committce’s inquiries, he was de- 
sirous that it should be as wide as possi. 
ble, but he would venture to propose a 
trivial alteration which would render the 
Motion somewhat more extensive in its ap- 
plication, As it then stood, he thought 
the expression ‘‘ various steampacket com- 
panies for the conveyance of the mails be- 
yond the limits of the United Kingdom” 
was somewhat ambiguous, For those words, 
therefore, he proposed to substitute the 
words ‘* by sea.’’ This would serve to 
clear away the ambiguity, and on looking 
at the contract for the conveyance of the 
mails between Holyhead and Kingstown, 
he found that contract was clearly one 
that ought to come under review, as it was 
entered into for ten years, although it had 
now nearly expired. Of coui’se, it was 
needless for him to say, that all parties 
who were interested in this question might 
rest assured that a Committee of the 
House of Commons investigating this mat- 
ter would conduct their inquiries subject 
to every restraint which could be imposed 
by considerations of good faith as well as 
public policy; but at the same time, it 
would be the duty of the Committee to 
examine carefully into every transaction 
which had been concluded, and which 
might from its nature appear to be illus- 
trative of the general subject, or to sug- 
gest particular considerations of impor- 
tance. He might observe, with reference 
to a question which had been put the other 
night, that he had no doubt the contract 
recently concluded for an ocean service 
from Galway to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
would attract the attention of the Commit- 
tee, inasmuch as the arrangement, al- 
though concluded so far as to bind the 
Government, might still be said to be in 
some degree in embryo. He must say, 
however, that this Committee was not pro- 
posed with any exclusive or special refe- 
rence to that subject, and although it 
would be the duty of the Committee to 
entertain fully every question relating to 
that arrangement, it would have been the 
duty of the Government, from considera- 
tions of publie interest, to recommend the 
| appointment of this Committee if the steam- 
packet service between Galway and St. 
John’s had never been established. He 
did not know that there was anything else 
on which it was necessary for him to offer 
further explanation, but he should be ready 
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to give any such explanation if a future 
discussion should take place, and he would 
therefore simply submit the Motion with 
the slight alteration he had suggested. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


«“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the manner in which Contracts extend- 
ing over periods of years have from time to time 
been formed or modified by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with various Steam Packet Companies for 
the conveyance of the Mails by Sea; and likewise 
into any agreements or other arrangements which 
have been adopted at the public charge, actual or 
prospective, for the purposes of telegraphic com- 
munications beyond sea, and to report their opinion 
thereon to the House ; together with any Recom- 
mendations as to rules to be observed hereafter by 
the Government in making Contracts for services 
which have not yet been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, or which extend over a series of years.” 


Mr. H. HERBERT said, he did not rise 
to trouble the House with any remarks on 
the subject generally, but to express an 
earnest hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not persist in his intention to 
alter the original words of his Motion. No 
doubt it was quite proper that a Committee 
should inquire into the ocean steam-packet 
service, but the change in the terms of the 
Motion would reopen a question which had 
on several occasions been discussed in that 
House, aud which had been already decided 
by a Committee of the House, and it 
would oceasion the utmost dismay, not only 
among hon. Gentlemen connected with Ire- 
land, but among the great bulk of the 
Irish people. He had the honour of being 
chairman of the Committee on postal com- 
munication with Ireland, and while it was 
sitting he had communications from a vast 
number of persons connected with Ireland, 
and he could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the interest felt in the subject in 
Ireland was most intense. On the other 
hand, the greatest satisfaction had been 
manifested by the Irish public when the 
concessions on this subject, which they had 
been anticipating for years, were made by 
the Government, but in proportion to that 
satisfaction would be the disappointment 
which would be excited in that country 
when it was understood that the Govern- 
ment intended to reopen the question. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider that the words of his original Motion 
were sufficiently comprehensive; but if he 
persisted in his Amendment, he (Mr. Her- 
bert) would divide the House against it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that he concurred individually, and he had 
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no doubt that every other Member of the 
late Government also concurred in the pro- 
posal to appoint a Committee. He had no 
indisposition to enter into the fullest dis- 
eussion of the contracts made by the late 
Government, but the House would proba- 
bly think it more convenient now to follow 
the course proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and confine itself to 
the very important Motion before it. The 
question was one of great difficulty. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the Committee or Commission of 1853, 
of which Lord Canning, Mr. Cowper, 
and he (Sir 8. Northeote) were mem- 
bers. At the time that Committee was 
appointed the estimate for the postal 
service amounted to £853,000. In their 
Report they held out a hope that that 
charge would be reduced. They went 
generally into the principles upon which 
the postal service should be conducted, and 
certain lines of communication be subsi- 
dized. Their general view was that the 
packet service should be carried on by the 
Government and under a system of con- 
tracts rather than by direct Government 
agency, and that in determining what lines 
should be started and maintained reference 
should be had, not merely to postal, but 
also to social, political, and commercial 
considerations. They also held that the 
Government might at first wisely grant 
subsidies in certain cases beyond the return 
they might expect in postal advantages, 
but that, as a general rule, where politi- 
cal considerations were not involved, this 
system ought not to be continued after 
the companies had been once fairly estab- 
lished. Several other points bearing upon 
the subject were also fully considered. 
Amongst others, whether the packets 
employed in the service should be made 
available for purposes of war. It was 
recommended that the contracts should 
be so worded as to render the packets 
available for such purposes if their services 
were required, A suggestion emanating 
from the chairman as representing the 
Post Office was adopted, namely, to alter 
the whole system of packet service by sub- 
stiluting for contracts for long periods, 
contracts for short periods, even for single 
voyages. It was on the possible success 
of this alteration that the Committee 
grounded their hope of a permanent re- 
duction in the expenditure on this service. 
The experiment was tried, and the result 
was that the cost of the packet service 
gradually declined from £853,000 to 
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£756,000, effecting thereby a consider- 
able reduction in the Estimates. But in 
1857 the system was materially altered 
under the Government of the noble Lord 
opposite, for reasons that doubtless appear- 
ed satisfactory, but the Estimates for the 

acket service in one year ran up to 
£923,000, or thereabouts. What had 
taken place in the previous interval ? 
They had had experience of the effect of 
contracts for short periods, particularly in 
the communications with Australia. That 
system was considered unsatisfactory, and 
the colonists objected to it. It was to put 
an end to that system that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Wilson) thought it necessary 
to revert in some measure to the old system 
of lengthened contracts, and contracts were 
made to establish a regular service te Aus- 
tralia. Since then further additions had 
been made to the packet Estimates until 
they arrived at their present amount. But 
those additions were nothing compared with 
those made in 1857. He trusted that the 
Committee of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given notice, would inquire intothe 
whole subject, and not confine theirinvestiga- 
tion to one or two contracts. He thought 
that they should consider what were the prin- 
In 


ciples illustrated by those contracts. 
the Report of the former Committee they 
had speculated on the possibility of a war. 
What was then but a mere speculation 


soon afterwards became a fact. The Cri- 
mean war broke out, and they then had 
practical proof of the great value of the 
packet service to this country. The con- 
tracts with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company and with other companies for the 
transport of stores and of troops had been 
attended with incalculable advantage, and 
no doubt this consideration had its influ- 
ence when the old system of long contracts 
was revived. Wide as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now wished to make the reference to the 
Committee, the words proposed were hardly 
wide enough. Of course the conduct of 
different Governments in regard to each 
particular contract must be sifted, but it 
was even more important to ascertain what 
were the principles on which this service 
ought to be conducted, and he (Sir Stafford 
Northeote) doubted whether, under the 
terms of the Motion as it now stood, the 
Committee would be at liberty to enter in- 
to that point. If they laid down the rule 
that no contracts should be entered into 
unless where the sums paid to the com- 
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panies were likely to be returned to the 
country in the shape of postage, he was 
afraid that, with a single exception, none 
of the trans-oceanic services would be main- 
tained, for only one of them (if one) repaid 
the entire outly made upon it. It must not 
be considered, however, that the whole 
of the cost of the packet service was lost, 
for a considerable amount of it came back 
in the shape of postage. In 1853 the 
Committee endeavoured to obtain an esti- 
mate of the net cost to the public for the 
packet service ; and they found that the 
service cost the public above the amount 
of postage received, £325,000. It wasnot 
therefore a question of £1,000,000 expen- 
diture, but of £300,000 or £400,000. 
There was also another point. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, who had taken great pains 
in the matter, had laid down the principle 
that the Colonies should be called on to 
pay half the expenses of this service. It 
was true that as yet circumstances had pre- 
vented the Government reaping the full ad- 
vantage of this arrangement, and no money 
had come in from the Colonies in relation to 
this matter until very lately. But those 
anticipated receipts from the Colonies must 
be taken as another element of the diminu- 
tion of the largeamount of the expense of the 
packet service. There were many other 
considerations mixed up with this subject 
besides the financial one. A question ulti- 
mately connected with it was our defences 
and maritime greatness, in which, of course, 
the commerce of the country was seriously 
concerned. As an instance of that fact he 
might mention the contract entered into 
with Mr., now Sir, Samuel Cunard, which 
resulted in the American line of packets 
being wholly defeated in the race of com- 
petition. In relation to this packet service 
it had been the experience of successive 
Governments, that there were opposite 
views taken by two departments. The 
one was that taken by the Admiralty, the 
other by the Post Office authorities. Com- 
ments had frequently been made upon 
contracts having been entered into against 
the advice of the Postmaster General. The 
view taken by the Post Office authorities 
was one regarding financial considerations 
only. The Admiralty, however, suggested 
other considerations, equally, if not much 
more, important. The Treasury endea- 
voured to hold the balance between the 
two opinions and so reconcile the discre- 
pancies. Now, to go thoroughly into the 
subject, these views should be fairly con- 
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sidered by the Committce, aud then it| Telegraph contract, it seemed to be high 
would be in a position to make a report, | time that matters should be placed on 
which would enable the House to judge | some footing that would be satisfactory to 
what expense it was incurring, for what; the Government and acceptable to the 
urpose it was incurred, and what results| country, and which could only be done 
were likely to be attained. In conclusion, | through the agency of a Committee ap- 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman | pointed by that House. It was a matter 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he} for congratulation that England was now 
would meet with every co-operation from | the postal carrier for the entire world, 
Members on that side of the House in for-| and he would venture to suggest that 
warding the objects which he had in view. | as telegraphic communication would su- 
Mr. MARSH said, he was of opinion} persede, to a great extent, the postal 
that if the result of the labours of the| communications hitherto carried on be- 
Committee was to establish that only one| tween different countries, it was a sub- 
line of oceanic postage were desirable, he | ject deserving the attention of the Com- 
believed it would greatly increase the effi-| mittee, in what mode telegraphic com- 
ciency of the service and would likewise! panies should be assisted by Government, 
have the effect of curtailing the very con-|and to what extent Government itself 
siderable outlay that was at present neces-| should establish telegraphic communica- 
sitated both on the part of this country | tions between our various dependencies and 
and of the Colonies. At present consider- | other countries. If the Committee extend- 
able diversity of opinion existed with re-|ed its inquiries to this important subject 
gard to what might be regarded as such | of telegraphic communication they would 
a simple matter as the shortest route to | render great service to the country. 
Sydney; most persons maintaining that} Mr. GEORGE said, that being as an 
the most direct passage was by way of | Irish county Member peculiarly interested 
Panama, though the House might be sur- | in the communication between London and 
prised to hear that the shortest was in| Dublin, and in consequence of the especial 
reality by North America and Labrador. | allusion that had been made to it by the 
In a very few months telegraphic messages | Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was de- 
would be transmitted vid Aden, in half the | sirous of saying afew words. Te wished to 
time that they would be by way of Pa-| remind the House that the contract for the 
nama; and this very route, he maintained, | postal service between Dublin and London 
might be made a means of cheapening the | rested on peculiar grounds, It would be re- 
postage to Australia; for if packets went | collected that repeated complaints had been 
merely from Australia to Ceylon they | made from time to time with regard to the 
could accomplish this fortnightly instead , state of the postal and passenger communi- 
of monthly as at present, and the Bombay | cation between the two countries, and more 
and Calcutta packets could pick up and | especially between the two capitals ; Com- 
bring the mails from thence. | mittees again and again reported on the 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, he was‘ sure subject, and eventually, in accordance with 
that the public would be in the highest | their recommendations, a special Act of 
degree satisfied with the statement of the | Parliament was passed, enabling, and al- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as much dis-| most directing, the London and North 
content prevailed at the way in which the | Western and the Chester and Holyhead 
system of public contracts had hitherto , Railway Companies, and the City of Dub- 
been carried on. He did not think it lin Steam Packet Company to enter into a 
was so much a question whether the! contract for the improvement of the com- 
making of a particular contract was to | munication between the two countries. Re- 
be charged as aground of censure against peated questions were put in consequence 
this or that Government, or whether | of the delay which took place in carrying 
one or another Administration was to! out that agreement, and an interval of 
be praised for exerting itself to forward two years elapsed before the matter was 
the public wish with regard to a particular , brought to a satisfactory conclusion. At 
line. But when they saw the documents the end of last year, however, a solemn 
which had been laid on the table of the contract was entered into and signed by 
House respecting the Galway and Dovor | the railway and steam packet companies, 
mail contracts, and perused the voluminous | by the Lords of the Admiralty, the Post 
mass of correspondence which had been pre- | Office authorities, and other parties inte- 
sented in reference to the NE Se in this subject. It had been spe- 
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cially provided that the large sum of 
£300,000 should be raised, and four steam 
packets of unexampled speed and power 
constructed and prt upon that station ; 
and, confiding in the faith of the depart- 
ments in question, that sum had been 
raised, and interest was at present pay- 
able on a considerable portion of it. Con- 
tracts had been entered into with a great 
Liverpool firm for the building of three of 
the ships, and with Mr. Samnda, of Lon- 
don, for the fourth. 


referred to the consideration of a Select 
Committee, the security of those persons 
who had lent their money for this object 
would be materially affected ; and the de- 
sideratum of improved communication with 
Treland would be again indefinitely post- 
poned. To show the public spirit with 
which the contractors had acted in this 
ease, he might mention that in conse- 
quence of an Act of the Legislature re- 


cently adopted, which directed that Post | 


Office contracts were to be subject to the 
annual revision of Parliament, they abso- 


lutely signed an agreement putting them-| 


selves under that special Act, although 
they did not consider themselves bound 
to do sv. Under these circumstances he 
could not but think that the public faith 
in Government contracts would be very 
much shaken if the one that had been 
so deliberately closed between the Govern- 
ment and the companies to whose ease he 
had referred were re-opened by a Commit- 
tee of that House. 

Viscount DUNKELLIN said, that the 
Motion itself was unobjectionable, but some 
of the observations which had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman in introducing it, 


might, he feared, insensibly bias the tenor | 


of instructions to the Committee, by reason 


of the high quarter from whieh these had | 


proceeded. In his view every engagement 
entered into between the Executive Go- 
vernment and any body of public men, 
even irrespective of its merits or demerits, 
became a matter of public faith ; and there- 
fore he trusted that, so far as Galway was 
concerned, which had repeatedly engaged 
the attention of Parliamentary Committees 
as an eligible transatlantic packet station, 
the scope of the inquiry might be narrowed 
by its omission from the Resolution. 

Mr. WILSON said, that whilst the scope 
cf the inquiry would embrace contracts for 
mail service between different parts of the 
United Kingdom, he could assure the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford (Mr. 


Mr. George 
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George) that there was no intention on the 
part of the Government to interfere with 
the contract entered into for the postal 
service between Dublin and London. In- 
deed the Government was prepared to 
pledge itself not to reopen or disturb in 
any manner that contract as it now stood, 
or to endanger its existence in any way. 
It was only desired to point the inquiry to 
such contracts as might hereafter be pro- 
posed. With reference to an observation 
made in the course of the discussion with 
regard to the large sums of money ex- 
pended on mail-packet services when he 
was Secretary to the Treasury, he would 
remind the House that Lord Jocelyn’s 
Committee, which investigated the question 
a few years ago, came to a decided opinion 
in reference to it, which the Government 
first ought to put in practice, but were 
eventually obliged to abandon. Subse- 
quently, in making new contracts, the Trea- 
sury for the first time laid down the prin- 
ciple that if the distant possessions of this 
country were to have a postal communica- 
tion, it was but right that they should con- 
tribute a fair proportion of the expenditure. 
The Australian colonies in this way con- 
tributed £90,000 ayear, the Cape £20,000, 
and the Indian Government £50,000. 
These sums, taken together, would go far 
to account for the increased expenditure. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ex- 
press his satisfaction that this subject, in- 
volving, as it did, so large an expenditure 
of public money, was about to be submitted 
to a thorough investigation. He hoped 
the inquiry would not be narrowed down in 
the manner suggested by some hon, Mem- 
bers. As he took it, the object of appoint- 
ing the Committce was not the re-opening 
of public contracts ; but it was very im- 
portant that the public should be put 
in @ position to judge whether a better 
arrangement than that which at present 
existed might not be adopted in respect 
of the mode of making those contracts. 
For himself, he was not very sanguine 
that the Committee would make a very 
early report. Some years ago he sat 
upon a Committee to inquire into a con- 
tract in which the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company were concerned, and that inquiry 
lasted a long time. The present Com- 
mittee were going to travel all over the 
world, and their labours would not, he 
feared, be very speedily concluded. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that there was 
one matter conneeted with this subject upon 
which nothing had as yct been said, in a 
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debate which had lasted an hour and a half, 
but on which he should like to come toa 
clearer understanding—he meant the con- 
tract for the conveyance of the mails be- 
tween Galway and the United States. That 
contract, no doubt, was the cause of the 
present Motion, and without prejudging the 
Report of the Committee, but judging from 
the papers before the Ilouse, a more reck- 
less, more hasty, and more inconsiderate, 
waste of public money never was made. 
He doubted whether the terms of the re- 
ference made by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer would enable the Committee to go 
into that particular ease, for he considered 
that no actual contract had been entered 
into with the company, but that merely 
the basis of a contract had been agreed to. 
If this were so, he should move an Amend- 
ment which would include it in the matter 
referred to the Committee. [Mr. Witson: 
There is a contract.] Then the ease would, 
of course, come before the Committee. It 
seemed to him, firstly, that the late Go- 
vernment had made a reckless and incon- 
siderate contract for the public interests, 
and, secondly, that they had been guilty of 
conduct to a particular company, of which 
he had no knowledge, but which was, he 


believed, a powerful, respectable company 
at Liverpool, which no one would be guilty 


of in his private affairs. The late Scere- 
tary for the Treasury had expressed his 
pleasure at the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer proposed to deal 
with the subject. Ie (Mr. Bouverie) did 
not wonder at it, because by the proposed 
arrangement the Galway contract would be 
glossed over. It would not do, however, 
to tell the House of Commons that they 
must wait twelve months for the Report 
of the Committee, when the matter would 
be dead and buried, before they expressed 
an opinion upon these transactions, What 
were the facts as they appeared in the 
correspondence before the House? A 
company—the Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company—which, from the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury the other 
night, was apparently something like a 
bubble company, applied to the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland for a contract for 
carrying the mails from Ireland to New- 
foundland, and so on to New York and 
Boston. The Government at home were 


asked to go shares with the Government | 
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vance upon the terms agreed to by the pre- 
vious Government from £3,000 to £4,500 
a year, in addition to the subsidy which the 
Newfoundland Colonial Government were 
willing to give the company for carrying 
on the packet service from Ireland to New- 
foundland, The Treasury Minute of Oc- 
tober 7, 1858, ran as follows :— 


Committee moved for. 


“The late Board of Treasury declined making 
any advance beyond the sum of £3,000; never- 
theless, my Lords being desirous of meeting what 
may be the views and wishes of the Colony, and 
being duly sensible of the great advantage of ex- 
pediting the communication with Newfoundland 
and the North American Colonies generally, are 
disposed to authorize an advance on the Imperial 
contribution from £3,000 to £4,000, or £4,500 
as a maximum, if Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton shall 
be of opinion that such an advance will be ex- 
pedient, and provided an advance at least equal 
to that of the Imperial Government beyond the 
£7,000 now offered by the Colony shall be made 
from the colonial resources, and that the service 
shall be in other respects, excepting as regards 
the port of embarcation, as complete as that pro- 
posed upon the former occasion. My Lords are 
desirous, however, to have it understood that it 
will be for the Colony to determine whether it 
will be for their interest to entcr into the pro- 
posed arrangement with the company represented 
by Lord Bury, or to throw the service open to 
public competition, or to deal with the present 
contractor, Mr. Cunard, subject, of course, to the 
eventful approval of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


In the same month Viscount Bury, as 
the agent of the company, went out, 
and on the 21st of October he arrived at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. He saw the 
Exeeutive Council there, and on the 22nd 
a contract was concluded for a service from 
Newfoundland to Galway for a year. The 
Home Government had a veto reserved to 
them upon it, but the contract came home 
and was approved by them fortwelve months, 
so that for the year 1859 the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Newfoundland 
agreed to subsidize the Atlantic company. 
It appeared that the Liverpool company got 
wind of this arrangement, for on the 25th 
of October, three days after the contract 
was signed at St. John’s, they wrote to 
the Government at home to say, that they 
had carried on an independent service with 
America, greatly to the public convenience, 
for which they received no subsidy, nothing 
in short beyond the usual sum paid for 
ocean postage, and they prayed that in 
the event of any extension of the postal 
service they might be allowed to tender. 


of Newfoundland in subsidizing that com-| He was sorry that the hon. Member for 
pany, and after a good deal of previous! Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall) had not thought 


negotiation a Minute of the Treasury, 


dated October 7, 1858, authorized an ad- 


fit to stand up for a company, which ap- 
peared to him to have been very ill-used. 


- 
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On the 9th of November Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan replied to their application as fol- 
lows :— 


“IT am desired by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to inform you, in reply to 
the letter addressed by you to this Board on be- 
half of the Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia 
Steamship Company, that when a new postal ser- 
vice is about to be established by Government, it 
is the practice of their Lordships to invite tenders 
by public advertisements, thereby affording to all 
parties the opportunity of competing for such ser- 
vices, provided they conform to the required con- 
ditions.” 


. . . | 
This answer was given, it was to be re- 


membered, after the Government had part- 
ed, by their minute of October 7, with the 
power of advertising for tenders for the 
current year. They had handed that 
power over to the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment. In the beginning of January, the 
Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation 
Company offered to conduct a Government 


postal service from Galway to America | 


upon the conditions they specified, namely, 
that the contract should be for seven 
years, the terms being £3,000 for the 
passage out and home, which, on a fort- 
nightly service, would amount to about 
£72,000 a year. The Treasury very pro- 
perly referred the matter to the General 
Post Office for their opinion on the de- 
sirability of the contract. This offer was 
sent in on the 18th of January, and on the 
12th of February the Postmaster General 
made a report, condemning any such con- 
tract in the strongest terms, and setting 
forth with great and convincing force the 
objections to it. Yet, a few days after- 
wards, on the 22nd of February, a Trea- 
sury minute was made, declaring without 
any reasons alleged for this course, that 
the Government were prepared to enter 
into a contract upon the terms condemned 
by the Postmaster General. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) had re- 
minded the House that he was a Member 
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referred. But it could be no reason whiy 
the hon. Gentleman should himself fly in 
the face of his own Report. He came now 
toa matter he could not understand. It 
| appeared that on the 22nd of February the 
| Treasury agreed to the proposal for a con- 
‘tract, and it was a singular part of the 
}history that upon that very day in the 
| House of Lords, a question on the subject 
; was asked of the Earl of Derby, by Lord 
‘Stanley of Alderley, and the noble Earl 
| was represented by Hansard to have said: 
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“Tier Majesty’s Government had not at present 
entered into any definitive contract for making 
Galway the port of departure for the mails. A 
proposition, however, had been submitted to the 
‘Treasury by one of the Atlantic steam companies 
for a regular fortnightly service from Galway to 
some port in North America. That proposition 
was under consideration upon the terms submitted 
by the company, but the Lords of: the Treasury 
had, of course, reserved to themselves the power, 
before any arrangement was concluded, of making 
the fullest inquiry as to the extent of the benefit 
to be obtained from such communication, and the 
solvency of the company. Security would also be 
required for the carrying out of the conditions of 
the contract in the adequate manner in which it 
was now performed by the Cunard Company.”— 
[8 Hansard, clii. 679.] 


Thus, at the moment that the Earl of 
Derby was saying that the matter was un- 
der consideration, the Treasury had en- 
tered into an agreement for a contract. 
Upon the 23rd of February the Liverpool 
Company, which seemed like most Liver- 
pool merchants, to be pretty much alive 
to its own interests, seeing this report 
in the papers, wrote to their Member, 
expressing alarm about the Galway con- 
tract, referring to the statement pre- 
viously made to them that all tenders would 
be open, and wishing to know how the mat- 
ter really stood. In April, two months 
| afterwards, the Treasury—after having dis- 
| tinetly stated to the company that it was 
their practice, ‘‘ when a new postal service 
| was about to be established, to invite ten- 





of a Treasury Committee which had re-| ders by public advertisement, thereby af- 
ported strongly that contracts for ocean | fording to all parties the opportunity of 
steamers ought only to be made for short | competing for the public service’’—wrote 
periods, under the impression that the | to the Liverpool Company to this effect :— 
time had almost arrived when these ser- | ‘Wy Lends edais th di ares 
; . ss 9 ords admi e expediency, asa ’ 
bore — ” ~ — me for ee ; Tule, of inviting tenders ye public competition 
subsidies for long periods, but i Con-| when new postal services are about to be esta- 
sideration of the receipt of the ocean post- | blished, under circumstances in which the prin- 
age of the letters they carried. It was’ ciple of competition is properly applicable ; but 
true, the hon. Baronet had added, that | the case referred to in your letter is quite excep- 
the Government which had preceded mo 

own, had disregarded that Report. Now, | The treatment of this Company by the 
that might be a reason why he should com- | Treasury, he repeated, was treatment such 
plain of the Government to which he bel | 8 no gentleman would use towards any 


Mr. Bouverie 
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man of business with whom he had trans- 
actions. He had had no communications 
with the Company; he did not know one 
of them ; his opinion was formed solely from 
reading the papers and comparing dates. 
What was the first fact with which the 
House and the Committee would have to 
deal? In the face of a lengthened and 
reasoned report from the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, alleging grounds which were perfectly 
conclusive why the contract should not-be 
entered into, the Treasury, without giving 
any reasons whatever upon paper, had 
thought fit to enter into this contract for 
seven years, which would saddle the public 
with a payment of about £72,000 a year. 
They said, ‘* My Lords cannot regard this 
as a mere postal contract; it comprises 
considerations of a more extended charac- 
ter.”” No doubt it was not a mere postal 
contract—it did comprise considerations of 
amore extended character. Whether those | 
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into considerations respecting emigration, 
or to pay public money to promote it. 
If they wished to promote a line for that 
purpose they ouzht to have come to Par- 
liament and obtained specific authority to 
deal with the question. [He thought the 
debate, so far as it had gone, had not 
turned upon the real points to which the 
attention of the public was directed, and 
therefore he had felt it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to a few of the facts 
connected with this matter. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he should not 
have taken part in this discussion had not 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock laid 
it to his charge that he had not stood up 
for his friends, and he only rose for the 
purpose of showing that the taunt was 
eutirely without foundation. He was afraid 
the right hon. Member had not been so at- 
tentive as he ought to his Parliamentary 
duties, or he would have remembered that 


Committee moved for. 


considerations had been received or not, it’ he (Mr. Horsfall) was the first to bring 
was not fur him to say. Upon the papers | this subject before the House. Hon, Mem. 
as they appeared, the whole proceeding dis- | bers had on that occasion talked about his 
played a most reckless and inconsiderate | being jealous of the interests of Ireland, 
dealing. with a great question. It was | but he said that he looked upon this as a 


stated in the course of the ccrrespond- | national question, at the same time that he 


ence that it was very desirable to en- 
courage this great Irish line. 


He would 
not enter into the question whether this 
was the case or not, or whether the 
route vid Galway was a good or a bad 
one, but he complained of the mode in 
which the question had been deait with 
by the late Government. If it was a good 
line there was a different way of opening it. 
One instance of the improvident haste with 
which these arrangements had been con- 
cluded. It was said it was not a simple 
postal contract, but it was intended to open 
a route to Irish emigrants, in order to re- 
lieve them from the necessity of coming to 
Liverpool on their way to America. Now 
it happened that there was a clause in the 
agreement entered into with the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland exempting the ships 
of the company from the operation of the 
Passengers Act, which had been passed 
by Parliament expressly to protect the 
poor Irish emigrants from ill-treatment | 
on board of emigrant ships. When the | 





thought great injustice had been done to 
his friends in Liverpool. He (Mr. Horsfall) 
stated the very opinions to which the hon. 
Member had just given utterance. He 
read the letter from Sir Charles Trevelyan 
which the right hon. Member had read ; 
but, feeling this to be a national question, 
he was quite content to leave the whole 
question in the hands of Parliament. He 
approved of the Committee, and had nodoubt 
that the Committee would come to a just 
decision not only with regard to the Galway 
line, but with regard to every other line which 
would Le submitted to their discussion, 
Mr. ELLICE (St. Andrews) said, that he 
did not wish to cast imputations on any per- 
sons connected with these contracts, but he 
wished to direct the attention of the House 
to the injury done to the province of Canada. 
Thut province, in order to assist the gen- 
tlemen of Liverpool, granted a large sub- 
sidy to complete the communication, which 
now took place once a week between 
Liverpool and that colony. From per- 


contract was sent to the Postmasier-Gene- | sonal experience he could say that neither 
ral and the Admiralty for their considera- | Cunard’s vessels nor any other vessels be- 
tion that grievous blunder was discovered, tween England and America were better 
and the Treasury were obliged to cobble | fitted to accomplish the object in view than 


up an imperfect contrivance, with the 
help of the Emigration Commissioners, to 
remedy the difficulty. But he contended 
that the Treasury had no right to enter 


the vessels employed by the company under 
the patronage of the Government of Canada. 
Those vessels carried the letters without 
the least cost to the public of this country, 
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and when this was the case, and when the 
communication was so complete that even 
a large portion of the correspondence from 
the United States was brought by these 
packets from Canada, it might have oc- 
curred to the Treasury whether the tax- 
payers of this country might not have been 
exempted from a heavy contribution. The 
proposed inquiry could have no practical 
end. There would be various opinions ex- 
pressed, just as various opinions had been 
bandicd about from one side of the House ; 
but the subject was one on which the pub- 
lic were an:ply informed, and on which 
they had made up their minds. The great 
object which the House should have in view 
was, to see whether the postal communica- 
tion could be maintained without calling 
on the Exchequer to pay for it. Ile de- 
sired the House to be a little jealous of 
the quarter from which this proposition 
emanated, because the President of the 
Board of Trade had sanctioned the pro- 
longation of the Cunard contract. [** No, 
no!’’] Ile was glad, then, to hear that 
his side of the House was not subject to 
the blame, to which he feared both Go- 
vernments had been liable. If there were 
& person more meritorious than another in 
connection with this matter, it was Sir 
Samuel Cunard. The enterprising and 
efficient manner in which he conducted the 
service entitled him to the thanks of the 
country, and even to some favour in any 
arrangement made for carrying on the 
packet service after the expiration of his 
contract; but he thought that means 
should have been taken, before extending 
the contract, to ascertain whether the ser- 
vice might be carried on in a more econo- 
mical manner, and, when he knew that 
other departments of the Government were 
of the same opinion, he considered it strange 
that the Treasury should have taken on 
itself to squander, as he must call it, the 
public money. It might be said that this 
Jast Irish contract was not of much im- 
portance; but hon. Gentlemen in that 
House, night after night, called on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to repeal the 
paper duty, and others complained of taxa- 
tion pressing on particular classes ; but, if 
the House continued the habit it had in- 
dulged in for the last four or five years of 
recklessly voting money for any purpose 
that might be urged, it had no right to call 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
repeal taxation. With regard to the 
£73,000 paid to the new company, he 
must say that it was so much money be- 
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longing to the public actually thrown away. 
He recommended that the Committee should 
enter into the merits of this particular 
contract, and see what security had been 
obtained from the parties for its fulfilment, 
and how the service had been hitherto con- 
ducted in order that the public might be 
relieved from the error, if crror it were, 
that this was a great and scandalous job. 

Mr. VANCE said, he must express his 
regret that the discussion had not been 
conducted in a more temperate manner. 
In his opinion the late Government not 
only was free from blame, but deserved 
commendation for the agreement made 
with the new company, more especially in 
reference to the interests of Newfoundland, 
which place was passed by Cunard’s vessels, 
so that other vessels had to be engaged to 
bring the passengers and correspondence 
back again from Halifax. There was an 
absolute necessity that some other port for 
the departure and arrival of the mail should 
be sanctioned besides Liverpool, on account 
of the detention occasioned by beating 
through the Channel, and from occasional 
want of water before the port of Liver- 
pool. It was said that this line was not 
put up to competition, but neither was 
Cunard’s when first established, and Ire- 
land had a claim to the benefit of a com- 
munication with America. It had been 
alleged that Cunard had been treated with 
neglect, but it must be borne in mind that 
his contract had been prolonged, and that 
he had received a distinguished mark of 
Royal favour. All the great towns in Ire- 
land sent memorials to the Lord-Lieutenant 
demanding that there should be a line from 
Ireland to America, and Galway was fixed 
upon by all partics, with the exception of 
a few otherwise interested. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he wished to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther the Galway contract was actually con- 
cluded, and, if so, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman considered the House pledged a 
year beforehand to vote the means neces- 
sary to carry it out? He should like also 
to know to what extent the right hon. 
Gentleman thought the Treasury had power 
to bind that House beforchand to every 
profligate piece of expenditure which the 
Treasury might choose to sanction. He 
might remind the House that a consider- 
able time must neecssarily elapse before 
the Committee could report, and this was 
sometimes a very convenient mode of shelv- 
ing troublesome questions. He hoped that 
when the subject of the Red Sea Tele- 
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graph was brought before the House, they 
would hear from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, upon what principles they intended 
to act with regard to these various con- 
tracts. He had read the papers connected 
with this subject with great surprise, and 
he thought, from ao letter dated March 
15th, and stating that the Treasury had 
written to the Admiralty announcing their 
determination to enter into the contract, 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Post 
Office Department, who scemed to him to 
have taken a very correct view of this 
question, had been treated with quite as 
little ceremony as the House of Commons. 
He could only express his satisfaction that 
the matter had been brought under the 
notice of the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that he wished 
to state on the part of the late Govern- 
ment, that it would have been much more 
satisfactory to them had the subject of 
the Galway line been brought specifically 
under the consideration of the Ilouse, 


although he was quite ready to admit with | 
respect to the subject generally that it was | 
convenient at that time to support the 
proposition of the Government. 


He was 
prepared, however, whenever the opportu- 
nity was afforded him to enter fully into 
the whole of the Galway question. The 
only condition he would make was one 
not unusual in that House—namely, that 
fair notice should be given when the 
subject would be brought forward. From 
what he had heard before he entered the 
House with regard to the intention of the 
Government, he did not expect to find that 
particular grant made the subject of dis- 
cussion. Ile was, therefore, unprepared 
with papers, and had no opportunity o! 
refreshing his recollection, and he believed 
he might say that all his late colleagues 
in the Gevernment were in the same _posi- 
tion. He certainly would have supposed 
that such a statement as had been made 
by the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) would have been preceded by 
a formal notice. With regard to the con- 
tract which appeared to have excited so 
much alarm in the mind of the noble Lord 
who last spoke, it might be satisfactory to 
him to learn that it would be in the power of 
the House, when a Vote of money was pro- 
posed, to rejeet it entirely. Formerly, 
when contracts of this nature were con- 
cluded, inasmuch as the expenditure was 
defrayed from the Post Office revenue, 
they were not suhject to the pleasure of 
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Parliament ; but speaking from recollee- 
tion, he believed that in the present in. 
stance it was for the first time specially 
provided that the contract should depend 
upon the approval of Parliament, and the 
House of Commons would therefore have 
a fair and complete opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion upon the policy reeommend- 
ed by the late Government. He would 
be unable to do justice to the conduct of the 
late Government if on this occasion, with- 
out the opportunity of referring to a single 
paper, he entered upon a defence of the 
course they had pursued, or attempted 
to answer every allegation made by the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock. Tle 
hoped that, although the House might 
assent to the appointment of this Commit- 
tee, the right hon. Gentleman would find it 
consistent with his convenience to bring the 
question of the Galway grant specifically 
before the House, and at as early a period 
as possible. Ie would only say that, both 
with regard to the prolongation of Sir 
Samuel Cunard’s contract and the conclu- 
sion of the contract for the Galway line 
the late Government had been influenced 
by no other consideration than the publie ad- 
vantage, and when the Committee had insti- 
tuted an inquiry it would be found that 
‘* jobs’’ were neither so flagrant nor so fre- 
quent as it was very easy to assume they 
were in discussions in that House. He 
felt confident that in both the cases which 
had been referred to—for which in a great 
degree and particularly for one of them, 
the late Government was responsible—it 
would be found that in advising this 
disposition of the public money they 
were influenced by the only feeling which 
he believed could influence Gentlemen 
who were placed in the responsible posi- 
tion of Ministers of the Crown in this 
country —a conviction that the course 
they recommended was for the public 
good. He thought it right, before he 
sat down, to notice one observation which 
had been made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock, because it implied 
an inconsistency in the conduct of a noble 
Friend of his in another place, which eould 
not for a moment be sustained. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that, on the 
15th of February—the date of a mi- 
nute which intimated that the Treasury 
were prepared to enter into a contract— 
the Earl of Derby had stated in the House 
of Lords, in answer to a question, that the 
Treasury had not entered into a contract, 
and the right hon. Gentleman dilated upon 
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theinconsistency between this statement and 
the fact. Now, there was really no incon- 
sistency whatever. When this inquiry was 
made the Earl of Derby stated what was 
precisely the fact—namely, that the Go- 
vernment had not entered into any con- 
tract with the Galway Company, although 
@ proposition on the subject was under 
their consideration. Although he (Mr. 
Disraeli) believed that on the same day a 
Treasury minute was agreed to, announcing 
that the Government were prepared to 
enter into a contract, that minute intimated 
at the same time that its adoption was sub- 
ject to certain conditions being agreed to 
and fulfilled by the company, and weeks 
elapsed before those conditions were ascer- 
tained and settled. There was, therefore, 
no inconsistency between the language of 
the minute and the statement of his noble 
Friend. He thought it was due to the 
Earl of Derby that he should make this 
explanation, and he regretted that the 
course taken by the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock limited to this point-for the 
present his vindication of the Government. 
He could only repeat for himself and his 
late colleagues that they would be perfectly 
prepared to vindicate the course they had 
pursued if the right hon. Gentleman would 
bring the subject of the Galway contract 
specifically under the consideration of the 
House, and he entertained the utmost con- 
fidence that their conduct would receive 
the approval of Parliament. 

Mr. RICH said, that this question of 
contracts having been raised, he wished to 
bring under the notice of the House the 
proceedings of the Government with regard 
to another contract, similar in character to 
that referred to by the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) had 
complained that the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock had introduced thissubje2t with- 
out due notice ; but if he had brought for- 
ward the case of the Galway contract after 
the whole question had been referred to a 
Select Committee, the right hon. Member 
for Bucks would at once have said, ‘* This 
is a matter which is now under the con- 
sideration of a Committee, you should have 
brought it forward when the Committee 
was moved for.’’ Now this was precisely 
what his right hon. Friend has done, and 
what he himself should now do also, For 
he (Mr. Rich) would call attention to the 
ease of the Dovor contract. In the year 
1854, he believed, a contract was entered 
into for the conveyance of mails from Dovor 
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to the Continent. In 1855, the contractor 
asked for some additional conveniences, and 
the Government, on their part, asked for a 
reduction of the rate of the contract. The 
result was that there was no reduction in 
the amount of the contract, and the indul- 
gences which the contractor required were 
not granted, but there was a slight exten- 
sion of the period over which the contract 
was toextend. In June 1857, the contrac- 
tor again applied for certain indulgences, 
and the answer was that in 1855 the whole 
matter had been investigated and settled. 
The question remained in this state until 
January, 1859, when the late Government 
had been in office nearly a year. An ap- 
plication was then made by the contractor 
to the Admiralty, who received it rather 
favourably, and sent it to the Treasury. 
It was referred by the Treasury to the 
Post Office, who pointed out ceitain objec- 
tions, but after some discussion it was 
agreed that the extra services the contrac- 
tor contended he had been obliged to per- 
form, in consequence of increased commu- 
nication with India, should receive certain 
additional compensation, and accordingly a 
Treasury minute of the 3rd of February 
ordered that a special agreement should be 
entered into for that purpose. But the 
Admiralty, instead of obeying this minute, 
opened on the 11th of February a general 
communication with the contractor, in con- 
sequence of which he sent in proposals for 
re-opening the contract, and extending its 
term. The Admiralty again reported fa- 
vourably to the Treasury on this very ques- 
tionable proposal. The Treasury having 
referred the matter to the Post Office, the 
latter reported that the arrangement was 
wholly objectionable both in principle and 
practice. This condemnatory report from 
the department most cognizant of the mat- 
ter was dated the 10th of March, and no- 
thing more was heard. But in six weeks’ 
time the aspect of affairs changed in that 
House, and accordingly on the Ldth of 
April the Treasury, disregarding their 
minute of the 3rd of February, and the 
Post Office protest of the 10th of March, 
proceeded without rhyme or reason to grant 
all the contractor’s demands. And what 
were they? Why, that he should receive 
an additional subvention of £2,500 a year, 
and that his contract, which would have 
expired in 1863, should be extended to 
1870. That is to say that a contract, 
which had been running for four years, and 
which had yet four years to run, should, in 
order to add seven years more to it actually 
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be cancelled by 2 Government which its 
own chief had declared was in suspense, 
was as an officer under arrest. And can- 
celled in favour of whom? In favour of a 
contractor, who had in 1853 been mixed 
up with very questionable electioneering 
proceedings at Devonport, and who was 
now at Dovor changing his political creed 
from opposing to supporting this very Go- 
vernment which was thusopportunely giving 
way to his demands. And by whom were 
these proceedings especially promoted ? 
By the Admiralty, that at this very time 
was endeavouring to coerce a Member of 
its own Board into standing for Dovor ; 
and, moreover, an Admiralty against whose 
conduct, in regard to this Dovor election, 
a petition was now waiting for investigation. 
And what were the reasons assigned for 
making these concessions? First, that the 
contractor had years before bought some old 
vessels from the Government ; second, that 
while he had carried the mails he had lost 
two vessels, and had three collisions ; and, 
third, that comparing the existing arrange- 
ment with the old exploded system which 
it had superseded, there was a saving upon 
this line of several thousands per annum to 
the country. This heaping together a 


pack of bad reasons for entering into the 
contract was a clear indication that there 
was no good reason for it ; no reason that 


could stand the daylight. He would beg 
the House to remark the dates of the 
Carnagie coercion, of the Dovor election, 
and of the contract, whose terms were re- 
fused in 1857 by the then Government ; 
and in the beginning of this year were 
tantamount to refused by the late Go- 
vernment. [Mr. DisraELI was understood 
to dissent.] The right hon. Gentleman 
might shake his head, but there was the 
Treasury minute of the 3rd of February 
directing action in accordance with the 
existing contract, and the very last paper 
in that correspondence was the reply of 
the Postmaster General on the 10th of 
March, strongly pointing out his objections 
to the contractor’s application for this un- 
called for extension. To all appearances 
it was dead and buried till the 15th of 
April, when the dissolution of Parliament 
suddenly brought it to life. No interme- 
diate communication on the subject ap- 
peared among the documents. The Dovor 
contract, then, and the one mentioned by 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, 
stood upon special grounds; and what 
seemed to be the delinquencies of the 
late Government ought not to be cushioned 
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and smothered by a general inquiry, which 
would probably last for one or even two 
years. He hoped it would be understood 
that these two contracts—the Dovor and 
the Galway contract—were to be entered 
into at the earliest moment by the Com- 
mittee, and if the result was to clear the 
late Government of any imputation he 
should rejoice. 

Mr. LYGON said, the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last had assumed, from the fact 
that no papers between the 10th of March 
and the 15th of April had been laid on the 
table relative to the Dovor contract, that 
the matter had entirely dropped ; and he 
had led the House to infer that cireum- 
stances occurring about that time induced 
the late Government again to take up the 
negotiation. To that assertion or infer- 
ence, whichever it might be, he now gave 
the most unqualified denial. Between 
March and April various details connected 
with this contract were brought under the 
attention of his department (the Admiralty) 
almost daily, although they did not assume 
a form which required them to be printed 
in the papers. The hon. Gentleman had 
accused the late Government of delin- 
quency in having increased the money paid 
to the Dovor contractor. Now, when the 
matter was investigated, the contractor, in- 
stead of being a pecuniary gainer, gained 
nothing whatever beyond what was to be 
derived from the extended duration of his 
contract. The sum of £2,500, which had 
been alluded to, was paid to the contractor 
for various special services rendered at the 
instance of the Government; and though 
there was a trifling amount this year be- 
yond that of last year for such services, 
yet the contractor had undertaken to make 
certain improvements in the conduct of the 
packet service which would be most advan- 
tageous to the public. These questions 
should be decided alone by the considera- 
tion of what was best for the public inter- 
est; and therefore the manner in which 
the service on the Dovor line had been con- 
ducted, and the additional exertions which 
the contractor had made to facilitate the 
enormous increase in our correspondence 
with India, were such as entirely to justify 
the extension of this contract. The ab- 
sence of documents between the dates 
above named solely arose from the papers 
not then being in a form to be laid on the 
table ; but during the whole of March the 
matter was constantly under the considera- 
tion of the Admiralty. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that a deep 
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feeling existed on the subject of these con-| we lost £378,608 a year. Why, then, 
tracts in Canada. As an instance of the should not Ireland, which paid her share, 
mode in which they were conducted he | and more than her share, of Imperial taxes, 
would mention that a deputation from that | be allowed the small sum of £72,000 out 
province, believing the proper Transat-|of upwards of £600,000 granted in sub- 
lantic route to be adopted was that of the | sidies every year, as well as any of our 
St. Lawrence, applied to the Government | Colonies, for the improvement of her com- 
some time ago to know whether it intended | meree and the production of large vessels? 
to renew the contract with the Cunard | What said the Postmaster-General in his 
Company. The right hon. Member for | Report for the year 1858? He said, ** the 
Devonport (Mr. Wilson), speaking on be- | packet service is for the most part under 
half of the Government of the day, inform- | the superintendence of the Admiralty, and 
ed the deputation that it had no such in- | is borne on the expenditure of that depart- 
tention. The province of Canada, acting ment, many of the contracts for this ser- 
under that impression, subsidized a line | vice having been entered into with other 
of their own for a weekly communication objects besides those of postal communica. 
between Liverpool and the St. Lawrence | tion. Indeed, as postal enterprises, few 
at a cost of £100,000; and the people of of them could be maintained, the ex- 
that colony now complained that a prac-|penses in the large majority of cases 
tical injustice had been done them, and that far exceeding the earnings.” Long as 
something like a want of that perfect faith | these subsidies had been granted for the 
and good understanding which ought to | improvement of our colonies, the moment 
subsist between them and the parent State | that anything was proposed to be given 
had been shown towards them. When’ for the improvement of Ireland, up rose 
the Legislature of Canada met he had no | hon. Members to talk of the necessity of 
doubt they would receive some strong pro- | rigidly adhering to the true principles of 
tests on the subject. | political economy, and to denounce the 
Mr. M‘MAHON said, he regretted to | proposition. He had no objection to the 
see so much of commercial jealousy to-! entire withdrawal of these grants in every 
wards Ireland imported into this discus- | instance, because, so far as related to com- 
sion. It was not the fact that the Galway | munication with the West Indies, New- 
line of packets was the first that had been | foundland, Canada, or America, Ireland 
subsidized by the Government. Govern- | being nearer to those countries, could beat 
ment subsidies liad been granted fora long’ England any day. Galway had been se- 
series of years to various steam-packet | lected by unbiassed judges as the best and 
companies, and that not merely for postal | most natural starting point for communica: 
purposes, but for the fostering of com-/tion with America, and yet the late Go- 
merce and the production of large vessels. | vernment were denounced as having been 
In fact, upwards of half a million of money, | influenced by corrupt motives for selecting 
for which the Government received no re-| that point. He thought the late Govern- 
turn, was now yearly granted by the Go-| ment were entitled to much eredit for their 
vernment in those subsidies. At Liverpool | courage and justice in that matter. He 
alone the contract for the Cunard line had | presumed that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
entailed a net loss of £61,642 a year, that | chequer was still true to his early princi- 
is, beyond the amount of the contract. | ples of free trade, and that he desired the 
From the Report of the Committee on| proposed inquiry to be guided by those 
steam-packet contracts in 1853, (Appen-| principles. He trusted that if they were 
dix C) it appeared that these contracts—|to have an inquiry into the Galway con- 
Halifax and new York, Bermuda and New-| tract, they would also inquire into every 
foundland, and Bermuda and St. Thomas] one of the Government contracts with 
—together involved a net loss of £61,000) steam packet companies. He trusted, 
a year, To one of the companies running | also, that some of the Irish Members 
from Southampton to the West Indies we} would be placed on the proposed Com- 
paid £270,000, involving a net loss of | mittee. 
£180,000. To the Pacific mail we paid} Mr. BEAMISH said, that he did not 
£25,000 for the mail running between approve the alteration suggested by the 
Callao and Valparaiso; and the loss was} Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
£19,509. Upon all these lines of commu- | should therefore move the re-insertion of 
nication, carried on by steam contracts,|the words ‘ beyond the limits of the 


not by packets in Her Majesty’s servico, | United Kingdom.” 
Sir Morton Peto 
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Mr. URQUHART seconded the Amend-; or county in Ireland which had not ,ex- 
nent. | pressed a strong desire on national and 

Amendment proposed, after the words | postal grounds in favour of the arrange- 
“ by sea,” to insert the words ‘‘ beyond, ment which had been made. He would 
the limits of the United Kingdom.” |read an extract from the letter of a noble- 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was not his man not now in the Ministry, and why he 
intention to speak to the exact form of the was not, of course he could not explain? 
Motion, but to say a word or two upon the | “ Since my attention has been directed to this 
debate which had taken place. He was important subject several years ago, I have always 
somewhat surprised that after the explo- | been of opinion that the advantages of the geo- 
sion of patriotic indignation right hon, | 8tphical position of Galway would not be fully 


Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench should | 
hare vanished. The right hon. Member | 


recognized until it was demonstrated that the pas- 
sage by that route to America could be more 
quickly performed than by any other. I heartily 


for Kilmarnock, professing not to wish to wish success to the company by which that fact is 


prejudge the question, had said everything 
which a man ought not to have said and 
very little which he ought to have said. 
The right hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice) evidently preferred another line to 
that of Galway. 
not a Galway man, but he knew that the 
imputations of those right hon. Gentle- 
men were unjust, and their arguments un- 
tenable, and he challenged the Govern- 
ment to a discussion of the question. He 
was strongly in favour of the Irish con- 
tract. It was true that it might be said 
the arrangement was for the benefit of 
Ireland. It would be argued upon that 
principle, and they had a right so to argue 
it. It was not a new question. It was 
now ten years since it was first agitated, 
ata meeting in Dublin in which he took 
part, and that was a complete answer to 
the statement of its being suddenly got up, 
as a job, by the late Government. The 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, as was 
his custom, assumed everything in his own 
fashion and then walked out of the House. 
Ile begged to ask what was the trade of 
the North of Ireland 2? Was it with France? 
A steamer from Belfast to export linens 
was tried, but so untaught were the French 
in our system of political economy that 
they immediately put a new duty on linens, 
and would not allow Frenchmen to have 
clean shirts cheap. Was it with Germany? 
No. The north of Ireland trade was with 
Ameriea, and, that being so, why were 
purchasers, bills, money, and advices to 
be carried past the market for which they 
were intended to this country, and then 
sent back again after a delay of a day or 
two? He wanted to know why Ireland 
was not to be put upon an equality with 
England in this respect. It was said that 
it was a special matter. The hon. Mem- 
bers for Cork and Limerick might, per- 
haps, prefer those ports, but with those 
exceptions there was scarcely a town, city, 


Ile (Mr. Whiteside) was | 


| now established, and I beg to congratulate you 


| upon your connection with an undertaking which 
| promises to be so beneficial to Ireland.” 


That letter was signed ‘‘ Clarendon.” If 
the noble Lord the Member for Norwich 
(Viscount Bury) were in his place he could 
tell the Government how often great steam- 
ers passing down Channel had been lost. 
There was the Great Britain, which blun- 
dered in some way into Dundrum Bay; and 
he was present himself when a steamer, 
which was afterwards lost, passed Belfast. 
He did not like to name the vessel, because 
which of them it was he had forgotten. 
Captain Washington, whose report fully 
justified the late Government in the course 
which they took, understated the value of 
\the Galway route. Captain Washington 
| said that the problem of the quickest 
passage had been solved, and in the way 
| in which it ought to be solved, by the en- 
| terprise of the Lever Transatlantic Com. 
pany, which had actually run vessels with 
300 passengers to and from Galway, and 
made the passage from Newfoundland by 
one of them in six days less than the 
shortest passage on record, It was a mis- 
take to say 300 passengers. It was nearer 
600. He would not appeal to political 
economists on the ground of humanity, 
but they had heard not long ago of the loss 
of a vessel from Liverpool, and of 300 
bodies washed ashore at Wexford. Inde- 
pendently of the commercial advantages of 
the Galway line, there were great advan- 
tages in favour of a quick passage. It 
would accommodate in that way second 
and third class passengers, who would not 
otherwise obtain it, and it would also pro- 
mote postal communication between two 
great countries. He saw that the animus 
of this debate was directed against a thing 
done in favour and for the benefit of Ire- 
land ; but on that very ground he chal- 
lenged inquiry. If Ireland were not large 
enough to be entitled to some little con- 
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sideration let the Government say so. Who North America and about the same time 
were the persons who signed memorials to | that they extended the Cunard contract, 
the Government in favour of the Gulway | If they had wished to deal economically 
line? The first name was N. Rothschild, | with the finances of the country, instead of 
the second C. Peabody, and the third, | extending the Cunard contract, they would 
Masterman, Peters, and Co. The memo-, have prepared to reduce it and to transfer 
rials were signed by the first mercantile some portion of the service to the new 
men in London, by a vast number of un- , line from Galway to the United States, 
derwriters at Lloyd's, by the principal mer- | The Government were also censured be- 
chants in Manchester, Birmingham, and | cause, while the Secretary to the Treasury 
other commercial towns in England, and | had written a letter stating that it was 
by almost the whole of the commercial | the rule to proceed in these cases by public 
men in Ireland. The line of communica- | tenders, the principle thus enunciated was 
tion would be completed from north to west, | subsequently disregarded and a contract 
and the upshot would be that linens would | made, not only without any previous com- 
pass from Belfast to Galway, and thence to | petition, but in a manner of which the 
America, and would not go by way of Liver- | Liverpool Company had good grounds of 
pool, The claim of Ireland was not made} complaint. He did not object to the Gal- 
by way of solicitation, but as a matter of | way line, because it was an Irish line. 
right, and he knew that discussion would | To make a charge of hostility to Ireland 
prove it to be just, provided that it was | against those who sat on his (the Minis- 
not made by those who had made up their | terial) side of the House was unjust in the 
minds to condemn first and inquire after-| extreme. The objection was only to the 
wards. way in which the contract had been given, 
Mr. COWPER said, that the right hon. | and that he hoped would be sifted by the 
and learned Gentleman had dealt unfairly | Committee. In the case of the Dovor con- 
with his right hon. Friend the Member for | tract, the Government had shown a similar 
Kilmarnock. The right hon. Member for | disregard of the principle of competition, 
Kilmarnock had, in a very temperate man- | and by renewing the contract while it had 
ner—[ Cries of ‘‘ Oh !’’]—well, no matter | four years to run had exposed themselves 
in what manner, whether temperate or not, | to suspicion and reproach. 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock had| Lono NAAS said, he was glad to find 
quoted chapter and verse for everything | that the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
which he had asserted. If the right hon.|man the Member for Kilmarnock, to the 
and learned Member had risen at once and | effect that the establishment of a direct 
answered the speech there would have been | line of communication between Ireland and 
no ground for complaint, but he thought | America was a profligate waste of public 
it rather hard on his right hon. Friend| money, did not seem to be shared in by 
that the right hon. and learned Gentleman | the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
should wait two hours before making his| spoken. But what, let him ask, was the 
reply, when, in consequence of the under-| course which the late Government had 
standing that the matter would not he dis- | adopted in the matter? They had found 
cussed, his right hon. Friend had left the} a company in Galway actually in posses- 
House. He must also complain that the | sion of the ground, and performing a packet 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, instead | service for the first time between the West 
of meeting the real case, had appealed to | Coast of Ireland and America, Great bene- 
the patriotic feelings of Irishmen, and tried | fit to trade had already occurred thereupon. 
to represent it as a matter of jealousy be- | A contract had been entered into with that 
tween England and Ireland. He had not | company, on the part of the Government, 
heard a word in the course of the debate | subject to the approval of Parliament, and 
which lent the slightest shadow of accu- | although it was true that the rule—which 
racy to such a view as that. So far from | he admitted was a salutary onc—of putting 
grudging, he was quite delighted that|the line up to competition, had not been 
Ireland had a packet communication of its | followed out, yet the Government had pre- 
own. She had not had one before because | cedent for the course which they took, and 
no sufficient offer had been made to any | that the rule in question was one of by no 
Government to undertake it. The blame| means an absolute character. The right 
ineurred by the late Government was not | hon. Member for Kilmarnock had laid great 
for adopting Galway as a packet harbour, | stress on the letter which had been written 
but for establishing a duplicate line to} by Lord Colchester, in which strong objec- 
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tions ‘nad been urged against the proposed 
scheme; but Lord Colchester had stated 
distinctly that if it could be shown that a 
great public benefit, by acceleration of the 
mails, would arise from its being carried 
into execution he should waive those ob- 
jections. That noble Lord said that in 
his opinion the only way in which the end 
in view could be attained was by making 
the amount of the remuneration of the 
contractors wholly dependent on their suc- 
cess. Well, then, that is the principle 
laid down by the Treasury minute, and 
the contract is framed on the principle 
that payment depends upon success ; what, 
he would ask, had been the advantage, 
leaving Ireland altogether out of the 
question, which accrued to the postal com- 
munication, not only between London and 
America, but between America and the 
Continent, as the result of the practical 
application of that principle in the present 
instance? A Treasury minute had been 
issued, which took as a basis for the time 
to be occupied in the performance of the 
service, the average number of days which 
it took the Cunard steamers to accomplish 
it, deducting therefrom the number of 
hours which were spent in the transit of 
the mails from London to Liverpool and 
placing them on board the steamer, as 
well as making an additional deduction of 
twenty-four hours. The result was, that 
there would be a gain of something like 
thirty hours in each voyage, or, at the 
lowest calculation, fifty hours on the trip 
out and home. The whole question had 
been very carefully considered by the late 
Government, the undertaking had received 
the recommendation of the most eminent 
authorities, and he believed that when the 
promoters had an opportunity of setting 
their case before the Committee, they 
would be able to show that the scheme 
would confer great benefits not only on 
Ireland but on this country and on Europe 
at large. If direct telegraphic communi- 
cation with America was not established, 
the comparative advantages of the Galway 
route over every other line would be still 
greater. Rival interests and commercial 
jealousy had a good deal to do with this 
opposition. In conclusion he would beg 
the House to recollect that of the large 
sums voted for postal services none went to 
any ocean steamers starting from Ireland. 

Mr. J. EWART begged to assure the 
House that there was not on the part of 
the people of Liverpool the slightest feeling 
of jealousy in the matter, inasmuch as they 
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were well aware that whatever conferred a 
benefit on Ireland must tend also to their 
advantage. He had, however, felt it to be 
his duty to denounce the transaction under 
discussion from the very first, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the contract 
had been made. He and his hon. Colleague 
had called on Mr. Hamilton, who was then 
Secretary to the Treasury, and all that 
they had asked was, that, if a postal ser- 
vice was to be established between England 
and Ireland, public tenders for its perform- 
ance should be invited. They had added 
that the Liverpool Company possessed large 
steamers, and that they had conducted the 
postal service in which they had been en- 
gaged in a manner creditable not only to 
themselves but to England, 

Cotone. DUNNE said, he was glad 
that the discussion had taken place, as he 
thought it well that Ireland should be made 
aware that the first act of the new Go- 
vernment was to endeavour to upset the 
only scheme for many years from which 
she had derived any considerable advantage. 
It was, however, said that Ireland had 
never sought that that advantage should 
be conferred upon her; but that was not 
the fact, for experiments had over and 
over again been made with a view to the 
establishment of such a service. It was, 
indeed, true that one Commission which 
had proceeded to the west coast of Ireland 
to examine its capabilities as presenting a 
suitable point for the formation of a packet 
station had concluded their labours by re- 
porting in favour of Holyhead. But it 
was trifling with the question to say that 
the people of Ireland were indifferent 
with respect to it, and he trusted that 
if the proposed Committee were granted 
Irishmen would not be excluded from it as 
they were from the present Government. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would remind the House that the question 
before them, which he thought had been 
for a time lost sight of, was whether it was 
expedient to appoint a Committee to in- 
vestigate the manner in which these con- 
tracts were made and to consider the best 
mode of regulating these contracts in fu- 
ture. To him it was quite clear that a 
necessity had arisen for some inquiry. In 
the early part of the evening he called the 
attention of the House to the circumstance 
of the Lords’ Amendments to the Red 
Sea and India Telegraph Company’s Bill, 
which stood on the paper as a private Bill, 
though it involved a large outlay of public 
money, receiving the formal sanction of 
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the House without scarcely attracting its 
attention. Though hehad no objection to 


the Committee proposed bythe Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer, he submitted there was 
a simpler mode of meeting the auil it was 
intended to remedy, and that was to-make 
it a condition af every grant af -public 
money for the services jim question that the 
proposal should be introduced to theskouse 
by aresponsible Ministor,of the Crown, re- 
presenting some department of the State, 
and made the subject of a public Bill. It 
was only in that way that the House could 
have any practical contvol over contracts 
of that kind. The system of making 
agreements between the head gf. Govern- 
ment, and persons, however -respectable, 
did to acertain degree fetter the judgment 
of the House, and he did think he proper 
remedy would be for the House to resolve 
that in no case whatever should there be 
a grant of public money unless by statute. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that 
without entering upon the question of the 
Galway contract he wished to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Naval Estimates 
which were about to come under the con- 
sideration of the House, that a Vote was 
to be taken under a new contract, and to 
submit that if the House voted that money 


they would become parties to the contract. 
If, however, the Government proceeded 
with the contract it would be necessary to 
grant the money. He would, therefore, 
suggest that the Vote should be postponed 
until after the Committee had made their 


inquiry. He thought the appointment of 
the proposed Committee would result in 
great public benefit, for no man could 
deny that the present practice of dealing 
with those contracts was most irregular ; 
and it was therefore incumbent on the 
House to declare the principle on which 
they were to be regulated in future. With 
this view he would suggest that a rule 
should be made requiring that all these 
contracts should be Jaid on the table, and 
not be valid unless they were unobjected 
to for a certain time after. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had expected 
that the Motion would have been agreed 
to as a matter of course, as nothing could 
be more fair or more prudent than the 
manner in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had brought it forward; but he 
regretted to find that a right hon. Gentle- 
man on the other side of the House, from 
one of the sister countries, carried away 
by national prejudice, had made an attack 
upon the late Government for giving en- 
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couragenient to-ene of the: most important 
of modern Irish enterprises. It was the 
habit in England to twit the drish peaple 
with a want of energy and self-dependenee; 
bat mow, when ithe people of Galway had 
displayed those:qualities inan-oxtraordinary 
and successful :mannetr, so far from their 
receiving evedit, an attempt was made by 
gentkemen in Liverpool and some pavte of 
Scotland sto make ,that :circumetanee the 
ground. of local jealousics, and.of complaint 
against the late Government for sanction- 
ing the contract m question. Ie trusted 
that the present Government, Jed away by 
the whisperings of parties in Liverpool, or 
by a desire to inflict a blow upon their pre- 
decessors, would not be guility of an act of 
injustice towards Ireland which would justly 
incur the indignation of that. country, For 
a long time past Irish Members had made 
demands upon the Imperial Government, 
and it would shortly be his duty te ask 
that a larger share of the taxes of the 
United Kingdom should be spent in Ire- 
land than had hitherto been devoted to 
Irish objects. Many millions were annually 
expended upon foolish and unremunerative 
enterprises in England, while the great 
natural advantages of Ireland were ne- 
glected, and but for the late Government 
nothing would have been done to promote 
the Galway project. Galway was as much 
a part of the United Kingdom as Chatham, 
Portsmouth, or Liverpool, and he saw no 
reason why its harbour should not be made 
aceessible to the largest ship in the Royal 
Navy. In Ireland the feeling was strongly 
in favour of the establishment of the line. 
He was himself an inhabitant of Cork, and 
he had naturally a strong feeling in its 
favour. He believed that the Cork harbour 
was the best in the world; but the success 
of the Lever undertaking had at least been 
attended with this benefit to Cork, that it 
had directed the attention of all parties en- 
gaged in Transatlantic communication to its 
unrivalled natural advantages. The Liver- 
pool steamers now often called at Queens- 
town, and by that means several hours were 
saved in the conveyance of the mails be- 
tween this country and America, But 
whatever might be his feelings in favour of 
his native city, he was anxious to give fair 
play to Galway, and he trusted that the 
industry and enterprise of its citizens would 
receive every encouragement from the 
House of Commons. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said he had 
heard with great pain from the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Galway contract wasstill 
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in embryo. A sum of about £1,000,000 
was annually voted by that House, not only 
for the conveyance of our foreign and 
colonial mails, but also to secure the main- 


tenance in good working order of a certain | 


number of first-class steam-ships, suitable 
to the conveyance of large bodies of troops 
with speed, with safety, and with due regard 


to their health and efficiency. England has | 


hitherto enjoyed a monopoly of that grant, 
andit was not untilGalwayhad been allowed 
to participate in the advantages of the 
system that it had become in any quar- 
ter the subject of the slightest animad- 
version. The Government had entered 
into a contract with the Cunard eompany, 
whieh excited no opposition, by which they 
bound themselves to make them an annual 
allowanee of £173,000 for a period of 
eight or nine years ; and yet the virtuous in- 
dignation of English patriotism now boiled 
over because a much smaller sum was to 
be given for the conveyance of a mail 
from an Irish port. Surely if England 
had all the rest of the trade, she need not 
be se grecdy or so grasping as to grudge 
Ireland this one packet station to which 
her geographical position entitled her. Was 
Ireland to have only equality of taxation 
without equality of advantages ? Last cen- 
tury they erushed the manufactures of Ire- 
land ; let them not now crush the rising 
mercantile enterprise of that country. Let 
the House look fora moment at the advan- 
tages offered by the ports of Liverpool and 
Galway. At Liverpool a Cunard steamer 
had been known to be detained outside 
the harbour for a period of eight or nive 
hours in consequence of the state of the tide. 
No such inconvenience could oecur at Gal- 
way. There was a saving of between 300 
and 400 miles of sea passage by adopting 
the Galway route ; that space could not be 
traversed in less time than about a day 
and a half, and it was precisely in that 
portion of the voyage that there was the 
greatest risk of loss from shipwreck or col- 
lision. Although there was a greater 
amount of railway travelling by the Galway 
line, it ensured a saving of a day in the 
whole journey between England and Ameri- 
ca. It was moreover a fact that Irish letters 
formed a large proportion of the eorrespon- 
dence between this country and America, 
and the establishment of the Galway route 
was also attended with this important ad- 
vantage, that it affurded great facilities for 
the conveyance of Irish emigrants to Ame- 
tica. If the House were to annul either 


of the two contracts, why should they not | 
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| select the Liverpool company for that ex- 


treme exercise of their power? The fairest 
mode of proceeding, however, as he be- 
lieved, would be to allow both contracts to 
stand, and at their expiration to invite an 
unlimited competition from England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, for the conveyance of 
those mails. Mr. Lever was bound in the 
strictest terms to perform a certain ser- 
viee ; some persons said he would be unable 
to fulfil his contract ; but if that should be 
the case the loss would fall upon him ; and 
if, upon the other hand, he should carry 
out his engagement, the voyage between 
these islands and America would be accom- 
plished in six days, and the publie would 
receive the benefit of his successful enter- 
rize. 
: Tas CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that some points had been 
raised in the course of that discussion 
which he felt it his duty briefly to notice. 
An impression seemed to exist in the minds 
of some hon. Gentlemen that a portion at 
least of the English Members were jealous 
of Irish enterprise. But he was persuaded 
that no such feeling existed on the part of 
any of the Members of that House, and 
that from whatever part of the country 
they came they all gladly welcomed every 
indication of prosperity, either in England, 
in Ireland, or in Scotland. But the sus- 
picion to which he referred was only one 
of the evils inseparable from the syatem of 
granting public subsidies of that deserip- 
tion. The inevitable result of such a sys- 
tem was, along with other secondary dis- 
advantages, the introduction of a painful 
rivalry and a confliet between the claims, 
or the supposed claims, of different parts 
of the kingdom. With regard to the order 
of proceeding in that Committee, he ven- 
tured to anticipate that in consequence of 
the obvious conclusion of the case, and 
with a full recognition of all the obliga- 
tions, whatever they might be, the country 


| had contracted, it would be expedient the 


Committee should inquire at a very early 
period into the Galway contract. The 
progress of the debate had clearly shown 
a general wish to that effect on both sides 
of the House, and after so much had been 
said both in condemnation and in defence 
of the transaction, it was eminently desir- 
able that it should, without any uaneces- 
sary delay, be brought under the review of 
the Committee. At the same time he 
admitted the foree of what had fallen from 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) with re- 
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spect to the inexpediency of their making 
a grant for the Dovor contract until they 
should have received the opinion of the 
Committee upon that subject ; and it would 
be well perhaps that the Committee should 
give their early, possibly even their first, 
attention to that limited case, and that his 
noble Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Lord Clarence Paget) should, in the 
meantime, postpone the Vote in the Esti- 
mates in respect of that contract if such a 
course could be adopted without inconveni- 
ence to the public service. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry (Mr. H. A. 
Herbert) had expressed an apprehension 
that the contract which had been entered 
into for the conveyance of the mails be- 
tween Kingstown and Holyhead might be 
made one of the subjects of the inquiries 
of a Committee. But the Government had 
not the slightest intention of reopening 
that question, upon which a Committee of 
the House, after a full investigation, had 
already given its decision. The reason 
why he wished to include all sea contracts 
was because, as these contracts extended 
to long periods of years, and tended, there- 
fore, to narrow, or even to exclude the 
jurisdiction of Parliament, the Government 
thought it desirable to refer them to the 
Committee to suggest what rules they 
might think necessary in concluding such 
contracts for the future. The object was 
to secure the rights of the House in these 
matters, and not in the slightest degree to 
reopen the question aliuded to by his right 
hon. Friend. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
suggested that the words of the Motion 
should be so extended as to include an in- 
quiry into the principles upon which that 
service should be conducted ; but it ap- 
peared to him (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) that such an alteration of the 
notice on the paper would be entirely un- 
necessary, as the proposed Committee 
would unquestionably have the power, 
under the Motion as it stood, of inquiring 
into that subject and all others of a kin- 
dred character. Another point to which 
he wished to allude was the course which 
the Government would pursue during the 
time the Committee would be prosecuting 
its inquiries. He could hardly suppose 
those inquiries would be brought to a close 
before the end of a few weeks, but he did 
not anticipate that they would extend over 
a number of years. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, however, were decidedly of opinion 
that during the time the House of Commons 
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was investigating that subject, they ought, 
as far as possible, -to hold their hands with 
reference to any new arrangement of that 
description, and that they ought not to 
sanction any contract for a new service 
unless under very urgent circumstances, 
or unless it was to be of a purely temporary 
character. He hoped the House would 
think that, in adopting that as their gene- 
ral rule of conduct, they would be taking 
the course which was most consistent with 
a due respect for the jurisdiction of the 
House, and which would not, at the same 
time, be likely to produce any serious injury 
to the publie service. 

Mr. BEAMISH said, that after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would not press his Amendment. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed. 


HIGHWAYS. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the laws relative to the management of 
Highways. He need scarcely remind the 
House that all roads which were not in- 
cluded in a local Turnpike Act, and not con- 
verted into turnpike roads, were repaired 
by parishes as Highways. For the pur- 
pose of maintaining them a surveyor was 
appointed, and the expense attending their 
repair was defrayed by a parochial tax 
called a highway rate. The subject, then, 
was one of no small importance. For the 
year ending March, 1855 (the last for 
which there were any Returns), the high- 
way rate for England and Wales amount- 
ed to £1,881,000. The total receipts for 
the maintenance of Highways, including 
some sources of revenue besides the rate, 
amounted to £2,106,000, and the total 
expenditure in that year was £2,126,000. 
These figures showed that the interest con- 
cerned was one of great magnitude, while 
the object of the expenditure was one in 
which the community were also deeply in- 
terested. The whole of this expenditure 
was, with the exception of the six coun- 
ties of South Wales, managed by single 
parishes without anything like a combined 
operation for a systematic management of 
districts. For some years past Bills had 
been introduced to that House with the 
view of establishing the principle of dis- 
trict management under the control of @ 
surveyor who should not be wholly unpaid, 
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as was now the case, but who should re-! the farmers would not take them, and what 
ceive a stipend for his services. Only one| then would be done with these people ? 
of these Bills annually submitted to the It would be replied, let them go into the 
House had reccived the sanction of Parlia- | workhouse; but then the New Poor Law 
ment—he meant that which related to the | said that no man could go into the work- 
counties of South Wales. In those coun- | house till he had parted with his cottage, 
ties an Act had been in force for some | his furniture, and all he possessed. He 
years dividing the counties into districts | therefore wished to warn the House to 
for the maintenance of the Highways, on | take care that they did not by this mea- 
the principle embodied in the Bill which | sure impose additional burdens upon the 
he now asked to introduce. He could state, | ratepayers, and also add to the sufferings 
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from his personal knowledge and from in- | 
formation, that the operation of that Act | 
had been most beneficial in South Wales ; | 
that it had not increased expenditure, while 
it had considerably increased the efficiency 
of the administration, and produced a bet- 
ter class of roads than before. The Bill 
he now asked to introduce was identical 
with that brought in last Parliament by the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Hardy), 
who was then Under Secretary for the 
Home Department. That Bill had been 
framed with great ability and judgment 
and was fully entitled to the approbation 
of the House, and had the advantage of 
being read a second time and going through 
one stage in Committee, when some amend- 
ments were introduced into it. He believed 
that he would best meet the views of the 


House by adopting that measure exactly 
as it was left by the last Parliament, and 
whatever credit, therefore, was due on ac- 
count of the measure, it belonged entirely 


tothe Member for Leominster. His own 
experience showed that if a district man- 
agement, such as this Bill proposed, was 
introduced they would have a better and 
more efficient administration of the roads. 
Mr. DRUMMOND said, he had no 
doubt that the Bill would do all that the 
right hon. Gentleman said it would do— 
namely, greatly improve the roads of Eng- 
land, but at the same time he feared it 
would add enormously to the expense of 
parishes. There could be no doubt that 
the principal roads of England were toler- 
ably well taken care of, but the cross roads 
and the parish roads were very ill taken 
care of. They all knew that there were 
& great many persons in every parish who 
were neither first-rate workmen nor la- 
bourers, and who must either be employ- 
ed in some way or other or go into the 
union. These bad and weak hands were 
employed at inferior labour on the roads. 
But if they appointed a district surveyor he 
would employ the very best hands, and all 
the bad hands would be left without any 
means of employment whatever. Ofcourse 





and misery of the Poor. 

Mr. HENLEY, said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would content him- 
self with bringing in his Bill, and allow 
the country to have an opportunity of con- 
sidering its provisions between this and 
the next Session. He (Mr. Henley) had 
privately pressed his hon. Friend below 
him (Mr. Hardy), when he introduced his 
measure in the last Parliament, not to go 
on with it until the magistrates had an 
opportunity of considering it at the ap- 
proaching Easter assizes. He need not say 
that a misfortune subsequently befell the 
last Parliament, and all the Bills went to 
the dogs or to somewhere else. The Mid- 
summer assizes were now passed, and there 
would be no immediate means of commu- 
nication afforded with the country as to 
the propriety of this Bill, He should be 
sorry to see such a Bill pass until it had 
been considered by the country, as it was 
one of great importance, particularly to 
the ratepayers in country districts. 

Mr. BARROW said, he also wished 
that the country should have an opportu- 
nity of seeing this Bill in order that the 
ratepayers, who would be mainly interested 
in the question, should have an opportunity 
of considering its merits. The Bill affected 
a serious principle in their legislation— 
namely, that of local self-government, 
which he viewed as the best part of our 
constitution. 

Mr. A. BRUCE observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet had informed the House that 
the provisions of this Bill would not be 
extended to the six southern counties of 
Wales. He should be glad to receive some 
assurance that either in the present or 
some future measure these acknowledged 
benefits would be extended to those coun- 
ties. 

Mr. HARDY said, he should ill repay 
the complimentary language of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the Bill of 
last Session if he did not offer him his 
cordial support in bringing forward the 
present measure and passing it into a law 
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during the present Session. The country 
had had a full opportunity of seeing the 
Bill of the late Government. The publie 
took the greatest interest in this question, 
and the drawers of his office were full of 
the letters he had received on the subject. 
‘the Bill went out of print—he was afraid 
to say how many times—from the number 
of applications made in that House; and 
every Member could testify to the desire to 
possess the Bill in the country. From the 
year 1849 this question had been before 
the country. The principle of his Bill was 
that districts should be formed for the ad- 
ministration of highways; but whether 
those districts should be polling divisions 
or union divisions he left to be settled by 
the magistrates. The measure was there- 
fore not one to take away local govern- 
ment, but to improve it. Parishes were to 
be brought in union, and they would all be 
represented as at the Board of Guardians 
for the relief of the poor. He had re- 


ceived several communications from chair- | 
men of quarter sessions in favour of the 
Bill of last Session, and, with few excep- 
tions, the letters he received were in ap- 
proval of the measure. It passed a second 
reading without a division, and the House 
might, he thought, be fairly called upon to 


consider the Bill without delay. When the 
right hon. Gentleman went into Committee 
he should do his best to expedite the Bill. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, that the farmers 
were apt to grumble when roads which had 
been abandoned were revived, and they 
were made to pay for their repair. He 
therefore would be pleased to see some 
principle laid down by which the requisites 


which constituted a highway could be more | 


readily determined than at present. They 
must be careful that the provisions of the 
measure did not cause irritation, but he 
should not object to its introduction. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should be 
glad to know whether there would not be 
some reservation of the powers of Highway 
Boards as they existed in corporate towns. 
He believed that these Boards had worked 
very satisfactorily, and he should be sorry 
to see them interfered with. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, there was 
a clause in the Bill giving power to town- 
conncils of boroughs to assume the powers 
given to Highway Boards, if they thought 
fit. He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Leominster that this Bill had reccived full 
attention in the late Parliament. In the 
case adverted to by the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) the high- 
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way rate appeared to be — as sub- 
sidiary to the poor-rate. It was a ques. 
tion whether that was not an abuse. The 
object of the Highway rate was to repair 
the roads in the most economical manner, 
and it was a perversion to consider it as a 
rate in aid to the poor-rate. The Bill, 
however, would not interfere with the local 
government and management of the High. 
way rate, only instead of the highways be- 
ing managed by single parishes they would 
be administered by groups of parishes, 
The Bill would not in any way interfere 
with the local management of Highways. 

Leave given. 

Bill for the better Management of High- 
ways ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Georee Lewis and Mr. Cuive. 

Bill presented and read 1°; to be read 2° 
on Wednesday, 20th July. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 


CotoneL DICKSON said, that in the 
absenee of Colonel North, he rose to move 
that Colonel Lindsay be added to the Com- 
mittee upon Military Organization, and 
that the ea should consist of six- 
teen Members. 

Mr. S. HERBERT said, he had no ob- 
jection to Colonel Lindsay being placed 
upon the Committee, but there was no 
necessity to increase the number of Mem- 
bers. He had received a communication 
from the noble Lord the Member for the 
East Riding of York to the effect that he 
would be unable to attend the Committee. 
He would therefore propose that Colonel 
Lindsay be substituted for Lord Hotham. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Lord Hornam discharged from further 
attendance on the Select Committee on 
Military Organization ; 

Colonel Linpsay added to the Com- 
mittee. 


METROPOLITAN CARRIAGE-WAYS. 
LEAVE. 


Mr. COWPER said, he rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to restrict the erec- 
tion of permanent structures in the car- 
riage-ways of the metropolis. The sub- 
ject with which he proposed to deal might 
appear trivial, but as residents in the me- 
tropolis it was one in which they must all 
feel an interest. The country had been 
frequently entertained with apprehensions 
of a French invasion, which it was feared 
we should not be able to mect; but the 
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fact was that a French descent had really 
taken place to which he desired to draw 
the attention of the House. A certain 
French company had come over to London, 
and had taken up a position in the chief 
theroughfares and most crowded strects of 
the metropolis. They bad already com- 
menced operations at Hyde Park corner, 
where they had broken up the pavement 
and hegun a very remarkable, strange, and 
uncouth edifice which had excited a great 
deal of attention. One hon. Member of 
the House thought that edifice an orna- 
ment, but every other human being he had 
heard express an opinion repudiated it as 
a disfigurement. Hon. Members who had 
not seen it, might approach the conception 
of it by thinking first of an Egyptian obe- 
lisk, then of a Chinese pagoda, or a kitchen 
clock from the Alhambra, then of a piece 
of confectionary ginger-bread, sugared and 
gilded, and finally of a magic watehbox in 
a Christmas pantomime, which at the 
touch of harlequin’s wand will open and 
exhibit a fairy glittering in spangles. If 
this were the only structure of the sort, 
probably it would not be necessary to 
trouble the House, but it was stated that 
the company intended to erect similar 
columns at Chelsea Bridge and 100 other 
places, with the permission of the vestries. 
The excuse offered for those structures 
was, that in decorating London they gave 
information to the public, such as the 
nearest police station, the time of day, 
the day of the month, the direction of 
the wind; but the object was profitable 
advertisements, about an anatomical mu- 
seum, the hour at which Cremorne opened, 
the place where a soirée dansante was 
held, and the residence of Dr. Eady. 
Supposing that information to be useful, 
the middle of a crowded carriage-way, 
where those who stopped to read would 
incur a great risk of being run over, was 
not the fittest place to publish it. The 
parish vestries had not protected us from 
these vulgar and tawdry erections; they 
were well fitted to administer rates and to 
direct the paving and lighting of the 
streets, but could not be expected to act 
as guardians of the public taste. It was 
said that any individual could indict the 
company for establishing a nuisance ; but 
who would come forward? and Barnum’s 
experience showed that the payment of a 
fine and the continuance of a nuisance 
might be the best mode of advertising. 
The rage for advertising was spreading so 
rapidly that if placards could occupy the 
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middle: of the streets as well as the walls, 
the streets. would be obstructed and the 
town disfigured, He proposed to introduce 
a Bill giving to the First Commissioner 
of Works 9, yeto upon the erection of any 
structure sueh as he complained of on the 
carrigge-ways of the metropolis. There 
was a precedent for such a provision in 
the Act of 1854, which forbade the erec- 
tion of any statue in public places with- 
out the consent of the First Commissioner. 
He would not interfere with the vestries in 
the expenditure of the rates, or in their 
proper business, but in such a matter as 
this it would be better to trust to the 
action of a minister responsible to this 
House, and bound to disregard private in- 
terests. In point of principle it was 
abominable that these advertising com- 
panies should farm out and obstruct the 
public streets and thoroughfares for their 
own profit. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question put,— 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
strict the erection of permanent structures in the 
Carriage-ways of the Metropolis.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 165 ; Noes 
46: Majority 119. ‘ 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cowper, and Mr. Potier. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD, &c., PREVEN- 
TION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he rose to 
move the second reading of this Bill, the 
main object of which was to afford protee- 
tion to the poor against being imposed on 
in the purchase of adulterated articles, by 
empowering local bodies to employ paid 
analysts. He did not know that it was to 
be opposed, but if it were now read a second 
time, anything objectionable contained in it 
might be remedied. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. HARDY said, he rose to move ag 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time that day three months, Hehad 
carefully looked into the Bill, and in his 
opinion it was wholly unfit for its perpose 
and not one which that House was likely 
to pass. If it became law, it would esta- 
blish a very objectionable system of in- 
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forming and spying in respect of articles of 
food sold in this country, of bringing per- 
sons unnecessarily before magistrates, and 
of causing very great annoyance, for which 
there was no ground whatever. It was 
not an advantageous proceeding to treat 
the people of this country like children, 
which they would be doing if they assumed 
a task for which Parliament was incompe- 
tent—namely, that of interfering with the 
ingredients of general food, and thuslead the 
people to depend upon Parliament instead 
of on themselves. Such articles of bad 
food as putrid fish or things of that kind, 
any one could discover for himself, and if 
any dealer sold an improper mixture, the 
party to whom it was sold had his remedy 

y an indictment or action. The Bill pro- 
— by his hon. Friend the Member for 

irmingham (Mr. Scholefield) would place 
a very arbitrary power in the hands of per- 
sons who in some cases might be interested 
in giving annoyance to others. He there- 
fore asked the House to pause before they 
sanctioned such provisions as were con- 
tained in the second clause of this Bill, 
which empowered the town councils of 
every municipal borough to appoint one 
or more persons possessing competent 
medical, chemical, and microscopical know- 
ledge as analysts of all articles of food 
and drink, and which would lead to con- 
tinual controversies between the analysts 
80 appointed and all the other chemists in 
every town. He thought, however, that the 
fifth clause was almost calculated to cause 
as much amusement as the House derived 
from the Bill introduced some time ago for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, for 
that clause provided that— 


‘* Tt shall be lawful for the Privy Council from 
time to time to cause such analyses to be made, 
and to make such rules and instructions as the 
said Privy Council may think fit for regulating the 
use of any material or ingredient distinct from the 
natural composition of any article of food or drink 
with which it may be mixed.” 


That clause seemed to him to interfere with 
every kitchen. He did not know whether 
the Privy Council would not, under it, have 
power to lay down what proportion of water 
aman might putinhis grog. He could not 
let such a Bill pass sub silentio. When an 
hon. Member proposed to the House to 
read a Bill a second time, he ought to be 
prepared to show that its principle was a 
good one—that it was at least such an out- 
ine as could be filled up in Committee and 
thus made a good Bill. As that was not 
the case with the Bill of his hon. Friend, 
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he should move that it be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Mr. CRAWFORD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day three 
months.”’ 

Mr. COWPER said, he hoped the House 
would not refuse a second reading to the 
Bill. Its object was to bring the enlighten- 
ment of science to bear on matters deeply 
affecting the interests of the people. Con- 
sidering the frightful degree to which food 
was adulterated, and the amount of evil 
thereby created, it was high time some 
remedy was adopted ; and, thinking the 
Bill adequate to that object, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the second reading. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
objection of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hardy) 
to the Bill rested mainly upon the fifth 
section, which, in fact, had nothing to do 
with the principle of the Bill, and for that 
matter might be left out altogether. Then 
his hon. Friend, with a vigour in favour of 
Free Trade not to be expected from him, 
said that the House would be stepping out 
of its province if it attempted to protect 
the poor man from having his food adulte- 
rated. But had they not had poison Bills 
before the House, and had not those Bills 
been read with universal assent? Yet 
they depended equally upon the principle of 
protecting the poor man. Had his hon. 
Friend forgotten the Bradford poisoning 
ease? But, if his hon. Friend were cer- 
rect in his position, there was no reason 
why the poor man should not have poison 
mixed with his lozenges. The fact was, 
that articles of prime necessity, such as 
tea and sugar, were adulterated to such an 
extent as materially to affect the health of 
an enormous portion of the population, 
and, the poor man being unable to protect 
himself, he contended that it was the duty 
. this House to step in and protect 
lim. 

Mr. WALTER was so convinced of the 
necessity for the Bill, that he should be 
extremely sorry if it were not permitted to 
go toa second reading. The practice of 
adulterating food in this country had be- 
come a universal evil, and was a national 
disgrace. There was, indeed, no country 
in Europe in which the system was carried 
to such an extent with impunity. In 
France, chiefly owing to the stringency of 
the law on this subject, bread and all the 
common articles of food could be bought 
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in a state of much greater purity than in 
this country. The only article of food to 
be bought unadulterated in a grocer’s shop 
was, he believed, an egg, and that was 
simply because there was no means of in- 
troducing into it deleterious ingredients. 
In his opinion some means must be found 
of applying to the quality of food some 
such regulations as were already enforced 
with regard to its quantity. If inspectors 
of weights and measures were employed to 
protect the poor from being cheated in re- 
spect of quantity, why should not some 
means be taken to afford them protection 
in respect of quality? He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was of opinion 
that if the House rejected the Bill they 
would perpetuate a great evil. Why, he 
would ask, had the question come before 
them at all? Simply because a great in- 
justice was being done to the poor, and 
the people were actually being poisoned in 
many instances; a state of things which 
had induced the House to grant a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject ; and if 
they now refused to take the Bill into con- 
sideration the appointment of that Commit- 
tee would be regarded as a mere mockery. 
It was absolutely necessary that some 
measure should pass. Adulteration was 
catried on to a frightful extent. There 
was scarcely an article of food on the table 
of rich or poor that was not adulterated ; 
and he must say that he felt surprised 
that a gentleman like the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Crawford), the 
representative of a vast trading commu- 
nity, should be a party to the opposition 
to this Bill. He hoped, then, that the 
House would take it into consideration for 
the sake of the poor, who were daily and 
hourly not only robbed, but poisoned, by 
the retail tradesmen of the country. The 
details of the measure might not be per- 
fect, but they could be considered and 
altered when requisite in Committee. 

Mr. E. JAMES said, he was extremely 
glad that the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had postponed his leave of 
absence, since he had raised his voice in 
favour of this measure. It certainly was 
one to which no honest tradesman could 
object. Its principle was perfectly correct, 
and it would confer great benefit on the 
poorer classes. He could scarcely think 
the hon. Member for Leominster was se- 
rious in contending that if the poor man, 
instead of getting a pennyworth of coffee 
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by indicting the retail dealer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he opposed the 
Bill for the reasons which had been so well 
stated by the hon. Member for Leominster. 
His objection was not to its principle, but 
simply to the means by which it was pro- 
posed to carry out that principle, which 
would lead to infinitely greater evils than 
the Bill was designed or intended to cure. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
that every hon. Member would concur in 
approving the principle of the Bill. Any 
such measure emanating from the hon. 
Member for Birmingham came recommend- 
ed from a good source ; but after carefully 
examining its clauses, with the sincere 
desire, if possible, to accede to them, he 
could not but think that his hon. Friend 
had on this occasion allowed himself to be 
misled by evil counsel. His (Sir George 
Lewis’s) objection to the Bill was the ex- 
treme vagueness and generality of the pro- 
visions it contained, and the absolute im- 
possibility of any magistrate bringing a 
clear criterion or rule of interpretation to 
bear upon them. The Bill proposed to 
create two descriptions of offence. The 
first was, that every person who should 
sell, or expose to sale, any article of food 
or drink in which, in the knowledge of 
such person, any ingredient or material 
calculated to injure health had been mixed, 
should be subjected to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding so many pounds, and not less than 
so many shillings. Now, it so happened 
that various opinions prevailed with re- 
gard to what was injurious to health. For 
example, a certain school of physicians and 
members of temperance societies held that 
alcohol, used to whatever extent, was in- 
jurious to health ; so that if it were mixed 
with any article of drink, say water, he 
apprehended that, according to this doc- 
trine, it would be an offence falling within 
the provisions of this Bill. The second 
offence was, that every person who should 
sell or expose to sale as pure and unadul- 
terated any article of food or drink which 
in the knowledge of such person was adul- 
terated and not pure, should be subjected 
to such and such a penalty. It did not say 
that the article was to be deleterious to 
health. 


It merely said some article that 
was foreign to that with which it was 


mixed. He apprehended, therefore, that 
if a person sold coffee with which he had 
mixed chicory, that, too, would be a case 
of adulteration which would fall within the 
provisions of the Bill. Then the machinery 
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of the Bill, might be described as equally| Ma. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
cumbrous, expensive, and ineffeetive. Un- | the Bill was not put into the hands of hon, 
wholesome meat had been referred to. But | Members till that morning, and he would 
the sale of unwholesome meat would not} therefore suggest that the debate be ad- 
be an offence under the Bill, therefore, | journed until any day in the next weck 
though such meat would be prejudicial to | that the right hon. Baronet might name. 
health the sale would not be an offence | This would give them a few more days to 
under this Bill. Taking ali these things | look at it, and to examine what would be 
into consideration, he thought no practical | its effect upon the existing statute, as well 
benefit would result from the measure, and | as to ascertain the opinion of people ia 
he should therefore advise the House to | Ircland with respect to it. 
negative the Motion. Mr. Sergeant PIGOT said, he also 
Mr. DEEDES said, that any one at-| hoped the House would pause for a few 
tempting to legislate upon this subject | days, the question being one of very con- 
would find himself surrounded by such dif- siderable importance. 
ficulties as those just pointed out by the; Mr. W. MILES said, it seemed that 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir George Lewis), | the present Liberal Members of the House 
but that was no reason why it should be ‘imagined that such a Bill as this was of no 
said that no legislation was required. It | importance to the country, for the right 
only showed the advisability of not enter- | hon. Baronet, (Sir W. Somerville) without 
ing too much into detail in preparing a | saying a single word as to its principles, 
measure the object of which was to pre- | moved that it be read a second time. This 
vent the evil complained of. It was matter | Bill would overthrow a settlement that was 
of common knowledge that the evil exist-| made long since. [le begged to remind 
ed, and that the strong arm of the law was | the Liberal Members on the opposite side 
necessary to its eradication. He was in-| of the House that in the liberty of this 
clined to think that the hon. Promoter had | country was a great deal of Protestantism, 
been led too far into the intricacies of the | and that before the House was asked to 
question, but the House was considering , agree to this Bill the object of its authors 
the principle of the Bill, not its detail ; | should be distinctly explained. He hoped 
that would be dealt with in Committee, | the right hon. Baronet would accede to 
He was prepared to affirm the principle the suggestion of his right hon. Friend 
and thus to satisfy the eountry that they | the Member for Wiltshire, and permit the 
were prepared to try and devise some | House to pause a little before it read the 
means by which effect could be given to/| Bill a second time. 
it. And even if, in Committee, every clause} ViscountPALMERSTON said, hewould 
but the first were struck out that clause | suggest to his right hon. Friend that as the 
enunciating the principle that if anybody | Bill was only printed this morning and was 
sold anything that was injurious to health | likely to excite considerable interest and 
he should be subject to certain penalties, | lead to discussion, he should postpone the 
he was of opinion that an important piece | second reading. Perhaps he was the more 
of legislation would be effected. Le there- | entitled to make the request, because, as 
fore hoped that the House would not throw | at present advised, it was his intention to 
out the Bill. support the Bill. 
Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’; Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE ob- 
stand part of the Question.” served, that it was difficult for a private 
The House divided :—Ayes 227; Noes | Member to get an opportunity of bringing 
103: Majority 124. forward a Bill, and therefore he had in- 
Main Question put, and agreed to. tended to press the second reading that 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- | evening, but he could not resist the ap- 
day 20th July. peal made to him on both sides of the 
House, and he would therefore consent to 
ROMAN CAT > *np. | adjourn the second reading to Tuesday next. 
a MENT BILL ME S?*| “Mn. BOWYER said, he hoped the notice 
SECOND READING. DEBATE ADJouRNED, | {2r the second reading of the Bill would be 
" placed on the paper for Tuesday in such a 
Order for Second Reading read. position that it should have a fair chance 
Motion made and Question proposed— | of being brought on. 
- That the Bill be now read a second} Debate adjourned till Tuesday next, 
time. 12th July. 
Sir George Leuts 














Endowed 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL, 
DEBATE RESUMED. BILL COMMITTED. 

Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [6th July], ‘* That the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee :”’ 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that by re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee the 
House would be precluded from reconsider- 
ing its principle. It imposed a distinct 
disability on the Church of England, be- 
cause it denied the right to hold property 
of this kind, no matter how long the pos- 
session. Lord Lyndhurst, four ex-Chan- 
cellors, and the late Sir W. Follett con- 
eurred in passing the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill, whereby the Dissenting body acquired 
an indefeasible title from twenty five years’ 
possession. By this Bill the Church of 
England, of all religious bodies, would be 
debarred from pleading their title by posses- 
sion. He thought that, instead of re- 
ferring it to a Seleet Committee, it would 
be far better to refer the whole question, 
aud not compromise a principle which he 
was certain the House did not intend to 
affirm, He must oppose the Motion, and 
he trusted the House would not leave itself 
under the imputation of having for the first 
time during some hundred years imposed 
: — disability on the Chureh of Eng- 
and. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he had listened 
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to the whole debate of the previous day | 
in the confident hope that he should hear | 


some reasons which would at least give 
an appearance of plausibility to the pro- 
position, but he had heard none. The 
importance of the measure was such as 
merited handling by the Government, but 
since the Bill originated with a private 
Momber, he must express his regret that 
its previous endorsement by the learned 
Member for Wolverhampton should now 
invest it with the authoritative support of 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General—and still 
more he must regret that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, for the major part, should appa- 
rently out of courtesy to their colleague 
have supported with their votes a measure 
which they condemned by their speeches. 
Something was said of the necessity of ad- 
mitting Dissenters to a share in the advant- 
age of Church schools. But he would re- 
mind the House that that proposition was 
one in its essence totally distinct from the 
proposition which was affirmed by the first 
clause. The proposition to share in the 
advantage of Church schools admitted the 
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title of the Church to the schools, whereas 
the Bill immediately attacked the very le- 
gality of the tenure itself. The importance 
of the measure was said to be demonstrated 
by the number of petitions, but the weight 
of those petitions was much qualified by 
the cireumstance, that many of them are 
attributable to the unfounded assertion of 
the promoters of the measure, who affirmed 
that the effeet of the decision of the Court 
of Chancery in the Ilminster ease was to 
deelare that ‘‘ Dissenters were not honest 
men.”’ The decision really was, that, 
whether honest men or not, Dissenters 
were not qualified to act as trustees in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
Ilminster school. If the large number of 
those who signed petitions because they 
felt indignant at such a very aggressive 
opinion were exeepted, there would still 
be a large proportion not unnaturally de- 
sirous of securing the benefit of endow- 
ments which were certainly not founded 
by their predecessors in religious opinions. 
For the House would not have failed to 
observe that all the petitions in favour of 
the Bill proceeded from Dissenters of some 
sort or another. The measure was an at- 
tack on every school held by possession as 
an endowed school of the Church of Eng- 
land. The interpretation of the language 
used by the founders, as rendered by the 
managers and constituting their title to the 
property, was assailed; but if conclusive 
evidence of its correctness were required 
it would be found in the very fact alleged 
by the Member for Swansea as a plea for 
legislation — namely, that every judicial 
decision, from theearliest to the latest, had 
confirmed the title of the Church of Eng- 
land te the schools under consideration, 
For years past large grants have been 
made for religious purposes, and he trust- 
ed the House would not be prepared to 
disavow the spirit of those grants, and by 
such a measure as this discourage the 
efforts of the Church of England in the 
cause of education. The contributions of 
members of the Church in the cause of 
education exceeded five times those of the 
Dissenters, and he therefore thought that 
the House ought not to agree to a measure 
which he could not but look upon as inimi- 
eal to education. If the House were not 
prepared to undo all that the generous 
piety of our forefathers had effected, they 
would not proceed further with this Bill, 
which was an undisguised encouragement 
to an attempted if not successful spoliation 


of the Church. 
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Mr. HARDY said, it appeared to him, | 
from all that he had heard urged in favour 
of the Bill, that little more than a blank | My Lords, I was prepared to redeem the 
sheet of paper, so far as the subject of en- | pledge which I gave when I did myself 
dowed schools was concerned, would be re- | the honour of announcing my intention to 
ferred to the proposed Committee. It had; bring under your Lordships’ deliberation 
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early Conclusion of Peace on just and compre- 
hensive Terms.” 





been condemned by the Attorney General, 
whose name was placed on the back of it, 
as being insufficient to remedy the evils 


which it proposed to remove, and it was | 


evident that its author did not quite under- 
stand his own case. Considering, however, 
that the Bill had passed its second read- 
ing, and that the expediency of inquiring 
into the subject had thus been sanctioned, 
he did not deem it advisable to oppose 
the Motion before the House. He should, 
however, reserve to himself the liberty of 
moving an instruction to the Committee 
when it was named, of the terms of which, 
in case he should move it, ke should give 
due notice. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 8, 1859. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
NOTICE OF MOTION WITHDRAWN. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE, who had given notice of a Mo- 
tion, 


‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, expressing the Thanks of this House 
for Her Majesty’s gracious Communication of 
the deeply important Correspondence on Italian 
Affairs presented recently to both Houses of 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s Command; and 
gratefully acknowledging the unquestionable 
Evidence which that Correspondence affords of 
Her Majesty’s earnest and impartial Endea- 
vours to avert the Calamity of War : 

“ That Her Majesty may be assured of the loyal 
Confidence with which this House relies on 
Her Majesty’s Determination to maintain in- 
violate the Neutrality, as therein declared, of 
Her Majesty’s dominions : 

“ That, finally, it be represented to Her Majesty, 
as the Opinion of this House, That, while every 
suitable and vigorous Effort is made, under Her 
Majesty’s Authority, for the Completion of our 
Defences on Sea and Land, the Operations of 
the belligerent Powers should be carefully ob- 
served, with a view in particular: to such 
eventual Offers of Mediation on Her Majesty’s 
Part as may contribute with due Effect to the 


Mr, Hubbard 


| the Correspondence which was graciously 
| presented by Her Majesty’s commands to 
| both Houses of Parliament at the beginning 
of this Session. I was aware that I had 
undertaken a very considerable, not to say 
an arduous task. I was also aware that 
' certain objections might be alleged against 
'the course ‘I intended to adopt. But on 
the whole I thought that arguments of 
sufficient cogency could be urged in its 
favour; and I made up my mind to incur 
some risk by persevering with the Motion, 
not doubting that your Lordships’ discre- 
| tion and judgment would counteract any 
| tendency towards error upon my part, and 
that a fair balance of advantage would 
upon the whole result from a discussion of 
the points connected with this correspon- 
dence. It was my impression that if the 





opinions of independent Members of the 
Legislature, unfettered by the restraints 
of office, went forth to the country at 
large, with respect to our late negotiations, 
a most salutary effect might have been ob- 


tained in the event of those negotiations 
being renewed. But, my Lords, an event 
of great importance has come to the know- 
ledge of the public this morning—an event 
which not only arrests at once an awful 
effusion of blood, and relieves the distress- 
ed feelings of every individual, I believe, 
in this country and on the continent of 
Europe — but which, as I devoutly hope, 
may terminate in that most desirable 
object, the conclusion of a peace. Under 
these circumstances your Lordships will 
probably agree with me that any immedi- 
ate discussion in Parliament with reference 
to those negotiations might be productive 
of real inconvenience and disadvantage. 
I have consulted upon the subject Friends, 
whom and in whose judgment I place the 
greatest reliance, and they see the matter in 
the same light as I do, and would be glad 
that I should abandon the Motion for the 
present. When I use the term “ aban- 
don” I do not mean giving up the Motion 
without reserve, but leaving it for the 
present upon your Lordships’ table, and 
reserving to myself the right of recurring 
to it at some later period, if the circum- 
stances of Europe should make me think 
it would be advisable to adopt such @ 
| course. Having felt it my duty to state 
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so much to your Lordships, I think it pro- 
per to take this opportunity of adding that 
the responsibility of the intended Motion, 
if I had persevered in it, would have been 
entirely my own. The Notice which I 

ave was not the result of any concert or 
consultation with any party upon either 
side of the House. In truth, my Lords, I 
am not sorry to have this opportunity of 
stating that I have no distinct connection 
with any party. There is no man more 
sensible than I am of the high ability, of 
the great personal qualifications of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby)—I hope 
he will allow me, from past connections, to 
eall him my noble Friend—the leader of 
the Opposition side of the House. I am 
deeply penetrated with a sense of his ca- 
pacity for government ; I am deeply pene- 
trated, likewise, with a sense of the quali- 
fications of many among those who support 
him ; but my duty here is not to give way 
to personal feelings, but to form a fair and 
dispassionate judgment of the public in- 
terests ; and if I take any active part in 
the proceedings of this House it will be in 
connection with those who, upon the whole, 
seem to challenge our confidence, and to 
whom I am ready to give my general sup- 
port. In Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment I cannot but recognize a combination 
of talent and of administrative experience 
which are well calculated, especially at this 
time, to command the respect of the coun- 
try. I recognize in them likewise a Minis- 
try which is in harmony with the consti- 
tutional requirements of the representative 
House of Parliament, and one which, upon 
the whole, is moving in the same line of 
foreign politics, if I understand their lan- 
guage correctly, with the noble Lords upon 
the other side of the House ; and which, 
moreover, upon the great internal question 
of reform have entitled themselves to the 
eredit of greater consistency, although I 
hope I may at the same time be allowed 
to say, that I do not think their claim is 
entirely without flaw in that respect. I 
must repeat, my Lords, that I think the 
removal of the immediate subject of my 
Motion renders its discussion at the present 
moment irrelevant and undesirable; but I 
cannot dismiss the question withont ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that if negotia- 
tions for peace are to be the result of the 
existing armistice, Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment will be found at their post, and that, 
if need be, they will claim their right to 
be associated in the final arrangement of 
matters. The interests of the world, after 
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all, require that they should not in such a 
matter neglect their own interests and their 
own rights, resting hitherto on the observ- 
ance of those existing treaties, which pos- 
sess an European character. Whether I 
look at the treaties which have been placed 
in jeopardy by the recent occurrences, or 
at the position of Austria as an integral part 
of the balance of power in Europe, or at 
the great Mediterranean peninsula, which 
has from remote times been the site of a 
most glorious civilization, and which com- 
mands from so many individuals in this 
country, by reason at least of their edu- 
cation, a large amount of gratitude and 
affection—to whatever quarter of Europe 
I turn my eyes, I see reasons for earnestly 
desiring that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take their proper place in the nego- 
tiations which may now be expected, and 
that they should endeavour to provide as 
far as possible for the security of those 
great interests which have been so severely 
compromised —I say it without reference 
to the conduct of the late Government— 
by the outbreak of the belligerents, and 
the sanguinary events of the war. Anxious 
to avoid whatever may bring the late nego- 
tiations under discussion, I abstain from 
every observation which might be thought 
to bear upon the character or conduct of 
those who were principally concerned in the 
management of those negotiations, either 
here or in other countries. No doubt we 
might, without much difficulty, find in those 
transactions much to censure, many objects 
of just anxiety, and some perhaps of appre- 
hension ; but I will not go into any part of 
the correspondence, lest I may inadvert- 
ently give occasion for the expression of 
opinions, leading by possibility, in so deli- 
cate and critical a conjuncture, to the pro- 
duction of serious inconvenience and em- 
barrassment to the country. My Lords, I 
cannot entirely lose sight of the circum- 
stances which preceded and accompanied 
the conclusion of those comprehensive trea- 
ties which, in spite of their errors and their 
deficiencies have, after all, mainly con- 
tributed to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe during a period of forty-five years. 
Nobody can have forgotten the perils and 
the sacrifices by which this country earn- 
ed its right to take a part in the framing 
of those great international engagements ; 
and although they have upon more than 
one occasion suffered no small disparage- 
ment—although they have, in the ease of 
Belgium, undergone a signal alteration, 
sanctioned, however, by an agreement to 
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which all the great Powers gave their as- 
sent—although in one case they have been 
set aside by national predilection for an 
excluded dynasty—although in the case of 
Poland and of Cracow they have suffered 
@ most unjust and ominous violation, I can- 
not forget that after all they have not been, 
by general opinion, cast aside, but that 
on the contrary, they still survive for the 
most part, and are still the objeet of appeal 
to every Government in Europe. They are, 
in fact, the title-deeds of many an exten- 
sive territorial possession ; they are empha- 
tically those by which Sardinia herself now 
holds Genoa, as well as those by which 
the incumbency of Austria upon Italy was 
either established or restored; and moreover 
they have a still greater claim to our re- 
spect, inasmuch as they are the depositories 
and safeguards of those achievements in 
civilization which form, or were meant to 
form, an imperfect compensation for all 
that Europe had to endure in the early 
part of this century. They have made 
the abolition of slavery a part and parcel 
of the great European Jaw, and they have 
consecrated the waters of the world, whether 
flowing through separate States or extend- 
ing into the boundless ocean, to the uses 
of an unfettered and an almost unquestion. 
ed navigation. I sincerely hope, as I have 
already said, that the present armistice may 
lead to negotiations of a satisfactory cha- 
racter, and that the voice of England will 
not be put to silence in those negotiations. 
I trust that we shall never cease to feel 
how greatly our character depends upon 
the place which we occupy in the great 
European Council ; 1 trust that—— 

Lorp BROUGIIAM: I put it to the 
noble Lord whether he is not doing the 
very thing which we all wish to avoid, and 
the fear of which has induced him to with- 
draw his Motion. Let the truce extend 
from the north of Italy to this House, and 
let us abstain altogether, for some weeks 
at least, from touching on the question of 
foreign policy. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED. 
CLIFFE: Though I should be sorry if 
anything that fell from me were caleulated 
to wound the conscience of my noble and 
learned Friend; I must take the liberty of 
saying that I think he has mistaken the 
drift of my observations. 

Lory BROUGHAM said, that the 
natural effect of them would be to lead to 
a debate. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE : It certainly is not my intention 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
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to provoke a debate ; but I should be slow 
to think that any serious injury would be 
done if the noble and léarned Lord were 
now indueed to make an addition to those 
numerous efforts of his eloquence which 
the House has so often listened to with 
attention and pleasure. But in truth, my 
Lords, I may have been led to say more 
than I intended in the outset. At all 
events I have accomplished my present 
object, in drawing the attention of your 
Lordships to the existing European treaties, 
and in expressing the hope that England 
will have her due place and influence in the 
negotiations for peace whenever those ne- 
gotiations shall be opened in good eernest. 
Far be it from me to drop any word that 
might prove a souree of embarrassment 
to Her Majesty’s Government under such 
critical cireumstances, I have indeed ex- 
pressed a strong hope in general terms; 
but I have offered no opinion, I have not 
even tried to elicit the opinion of others, 
with respect to the line which Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to take in any negotia- 
tions consequent on the existing armistice, 
I cannot sit down without acknowledging 
the kind indulgence with which your Lord- 
ships have received my remarks, and I now 
beg leave to withdraw the Motion on your 
Lordships’ table, reserving only the power 
of renewing it at some future time. 

Tur Marquess or NORMANBY, who 
was imperfectly heard, was understood to 
say that while he concurred in the reasons 
which induced the noble Lord to withdraw 
his Motion, yet, as the noble Lord in the 
course of his observations, had expressed 
confidence in the Government, and in the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
to whom the conduct of these transactions 
was entrusted, he (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) felt that he was bound, in justice 
to his own opinions, to reserve to himself 
a fitting opportunity at some future time 
to state the reasons why he could not eon- 
eur in that opinion of confidence in the 
Government which the noble Lord express 
ed, and that he regretted that the aceession 
of that noble Lord to office—which he de- 
preeated on the first night of the Session 
—had taken place, and that the conduet 
of the negotiations for peace would now be 
placed in the hands of the noble Lord. 
Circumstances had since taken place which 
he believed it would be his duty to press 
upon their Lordships’ attention, not with 
any idea that he possessed influence enough 
to alter their Lordships’ opinion, but in 
order to justify himself for watching with 
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serupulous anxiety the line which the noble 
Lord would take in these negotiations. 
One word more. Though he concurred in 
opinion with the noble and learned Lord 
that their Lordships ought to abstain from 
all observations at present as to the state 
of affairs, yet he for one could not bind 
himself to the promise that he would not 
touch upon our foreign poliey for the time 
the noble Lord and he suggested. He 
did not share the confident expectation of 
the noble Lord as to the result of this 
armistice. He rather hoped than trusted 
that it would lead to this happy result ; 
but circumstances had come to his know- 
ledge within the last few days in reference 
toa cireular issued by the Foreign Minister 
of France, which warned him that it would 
be necessary, while watching the conduct 
of the foreign policy of this country, that 
they should also watch the policy of the 
Government of France. With regard to 
the armistice, he felt they must wait till 
they knew its terms before they could pro- 
nounce an opinion on it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: On the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I may al- 
most venture to say on the part of the 
whole House, I beg to thank my noble 
Friend behind me for the course he has 
taken in withdrawing the Motion which he 
had placed on your Lordships’ table. Even 
before the intelligence we received this 
day, I certainly had misgivings as to the 
propriety of discussing that Motion at pre- 
sent. At the same time I perfectly admit 
that, when a noble Lord like my noble 
Friend behind me, one of the most eminent 
diplomatists of this country and of Europe, 
thinks that his place in this assembly gives 
him an opportunity of speaking upon a 
most important question bearing upon fo- 
reign affairs, it is both our wish and our 
duty to give him the opportunity. What- 
ever may be thought of the intelligence we 
have received this day, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that though that mes- 
sage does not give conclusive proof that 
the blessed consummation of peace will be 
arrived at, yet it does give us this very 
satisfactory assurance, that the two Empe- 
rors of France and Austria feel the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to come to some ar- 
rangements which will prevent a further 
effusion of blood. I am perfectly sure that 
your Lordships would depreeate any act on 
our part, or any word from our lips whieh 
would in the slightest degree do mischief 
ia the present cireumstances of the case, 
and I therefore most thoroughly concur in, 
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and at the same time offer my thanks to 
the noble Lord for the course which he 
has taken. I think your Lordships will 
feel that I am justified in not following the 
noble Lord throughout the speech which 
he has made, not only because in my opi- 
nion it would be indiscreet in the present 
crisis for any individual Member of the 
House to diseuss this subject, but because 
it would be an absolute dereliction of duty 
on the part of any Members of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, as faithful servants of 
Her Majesty and of Her Crown, to take 
part in a discussion which could have no 
good effect, and which, I am quite sure, 
might ereate difficulties abroad, and place 
ourselves in a disadvantageous position 
when the time came for exercising that in- 
fluence which I trust we shall be able to 
exercise in settling this great question in 
the most advantageous manner. 
Order of the Day for Lords summoned, 
read, and discharged. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 8, 1859. 


Minutses.] New Memser Sworn.—For Glouces- 
ter County (Western Division), Robert Nigel 
Fitzhardinge Kingscote, esq. 

Pusuic Bitts.—1° London Corporation; Judg- 
ments (Ireland). 

2° High Sheriffs’ Expenses. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MEMBERS’ OATH. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
Whether it is intended to introduce, on the 
part of the Government, any measure for 
the repeal or modification of the Oath now 
taken by Catholic Members of Parliament ; 
and, if so, when they will be prepared to 
lay such measure on the table ¢ 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, it was 
not the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce any measure on the subject during 
the present Session of Parliament. He 
would remind the hon. Member that when 


a Bill on the subject was introduced last 


Session it met with great opposition. He 
only alluded to that circumstance to show 
how difficult it would be to deal with the 
question in the present Session. He might 
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state that a measure would be unquestion- | Trade whether the American Government 
ably considered by the Government during ; regard the trade by sea between New 
the recess, and he had reason to expect | York and California as a coasting trade, 
that in the next Session a Bill for the mo- | when the goods are unshipped at Aspin- 
dification of the Oath would be brought | wall and carried across the Isthmus of 


under the consideration of the House. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRE- 
LAND.)—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRADY said, he rose to ask the 
Government if it intends to introduce any 
measure this Session for the alteration of 
the laws which regulate the relations be- 
tween Landlords and Tenants in Ireland, 
with the view of securing compensation to 
the latter for all substantial and permanent 
improvements made by them on their hold- 
ings. 

"ages OSMONDE said, when the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland 
replied to that question he would perhaps 
be good enough to state whether the Go- 
vernment intended to introduce any mea- 
sure for the reform of the Irish grand jury 
laws. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, it was 
not the intention of the Government during 
the present Session to introduce any mea- 
sure for altering the laws regulating the 
relations between Landlords and Tenants 
in Ireland ; but immediately after Parlia- 
ment had risen the question would be taken 
into the anxious consideration of the Irish 
Government with the view to a settlement. 
He might add in answer to the question of 
the hon. and gallant Member, that it was 
not the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce any Bill relating to the Irish grand 
jury laws. 


MEDICAL CHARITIES AMENDMENT ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether it 
is the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Medical Charities Amendment 
Act during the present Session ; and, if 
so, when such a measure will be laid upon 
the table of the House. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the question was 
brought under the notice of the House not 
long ago, and he did not think it was not 
susceptible of a satisfactory settlement 
during the present Session of Parliament. 


COASTING TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to ask the Vice-President of the Board of 
Mr. J. D. FiteGerald 





} Panama to be reshipped for California ; 


and, if so, whether it is proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government to address any re- 
monstrance upon the subject to the Go- 
vernment at Washington? And also, whe- 
ther since he had given notice of his ques- 
tion another cargo had not been seized, 
upon the ground of an infraction of the 
coasting trade of the United States. 

Mr. WILSON said, he was sorry to say 
he was informed that the cargo of another 
British vessel, consisting of guano, had 
been seized upon its way from one port to 
another of the ports of the United States, 
which was an infraction of the treaty be- 
tween the two countries. The question 
was one of great importance to the ship- 
ping interest, and, in the present depressed 
state of that interest, it devolved upon the 
House and the Government to take special 
care that the existing arrangements be- 
tween the two countries were fairly carried 
out. It would be recollected that the 
understanding with the United States, 
which was embodied in a correspondence 
between the English Minister at Washing- 
ton and the Secretary of State for the 
United States, was that the whole of the 
privileges conferred by the laws of Great 
Britain upon the ships of the United States 
should be conferred upon British ships by 
the United States, except as regarded the 
coasting trade. A very large and expan- 
sive meaning was attached by the United 
States to the term ‘coasting trade,’’ for 
they made it include the trade from the 
east coast of America, from New York and 
New Orleans on one side, round Cape 
Horn to California on the other side of 
the continent. He did not, at the present 
moment, contend that they were not tech- 
nieally right in that interpretation, because 
by the law of 1817 the coasting trade was 
declared to be the trade from one port 


‘in the United States to another, so that if 


a vessel were chartered from one port of 
the United States to another in one con- 
tinuous voyage, it might be contended, by 
an extreme application of the term, that it 
came under the definition of the ‘‘ coasting 
trade.” It was urged by the United 
States that a similar state of things pre- 
vailed in Europe, and that when a vessel 
made a voyage from Havre to Marseilles, 
although a part of Portugal and Spain 
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intervened, yet that she was engaged in 
the coasting trade. It was therefore con- 
tended that the question was one of degree 
and not of principle. Admitting this, he 
must say that to construe as coming within 
the definition of the coasting trade a cargo 
sent from New York or New Orleans to 
Aspinwall, unshipped there, carried across 
the Isthmus, reshipped on the other side, 
and sent to California would be, both tech- 
nically and in spirit, incorrect. That was, 
however, the general representation of the 
shipowners. In consequence of the repre- 
sentations made to the Board of Trade, 
they had applied to the British Consul at 
San Francisco, who now happened to be 
in this country. As at present advised, 
he should be disposed to say that the Eng- 
lish shipowners were under a mistake, and 
that it could not, even by the laws of the 
United States, be construed as a coasting 
trade if goods from one port in the United 
States were landed on one side of the 
Isthmus, conveyed to the other, and re- 
shipped to California, However, in order 
that no mistake should arise, and as by 
the increased facilities of communication 
across the Isthmus it was probable that 
almost all the shipments for California 
would be conveyed across the Isthmus, it 
became a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to come to an understanding on the 
point. The Board, of Trade had there- 
fore called the attention of Lord Lyons 
to the subject, with the intention of ob- 
taining a satisfactory settlement of this 
question. 


{ JuLy 


POSTAL SERVICE FROM ENGLAND TO 
AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION. 

Captain DANIEL O’CONNELL said, 
he wished to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he intends to refer the pro- 
posed line of postal service from Eng- 
land to Australia, vid Panama, for which 
tenders have recently been invited and 
received, to the Select Committee for 
which he moved on Thursday, the 7th 
instant? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE:- 
QUER said, that he had not intended to 
make that reference, but if the tenders to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred had 
been sent in, they would be within the 
scope of the reference of the Committee, 
and it would be within the province of the 
Committee to examine that and other lines 
and tenders, 
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QUESTION, 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: Will the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer allow me to ask a 
question on a subject of great interest,— 
namely, when he will be likely to make his 
financial statement to the House, and whe- 
ther he ean name a day for so doing ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am very much obliged to the 
hon. Gentleman for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of referring to this subject, since it 
is one in which the public convenience is 
very much involved, and my answer to 
which will depend upon what I may term 
the forbearance and self-denial of hon. 
Members, rather than upon the will of the 
Government. It is the salutary, judicious, 
and almost invariable rule of the House 
not to enter upon questions of Ways and 
Means until the louse has passed its 
judgment upon those items of the expendi- 
ture of the year which are at once the 
greatest and most variable—namely, the 
Naval and Military Estimates; and my 
answer to the first question is that it is my 
intention to submit the financial statement 
to the House as soon as the Naval and 
Military Estimates have passed through 
Committee. If the hon. Member asks 
when that will be, I must reply by asking 
another question—how much time will be 
taken up by those hon. Members who have 
Motions of their own before going into 
Committee of Supply. The time might 
be readily calculated if it depended solely 
upon the statemenis made in bringing for- 
ward the Naval and Military Estimates, but 
that calculation might be fatally disturbed 
if upon successive evenings discussions 
should be interposed which oceupy the 
greater part of the night. Without in the 
least wishing to interfere with the disere- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen, I must be allowed 
to point ont that the period of the year is 
now very late, and that very great anxiety 
is felt by those engaged in the commerce 
of the country to kuow what arrangements 
may be proposed by the Government and 
adupted by the House with respect to the 
duty of providing means for meeting the 
demands of the year, Upon the other 
hand, I may remind hon. Members that 
upon the Miscellaneous Estimates, which 
must occupy many nights of the time of 
the House after the financial statement is 
made, there will be many opportunities of 
bringing forward any questions which they 
may have to urge as an Amendment to 
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the Speaker leaving the chair. I am quite 
sure it will be for the convenience of the 
House if hon. Members will waive, so far 
as they can, these questions until the 
Military and Naval Estimates have been 
voted in Committee of Supply, so that the 
financial statement may be submitted to the 
House. 1 can only say the financial state- 
ment will be submitted immediately after 
these Estimates have been agreed to. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment on what plea the Government 
has postponed the introduction of a Bill 
(promised so far back as 1853) to place 
Roman Catholic charities under the super- 
intendence of the Charity Commissioners, 
from whose control they were now espe- 
cially exempt; and what course they pro- 
pose to adopt regarding them ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
unable to give the reasons why the Bill in 
question was postponed last year or in the 
first Session of the present Parliament. 
The present Government, during their 
short period of office, had not had it in 


their power to propose any measure on 


this subject. The question was, however, 
under their consideration, and it was their 
desire to propose a measure to cure the 
defects which were admitted to exist, and 
which were now met by an annual Act of 
Parliament. If it were impossible to carry 
& permanent measure during the present 
Session, he should be compelled to propose 
a renewal of the annuai Bill. 


On the Motion, ‘‘ That the House at its 
tising do adjourn until Monday,” 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE ARMISTICE. 


Mr. WALPOLE: I rise, Sir, to ask 
the noble Lord the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a question on a subject of 
very great interest, whether he has re- 
ceived any official intimation of an armis- 
tice which is said to have been agreed on 
between France and Austria ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: The only in- 
formation I have is in substance the same 
as that which appeared in the Moniteur 
of yesterday—that an armistice has been 
made between the Emperor of the French 
and the Emperor of Austria. I have no 
further information on the subject. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS } 
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THE BALLOT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, it had been 
his custom to bring forward the question 
of the Ballot shortly after the assembling 
of a new Parliament, and he now wished to 
state the reasons why he did not propose 
to follow that course at present. He had 
taken counsel with those hon. Gentlemen 
who had supported him on this question, 
who represented the great majority of the 
Liberal party, and he might add the ma- 
jority of those hon. Gentlemen who had 
taken office under the present Government. 
They considered that there were reasons 
why this question should not be brought 
forward during the present Session. The 
Ballot had been twice before the House 
during the present year, having been once 
brought forward unadvisedly, as he thought, 
after » long debate, and in the middle of 
the night, and a second time when a full 
and free discussion took place—a debate 
remarkable in the annals of the Ballot 
for the brilliant and argumentative speech 
made by Her Majesty’s Attorney General, 
Another strong reason for postponing the 
question of the Ballot during the present 
Session was, that a vast mass of evidence 
would be laid before the Election Com- 
mittees which were about to sit, and then 
would be made manifest the state of pro- 
fligacy into which some constituencies had 
been plunged by the late contest, when 
great efforts were made by both factions, 
which, as he believed, used the most un- 
lawful means to obtain their object. With 
respect to the question of the Ballot in 
connection with any measure of Reform 
that might be brought forward by the Go- 
vernment, it was not his intention, or that 
of his Friends, to place the Ballot in direct 
antagonism with any well-considered Bill 
for extending the liberties of the subject 
and their political rights. It was not his 
wish to bring forward the Ballot in any 
factious spirit against the Government, but 
he was of opivion, and in that opinion he 
was backed by a large portion of the Libe- 
ral party, that no measure of Reform could 
be final, or even satisfactory to the electors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which did not 
give them the protection of the Ballot at 
the hustings. He proposed to bring for- 
ward the question at the earliest period 
in the next Session. In the meantime he 
trusted it would not go forth to the country 
that he had deserted this great question, 
which he considered so highly important 
that it was his intention to press it forward 
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so long as he had health, strength, and a 
seat in the House. 


REGISTRATION OF CROWN SECURITIES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HODGKINSON said, he rose to 
call the attention of the House to the se- 
rious inconvenience caused by the indiscri- 
minate registration of all obligations to 
the Crown. As the representative of a 
constituency (Newark) which was particu- 
larly interested in this matter, he wished 
to explain to the House that all persons 
who were engaged in occupations that ren- 
dered them liable to pay customs or excise 
duties were required to find two sureties 
for the due payment of such duties. Those 
securities were registered, and the effect 
of such registration was, that they became 
a charge upon not only the property which 
the surety had in possession at the time of 
signing the bond, but also all freehold pro- 
perty which he might subsequently acquire. 
The persons who became securities were 
unaware of the extent of the obligation 
they were incurring, for there was nothing 
in the document they signed to warn them ; 
but if they wished to part with or deal in 


any way with their freehold property during 
their continuance of their suretyship they 
found they could not do so without obtain- 


ing a certificate from the Treasury. He 
knew of one instance in which a gentle- 
man was obliged to part with land compul- 
sorily toa railway company, but was un- 
able to realize the purchase money for 
some months on account of his having be- 
come surety for a distributor of stamps. 
As another illustration, he might mention 
that there weretweaty maltsters in Newark, 
each of whom had to find two sureties for 
the due payment of the malt duties, so 
that no less than sixty persons were affect- 
ed by the grievance, aud in many instances 
the most serious inconvenience had arisen. 
Ile could not see why registration should 
be enforced, nor indeed why the Crown 
should have priority of payment over other 
creditors. He wished to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the regis- 
tration of obligations to the Crown might 
not, without injury to the public service, 
be dispensed with, except in cases of de- 
fault on the part of the obligors. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would sug- 
gest that these Crown debts as well as 
judgments should be unavailable as to real 
estate until they were put into execution. 

Mr, MALINS said, there was a Bill in- 
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troduced into the last Parliament by Lord 
St. Leonards, which went far to remedy 
the evil complained of ; that Bill had, he 
believed, been again introduced, and one 
of its clauses was calculated to remove the 
evil complained of by the hon. Gentleman. 
The existing law acted as a great restraint 
upon the alienation of property, while 
little advantage was given by it to the 
Crown. By the insertion of a few words 
the clause to which he had alluded might 
be extended to Crown debts. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was very sensible of the 
difficulty of this question, but he was 
afraid that it deserved ampler discussion 
than could possibly be given to it on that 
occasion. No doubt it involved topics of ge- 
neral policy, but with respect to legislation 
he could not move a step without calling in 
the advice of the law officers of the Crown. 
He should not express any opinion on the 
policy of the law which prevaiied at the 
present time, which in substance had ex- 
isted from time immemorial, and which 
gave a preference to the debts of the 
Crown; but he would confine himself strietly 
to the point raised by the question of his 
hon. Friend. His hon. Friend was not 
correet in saying that the obligations of 
the Crown were indiscriminately regis- 
tered. That was far from being the ease. 
There was a Treasury minute on the sub- 


ject dated as far back as September, 1852, 


in which it was stated that it was not ex- 
pedient to register any bonds in the office 
of the Common Pleas, exeept those of a 
permanent character, where the responsi- 
bility amounted to the sum of £1,000 or 
more for each party to the bond; and then 
it went on to say that in special cases the 
legal adviser of any department might, if 
he thought fit, require registration on his 
own responsibility, even though the parti- 
cular bond might be for a less amount 
than £1,000, though given for a temporary 
purpose only. That was the basis of the 
general practice that had prevailed from 
that time to the present in the depart- 
ments of the Customs, Excise, Stamps and 
Taxes, Woods and Works, Paymaster- 
General, National Debt-office, the War- 
office, and the Ordnance-office, and the 
effect of it had been avery great reduc- 
tion indeed in the practice of registration, 
which undoubtedly was attended with in- 
convenience. He could give his hon. Friend 
details for the purpose of showing to what 
a great degree this evil had been lessened. 
The total number of Crown bonds regis- 
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tered since 1856 on the part of the Custom- 
house officer, who used to have to register 
enormons numbers, was only thirty. Tle 
mentioned that for the purpose of showing 
that the attention of the heads of depart- 
ments had been called to the subject, and 
that a great reduction of the inconvenience 
had been effected. With regard to the 
other part of the question—namely, whether 
registration might not be dispensed with, 
except in eases of default or expectation 
of default on the part of the obligor—again, 
without giving an opinion on the policy of 
the law, he was afraid he must answer 
the question in the negative. To register 
a bond in case of actual default would ob- 
viously be out of place. The only proceed- 
ing that could rationally be taken in case 
of actual default would be to put the bond 
in suit, and then the lands and goods of 
the debtor would be taken in execution. 
With regard to registration in expectation 
of default it was quite obvious that that 
would be a dangerous and speculative 
ground to go upon. If it meant that they 
were to register in cases where it seemed 
likely that the bond would have to be re- 
sorted to, it was substantially the same as 
the present practice, and he was afraid 
that they could not effect any change in 
the present practice. They could not change 
the practice by adopting any absolute rule 
so long as the law remained on its present 
basis. It was, he admitted, a serious 
question, and in case the hon. Member, or 
any other hon. Member, should bring it 
before tie attention of the Ifouse, he hoped 
it would receive full consideration, and he 
could only add that he would be very 
happy to afford any information which 
might be required from the various de- 
partments concerned in the registration of 
these bonds. 

Mr. WIIITESIDE observed that in the 
late Parliament he introduced a Bill as to 
judgments in Ireland, which were a great 
impediment tothe transfer of Jand in that 
country, Te had given notice of re-in- 
troducirg the Bill, which was now in an 
amended shape, and he hoped he should 
have the support of those hon. Gentlemen 
who took an interest in this question. 


Scotch Fpiscopal Clergy 


SCOTCII EPISCOPAL CLERGY IN THE 
ENGLISI1 CUURCII.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. A. STEUART said, according to 
notice he rose to call the attention of the 
House to the facilities by which a clergy- 
man of the Scottish Episcopal Communion 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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may by a private Bill obtain admission into 
the Church of England, even though he 
niay have countenanced what had been con- 
demned by his own Church as dangerous 
error. It wasa very serious question, and 
one that perhaps derived immediate im- 
portance from the fact that a private Bill 
of the kind, relating to one particular case, 
would be before the House on an carly day. 
When that Bill should be before them, he 
himself was at a loss how to deal with it— 
whether to refer it to a Select Committee, 
or what course to follow. Inthe year 1856, 
about the last day of the Session, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an excel- 
lent speech, called the attention of the 
House to the legal disabilities under which 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland lay, and expressed his opinion 
that there should be a general law on the 
subject. He was sure there was no Mem- 
ber of that Ilouse who would say that if a 
Scottish clergyman had faller- under the 
censure of his bishop, he would use his 
privilege to enable him to obtain admission 
into the Church of England. At present 
the Statute Law of the land created a dis- 
ability, but private Bills were brought be- 
fore the House to remove that disability in 
individual cases, and if Select Committees 
could be appointed to inquire into each case 
he should see no objection, but on the other 
hand he could not see how the Church of 
England could be kept pure if Scottish 
clergymen who had fallen into error could 
be admitted almost without question into 
the Church of England. With regard to 
the case that was to come on before the 
House soon he would only make one re- 
mark. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) had called his atten- 
tion to a statement which he (Mr. Steuart) 
had made on a previous oceasion in the 
Ilouse with regard to the same case, when 
it was alleged that he said he had been in 
the chapel of the gentleman in question, 
and while there had seen him make use of 
burning incense in his chureh. By burning 
he could only mean such an inference as to 
that fact as he could make from smell. Ile 
certainly had seen flags and banners in his 
ehurch. A communication which he had 
received from the Parliamentary agents 
who were promoting the private Bill in 
question stated that he (Mr. Steuart) was 
mistaken as to the burning of incense, and 
that the odour which he had pereeived 
arose from fumigation for other purposes 
than of religious worship, and that the 
banners admitted of a similarly ready ex- 
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lanation. The fact of banners, then, was 
admitted. Ile did not mean to misrepre- 
sent the gentleman concerned in anything 
which he had said ; he was sure the Llouse 
would concede that to him. He wished to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he considered a remedy should be devised, 
either by a public enactment or by regula- 
tions, regarding private Bills of so unusual 
a nature ? 

Viscoust PALMERSTON said, that 
whatever might have been the fact in the 
case alluded to by the hon. Member, he 
(Viscount Palmerston) thought that while 
hon. Members had recently been suffering 
from the exhalations of the river close at 
hand, they would searcely have criticised 
any course that would have rid them of the 
unpleasantness, even at the risk of their 
being charged with incense-burning. With 
respect, however, to the question put by 
the hon. Member, he believed that a Bill 
would come before them on Monday re- 
lating to the subject which had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. The Bill, he believed, was a pri- 
vate one, and though he did not think that 
was a proper way of dealing with matters 
of this sort, he thought that the time when 


the Bill was brought forward would be the | 
proper one for making any suggestions that 
might be offered. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—QUESTION. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 


when, Sir, I gave notice last night of my 
intention to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs the Question, I did so 
under the notion that I was by that means 
adopting the fittest mode of dealing with 
the matter. I would abstain from pressing 
any question which the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs should not think it desira- 
ble to be intruded, but I thought that oe- 
casion would give me the opportunity of 
pointing out why the document referred to 
might, with advantage to the public ser- 
vice, be laid on the table of the House. 
Before I proceed, however, to make any 
such observations, 1 hope the Louse will 
permit me to make a short explanation 
which is, I think, rendered necessary by 
the somewhat abrupt contradiction which 
was given the other day by the right hon. 
Secretary fur India (Sir Charles Wood) to 
a statement which I then made. I then 
asked whether there would be any objection 
to lay upon the table a communication 
stated to have been made on behalf of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, giving advice to 
the Courts of Germany as to the course 
they should pursue with reference to tho 
war now raging in Italy. I referred to 
this communication as one which I might 
fairly impute to the Government upon the 
authority of the right hon. Seeretary of 
State for India ; but that right hon. Gen- 
tleman with, I think, more vivacity than 
courtesy, at once exclaimed ‘I never said 
anything of the kind.”” Now of course, 
I am bound to accept the disclaimer of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but I deem it due 
to myself that I should state the grounds 
upon which, as I think fairly and justly, I 
was led to attribute that statement to the 
right hon, Gentleman. On referring to the 
report in Zhe Times newspaper of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech to his con- 
stituents at Halifax, I find these words 
attributed to him :— 

“ We have seen recent accounts that in a large 
portion of Germany a strong spirit- prevails by 
which they seemed disposed almost to engage in 
hostilities. I hope and trust that their own good 
sense, aided by the advice which we have given 
them since we came to power, will induce them to 
abstain from hostilities.” 

The right hon. Gentleman further said :— 

“I believe that in the endeavour to keep Ger- 
many out of the war we shall be consulting the best 
interests of the country.” 

Now I find that report is identical with 
the report that appeared in the Daily 
News, the Morning Herald, the Morning 
Chronicle, and other morning newspapers of 
the fullowing day. Even if this were all 
I should be entitled to attribute to the 
right hon. Gentleman the announcement 
that advice had been given by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government as to the course which 
should be pursued by the German powers 
with regard to the war in Italy. I find 
however that the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech has apparently led not only me, 
but others into error, for that speech was 
thus commented upon in the leading arti- 
cle of The Times. 

“We learn from Sir Charles Wood that our 
Foreign Minister has not been idle, and Prussia 
has been subjected to the same admonitions, 
expostulations, and warnings which so signally 
failed of their effect when addressed by Lord 
Malmesbury to France, Austrta, and Sardinia.” 
As far as I was concerned the case does 
not even rest here ; for the speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman had attracted the 
notice of my noble Friend, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, and he thoughe it his duty to 
make some observations with reference 
toit in “‘another place,’ wherehe expressed 
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his fear lest this officious giving of advice 
should be found to prejudice our position 
of neutrality, and might therefore impose 
unnecessary responsibility upon the Go- 
vernment of this country. I find that, 
Sir, in answer to the observations of my 
noble Friend, one of the colleagues of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Duke of 
Neweastle, said that, although he had not 
been able to read the report of the right 
hon. Baronet’s speech, he had no doubt of 
the accuracy of that report, and he further | 
said that the despatch alluded to by the | 
right hon, Gentleman would not bear the | 
construction to which the Earl of Malmes- | 
bury seemed to apprehend it was open. 

Now, Sir, when I found an identical report | 
in all the morning Newspapers attributing to | 
the right hon. Gentleman a statement that | 
the present Government had given advice to | 
the Powers of Germany with reference to | 
the course to be pursued with regard to; 
the war in Italy—-when I found that that | 
language was understood in the same) 
sense by public writers, and that a noble | 
Duke—the colleague of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman expressly stated that the language | 
held by the right hon. Gentleman referred | 
to a despatch of which that noble Duke | 
was cognizant, I think I was perfectly | 
entitled to attribute that statement to the | 
right hon. Gentleman ; and while I entirely 

accept his disclaimer I cannot but think | 
he must have been somewhat precipitate | 
in stating so decidedly that he not only | 
had not said what I attributed to him, but | 
that he never said anything of the kind. | 
Now with reference to the question I wish | 
to put to the noble Lord the Secretary | 
for Foreign Affairs, I beg to assure him | 
that my experience of the department 
over which he presides is far too recent 
to permit me to press him to produce any 
papers which he may think it desirable for 
the public interest to withhold; but I must 
say, at the same time, that I think the 
paper to which I refer does not come within 
that category. I do not ask for the pro- 
duction of any correspondence, or for any- 
thing having reference to pending negotia- 
tions, but we have had a circular from the 
Government of Russia expressing their 
views with regard to the present position 
of Germany —we have had a circular 
addressed to the various French Ministers 
at foreign Courts by M. Walewski,—and I 
think this country and Parliament should 
be in possession of the most authentic 
records of the opinions of our own Govern- 
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ment upon the same subject. I think it is 
Mr, Seymour FitzGerald 
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only desirable that we should be in posses- 
sion of the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment upon this subject, but that it is 
also very necessary that this House should 
know the language in which these views 
have been expressed. It may be that that 
language is judicious ; it may be that it is 
conciliatory ; it may be that it is all this 
House could desire; but, on the other 
hand, it may be such as is calculated to 
irritate and to wound the susceptibilities of 
those to whom it is addressed. []owever 
commendable may be the intention of a 
statesman in writing a despatch, it is not 
always that a public man is successful in 
attaining the object he has in view. A 
very remarkable instance of this occurs to 
my mind, because, on a former occasion, 
when the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
held the seals of the Foreign Office, he 
addressed a very important despatch to the 
Court of Russia. The laudable object of 
that despatch no one doubted; but, ad- 
dressed as it was to that Court at the very 
time when those confidential and secret 
communications with Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour were going on, it has been charac- 
terized in this House, and by public men 
in the country, as having done more than 
anything else, notwithstanding its laudable 
intention, to provoke an outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and encourage the Emperor of 
Russia in the pursuit of those designs and 
the adoption of those measures which after- 
wards rendered a war between Russia and 
this country inevitable. It is therefore 
desirable that we should know not only 
what the policy of the Government is, but 
what are the exact terms and phrases in 
which they have conveyed that policy to 
foreign Governments. If, under present 
circumstances, and especially after the 
news which has just been received, the 
noble Lord thinks it better that the de- 
spatch should not now be produced, I will 
say nothing further. But I shall now con- 
clude with asking whether there is any ob- 
jection to lay on the table the despatch 
alluded to by the right hon. Member for 
Halifax on the occasion to which I have 
referred ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD (who was indis- 
tinctly heard),—Sir, I may be permitted, 
before the noble Lord rises, to offer a few 
words in explanation of what I did say at 
IIalifax, and of why I made the answer 
that I did yesterday to which the hon, Gen- 
tleman has adverted. I understood the 
hon. Member yesterday to ask for the pro- 
duction of a despatch which I had stated 
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had been addressed to the different Courts 
of Germany, urging on them an adherence 


toa course of firm neutrality in the present 


war ; and in reference to that assertion, 
speaking perhaps with a little warmth, I 
remarked that I had said nothing of that 
kind. What occurred at Halifax was this: 
—Many persons there were very much in- 
terested in the trade of the Continent, and, 
apprehending that their business would be 
entirely stopped by the war, they express- 
ed great alarm at a report which they had 
heard that Prussia was on the point of 
taking an active part in the struggle. On 
the other hand a large number of people 
were also apprehensive lest the prepara- 
tions going on in this country should ren- 
der the maintenance of our neutrality much 
more difficult. To quiet these alarms I 
told them the first place that the present 
Government were not more likely than the 
last to abandon the policy of neutrality, 
and I assured them that the naval and 
military preparations which had been for 
some time in progress were not intended, 
as I believed, by the late Government, and 
certainly not intended by the present Go- 
vernment, in any way as a departure from 
that policy. But I added, that events 


might happen elsewhere, for example in 


Germany, by which, if the war extended, 
this country might possibly become in- 
volved ; and that out of consideration for 
our own interests, and even for our own 
obligations, we might be called upon to in- 
terfere. I further said, 1 hoped and trust- 
ed that this would not be the case—that 
the statement that Prussia was on the point 
of taking an active part in the war was 
unfounded — that that was a course which 
I thought a regard for her own interests 
should induce Prussia not to pursue, and 
that we had also given our advice to that 
effect. Not that we had advised Germany 
that she ought to remain neutral. That 
would, perhaps, have been going further 
than we had a right to do; but that, look- 
ing to the interest which this country felt 
in the question, she was justified in urging 
Prussia not to take an immediate and 
active part in the war now raging in Italy. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
certainly never used in relation to t hisde- 
spatch the words which the right hon. 
Gentleman has described. I spoke of it 
merely as a communication on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government giving advice 
to Prussia as to the course to be pursued 
with reference to the war. 
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, TREATMENT OF BRITISIT SUBJECTS IN 
MEXICO. 
Mr. SCIINEJDER: I rise, Sir, pur- 
| suant to notice, to call the attention of the 
'Tlouse to the present state of Mexico, es- 
pecially with reference to the outrages 
'which have been eommitted upon British 
| Subjects ; and to ask the Secretary of State 
; for Foreign Affairs what steps have been 
'taken to obtain redress for such outrages, 
_ As the noble Lord the Seeretary for Foreign 
| Affairs cannot speak twice on the present 
oceasion I trust I may be allowed in a few 
words to introduce te his attention the sub- 
ject of which I have given notice. Although 
that subject is in no way connected with 
the European war, I am sure that the 
House will consider it of sufficient interest 
to claim their particular attention. It re- 
lates, Sir, to the present state of Mexico 
and the outrages that have been recently 
committed upon British subjects in that 
Republic. Before entering upon a descrip- 
tion of those outrages 1 hope I may be 
allowed to state, in a few words, the posi- 
tion of parties in Mexico. There were two 
leading parties, the Centralists, and the 
Constitutional party. In 1857 the Consti- 
tutionalists were overthrown, and the Cen- 
tralist party obtained power. In the course 
of that revolution General Marquez, who 
was in command of the forces, took pos- 
session of the city. One of the General’s 
first acts, after obtaining possession of the 
city, was to order into prison a British sub- 
ject who had been brought before him 
under some trifling pretext, and to sentence 
him to pay a fine of 1,500 doliars. The 
name of this person was Mr. Newall, a 
respectable British gentleman ; and upon 
his inability to pay this fine the General 
ordered him to be shot at six o’clock on 
the following morning. Fortunately, a 
friend and countryman of Mr. Newall, 
having heard of his situation, and the sen- 
tence that had been passed upon him, 
found the money and paid it, otherwise 
Mr. Newall would have been undoubtedly 
shot. At about the same time a Mr. Davis, 
another British subject, whilst residing in 
another part of the Republic, was arrested 
by the Mexican officials for some assumed 
offence, and was also fined a large sum of 
money. Mr. Davis having refused to pay 
the demand was sentenced to prison, and 
was degraded to march in the army asa 
common soldier. All this punishment Mr. 
Davis was compelled to undergo. I will 
not trouble the House with an account of 
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the many minor outrages that were perpe- 
trated on British subjects. I will rather 
pass on to the time when the late Govern- 
ment thought those proceedings of suffi- 
cient importance to send a British squadron 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and to introduce a 
paragraph into the Queen’s Speech in 
February last in reference to the matter, 
thereby showing what their feelings were 
in respect to those outrages, and the prompt 
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and energetic measures they were taking 
to obtain redress for British subjects in 
that part of the world. In April last, some | 
three months after the squadron had ar- ; 
rived in the Gulf, and when one might ex- ; 


pect that it would have exercised some re- : 


straint upon the parties guilty of those’ 
outrages, a battle took place in a village | 
about six miles distance from the City of | 
Mexico. After that engagement had ter-! 
minated a Mr. Daval, a British subject and 
a eurgeon by profession, in the exercise of 
his humanity, stripped himself of his out- 


ward clothing for the purpose of being the } 


better enabled to attend to the wants of 
those who had fallen in the ficld, and to 
dress their wounds. Whilst engaged in 
his noble work of charity he was scized by 
order of a general of the Centralist party, 
led to a particular spot in the neighbour- 
hood, and then and there shot as a felon 
in the presence of the army. Now, I be- 
lieve that there has hardly ever happened 
@ greater outrage than this I have just 
mentioned. At the same time another 
British subject, a Mr. Selley, who was en- 
gaged in business, being the proprietor 
of a certain store, was arrested for enter- 
taining in his house some of the opposite 
party, and condemned to death. Ile was 
led in manacles into the city of Mexico 
at the head of the troops, but by a 
most fortunate circumstance he was rescued 
from the horrible fate that awaited him, 
and he is now alive. This gentleman was, 
however, actually led out to be shot, and 
the men were preparing to fire at him, 
when they were suddenly stopped by the 
interposition of another Mexican general. 
These matters affected the British mer- 
chants in Mexico in a serious degree, who 
feared the outrages against their lives far 
more than those against their property. 
But, Sir, the outrages committed against 
their property were by no means few or of 
a trifling character. In one city a very 
large amount of property, to the amount 
of £40,000, was seized by the Mexican 
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to British subjects, and the whole was 
under the protection of British subjects, 
I regret to have to add that while all these 
proceedings were going on great reflections 
were cast upon the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Mexico for the extra- 
ordinary indifference he manifested through- 
out. Ido not give this character of the 
gentleman from my own knowledge, I 
wish to avoid casting any aspersion myself 
upon the character or zeal.of Mr. Otway, 
as our Minister in Mexico, but I think it 
desirable, when I know that those asper- 
sions have been cast upon that gentleman, 
and apparently believed to be true by the 
British residents in Mexico, that Mr. Ot- 
way should have an opportunity of defend. 
ing himself if he could ; and, I trust, that 
the noble Lord who now presides at the 
Foreign Office will endeavour to draw from 
him such an explanation as will necessitate 
a retractation of those charges. Sir, I 
will not“detain the House by inflicting upon 
it a catalogue of the grievances of British 
subjects in Mexico. I may merely mention 
one aiieged fact, which has made a sirong 
impression upon their minds. It is this, 
At the time the squadron was in the Gulf 
the British residents in Mexico sought to 
obtain redress from the Centralist party. 
At the moment when it was supposed that 
Mr. Otway was negotiating for an inquiry 
into those matters it was noticed that he 
appeared to be on the most familiar terms 
of intimacy with Madame Miramon, the 
wife of the head of that party. On one 
occasion, when a British subject was being 
led to execution for no crime whatever, it is 
stated that this lady was observed standing 
on a baleony with Mr. Otway, and cheering 
on the troops that were guarding him. 
These circumstances naturally excited a 
considerable amount of indignation in the 
minds of British subjects in Mexico. 
Strong remonstrances were made by the 
British residents in reference to Mr. Ot- 
way’s conduct, and they said that if Mr. 
Otway was on such friendly terms with 
this lady and her husband there was no 
doubt that he could have obtained pardon 
for this man if he were at all disposed to 
exercise his influence in that quarter. But 
it appears that Mr. Otway did not exercise 
any such influence in behalf of his fellow- 
countrymen, for I held in my hand a copy 
of a letter from the American consul in 
Mexico addressed to Mr. Otway, in which 
he calls upon the latter to exercise his 
tights as British Minister in order to save 
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the lives of British residents. I say, Sir, 
that the case must be one of a shameful 
character indeed when the Minister of an- 
other nation should feel himself compelled 
to urge upon our own Minister the neces- 
sity of interposing his authority to save 
the lives and property of his fellow sub- 
jects. Mr. Otway is in the hands of the 
Foreign Office, and will of course be called 
upon to give an account of his conduct in 
reference to those matters. I have now 
detailed the prominent facts of the case as 
briefly as I could. I trust the House will 
say I have not intruded myself upon its at- 
tention without sufficient cause. I hope 
that the noble Lord will give to me an as- 
surance, that will find its way to our fellow- 
subjects in Mexico, that all the protection 
which the British Government can offer 
will be given to them ; and that the British 
residents there will no longer be condemned 
to live from day to day in fear of their 
lives, nor be subject to a recurrence of 
those outrages so long as we can command 
a British fleet in the Gulf of Mexico. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—COUNT CAVOUR’S 
CIRCULAR.—QUESTION. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that in the 
absence of his noble Friend (Lord W. 
Graham) he rose to ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Circular of Count Cavour, dated the 14th 
day of June, 1859, has been officially com- 
municated to the English Court; and if 
so, whether he has deemed it consistent 
with his duty to make any reply thereto, 
or to address any observations thereon to 
the Sardinian Minister in this country. 
That despatch referred to one of the Ist 
of March, which had been published, and 
of which it purported to be merely a re- 
capitulation. Nevertheless, while the de- 
spatch of the Ist of Marci spoke about 
obtaining a separate national constitution 
for Lombardy and Venice, the later de- 
spatch accepted the annexation of Lom- 
bardy to Piedmont. On this point the 
following language was held— 

“The feelings of the inhabitants have broken 
out; the municipal authorities, the very same 
that had been instituted by Austria, have pro- 
claimed the fall of the ancient Government, have 
renewed the union of 1848, and unanimously con- 
firmed their annexation to Piedmont. The muni- 
cipality of Milan proclaimed it even within range 
of Austrian cannon. The King, by accepting this 
spontancous act of the national will, infringes the 
existing treaties in no respect, since Austris, by 
refusing to accept a Congress having for its basis 
the maintenance of these treaties, and by invading 
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the dominions of His Majesty, has torn up, in so 
far as concerns herself, the transactions of 1814 
and 1815. 


The despatch then preceeded to say— 


“The object of the present war, Ilis Majesty 
openly avows it, is Italian independence and the 
exclusion of Austria from the peninsula. This 
cause is too noble for us to dissemble its full bear- 
ing, too sacred that it should not obtain in ad- 
vance the sympathy of civilized Europe. We even 
ought to acknowledge that this sympathy has 
never failed us, for the policy of the King’s Go- 
vernment has always been the same, and has met 
with the approbation not only of the public opinion 
but of the Cabinets.” 


The document concluded as follows :— 


‘“* We feel the most absolute confidence that the 

equilibrium of Europe will not be disturbed by 
the territorial extension of a great power, and 
that in Italy there will be a strongly constituted 
kingdom, such as is naturally indicated by its 
geographical configuration, the unity of race, lan- 
guage, and customs, such as diplomacy had al- 
ready desired to create at other times in the com- 
mon interest of Italy and Europe. With the rule 
of Austria, and of the States that joined their des- 
tinies to those of Austria, a permanent cause of 
disturbances will disappear, order will be guaran- 
teed, the smouldering flame of revolutions will be 
extinguished, Europe will be able to give herself 
up in full security to those great enterprises of 
peace that form the glory of the age. You now 
have, Monsieur le Ministre, the point of view 
under which you are to present the events now 
passing in Italy. The contest provoked by Aus- 
tria ought to have for its result her exclusion 
from a country which force alone had subjected to 
an odious and intolerable yoke. Our cause, I re- 
joice to repeat in ending this despatch, is noble 
and just; we can, we are bound to avow it openly, 
and we have full confidence in the triumph of good 
right.” 
This despatch conveyed so much meaning, 
and was written in so different a spirit 
from the earlier one, that it would be most 
desirable to have the noble Lord’s answer 
laid upon the table. 

Loro JOHN RUSSELL: In answer 
to the question which has just been put by 
the hon. Gentleman, and which was to 
have been put by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Hereford, relating to a despatch or 
circular of Count Cavour of the 14th of 
June, I have to state that it has not been 
officially communicated to the British Go- 
vernment, There is a despatch from Sir 
James Hudson, stating the substance of a 
circular written by Count Cavour—I am 
not exactly sure whether the same circular 
or not—which alludes to certain States 
being annexed to Piedmont. The answer 
of Her Majesty’s Government to Sir James 
Hudson was that they could not acknow- 
ledge any of these annexations of other 
States ; that the state of occupation must 
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be considered as provisional only to be de- 
cided finally by the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants, by the fortune of war, and by any 
general treaty of peace that might be con- 
cluded. This answer Sir James Hudson 
was desired to communicate to Count Ca- 
vour. There is, therefore, no acknowledg- 
ment by Her Majesty’s Government of any | 
of the annexations that may have taken | 
place. I will next reply, Sir, to the ques- | 
tion which has been put by the hon. Gen- | 
tleman the late Under Seeretary of State | 
for Foreign Affairs. His question is, whe- 
ther I have any objection to lay on the 
table of the House a copy of despateh 
stated to have been addressed to the Prus- 
sian Government or Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Berlin as to the course of conduct 
which Prussia ought to pursue with refer- 
ence to the war in the north of Italy. In 
answer, I have to state that it would be 
very inconvenient to the public service if 
that despatch were laid on the table. It is 
a despatch to which an answer has been 
given by Prussia; while, again, another 
was sent only last night by Her Majesty’s 
Government, continuing thecorrespondence. 
I think, therefore, the hon. Gentleman will 
see that it would be highly inconvenieut to 
give publication to part only of a corres- 
But with respect to the nature 





pondence. 
of the correspondence the hon. Gentleman 
has very naturally fallen into some errors, 
The hon. Gentleman speaks of a circular 
addressed to the Germanic Confederation 
from the Court of Russia, and of another 
circular signed by the French Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, M. Walewski. The cir- 
cular of the Court of Russia, and I think 
also that of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, spoke of the rights and duties of 
the Germanic Confederation, and of what 
was the proper course for that Confedera- 
tion to pursue in regard to fureign nations. 
Now, that is a kind of discussion naturally 
interesting enough for the States of Ger- 
many ; but we have not followed any such 
course, We have not diseussed at all the 
rights and duties of the German Confe- 
deration or the rights and duties of the 
several States, or what should determine 
their relations to other Powers, But with 
regard to Prussia, owing to rumours that 
were in some degree countenanced by offi- 
cial statements, we addressed a despatch 
to that Court. Now, in looking at the 
Italian Papers on the table, I see a de- 
spatch from the Earl of Malmesbury to 
Lord Bloomfield, our Minister at Berlin, 
in which, after stating that the Govern- 
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ment of this country intends to remain 
neutral, he says,— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, depre. 
cate any act which would unnecessarily extend tho 
theatre of war, and they will be prepared to take 
advantage of any favourable opportunity that may 
be afforded to them of being the medium of restor- 
ing peace.”—p. 402. 

Now, the whole object of our despatch 
to the Court of Berlin was to ** deprecate 
any act that might unnecessarily extend 
the theatre of war.’”’ It appears to me 
that it is the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as far as they 
can properly do so, to consult with other 
Governments which are neutral in order to 
prevent the theatre of war from extending. 
I need hardly point out to the House, cer- 
tainly not to the hon. Gentleman, who is 
so well acquainted with foreign affairs, 
that while it is a great calamity to have 
war in Italy, it would be a ‘still greater 
calamity if the war extended to Germany, 
and through Germany to the whole of 
Europe. We were, therefore, led to con- 
sider what were the causes put forth that 
should induce Prussia to take part in hosti- 
lities, and to discuss in the most friendly 
manner the interests of Prussia in regard 
to the war. In regard to the latter part 
of the statement of the hon. Gentleman it 
is peculiarly necessary that there should 
be no premature publication of correspon- 
dence at this moment; for, without know- 
ing how far the armistice may extend, we 
are informed officially by the Moniteur 
that it leaves room for negotiation. That 
is so important an announcement that it 
would be unadvisable for the Government, 
and very unwise for any Member of this 
House to enter into discussion on this sub- 
ject. Our disposition must ever be the 
same as that of the late Government— 
namely, to take any opportunity afforded 
us of ‘being the medium of restoring 
peace.’’ We may not take the same view 
in regard to what would be the most favour- 
able time for restoring peace to Europe ; 
but with regard to the object we are en- 
tirely agreed with them. The hon. Gentle- 
man—surely very unnecessarily —referred 
to a despatch of mine written some years 
ago, and communicated to the Court of 
Russia. The fact, with regard to that 
despatch, was that the late Emperor of 
Russia thought it advisable that there 
should be a concert between this country 
and Russia with regard to the future state 
of Turkey, supposing the Government of 
the Sultan to be destroyed. We did not 
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think fit to enter into any such concert, ' enable me to lay papers on the table which 
and the Emperor of Russia was told so in will show that he is in the right and the 
a despatch that was afterwards in sub. British merchants in the wrong. In con- 
stance repeated and cnforced by the Earl clusion, 1 have ouly to repeat that for the 
of Clarendon, who succeeded me at the protection of British property as much 
Foreign Office, upon the Russian Minister will be done as cin possibly be done in the 
at this Court. The Emperor of Russia circumstances. 

accordingly wholly abandoned that propo- Mr. BOWYER remarked, that the noble 
sition ; and therefore, how anybody, even Lord had stated that it was the duty of the 
in the extreme of factious misrepresenta- Government to give such advice to the Ger- 
tion, can say that that course of conduct man Powers as might prevent the theatre 
on my part had anything to do with the of the war being extended. That was a 
breaking out of the war with Russia, I very specious and plausible expression. In 
cannot understand. I now come, Sir, to, one sense every one would assent to it, 
the question that has been put to me with but it was difficult to see to what extent 
regard to Mexico, and I own that the sub- | the meaning of that expression might not 
ject is one upon which I must necessarily | be carried. He understood that the advice 
be very brief and general. Mexico, most given by the Government to the German 
unfortunately, has been divided into two’ Powers was that they should observe a 
envious parties, both of whom have been strict neutrality. 

guilty of many outrages on British subjects Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I did not 
in pursuit of their respective objects. It, say that we had given any advice to the 
appears that the British Minister is consi- German Powers. I said that we had 
dered favourable to one side, and that the been in correspondence with the Court of 
Minister of the United States is considered Berlin. 

favourable to another side ; but whatever; Mr. BOWYER said, he understood that 
may be the truth of these representations the despatch in question stated the view 
it is undoubtedly true that both from the which the Government took of the course 
one side and from the other, both from the that the German Powers ought to pursue. 
Centralist party and the Constitutional | Those Powers had not the advantage which 


party, British subjects have suffered great | we enjoyed of being an island ; they were 
outrages. Their property has been taken | placed in a very different position to us. 
from them, and in certain cases where it They had seen with considerable alarm this 


has not been given up they have been revolutionary war carried on by France and 
brought to be executed, and in one in-| Sardinia against Austria. He called ita 
stance it required the greatest efforts on revolutionary war because it was carried 
the part of the British Minister to save the | on with appeals to nationalities, and by 
life of a proposed victim. As to the out-| attempts to stir up the subjects of inde- 
rages that occurred in the first instance pendent States, with whom neither France 
the late Government employed a squadron / nor Sardinia had any cause of quarrel, to re- 
to procure redress, and this House is aware volt against their Sovereigns. He was not 
of what followed. I can only say that unwilling to see the principle of Italian 
ee. ot his duty _ Breat | ee — yr oo ae always 
zeal and great discretion. But, unfortu- | felt that the question of Austrian power iu 
ig since the arrangements then made, | Italy was a difficult one ; _ ne could not 
there is a fresh arrear of outrages to be | shut his eyes to the fact that “y present 
complained of, and the serious question to | war was one of open and avowed conquest 
be considered is, what should be done to and carried on by revolutionary means, and 
eee British subjects against them. | in a manner ry new to a pean of 
Sue toayinics thas aod 1 cep saps | has amneny son with pune maar 
uo effort wi t that ob- | Rar ful, and 
no effort will be spared to effect that ob- | progress of the enormous, powerful, an 

ject. With regard to Mr. Otway, he has apparently irresistible army of France. The 
ately received leave of absence, in order noble Lord said that no advice we eae 
that | i , i ° P ; still the 
schs.tis iagn agent tao chesape | Basen tid». sight = geter. hannah 
which have been brought against him. He | he said that the opinion of the Government 
himself considers those charges totally un- was that the German Powers should re- 
founded ; but I regret to say that he has /Inain perfectly passive in this matter, and 
not entered so much into particulars as to should wait their turn, for their turn would 
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come, to be devoured by France. He 
thought the Government would act very 
wisely by leaving the Germans to mind 
their own business. They were perfectly 
competent to understand what the interests 
of their great Confederation and of their 
different States required from them ; they 
understood this much better than we did. 
If a powerful country like England gave 
advice to those German Powers, it must 
necessarily interfere with their policy to a 
considerable extent. As an island and a 
maritime country, England had much less 
to fear from France than the Germans had. 
We ought not to exercise the influence of 
this country to prevent the Germans from 
taking such a course as they thought might 
put some check upon the aggressive and 
conquering policy of France. He was not 
afraid of the consequences of an attempt 
to invade this country. If it took place 
he believed it would be defeated most ef- 
fectually; but he did not feel quite so con- 
fident as many persons did that our turn 
might not come to repel the aggressive 
and conquering spirit of which he had 
spoken. On the contrary, he believed that 
Austria had been toa great extent fighting 
the battle of England when she opposed 
that conquering spirit of France. He look- 
ed with hope, and not without satisfaction, 
to the new state of things that had been 
brought about in Italy by the success of 
France. At the same time, he would warn 
the Government and the House, when they 
talked about sympathy with France, to 
remember that our turn might come, and 
probably would come, and that when France 
had overcome and swept back Austria, and 
had undertaken, probably next year, a 
successful war against Germany, the time 
would come when we should have to stand 
on our defence, and those who were so 
anxious to express sympathy with France 
would find it misplaced and see that they 
ought to have looked beyond present cir- 
cumstanees, when France sought to wipe 
out the defeat of Waterloo. 


BESSEMER’S ECONOMICAL PROCESS OF 
MANUFACTURING STEEL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LYALL said, he wished to ask tlie 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Government had under their consideration 
Bessemer’s economical process of manu- 
facturing steel, and if there is the inten- 
tion of substituting that metal for iron to 
any extent in the manufacture of guns for 
the Artillery and Ordnance ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
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to state that applications had been made 
on two or three occasions to the War Office, 
with respect to Bessemer’s steel, as to 
whether it could be used in the manufacture 
of guns. It might be remembered that 
Mr. Bessemer started an invention some 
years ago which made a considerable noise 
at the time among a great many scientific 
persons. The Government had offered that 
if Mr. Bessemer sent in a block of iron, of 
a certain weight, an experiment would be 
made therewith; but the Government of 
that day very properly declined to become 
ironmasters and take up the invention be- 
fore it had been sufficiently tested. He 
apprehended that if there had been a great 
demand for this new material, which pro- 
fessed to combine economy with efficiency, 
the capital invested in the iron trade would 
have induced many persons to take the 
matter up, and it should be recollected that 
if the Government had done this and the 
experiments had failed all the loss would 
have been theirs ; while if successful they 
would have gained nothing. 


with Germany. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH GER- 
MANY, 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not wish to re- 
vive the discussion which seemed to be ter- 
minated by the observations of the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, for I am 
sure that the noble Lord having stated 
that the correspondence with Prussia is 
still going on, the House will not press for 
its production, or even murmur at its non- 
production. At the same time, however, 
I am bound to state that the description 
which the noble Lord has given us of his 
own despatch is not altogether free from 
somewhat of an alarming character. It is 
quite clear that giving advice is interfer- 
ence, and if you profess a policy of non- 
intervention and at the same time indulge 
in giving advice to foreign Powers you will 
eventually find yourselves involved in en- 
gagements which you never contemplated. 
The noble Lord has quoted a depatch of 
my noble Friend the Earl of Malmesbury, 
which fairly deseribed the general policy 
of the late Government, showing that they 
were in favour of a strict and impartial 
neutrality, but at the same time that they 
felt they were free to avail themselves of 
any favourable opportunity which might 
present itself for their becoming a medium 
to restore peace. The noble Lord gives 
his adhesion to a principle which L believe 
no hon. Gentleman will be inclined to im- 
pugn. But there is in the despatches of 
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the Earl of Malmesbury another paragraph 
much more germane to the matter whieh 
has been brought under our notice this 
evening than the very general passage to 
which the noble Lord has referred in vindi- 
cation of the course pursued by the pre- 
sent Government. While listening to the 
apeech of the noble Lord there came to my 
recollection this sentence in a despateh of 
the Earl of Malmesbury to Sir James 
Hudson, dated the 20th of May :— 

‘*Tler Majesty’s Government have done their 

utmost, within the bounds of friendly representa- 
tion, to calm the excitement prevailing in Ger- 
many, but they have not felt themselves called 
upon or authorized to dissuade the German States 
from taking such measures as those States con- 
sidered to be necessary for the maintenance of 
their several interests ; for they could not assume 
the responsibility of even morally guarantecing 
them against the eventualities of the Italian war.” 
—p. 63. 
Now, if you sanction a policy which gives 
advice to neutral Powers, and in conse- 
quence of that advice those Powers take 
a particular course which may prove to 
them a disastrous one, you will find that 
you are involved in what is very happily 
and accurately called at least a moral gua- 
rantee as the consequence of your advice. 
1 think, therefore, the House of Commons 
will do well to insist on the preservation of 
a strict neutrality, and not to favour the 
advice which the noble Lord seems anxious 
to give to those Powers at present occupy- 
ing, like ourselves, the position of neutral 
States, I felt it my duty to call attention 
to the difference between the quotation 
made by the noble Lord and the principle 
laid down in the quotation which I have 
read, and which appears to me of such im- 
portance that the House ought jealously to 
watch over its observance. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I do not wish 
to enter again into this discussion, but 1 
think it right to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken far from a correct 
view of the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government have pursued. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
_ On the Motion that the House do go 
into Committee of Supply, 


DEFENCES OF TIE HUMBER. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp IIOTHAM said, he wished to ask | 


the Secretary of State for War his inten- 
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tions with respect to the defences of the 
river IIumber ; and in so doing to refer to 
a report made to the Master General of 
the Ordnance in 1854 by a committee of 
officers appointed to inquire into that sub- 
ject. Ile asked this question for the pur- 
pose of removing a misconception which 
prevailed on this subject. [He should have 
inquired into this matter had he now been 
sitting on the other side of the House. 
It was not the result of any pressure or 
local apprehension, but he made the in- 
quiry on his own responsibility and in con- 
sequence of his having a knowledge of the 
locality to which he referred, and because 
he knew the opinion of those most able to 
form a correct opinion. The question was 
not purely a local question, bnt one inter- 
esting to every hon. Member whose con- 
stituents were engaged in trade and.com- 
merece with the North of Europe. In 
1352 the state of the Humber attracted 
the attention of the Board of Ordnance, 
and the then Master General of the Ord- 
nance considered it his duty to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the matter. Ile 
appointed three officers well calculated 
from their position to form a correct 
opinion upon it. One was a colonel of 
artillery, the other a colonel of engineers, 
and the third a captain in the navy, 
Those gentlemen repaired to the spot, 
made an accurate examination into the 
matter referred to them, and reported upon 
the subject to the Master General of the 
Ordnance. Although he (Lord Hotham) 
had been for years aware of the contents 
of that report, he hoped his right hon. 
Friend (the Secretary for War) and the 
House would understand and appreciate 
the reasons which prevented him from 
going into the details of that report. Suf- 
fice it for him to say, that of the recom- 
mendations of that Committee only a very 
small portion had been adopted. The 
question, therefore, he was anxious to put 
was, whether it was his intention to cause 
that report to be carried out. Ile would 
add—and no one would dissent from the 
statement —that whatever might have 
been thought necessary and desirable then 
could not be less necessary and desirable 
now. If his right hon. Friend should 
answer in the affirmative, of course he 
(Lord [lotham) should trouble him no 
further; but if his answer should be in 
the negative he hoped he would not object 
to state whether he refused to carry into 
effect the recommendations of that Com- 
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mittee for certain reasons of his own or 
through financial considerations. If the 
answer of his right hon. Friend should be, 
as he thought it would, in the negative, 


he should reserve to himself the right of | 
pressing the subject when the House 


should be in Committee. 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT said, it was quite 
true that in 1854 a committee of officers 
had made a report recommending certain 
defences for the Humber. Since that time 
—in 1858, he thought—a further inquiry 
had been made, owing to the impractica- 
bility of carrying into effect one part of the | 
proposals of the Committee of 1854. It. 
had been at one time proposed to give a 
great armament to the citadel at Hull; 
but it was found that that would have an 

injurious effect upon the ducks ; therefore 
the plan was abandoned. It was also | 
found that the citadel stood upon ground | 
that did not belong to the Crown, and | 
which was liable to be sold. But in 1858 
the Committee had made several proposals | 
for the defence of the Humber. One of | 
those was that a battery of six guns should | 
be placed on the right bank of the river. | 
That battery was now completed. In the | 
last Estimate a considerable sum had been | 
taken by his predecessor in office for de- , 
fending commercial ports. If that vote | 
would bear a portion of the amount being | 
applied to Hull, it certainly should be so} 
applied. No one would underrate the im- | 
mense importance of Hull, and of giving | 
very early attention to it ; and if he found | 
that he could, consistently with his duty, | 
appropriate any considerable portion of 
that Vote to its defence, he would do so. 
On the other hand, he would ask, if a large 
number of guns were to be mounted for 
the defence of the mercantile community 
in Hull, that the inhabitants of that and 
other places should contribute something 
towards the expense. He hoped, after 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, that 
he might consider that a fair bargain. 

GexeraL PEEL said, that although a 
sum of £300,000 had been voted for the 
purpose referred to, it had only been taken 
at the rate of about £12,000 a year; 
so that it would require twenty-five years 
to complete all those defences, It would 
be far better to decide at once what was 
actually necessary to be expended, and 
either borrow the money or raise it in 
some other way, spreading the repayment 
over the whole period. It was of no use 
going on voting a few pounds every year. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: A question 
of some importance has been raised with 
regard to the responsibility which the Go. 
vernment is said to have incurred in giving 
advice to foreign Governments ; and it has 
been said not only that we ought not to 
advise other States to refrain from increas. 
ing their armaments—the fact being that 
we have given no advice of the kind—but 
that we ought nut to counsel those States 
to remain at peace, and to refrain from ex- 
tending the ravages of war. Now, I find 
the following advice given by the Earl of 
Malmesbury to the Confederation. It is 
contained in a despatch to Sir A. Malet, 


| 


dated May 1, 1859 :— 


“« T have received your telegram of this day, by 
which it appears that a Motion will probably be 
made to-morrow in the Diet, calling upon the 
Confederation, without any casus feederis, to make 
common cause with Austria. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment trust, however, that the answer which I 
immediately returned to you by telegraph may 
have arrived in time to prevent any such ill-ad- 
vised step on the part of the Confederation, and 
that the protest which I have instructed you to 
make against its adoption, and the warning that 
I have desired you to give, that if Germany should 
at this early stage involve herself, without a treaty 
obligation, in the present war, she would havo 
no assistance to expect from England, and that 
without such assistance her coasts would be ex- 
posed to the ravages of hostile fleets in the Baltic, 
will deter the Diet from adopting so precipitate a 
course, which would at once extend to Europe 
the ravages of war, which every friend of humanity 
must desire to see confined, if possible, to the 
country in which it has broken out,” 


Now I do not object to this language, 
but to state that the Earl of Malmes- 
bury had never given advice to any foreign 
Power to maintain an attitude of neutrality, 
and not to enter into war, is certainly not 
to put a fair interpretation on the language 


which that noble Earl has used. I do not 
think I have employed language so strong 
as that which was directed to the German 
Confederation requesting it not to take 
part in the present contest in Italy, and 
warning the German States that if they 
did so the coasts of the Baltic would be 
ravaged by a foreign Power. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The advice which 
the Earl of Malmesbury gave in this de- 
spatch is very frequently given by him in 
the course of the papers which have been 
laid before the House, and in none of them 
more strongly than in that from whieh I 
last quoted. He there says— 

“ Tler Majesty’s Government strongly declare 





Lord Hotham 
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that Germany should not be influenced in arriv-| German Powers. Of all men, the late 

ing at a decision _ — the yong me of | Ministry are the last persons who ought to 

je Diet, by any hope of suecour from this coun- | hove found fault with our proceedings i 
’ | this particular. 

Now, that is stronger language than any | Mr. DISRAELI: The noble Lord who 

which the noble Lord opposite has quoted ; | has just spoken seems to labour under the 

put I apprehend from the language used | impression, that in warning Prussia against 

by the noble Lord himself, that he has ravages in the Baltic, we were speaking of 

written a despatch to the Court of Prussia, | the possible policy of England. 

in which he has recommended to that Court| Mr. COCHRANE observed, that no- 

the adoption of a certain line of policy, thing could more completely breathe a 

That, hon. Members will perceive, is a spirit of neutrality than the language 

very different thing from giving Prussia to which the Earl of Malmesbury had em- 

understand, that if she entered into war, | ployed. 

she must not expect the assistance of Eng- | 

land. The course which the noble Lord 


has taken, in short, I do not conceive to 
be consistent with the observance of a 
strict and impartial neutrality; while all | 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. 
Mr. HASSARD said, he wished to ask 


that the Earl of Malmesbury did, was to | the late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
impress upon Pruasia the conviction that | Whiteside) what course he proposes to take 
if she engaged in hostilities, she must do | with respect to the Bills for the adjustment 
80 on her own responsibility. of the relations subsisting between Land- 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The de. lords and Tenants in Ireland, of which he 
- age of the Earl of Malmesbury whieh gave notice when a law officer of the 
has been quoted by my noble Friend | Crown. 
clearly does not confine itself to an inti-| Mr. WHITESIDE said, that on the eve 
gen . Prussia, that if io went to aoe | of the division which had led to the resig- 
she must not count upon the support of | nation of the late Government he had been 
England, but tells her. she must rookie on | asked by a certain hon. Gentleman what 
something else—namcely, the ravage of her | course he proposed to take in reference to 
Gis sin Sgshieh sajieblle Betoal ‘ex Gis | O09 ped tea put Yo tam olen” Mie 
gainst m ) , had just been put to him related. Tis im- 
a part of this discussion was, that he | pression was, however, that the hon. Gen- 
had given advice to the German Powers. | tleman who had addressed to him that in- 
ag the ronge hand, he admitted that he | quiry had already made up his mind as to 
seit bol Ses, dering ite WW wut | Sea.” Se ead, setertealens Seve ie 
ding ; gi ar. sion. e had, nevertheless, replied to the 
+ gan then being waged in Italy; but | inquiry in the only manner in which he 
He charges made being that my noble | could consistently with truth, and had 
riend had given advice to the German stated that the late Government had pre- 
Powers, he proves from the blue- books pared a Bill, or rather two Bills, on the 
that the Earl of Malmesbury did not) subject, and that, in accordance with the 
merely give advice to the Diet to abstain ‘instructions which he had received, he 
from war, but pointed out the course it | hoped to be able to lay them within a few 
ought to pursue, and warned it of the|days on the table of the House. He had 
dangers which would arise if it pursued a; not, however, entered into any discussion 
i line of policy from that which the | as to what was meant by the words “ ten- 
ate Government had shadowed out. The | ant compensation,” for probably one of th 
‘ ; : , e 
late Government protested against ths | dacipentattote they athat sb would 
tal Fle nox fend Sout WW diets for hay:| sents. "ho Hlsete wee geil eee ig 
. a y Q . -| rents. i1¢ ouse was well aware wha 
i fhe cobite Wai, fo Gets toopees Gat eck” Tec oollcient fh wlan as 
iat respect they | ment. ie settlement of it which ha 
pursued, but then it is going too far to | been proposed in 1852 had been rejected. 
turn round upon us because we have, al-| About a year ago a certain number of 
though only ina modified degree, adopted a | gentlemen had waited on the Earl of Derby, 
similar policy. _ If there ean be any charge with a view of ascertaining from him whe- 
Pera ~ is on the score that we have | ther his Government was prepared to take 
protested against the conduct of the| the subject into their consideration, He 
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(Mr. Whiteside) was at the time engaged 
in carrying through the House the import- 
ant measure which related to the transfer 
of land in Ireland, and he would tlien have 
- found it impossible to proceed with Bills 
for the Amendment of the law of Landlord 
and Tenant in that country, The answer, 
therefore, which had been returned to the 
gentlemen to whom he alluded was that 
the Government would inquire into the 
question. The issue was, that he had in 
the course of last autumn, received from 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, who at the time 
was Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, an authorized statement of that 
which the Cabinet would be prepared to do 
in connection with the subject. He (Mr. 
Whiteside) had as a consequence applied 
to the gentleman who had written the best 
account of the result of the inquiry of 1843, 
in which 40,000 interrogatories were em- 
bodied, and Bills were prepared providing 
for the settlement of the question, when 
the House was pleased to give that vote 
which rendered further progress in the 
matter on the part of the late Government 
impossible. He believed that in dealing 


with the question he possessed the confi- 
dence of the gentry of Ireland and of the 


tenant farmers of Ulster, and thinking it | 


was possible to settle it in a satisfactory 
manner he had devoted his best endeavours 
to the attainment of that object. Some 
hon. Gentlemen, to show their great in- 
terest in the subject, deemed it their duty, 
when the new Government was but a few 
days in office, to ask whether they proposed 
to introduce a Bill with respect to it, but 
he should remind them that it was not the 
most agreeable of all topics for discussion 
in the month of July, and that it could not 
advance the views which they proposed in 
any great degree to put questions to the 
noble Viscount opposite at the wrong time, 
and when they must know that no advan- 
tage could result from the inquiry. A small 
portion of the Irish Members who were 
known under the designation of the “ in- 
dependent party” had, he thought, been 
used rather roughly in the matter, because 
they ventured to support the late Govern- 
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bers for Meath, had privately sought for 
ithe adjustment of the question, stating 
that they wanted nothing fer themselves, 
but were simply desirous that a subject of 
great importance to their country should 
be satisfactorily disposed of. The hon, 
Member for Dungarvan had even gone s0 
far as to bring under his notice the case of 
a priest who had been dispossessed of his 
farm without adequate compensation for 
the improvements which he had made upon 
it by a gallant officer who had returned to 
take possession of his property from the 
Crimea. That case had come before the 
Lord Chancellor in Ireland, and it was but 
just to the gallant gentleman to whom he 
had referred to state, that when he had 
become aware of the remarks which the 
learned Judge had deemed it his duty to 
make with respect to it, he had at once 
written to offer to the priest tlie restoration 
of the property which he had held. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan had asked him 
whether the measures which he (Mr. White- 
side) proposed to introduce would meet such 
a case, and his answer had been that he 
thought they would. He had simply to 
add that the late Government had done all 
in their power to bring about a settlement 
of the question of Landlord and Tenant 
in Ireland, but now that they were no 
longer in a position to deal with it satis- 
factorily, they were forced to resign it into 
the hands of those to whom it had been 
confided by a vote of that House. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, that this ques- 
tion, which deeply involved the interests of 
Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, was not a 
party question, and it no longer stood in 
the same position as formerly. The more 
violent promoters had cooled down, and as 
the principle was admitted on both sides of 
the House, he saw no reason why a fair 
settlement could not be made, Tle was 
sure that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who kad just spoken was too patrio- 
tic to refuse to lay the Bill which he had 
prepared upon the table for the benefit of 
j hon. Members and of the present Govern- 
' ment. 
| Mr. HENNESSY: 1 avail myself, 
| Sir, of the earliest opportunity that has 





ment against the twenty-one Roman Ca-| occurred since the change of Govern- 
tholie Members who voted on the side of ment, to express my regret that a 
the noble Viscount. They had been charg- | party vote should have had the effect 
ed with giving up the tenant-right question. | of delaying, and perhaps of defeating 
He, however, could conscientiously state | for some years to come, the settlement 
that the hon. and learned Member for of this important question. | confess I 
Dundalk, the hon. and learned Member for | have heard with surprise that some hon. 
Dungarvan, and he believed the hon. Mem- | Members have expressed a doubt as to the 


Mr, Whiteside 
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bond fide intentions of the late Ministers 
on the subject. Nothing, it seems to me, 
could have been more explicit than the 
promise made by the late Government. The 
bond fide nature of that promise was ren- 
dered evident (if indeed any extrinsic proof 
was necessary) by the antecedents of the 
Government, by the nature of certain at- 
tacks made upon them in organs of the 
Liberal party, and by their conduct subse- 
quent to that promise. The friends of Te- 
nant Right now universally acknowledge 
that the Bill introduced by Lord Derby’s 
Administration in 1852 was in every re- 
spect an admirable Bill, and even the pre- 
sent Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Deasy) has expressed his regret that 
it had not been carried. Many Members 
will doubtless recollect that it was a large 
body of Irish Liberal Members, headed by 
the late Mr. John Sadleir, who succeeded 
in defeating that Bill. Although Lord 
Derby’s Government was overthrown, the 
Members of that Government did not give 
up the question. An eminent Member 
of the late Cabinet, Lord Donoughmore, 
brought in two Bills on the subject in Fe- 
bruary, 1854. Of course Lord Donough- 


more’s Tenant Right Bill contained com- 
pensation clauses. 


Objection was taken 
to it on that very ground. A Member of 
the present Cabinet, no less a personage 
than the Lord Chancellor, objected to 
any sort of compensation whatever. That 
learned Lord distinctly declared that ‘even 
prospective improvements were a fit sub- 
ject for contract, and not of legislation.” 
Another Liberal Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Cranworth) also declared that, in his opin- 
ion, “‘the noble Earl’s measure went a 
great deal beyond what was just.”” When 
Lord Derby’s Government was again re- 
stored to office, a deputation waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge upon 
him the necessity of a Tenant Right Bill. 
The conversation which the Members of the 
deputation had the honour of holding with 
the right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
was directed altogether to the subject of 
compensation for improvements. Referring 
to that conversation, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, in a few days 
after, that the Government were determined 
to settle the question in a manner which 
would be satisfactory to the Irish people. 
On the hustings of the University of Dub- 
lin the late Attorney General for Ireland 
referred to the Bill which Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet had sanctioned. He stated dis- 
tinetly that when the Bill became law it 
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would have the effect of preventing a re~ 
currence of cases such as those to which 
reference has already been made, where 
tenants are evicted and are refused com- 
pensation for their improvements, He 
actually described—as an example of the 
action of the Bill in this respect—a case 
in which a priest was refused compensation 
for his outlay on land, and he stated that 
the Bill would provide a remedy for all 
such cases. The organs of the liberal 
party in the press assailed the late Govern- 
ment for their Tenant Right sympathies. 
The Saturday Review said, that ‘* Lord 
Derby’s Government was the only Govern- 
ment that ever had the audacity to sanction 
Tenant Right.’’ Such was the position of 
the case when Parliament met. Hardly had 
the House assembled when the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer informed the Irish Members that the 
very first Billtobe introduced after the finan- 
cial statement were the Irish Tenant Right 
Bill. Surely undersuch circumstances it was 
not unnatural that Gentlemen from Ireland 
who had at heart the interests of the Irish 
tenant, and who indeed value those inter- 
ests more than they value the party inter- 
ests in this House, should have given the 
late Government some support on a vote 
of want of confidence, taken as an Amend- 
ment to the Address. What was the re- 
sult of that party move? I have heard with 
deep regret the answer which the right 
hon. Gentleman, the present Attorney 
General for Ireland, has given on this sub- 
ject. The late Government had a Cabi- 
net measure prepared. The present Go- 
vernment are not even ready to promise 
a Bill of any kind this Session. We are 
now informed that the subject will be care- 
fully considered by the Irish branch of the 
Administration after the present Session 
has closed. If they determine on a Bill, 
they will report their deliberations to the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet will then proceed 
to consider the subject ; and it is pos- 
sible that the Government may be in a 
position to promise a measure of some 
sort or another next Session. The 
Tenant Right question is by far the 
most important in relation to Irish inter- 
ests which has been agitated for many 
years. I earnestly hope the present Go- 
vernment will deal with it more speedily 
than they appear at present to think ex- 
pedient. I can assure them it is a ques- 
tion, the urgency of which cannot be over- 
rated. But, whatever course Her Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers may adopt, I feel 
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confident of this, that when the people of 
Ireland know what has occurred, they will 
feel grateful to those Irish Members who 
voted a few nights ago in favour of the late 
Government. 


THE DOCKYARD COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, he wished to 
ask when the Report of the Dockyard Com- 
mission, which he understood contained 
some statements of a startling character 
with respect to management of the Dock- 
yards, would be laid on the table of the 
House. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING remarked, that 
there was a Vote in the Navy Estimates for 
the new Dovor contract ; and if that were 
voted to-night the House would be affirm- 
ing the contract. He apprehended that 
the House would much prefer waiting to 
have the Report of the Contracts Commis- 
sion before they gave such affirmation. He 
brought the subject last night before the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who told him that it should be 
considered by the Admiralty ; and he hoped 
now to hear from the noble Lord in his re- 
ply to the question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the Vote would not be 
called for till the Contract Commission 
should have reported on that particular 
contract. , 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
in answer to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridgewater, he had to 
state that the Dockyard Commission had 
reported, and that their Report had been 
printed ; but it was now before the Com- 
mission for correction. Before it was pre- 
sented to the House it would be laid before 
the Board of Admiralty, and it would be for 
them to lay it on the table of the House of 
Commons. Previously, however, to this 
being done, he thought it likely that the 
Board of Admiralty would be desirous of 
receiving some communication from the 
Surveyor of the Navy, which he under- 
stood the Surveyor was desirous of making 
on the Report. As soon as these matters 
had been attended to, he believed the Re- 
a would be laid on the table of the House. 

ith regard to the question of the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, relative to 
the packet vote, he thought it unlikely that 
it would come on to-night for discussion ; 
but if it was the wish of the House that 
that vote should be postponed, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not object. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, ho was 
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fearful, from what the House had just 
heard, that a considerable delay would take 
place before the Report of the Dockyard 
Commission was in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. It was one of those Reports which 
he alluded to in the early part of the Ses- 
sion, and which he had promised to lay on 
the table as early as possible. Other Re- 
ports which he had promised had not been 
delayed ; and he much regretted the un- 
foreseen delay which had occurred in the 
preparation of this Report, on the very im- 
portant subject of the expenditure of large 
sums of money in labour in our Dockyards, 
The first part of the answer he did not 
clearly understand. He thought the noble 
Lord had said that the Commission had 
reported, that the Report had been referred 
to the Admiralty, and that the Admiralty 
had referred it to their Surveyor. He was 
afraid, then, he must infer that a con- 
siderable delay would take place, but he 
hoped no unnecessary delay would occur 
before the papers reached the table of the 
House. 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
rise to submit to you these very large 
Navy Estimates, At all times it would be 
somewhat difficult for a Gentleman who 
had only been a very few days in a public 
department at once to take up the Esti- 
mates of the Session. But, over and above 
that, it does so happen that these Esti- 
mates are of an unusually complicated 
character. Many of the items in these 
Estimates are in fact not only original Es- 
timates, but they have extraordinary Es- 
timates attached to them, and Supplemen- 
tary Estimates on the top of all. So that, 
upon several of the Votes, we shall have to 
consider three distinct classes of Estimates. 
Under these circumstances I hope I may 
claim the indulgence of the Committee ; 
and if I fail in giving a proper explanation 
of the various items, the Committee, I am 
sure, will feel that it is not from want of 
the desire to give every possible informa- 
tion in my power, but that it is simply 
from the fact of my not having yet had 
time to make myself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the subject. Before 1 proceed to 
plunge into this mass of figures 1 think the 
Committee will be interested, and that I 
shall only be doing my duty, if, in a few 
words, I endeavour to make them tho- 
roughly acquainted with the exact state of 
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our naval force at the present time. I de- 
sire toshow you what forces we have ready 
for the defence of our coasts if any unfor- 
tunate circumstances should arise in which 
the honour and dignity of the country de- 
mand that we should engage in hostilities. 
I wish to show what we possess in effec- 
tive ships, what we possess in reserve, and 
what we possess in ships building, or in 
course of construction, and in short to show 


the Committee what is in reality the pre- | terranean, making a total of jae 
I will | 


sent state of our naval property. 
first of all allude to the ships which we 
have now in commission. 
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manned, but with regard to the bulk of 
the great squadron which I am about to 
enumerate, they may in truth, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be considered as vessels 
fully armed and fully manned, with the ex- 
ception of those which have just been com- 
missioned, and in all respects ready for 
service. I have said, then, that we have 
twelve sail of screw ships of the line in 
the Channel dnd fourteen in the Medi- 


Navy Estimates. 


sail of the line in commission. ith 
frigates we are not quite so well suppli- 
ed. We have twelve screw frigates and 


the Committee to decide as to what con-/ one paddle frigate on the home station, 


stitutes a sufficient defence of your coasts. 
Some will tell you, and my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Southwark 
(Sir Charles Napier) is of that opinion— 
that yon ought never, under any cireum- 
stances, to be without a very strong naval 
force actually in the Channel. Others 
think that it is much more advantageous 
that that which you call your home squa- 
dron should not be confined to these waters, 
but should cruise in the Bay of Biscay, 
which would afford it a more enlarged field 
of operation. That, however, is for hon. 


Gentlemen to decide according to their own 


opinions. My humble opinion as a naval 
man is, that for all circumstances in the 
defence of our shores we may consider that 
vessels anywhere in the Mediterranean and 
along the coast of Portugal are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, available for the defence 
of our coast in the event of war. Feeling 
this, 1am now going to show you what 
you have got in commission at home and 
in the Mediterranean, and these two forces 
combined, form, in my opinion, what may 
be called your available force for the de- 
fence of your coasts. Now, we have in 
commission at home twelve sail of the line, 
all screw ships, and in the Mediterranean 
fourteen sail of the line; making a total of 
twenty-six steam ships of the line in com- 
mission. Those ships which are on the 
home station, especially those which have 
been very lately commissioned, are, of 
course, not fully manned ; but, whatever 
faults we may find with the scheme of my 
right hon. Friend opposite, the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with regard to the 
late proclamation respecting a bounty, if 
the success of a measure is to be a test of 
its merits, at least I am bound to say that 
that measure has been attended with con- 
siderable success, as far as it has gone. 
The ships which have been most recently 
put in commission are naturally not fully 





making together thirteen; and in the 
Mediterranean two screw frigates and one 
paddle, together three. Then with re- 
gard to corvettes, sloops, and gun vessels, 
I should wish to state that, with a view to 
making these statements perfectly clear to 


all, even those who have not an intimate 


knowledge of naval matters, I have sim- 
a this as much as I possibly could. 

on. Gentlemen who are acquainted with 
naval affairs know that there are ao vast 
number of intermediate classes of vessels, 
and to those who desire further information 
Ican give it; but I think it will be more 
for the convenience of the Committee if I 
make but these three classifications—line- 
of-battle ships, frigates, and corvettes, in- 
cluding in the last sloops, and a variety of 
sized vessels. The Committee will then 
thoroughly understand what is our actual 
foree in commission. Of corvettes and 
sloops, then, we have 6 screw at home and 
26 paddle, making together 32 ; whilst in 
the Mediterranean we have 10 screw and 
9 paddle ; together, 19. The grand total 
of our force at home and in the Mediter- 
ranean amounts to 106 vessels in commis- 
sion, besides a force of gunboats which are 
constantly varying in number, and moving 
about here and there. In addition to the 
106 steamships in commission in the Chan- 
nel and in the Mediterranean, we have 
ships on other stations all over the world, 
for the protection of our commerce and 
our Colonies ; not such a force, indeed, as 
would be necessary in the event of war 
still sufficient for all the purposes of peace. 
In fact the total of our ships in commis- 
sion, including sailing vessels, is about 
200. Now that constitutes what I term 
our first line of defence, of which the 
more important part consists of the 26 
line-of-battle ships. I come next to what 
constitutes our second line of defence. At 
this moment we have nine blockships which 
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are manned by coastguard men, and which 
though not ships of the line are doing good 
service to the country by inducing sailors 
to join the fleet. They are employed in 
cruising about our coasts. Being vessels 
of light draught of water, they can get 
into ports which heavy ships could not en- 
ter, and, in fact, they are performing a 
most useful service as nurseries and re- 
cruiting ships for the fleet. I know that 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Charles 
Napier) entertains great contempt for 
these coastguard ships. I believe he con- 
riders that they had better be put behind 
the fire and burnt as useless. [Sir CHARLES 
Napier: No, no!] I can only tell my 
hon. and gallant Friend that I should be 
sorry if these ships were not to be taken 
into consideration as valuable vessels for 
our coast defences. Some of the lot are 
in very fair condition; and by a slight 
alteration in their masting I believe we 
shall make them very valuable ships in- 
deed. In accordance with what has been 
often recommended by my hon. and gallant 
Friend, who is really a very high authority, 
and whose opinions I am sure are greatly 
respected at the Admiralty, it is proposed 
by the Board that there should be placed 
in the principal ports of the kingdom three 
efficient line-of-battle ships as the head- 
quarters of the coastguard of those por- 
tions of the coast ; the coastguard ships 
being meanwhile retained for the purpose 
of training and exercising the coast volun- 
teers; it being found that the constant 
friction of heavy guns on the decks of 
vessels did a great deal of damage, and 
speedily unfitted them for the duties of 
effective ships of war. I cannot, in fact, 
speak too highly of these blockships, and 
1 trust my hon. and gallant Friend will 
not be too hard upon them. Besides the 
handiness of the vessels in getting in and 
out of port, and their qualifications for 
drilling the men, it should not be forgotten 
that the men on board of them are ac- 
quainted with everybody in the locality. 
They do what was suggested to the Ad- 
miralty the other day ; they give dinners 
of plum-pudding and roast beef to the in- 
habitants of the ports on Sundays, and 
thus induce a number of men to join the 
fleet. [Sir Cuar.es Napier: When they 
come on board to eat the roast beef and 
plum-pudding.] There is no doubt that 
these blockships do a great deal of service, 
and I trust they will not be depreciated as 
a portion of our reserve or second line of 
defence. But there is a more powerful 
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reserve than they, which would be avail- 
able in the course of a very few days in 
the event of an emergency arising. We 
have on shore at the present moment, at 
the various coastguard stations, not less 
than 3,400 active, first-rate seamen, most 
of whom entered the navy during late 
years, served in the Baltic and Black Sea, 
and afterwards went into the coastguard. 
Moreover, attached to them is a body of 
coastguard volunteers, of whom there are 
at this moment upwards of 6,000 enrolled. 
|Great differences of opinion undoubtedly 
| prevailed with regard to the value of these 
coastguard volunteers. Some persons say 
that they will come forward to a man when- 
ever wanted ; whilst others say that they 
will make a poor show; but the result of the 
experience of an excellent officer, who has 
been at the head of the coastguard service, 
is now at the Board of Admira!ty, and has 
paid great attention to this subject —I 
mean Commodore Eden—is, that you may 
count upon deriving from this body at any 
moment—as fast as the telegraph and rail- 
way can bring them to your ports crews 
for twelve line-of-battle ships. This, then, 
is no doubt a powerful reserve of seamen. 
Besides these, we have a number of marines 
and boys who are under instruction, and 
will soon be ready for service. The gene- 
ral result is, that we have got, first of all 
the force of ships whieh I call the first 
line of defence. We have next got the 9 
blockships, which form the second line of 
defence, and the 3,400 coastguards-men, 
and the 6,000 coast volunteers, whom Com- 
modore Eden considers you can always rely 
upon. His opinion is that you may also 
make certain of each one of the coastguard 
bringing his friend under his arm. The 
next question is, what ships we have got 
to put them into; and here I must pay a 
compliment to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), 
because I certainly shall be able to show 
that the construction of ships during the 
present year is really something stupen- 
dous—something marvellous even for this 
country. I have attempted to show you 
what you have in men; I now proceed to 
state what ships you have to put these 
men into in the event of an emergency. 
At this moment you have 10 sail of the 
line ready for commission; you will have 
3 more in the course of the autumn. You 
have also 1 under repair ; so that the total 
of your screw ships of the line already 
built is 40. You have, in addition to these, 
10 ships of the line building, and 6 in pro- 
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cess of conversion. Thus the grand total | and that is our commercial yards. Here 
is 56 ships of the line, of which, by the | is another Return which I think will be 
end of the present financial year, we hope | interesting to the Committee, according to 
that 50 will be afloat. I am now about to | which there are, in addition to the ship- 
depart a little from the usual rules of the | wrights employed in the Royal Dockyards 
Admiralty. I know there is a great dis- | about 10,000 shipwrights in Great Britain. 
like on the part of Boards of Admiralty to | Now, it is an old shipwright’s maxim that 
look into the future. They readily tell you 1,000 shipwrights can build eight men-of- 
of what has been done; but they are al- war of 1,000 tons each in twelve months, 
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ways guarded when speaking of the future, | 


for fear they may not be able to do what 
they wish to do. I am willing to admit 
that it is impossible for any Board of Ad- 
miralty to tell you distinctly and exactly 
what it will do in the current year. The 
navy is subject to many and various con- 
tingencies which cannot be always fore- 
seen, but, as a general rule, I believe 
that if a little more system, a little more 
method is introduced into these matters, 
you will arrive at a very fair average of 
the number of men that you require for 
your repairs, and, consequently, that you 
will not be obliged to take the men who 
are building ships, and put them upon the 
repairs of others. This is one of the ques- 
tions which the noble Duke the First Lord 
and the present Board of Admiralty huve 
taken into their consideration; and believ- 
ing, as I do, that there will be no serious 
transfer of hands in the building depart- 
ment, I think I am justified in stating to 
the House what ships we hope to build in 
the course of the present financial year. I 
trust and believe, then, that by the end of 
the financial year we shall have 50 ships 
of the line afloat, 37 frigates, and 140 cor- 
vettes, sloops, gun-vessels, aud other ves- 
sels of that class. The 50 sail of the line 
are independent of the 9 blockships. I 
have now told the Committee, as far as | 
am able to do so, what is your force of 
men and what your force of ships; and 
this constitutes the present preparation for 
the defence of the coasts of this country, 
but let no one for a moment suppose that 
this represents the entire force of England 
upon the seas. Why, Sir, we have got— 
I take it from a Return which was moved 
for a few days ago by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Penryn (Mr. T. G. Baring)— 
159 steam vessels over 1,000 tons each, 
and 72 between 1,000 and 700 tons each, 
together 231 merchant steam vessels, most 
of which might be quickly adapted to carry 
Armstrong guns, and thus prove a most 
valuable addition to the defences of the 
country. There is yet another source from 
which we can very largely increase our 
navy at any moment with regard to ships, 





consequently 10,000, which is the number 
that we have in the commercial yards in 
this country, could build 80 corvettes of 
1,000 tons in twelve months, or at the rate 
of between six and seven per month. In 
the event of our being pressed for ships, 
then, there is no doubt whatever that, 
with a certain number of months’ start— 
say three or four—we might build half a 
dozen of these very heavy corvettes per 
month in our merchants’ yards over and 
above what we could build in the Royal 
Dockyards ; and your steam machinery is 
in proportion. My object in stating these 
facts for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee is to show what I think the public are 
extremely anxious to know—whether our 
navy is really in a state which befits the 
honour and dignity of this country, and I 
believe I may answer that by saying that 
our navy is in a state which befits the 
honour and dignity of the country. I do 
not say that we should not, in the event of 
war, have to call for additional men. I 
have no doubt that they would be required, 
inasmuch as at present we are within 2,000 
men of the whole number voted. In fact, 
the Government have no power to commis- 
sion any more ships than we have now in 
commission, but my firm belief as to ships 
is, that we have enough ready, or nearly 
ready, in the event of an emergency, to 
justify us in asking for a considerable ad- 
dition to the number of men. Having, to 
the best of my limited ability, stated what 
is our present condition with regard to 
the fleet, 1 shall now endeavour to make 
these very large and very complicated 
Estimates intelligible to the Committee. 
Now, 1 will ask hon. Gentlemen to turn 
their attention to that portion of the 
Naval Estimates which contains the sup- 
plementary votes. It will be observed that 
the four first Votes of the original Esti- 
mates have all been taken, and, therefore, 
it would not be necessary that I should 
advert to them on the present occasion ; 
but as there are many hon. Gentlemen 
present who were not in the last Parlia- 
ment,{ think it would be right to give 
them some information upon Vote No, 1, as 
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to the numbers taken under the original and | those seamen who belonged to the Royal 
Supplementary Estimates. The original | Navy before that bounty was given. As 
Vote was for 47,000 seamen ; the supple-/ far as the army and marines were con- 
mentary Estimate which we are now con- | cerned, no objection has ever been raised 
sidering proposes an increase of 8,000 men, | to the bounty system. There it has been 
making a total of 55,400 seamen, ineluding the constant practice; there has been a gra- 
the coastguard. With regard] to marines, dual but a continuous growth of the corps ; 
the original number was 15,000; and an every man has received the bounty, which 
increase has since been proposed of 2,000, | has varied in amount only in accordance 
making a total of 17,000. It will, there- with, if I may use the term, the market 
fore, be seen that the grand total of seamen | price, increasing or lessening as the case 
and marines, including the coastguard, at may be. But in the navy it has not been 
present estimated, is 72,400. Now, Sir, | usual of late years to give any bounty. It 
the first item in this Vote No. 1 is the; has therefore become necessary for Her 
usual charge for wages; it is, therefore,| Majesty’s Government to take into con- 
unnecessary to remark upon that. The | sideration the case of those seamen who 
second item is £13,000 for an increase of | have not participated in this bounty. By 

ay to seamen gunners, and this has been | an Act of Parliament passed in the year 
inserted in accordance with the recommen: | 1853, I think it was the 16th and 17th of 
dations of the Royal Commission upon | Victoria, it was enacted that if a bounty 
manning the Navy. Items three and four | was offered to volunteers for the fleet, that 
are to meet the increased pay to officers | original seamen should have no right what- 
and chaplains of the Royal Navy. Now I | ever to participate in such a grant. There- 
for one, and I believe the feeling to be | fore in the present instance they have no 
general, approve of this act of considera- | legal claim to participation. But Her Ma- 
tion and justice on the part of the late Go- | jesty’s Government, considering that this is 
vernment towards these valuable officers, | quite a new thing in the navy, and, more- 
but I am bound to tell the right hon. Ba- | over, the excessive amount of the bounty, 
ronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir John | and I cannot describe it in stronger colours 
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Pakington) that I do think he would have | 
pursued a more just course if, while con- | 
sidering their claims, he had also paid at- 
tention to the claims of those in every way | 
equally entitled to consideration, namely, | 
the paymasters, masters, and engineers. | 
I trust, however, that the present Board 

of Admiralty will examine into the position | 
of these officers, and if necessary be able | 
to supply any shortcomings in that respect. | 
The next amount is for good-conduct pay, 
and allowances to petty officers after pro- 
motion, This again is granted in accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the Royal 
Commission. These petty officers were, in 
fact, in a worse condition with respect to 
good-conduct badges than when they were 
the able seamen themselves. Then comes 
a sum of £31,000 to provide « bounty for 
seamen volunteering their services in the 
Royal Navy. Sir, this question of bounty 
involves considerations very importantly 
affecting the Royal Navy. There cannot 
be a doubt that in a great emergency it is 
perfectly justifiable for the Government to 
give a bounty as an inducement for scamen 
to enter the service. Whether that exi- 
gency has arisen it is not for me in my 
subordinate position to assert. But this I 
do say, that it is perfectly impossible to | 
ayoid taking into consideration the case of 
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than by stating the fact that it consists of 
£10, a suit of clothes, and bedding to every 
man— 


- Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: For con- 


tinuous-service men only. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: Besides the 
mess utensils. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET : Consider- 
ing the excessive amount of that reward to 
men, who, although they are able seamen, 
are really very inferior to the thorough 
man-of-war’s seamen in their ability to 
perform the various duties of a ship, Her 
Majesty’s Government think the position 
in which it has placed those men with re- 
ference to their comrades already in the 
service is one not altogether of a satisfac- 
tory nature. Now, it is right to say that 
these men have not uttered one word of 
complaint. Their conduct has been noble 
in the extreme. I have been astonished at 
the fact, that so far as I am aware, there 
has not been one word of discontent or 
complaint uttered in any ship in the fleet. 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
solved to deal generously with these men. 
Iam not at this moment enabled to give 
the details of the measure that is proposed 
to be carried out. A Privy Council was 
held to-day, and an Order made upon the 
subject will be issued to-morrow ; but I 
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think it is advisable that I should not enter 
into any details further than to state that 
a portion of this bounty, in proportion to 
the position which these men hold, either 
as able seamen, ordinary seamen or second- 
class ordinary seamen, will be granted to 
them upon certain conditions. I would 
gladly state those conditions, and the 
amount proposed to be granted, but I need 
only say that my belief is, that the boon 
will be received throughout the fleet with 
gratitude and joy. But, Sir, I must say 
that I think this general question of bounty 
is one that any Government ought very 
carefully to consider before they again 
resort to it. I cannot see what circum- 
stances occurred in the month of April, 
when this Proclamation was issued, to 
justify the proceeding. That Proclama- 
tion I think had rather the air of an 
ukase of the Emperor of Russia than a 
measure undertaken by the Government of 
a constitutional country, and I think that 
Parliament should have been consulted, 
before a measure so fraught with great 
and important consequences to the welfare 
of the Royal Navy was decided upon. 
Now, Sir, 1 wish to impart a piece of in- 
formation which will be found very interest- 


ing, and I think I may say very amusing. 
It is a return showing the difference be- 
tween the results obtained by the present 
system of manning the Navy, and those 
arrived at in the horrible days of impress- 


ment. It shows the number of men who 
were pressed into the service, and the 
number of those who deserted during the 
years 1811, 1812, and 1813, which were 
the three last years of the period during 
which that system was pursued. There 
were pressed into the service 29,405, while 
the number of those who deserted was 
27,300. So that the total gain to the 
country during those three years by im- 
pressment was 2,105 men. But in order 
to bring these men thus compulsorily into 
the service of the fleet, a force of nearly 
3,000 good sailors had been employed on 
shore as pressgangs. Therefore the coun- 
try actually lost about 1,000 men during 
those three years under that horrible 
system, I think it will be admitted that 
these figures furnish an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the advisability of reverting to 
such a mode of manning the Navy. I hope 
I have given no cause of offence to my right 
hon, Friend opposite (Sir J. Pakington) in 
making the remarks I have deemed neces- 
Sary upon this question of bounty. I can 
assure Lim that all the officers of the Navy 
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have felt very strongly that it is a question 
in which the future welfare of our Navy 
has been somewhat jeopardised. I trust 
that no evil effect will arise from it ; but I 
must confess it to be my opinion, that if it 
had been brought before Parliament, we 
could have shown reasons why that mea- 
sure should not have been carried out, at 
all events in a manner so excessive. But, 
Sir, I promised I would state to the Com- 
mittee what had been the success attending 
it since the lst of May, when the order was 
issued. The total number who have en- 
tered and received the bounty is 5,730, of 
which there are 1,437 able seamen. Now, 
I am bound to say, I think that is a very 
fair proportion, and therefore, as I have 
said before, as far as its success is con- 
cerned, the measure may be considered to 
have possessed great merits. Now, Sir, 
the next vote which we come to is No. 2 in 
the Supplementary Estimates—the victual- 
ling Vote. Here we have the usual charge 
for the purchase of provisions and victual- 
ling stores. There is also a sum for in- 
creased rations of biscuit and sugar for 
seamen and marines when afloat. This is 
another excellent recommendation of the 
Royal Commission which the late Govern- 
ment carried out, There is also the gra- 
tuitous issue of bedding and clothing to 
which allusion has been made. Then in 
Vote No. 3, of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, a sum of £3,000 is asked for to pro- 
vide for the employment of additional clerks 
of the Admiralty rendered necessary by the 
great additional amount of correspondence 
which so large an increase of the fleet has 
naturally entailed. Then we come to Vote 
No. 4—and I beg my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) to 
pay especial attention to this. It is to meet 
the expense of forming a volunteer reserve 
corps of seamen, in pursuance of another 
recommendation of the Royal Commission. 
The hon. Gentleman has given notice of a 
Motion to defer that Vote until more in- 
formation ean be obtained respecting it ; 
but I hope that the few observations I am 
about to make will prevent him from taking 
that course. He is aware that the Royal 
Commission of 1858 recommended that a 
sum of £200,000 should be taken for a 
variety of matters of detail upon which I 
need not trouble the Committee for the im- 
provement of our reserves. One of the 
items was for school ships, another for the 
annual payment of £5—a sort of retain- 
ing fee—to 20,000 men ; another related 
to an annual payment of £1 per man to 
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a pension fund, and a fourth was for train-| that besides the large amount for ship- 
ing gunners; the whole amounting to} wrights there is an extraordinary charge 
£200,000. The late Government before | here which I think we may call the re- 
quitting office took a long time to consider | construction Vote. Those two amounts are 
these matters, and then they arrived at the to be expended upon two distinct objects, 
conclusion that £100,000 should be the but beyond them we have got a supple- 
sum included in the Estimates, and I be- | mentary Estimate under the head of wages 
lieve aoe various Bills for the pur- | to artificers to a very large amount which I 
pose. ell, Sir, it would be deceiving the | will immediately proceed to explain. The 
Committee if I were to say that the pre-| history of this transaction I believe to be 
sent Admiralty, having been in office since | as follows. Up to March last the dock- 
last Friday only, have had time to go into! yards were working in their usual way 
a vast measure of this sort ; the amount| upon day pay; there was no particular 
of business we have had to go trough has | pressure upon them, and the men were all 
entirely precluded any consideration of; receiving their day’s pay for their day’s 
these matters. But, Sir, we felt it would | work. But in the month of March my 
be obviously impolitic and unnecessary to | right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) on 
exclude this sum from the Estimates, be- | behalf of the late Government, thought fit 
cause we had not been able to arrive at any | to commence a system of class and job 
knowledge of the details, and we therefore work, and also to enter a considerable ad- 
retained it, and have left them for future | ditional number of artisans. ‘Chere were 
consideration, when we shall prepare a Bill! 1484 shipwrights entered in addition, be- 
or Bills to carry them into effect. In the! sides a corresponding number of other 
meantime not one shilling of this money | tradesmen and labourers. In April, again, 
will be spent. The hon. Gentleman will | the right hon. Gentleman—I suppose from 
therefore observe that there is no necessity | circumstances connected with our foreign 
for him to press his Motion, because if the | policy—considered it important that we 
House should not think fit to concur in | should make additional exertions for fitting 
passing the Bills necessary to carry out the , out and preparing our fleets, and he com- 
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recommendation of the Commissioners, ne- 
cessarily this money will not be spent ; but, 
on the other hand, it will be immediately 
available. I therefore trust he will rest 
upon the full assurance from me that not 
one shilling of this money shall be spent 
until an Act of Parliament has passed 
authorising us to apply it to the improve- 
ment of our reserves. I will now pass to 
the original Estimates. Up to this Vote, 


as I stated before the Committee had | 


already passed the original Estimates, and 
I have therefore up to the present time 
only been considering and explaining the 
Supplementary Estimates. But now I must 
go into a little wearying detail, because not 
a fraction beyond the amounts I have men- 





menced a system of over-hour working; 
that was to say, besides the institution of 
task and job work men were allowed to 
work over time. So matters continued 
until the month of May, when a further 
large increase was made of no less than 
1350 shipwrights and other artificers and 
labourers, making the total number of men 
now employed in our dockyards 17,690, as 
against 14,128, the number of men in the 
beginning of March. This is a very great 
increase, but I believe that that increase 


‘was absolutely necessary, and I think that 


the right hon. Gentlemen deserves great 
eredit for having boldly taken this heavy 
matter in hand, and for having decided 
upon getting over this necessary and im- 


tioned has been at all considered, although | portant work in our dockyards with the 


money has been taken on account of the) 


whole of the remaining Votes. We there- 
fore begin with Vote No. 5, as to which, 
as well as Votes 6 and 7, I need not make 
any observation. 





least possible delay. Well, Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon coming into office, 
looked very carefully over this Vote, and 
we sent for the Surveyor of the Navy, Sir 


The first relates to the | Baldwin Walker, and asked very particu- 


pay of the draughtsmen in the scientific larly to what period this additional Vote 
department in which there is a small in-| would provide the pay for these additional 
crease ; the second to Her Majesty’s es-| men, and he stated to us that it would only 
tablishment at home, but there is nothing pay the men up to, I think, the month of 
worth attention in them. I may say the October next. The Government, under all 
same of Vote7 relating to theestablishments | the cireumstances, thought it would be 
abroad. Upon Vote 8, however, I have a very unwise that that body of men should 
few observations to offer. It will be observed | be discharged at a moment when the short 
| 
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days of winter were coming on, when work 
all over the country was very scarce, and, 
moreover, when we have a vast amount of 
work still to be done in the dockyards, for 
which the services of those men were origi- 
nally required. The Government, there- 
fore, resolved that they would continue 
these men on until the end of the financial 
year; and for this purpose, it will be ob- 
served, that we have taken an additional 
sum of money, amounting to £100,000 
over and above the sum which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) pro- 
posed in his supplementary Estimate. It 
has been said that the present Government 
were going to cut down the expenditure in 
the dockyards, and cease the efforts which 
are being made to put our navy on a good 
footing. I think that, after what I have 
said, the Committee will not find any fault 
with the Government on that score. The 
next Vote is No. 9, for artificers employed 
in Her Majesty’s establishments abroad, 
and in reference to that I do not think 
that there is anything with which I need 
trouble the Committee. 1 now turn to 
Vote No. 10, and upon this Vote I wish to 
say a few words, because on the subject to 
which this Vote relates I have sometimes 
myself, when not in office, taken the liberty 


of making some remarks in this House. Up 
to the present year we have not had much 
information given to us as to the way in 
which the money granted by this Vote 


has been spent. There has always 
been taken a large sum for materials for 
ship-building, and that is all the informa- 
tion which the House has ever received in 
respect of the Vote. I have been endea- 
vouring to ascertain whether some sort of 
information could not be given to the House 
to enable hon. Members to judge what 
amount of tonnage has been built during 
the past year in our dockyards. We have 
very often heard little disputes which have 
taken place between very high authorities 
as to the quantity of ships built in this or 
that time, and I remember that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir John Pak- 
ington) claimed some line-of-battle ships, 
which were the property of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles Wood) in all right and 
by all rule, for they were built during the 
time the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for India was at the Admiralty, though 
they were finished under the reign of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir John Paking- 
ton). I think that they were rather im- 
properly taken possession of by the right 
hon. Gentleman as having been built dur- 
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ing his time. For the purpose of avoiding 
these discussions for the future, and of 
giving the Committee a just idea of what 
has really been done in the dockyards, I 
have endeavoured to ascertain the exact 
amount of tonnage built during the year. 
This is the fairest way of showing at once 
to the House what we have got for our 
money. During the past year we have 
built in tonnage of line-of-battle ships, 
10,604 tons ; in frigates 5,851 tons; in 
corvettes, 1,193 tons; and in sloops and 
gun vessels, 1,511 tons ; making the total 
tonnage built, up to the end of the last 
financial year, 19,159. Then comes the 
question, what shall we dothis year? And 
this is what I wish to draw attention to, as 
showing the enormous power of our Dock- 
yards in building. During the present 
year, supposing that our scheme is carried 
out, and that no unforeseen contingency 
should arise, we shall build of line-of-bat- 
tle ships 19,606 tons ; of frigates, 15,897 
tons ; of corvettes, 5,130 tons; and of 
sloops and gun vessels, 5,651 tons, mak- 
ing a total of 46,284 tons which will be 
built this year, against 19,159 tons last 
year. During the last year we converted 
five sailing line-of-battle ships into screws, 
and in the present year we are in process 
of so converting five more line-of-battle 
ships, in addition to four 50-gun sailing 
vessels, which will be turned into screws. 
This is entirely exclusive of contract-built 
ships. I now wish to show what the coun- 
try has got for its money in respect of en- 
gines. We have at this moment in course of 
construction for ships building 14,570 horse 
power of engines, and orders have been 
given for 2160 horse-power more, mak- 
ing a total horse-power of 16,730. That 
is the way in which the money appro- 
priated under the Vote is to be expended, 
and I hope that the noble Duke at the head 
of the Board of Admiralty will permit me 
next year to place the details of this Vote 
on the table of the House, with the Esti- 
mates, that hon. Members may judge of 
the way in which the money they have 
voted has been spent. I can assure the 
Committee of the earnest desire of the 
noble Duke and of the Board of Admiralty to 
give every possible information upon these 
matters. I find I have one further remark 
to make in reference to Vote 10, and it 
refers to the enormous sum of money that 
is taken in the original Estimates for ships 
built by contract. There is £252,000, a 
first instalment for two iron-cased frigates, 
and there will probably have to be voted 
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for these vessels a further sum in addi- 
tion, but I am not prepared to say how 
much that will be. One of these vesse!s 
is commenced, and is to be launched by the 
Ist of April; and in addition, they would 
find in the supplementary Estimates a Vote 
for eighteen very superior gun vessels now 
building by contract. With regard io 
Vote 11, 1 should be deceiving the Com- 
mittee if I told them that I could give 
them any real information as to this Vote 
for new works. The Committee will quite 
understand that the present Board of Ad- 
miralty has had no time to go through 
any one of these contracts. There is a 
vote for lengthening docks, but that is one 
of those luxuries that we enjoy every year ; 
because as we build bigger vessels we must 
have bigger docks, and I suppose we shall 
go on doing so until some day there will 
be a change and we shall begin to build 
our vessels smaller again. [Sir Cuaries 
Napigk: Hear!] On the 12th and 13th 
Votes, I have no remark to offer to the 
Committee. The 14th is the Vote for 
half-pay, and in the Supplementary Esti- 
mate on this an addition is asked for on 
account of the increase in the scale of the 
half-pay of medical officers and chaplains. 
It kad reference to the order to which I 
adverted when explaining Vote ] for full 
pay. Vote 15 is for military pensions, 
and is of the usual character. There is a 
supplementary Estimate to Vote 17, which 
contains a large sum for freight of ships 
for the conveyance of troops to and from 
the Colonies; and the fact is that during 
the last few months the Government has 
thought fit to reinforce the Mediterranean 
colonies, and this has made a considerable 
increase in the Vote. Thelast Vote I have 
to allude to is that for the Packet De- 
partment—Vote 18. In the original Es- 
timate there is nothing that calls for any 
remark ; but there is a supplementary Esti- 
mate for the conveyance of mails to and from 
Dovor to Calais, and Dovor to Marseilles, 
under a new contract ; and as this vote is 
entirely under the control of my hon. Col- 
league the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I 
trust the Committee will allow him to make 
any explanation necessary in reference to 
it. I have now, to the best of my limited 
ability, explained these very complicated 
Votes, and I am conscious that I have 
omitted a vast amount of interesting detail 
that it was my duty and my desire to lay 
before the Committee. In the course of 
my remarks I have necessarily been obliged 
to refer to that which took place under the 
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late Government, and I hope that nothing 
that I have said has been at all offensive 
to the right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pa- 
kington). I have no desire to do anything 
but frankly and candidly to state that which 
in my opinion, as a naval man, it is neces- 
sary to state upon a subject which has 
lately much occupied public attention. If 
there is one thing more than another which 
it is to be hoped will be debated in this 
House, without reference to party polities, 
it is naval matters. We are all clearly in- 
terested in keeping up this right arm of 
England’s glory, and I therefore trust that 
in discussing these Estimates there will be 
an entire absence of anything like party 
spirit, and that we shall all enter into the 
question with the most earnest desire to 
put our fleet in the most efficient siate. 
We do not desire war, we desire peace ; 
and the great preparations maxing to arm 
our fleet do not arise from any desire of ag- 
gression or to disturb other countries. Far 
trom it. I believe that it is the earnest 
desire of every man in this country that 
the horrible and bloody war now raging 
may be speedily brought toan cud. I trust 
that what we have lately heard may be the 
forerunner of what we so ardently desire— 
peace. But 

“ With common men it needs some show of war 

To keep sweet peace ” 

were words used by the immortal Shake- 
speare 300 years ago, and they are equally 
true to the letter at the present time. 
trust that the remarks I have made will re- 
ceive the kind indulgence of the Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That 10,000 additional Men and Boys be em- 
ployed for the Sea Service, for eleven calendar 
months, ending on the 3lst day of March, 1860 
including 2,000 Royal Marines.” 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: After the 
speech of the noble Lord I am happy to 
say that I shall not think it necessary to 
detain the Committee at any length, nor 
have I the slightest complaint to make of 
the tone and manner in which he has 
treated this subject. On the contrary, I 
am anxious to bear my testimony to the 
ability with which he has performed his 
duty, and considering the very few days 
which he has held his present office, the 
Committee must feel that it is highly to his 
credit. I am bound, too, to acknowledge 
the candour and fairness with which he has 
referred to the efforts made by the late 
Government to increase the efficiency of 
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the navy. He has confirmed that which 
I felt it my duty to state as to the force 
which we turned over to our successors, 
that having found when we went into office 
26 line-of-battle ships—12 in the Channel 
and 14 in the Mediterranean—we left be- 
hind us 40, which number will be increased 
to 50 by the end of the present year. I 
heard from him, too, with the greatest 


pleasure, that the present Government in- | 


tend to adopt the whole of the Estimates 
of the late es. unusually large as 
they undoubtedly are. In fact, after the 
statement of the noble Lord, the House 
and the country must rather begin to 
wonder why the late change of Govern- 
ment took place. There are two subjects 
of paramount importance in the public 


mind just now—our foreign relations, and | 


our national defences. We have had the 
most distinct assurance from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government that, 
with regard to our foreign relations, the 
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in office he can hardly be aware of the at- 
tention which was pee by the late Board 
of Admiralty to the complaints of the 
latter classes of officers. It is true that 
we had arrived at no final decision on the 
question, but we had recognized their fair 
claim to have their complaints considered, 
and I left in the hands of the Duke of 
Somerset a written memorandum, explain- 
ing the views of the late Board of Admi- 
ralty on the subject, and showing that it 
was their full intention to deal with the 
complaints of these officers. I wish to 
prevent the existence of an impression 
which would be as erroneous as it would be 
unfair towards the late Board of Admiralty, 
that they had declined to entertain the 
complaints of the masters and paymasters. 
It was merely the want of opportunity, 
arising from the change of Government, 
which prevented us from dealing with the 
complaints of these classes of officers in 
the same spirit in which we had dealt with 


present Government are content ‘‘ to walk | the complaints of the surgeons and chap- 
in the path chalked out for them by their | lains. I will now advert to what fell from 


predecessors.”’ 
policy, and they make no complaint of it. 


They have adopted our! the noble Lord with reference to a most 


important subject, upon which I wish that 


And with regard to our national defences, | he had afforded us more information—the 


I have the double satisfaction, as a member 
of the late Government and as an English- 


man, of hearing from the noble Lord to- 
night that our Estimates are accepted and 


our plans approved. I confess, therefore, 
I am at a loss to know why we forfeited 
the confidence of the House of Commons ; 
but, having forfeited it, it is satisfactory 
to have the compliment paid us of being 
told that our successors can do no better 
than tread in our steps, with regard to these 
two subjects of paramount importance. The 
first statement made by the noble Lord 
was that the Government, in deference to 
the views of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Southwark, had determined to place 
three superior line-of-battle ships in stations 
round the coast. I should like to have 
some further explanation on that point. I 
presume they are to be deducted from the 
Channel ficet. [Lord C. Pacer: No, 
they are three ships which are ready to be 
commissioned, but are not yet in commis- 
sion.] In that case I think the measure 
may be a very prudent one. The noble 
Lord next alluded to the course taken by 
the late Admiralty with regard to the 
medical officers and chaplains, and he 
seemed to make some complaint of our 
not having remedied the grievances urged 
by the masters and paymasters. As the 
noble Lord has been but a very short time 





intentions of the Government with regard 


| to an extension of the bounty. The noble 


Lord has on former occasions avowed his 
disapproval of the principle of a bounty, 
and I think, considering that circumstance, 
that he treated the subject with the ut- 
most fairness. He admitted, with as much 
fairness as if he had been one of the 
strongest supporters of the bounty, that 
the experiment has been completely suc- 
cessful, and I do not think it is presumptu- 
ous to say that the success of that mea- 
sure is in a great degree a test of its 
merit. [Sir Cuartes Napier: Hear, 
hear!] I am sure no one will deny— 
and the noble Lord and his colleagues 
would be the last persons to do so—that, 
considering the state of public affairs in 
Europe three months ago, it was the im- 
perative and bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to lose no time in giving England an 
efficient fleet. How, then, was this to be 
done ? The measures which the late Go- 
vernment intended to introduce, and with 
which the present Government, I am glad 
to say, intend to proceed, consequent on 
the Report of the Manning Commission, had 
not been matured, and the only resources 
to which we could turn were the coast- 
guard and the naval coast volunteers. 
Would it have been politic on our part to 
turn at once to the last resource? I do 
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not believe any man would have recom- 
mended such a policy. How, then, could 
we obtain a fleet? Only by offering a 
bounty. It happened that at that mo- 
ment, from different causes—partly owing 
to the prevalence of easterly winds, and 
partly owing to its being the season 
when the Baltic and the North American 
trades were just commencing—an unu- 
sually small number of merchant seamen 
were available in our ports; and unless 
we had adopted the principle of a bounty, 
and a large bounty, we could not have 
turned over to the present Government 
26 line-of-battle ships and 13 frigates 
in a state of perfect efficiency. We had 
no hesitation in adopting the principle of 
the bounty, and, although I am sorry the 
noble Lord doubts the wisdom of that mea- 
sure, my consolation is that I believe he 
will be almost alone in that opinion. The 
noble Lord says the bounty is excessive. 
I told the House on a former occasion that 
the bounty was certainly high beyond any 
precedent; but if we had not made the 
bounty high beyond all former precedent 
we should have failed in our object, and 
we should not have succeeded in manning 
the fleet. I believe that no bounty has 
been resorted to in this country since 1815, 
and it must be remembered that in the in- 
terval immense changes have taken place 
in the general condition of seamen, and in 
their rate of pay. I think, when the ac- 
cidental scarcity of seamen, and the high 
rates of pay offered in the merchant service 
three months ago, are borne in mind, very 
little consideration will convince the House 
that it would have been perfectly useless to 
offer a low bounty. In fact, if we had not 
offered a high bounty we should not have 
been successful, and I believe that by the 
course we adopted we have obtained the 
fleet we required. My earnest hope is that 
the adoption of a sounder system, provid- 
ing a steady and permanent reserve for 
the supply of the navy, and carrying into 
effect the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, will prevent future Govern- 
ments from being compelled to resort, as 
we were obliged to do, to the unusual 
stimulus of offering a very high bounty. I 
now approach a statement of the noble 
Lord which I heard with great surprise, 
and, so faras I understood him, with great 
regret, and I am sorry that the noble Lord 
did not furnish us with some further ex- 
planations on the subject. He told us that 
a Council had been held to-day, and that 
an Order in Council was to be issued, but 
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he did not tell us what was its object. If 
I understood him rightly, the Government 
have made up their minds to extend the 
bounty to other seamen who were previously 
in the service. [Lord C. Pacer: To a 
portion of them.] I think I have some 
right to complain of the imperfect explana- 
tion afforded by the noble Lord on this 
subject, and, although I will not presume 
to censure a measure which I so imper- 
fectly understand, and, on that ground, I 
express my opinion very guardedly, I must 
say I am afraid the Government have 
established a precedent which may here- 
after be found most inconvenient and ob- 
jectionable. I think the noble Lord's 
statement did not justify the course which 
I understand the Government have deter- 
mined to adopt. He frankly deciared that 
there had been no dissatisfaction or dis- 
content in the fleet. When ve offered a 
bounty we were told, I believe hy my hon. 
and gallant Friend near me (Sir Charles 
Napier) and by other very high authorities 
—‘‘The certain result of your measure 
will be to spread discontent and dissatis- 
faction throughout the fleet, and you will 
be obliged to extend the bounty to other 
men.” I never felt more firmly determin- 
ed—and my colleagues completely concur- 
red with me—to resist any such demand, 
and my opinion has been justified by the 
result. The noble Lord has admitted, in 
the broadest terms, that there has been no 
discontent or dissatisfaction among the 
seamen. He has told us that the Govern- 
ment have determined to deal generously 
with the seamen of our fleet. In that prin- 
ciple undoubtedly I concur, but I say that 
we have dealt generously with them. The 
noble Lord has told us that when we ex- 
amine the Estimates in detail we shall not 
only find charges for the bounty, but for 
those new allowances and advantages, such 
) as clothing, bedding, and other things, the 
| grant of which, I think, shows a disposi- 
| tion to deal witlr seamen in a most generous 
| spirit. But upon what principle do you 
think it necessary to extend to men who 
were previously in the service the bounty 
| which we offered to induce other men to 
enter it? I entreat the Government to re- 
| collect that this course is wholly without 
precedent. I believe that there have been 
three occasions on which a bounty has been 
given, but in no instance has it been ex- 
tended to seamen previously engaged. The 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) told us on a former evening that, 
at the commencement of the Russian war, 
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the Government of which he was a member 
abstained from giving a bounty to seamen. 
I think he did not explain why that course 
was adopted, but, if I am not very much 
mistaken, the main reason was that an 
Act passed in 1835, the 5th and 6th 
Wiliam 1V., contained what I think a 
very unwise clause, providing that when- 
ever a bounty was offered every sailor then 
in the fleet was to start a new engagement 
for five years, and in consideration of such 
new engagement was to receive the bounty. 
It is quite clear that the Government of 
which the right hon. Baronet was a mem- 
ber shared the opinion I now express as to 
the impolicy of that provision, for under 
his auspices I believe in 1853 an Act was 
passed by which it was repealed, and the 
necessity of extending a bounty to seamen 
previously in the fleet ceased to exist. The 
clause to which I have referred, whether 
wise or unwise, was never acted upon, and 
I fear, if the Government now introduce 
for the first time what I think a dangerous 
principle, that you cannot on an emergency 
offer a bounty to man your fleet without in- 
curring the great and unnecessary expense 
of extending that bounty to all men who 
were previously serving. The practical re- 
sult will be to deter Governments, on ac- 
count of the large and serious outlay thus 
involved in it, from resorting to this most 
useful measure—one, I admit, which ought 
not to be lightly adopted, but which may 
be most valuable when some pressing oc- 
easion may arise. The noble Lord com- 
plained of the form of our Proclamation in 
regard to bounty, comparing it to a Russian 
ukase. [Lord Crarence Pacer: I meant 
that it was an arbitrary proceeding, being 
without the sanction of Parliament.] 1 
admitted on a former occasion that the 
late Government took upon themselves a 
very great responsibility, and the step was 
subsequently sanctioned by Parliament. I 
thought it was to the form of our procla- 
mation that the noble Lord objected, and 
I was about to say that in drawing it up 
we strictly followed precedent. I am glad 
that the Government intend to introduce a 
Bill for carrying out the Report of the 
Commission on the manning of the navy ; 
but at the same time I must beg leave to 
say the late Government are not open to 
the accusation that has been repeatedly 
made against them as to their having been 
very slow in arriving at a decision on this 
point. I beg leave to say we do not in the 
least deserve that charge. The Commis- 
sioners reported in the month of February, 
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the Government had to consider their re- 
port, and the noble Lord seems to have 
forgotten that for a considerable interval 
of time there being no Parliament sitting, 
it was impossible for the Government to 
announce their decision. A few weeks 
only had elapsed after the presentation of 
the report before Parliament was dissolved, 
and in the Queen’s Speech, delivered on 
its reassembling, there was an intimation 
that this point had been decided. We 
could hardly, therefore, have been more 
expeditious in the matter. The noble Lord 
also alluded to the great number of ship- 
wrights that we added to the dockyards in 
order to accelerate the shipbuilding opera- 
tions now going ov, and he announced the 
change which the present Government have 
resolved to adopt, at a cost to the country 
of about £100,000. I am not prepared 
at this moment to give a very decided 
opinion one way or the other as to the 
policy of what the Government have done; 
but one part of the noble Lord’s reasoning 
I cannot accept. He says it would be very 
hard on the shipwrights that they should 
be turned adrift just at the time of the 
short days after having been employed all 
the summer by the Government. Now, 
however natural this feeling may be as be- 
tween man and man, I must say that in 
dealing with the public money you are 
hardly justified in spending £100,000 to 
maintain shipwrights whom youdonot want. 
The great question is, ‘‘Do you require 
them or not?”’ If you do, then the Go- 
vernment deserves credit for employing 
them, and certainly had we remained in 
office, and the services of these men had 
been called for at the end of the six months, 
we should not have hesitated to retain 
them. The course we took was founded 
on the recommendation of the Surveyor of 
the Navy. Sir Baldwin Walker came to 
the late Board of Admiralty and suggested 
that an additional force of shipwrights 
should be taken on for six months to ex- 
pedite particular works and to clear off 
arrears. Upon his advice we determined 
on engaging these 1,300 extra shipwrights 
for that period accordingly ; and if, at the 
end of the first six months, he had informed 
us that the men would be wanted for aix 
months more, we should then have un- 
doubtedly thought that sufficient justifi- 
catiou for our taking the course now adopt- 
ed by our successors. That is a matter of 
which the Admiralty must be the best 
judges. If they are prepared to assure 
the House that the work in the dockyards 
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is in such a state that it is desirable for 
the interests of the public service, and not 
merely on grounds, as it would rather ap- 
pear, of private charity, that these men 
should be kept on for the whole financial 
year, then | certainly will not offer the 
slightest objection to their proposal. The 
noble Lord next stated that I claimed 
credit for ships which really belonged to 
my predecessor. Sir, I do not know of 
anything that has passed or that has fallen 
from me on which this assertion is based ; 
but I must in the most distinct and empha- 
tic manner repudiate any intention ever to 
make any such claim. And let me add 
that I think we have had a little too much 
party feeling and party views mixed with 
our discussions relating to the navy ; and 
I quite agree with my noble Friend oppo- 
site that the more this is avoided the better. 
I am content with having, during the period 
I had the honour to be at the head of the 
Admiralty, endeavoured to do my duty to 
the country as well as I could. What I 
have done has been most kindly acknow- 
ledged, and by none more than by some 
distinguished members of the present Go- 
vernment. I have no wish to detract from 
the merit due to other men; and if party 
discussions on this subject have reluctantly 
on my part been forced upon me, I, for 
one, do not want to renew that of which 
we have had too much already. This great 
question of restoring the strength of the 
British Navy, and keeping it up to the 
point at which it ought to be maintained, 
is one of such paramount national import- 
ance and intense interest at this moment 
that it infinitely transcends everything 
which savours of party. As I have en- 
deavoured to do my own duty in this mat- 
ter, I doubt not the present Government 
will also endeavour to do theirs; and I am 
sure that no man in this House will give 
to their services a fuller or more frank re- 
cognition than I shall. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
John Pakington) in his opinion as to the 
admirable manner in which his noble Friend 
had introduced the Estimates. He had 
done it in a clear sailor-like manner. The 
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gallant Officer had told the Committce that | 
he had got the Channel fleet up to 12 sail | 


of the line ; and he quite agreed with him 
that it was not desirable to confine that 
fleet to the Channel. What was objection- 
able was that they should have been lying 
in harbour from the time they were got up 
almost to the present moment. It was 
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gratifying, therefore, that the new Board 
of Admiralty had sent them to sea to smell 
a little of the fresh breeze. The great 
mistake was that ever since they had been 
put in commission they had remained in 
harbour. They had only made one short 
voyage, some to Gibraltar and others to 
Bantry Bay. The Channel fleet, to be 
maintained in good order, ought to be 
constantly on the move. Portland was a 
fit place for the head-quarters; but they 
should go to Torbay, then to Plymouth, 
then to St. Helen’s, and thence to the 
Downs, in order to give experience to the 
officers and captains,—aye, and to the Ad- 
mirals also, The knowledge how to sail 4 
fleet could only be learnt by constant prac- 
tice. This practice they had not yet had, 
and he was glad the present Admiralty in- 
tended to give it. The ships ought not 
to be practised separately, but should go 
out together under the Admirals. When 
he had the honour to command the Chan- 
nel fleet he could say, though he was not 
fonder of praising himself than the late 
First Lord was, that the ships were kept 
in efficient condition, and he did not be- 
lieve a smarter squadron had ever been 
seen. He did not say the ships should 
be kept at sea in gales of wind, but they 
might be out all through the summer. It 
was our duty to exercise our navy in 
the same way that other nations did. With 
regard to the vexed question of block- 
ships, upon which so much had been 
said and upon which so much money 
had been thrown away, he would suggest 
that they might be employed in the dif- 
ferent ports for practice purposes. The 
noble and gallant Officer must know, 
however, that there were five of those 
vessels which were utterly useless. He 
was happy, however, to find that they 
were about to be replaced by efficient ships, 
but he did not want them to be destroyed. 
Then, again, with regard to the reserve. 
The coastguard were old sailors, and there 
were no better men sent to the Baltic. As 
to the coast volunteers, he believed with 
Commodore Eden, that they would come 
forward when they were called upon, if 
they were properly treated, and not sent 
some to one place and some to another, 
but made available for manning the ships 
at the naval stations to which they belong- 
ed. But suppose the ships manned, where 
were the officers to command? Where 
were the captains and lieutenants to com- 
mand the men? whereas at one time we 
were overwhelmed with officers, captains, 
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lieutenants, and cadets. He wished to| markable, for in those days the pressing 
know how our navy had been reduced to! system was in full operation. The fleet 
this state. We had been asked for £100,000 | was now manned by volunteers, and yet 
for seamen in reserve, but that was not the| from the Ist of January, 1854, to the 
way to get our reserve. He had stated in | 3lst of December, 1857, no fewer than 
letters to various First Lords of the Admi- 11,250 seamen and 1,775 boys deserted. 
ralty the natural way of getting a reserve | Nothing could show more clearly the bad 
of seamen. In the first place, we should | state of the navy. Jf the seamen were 
have a Channel ficet of never less than 10 | properly treated, desertion would be rare. 
sail of the line. It was as necessary to | What had the Admiralty been doing ? 
have a fleet ready as it was to have troops | The members of the Board were well paid 
ready. The whole of our fleet should be | by the country for looking after the fleet, 
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composed of able seamen. In case of emer- 
gency, part of those men could be removed 
to ships manned to a great extent with 
coastguards-men and volunteers. We could 
thus have 30 sail of the line at a cost of 
little more than that of 10 sail of the line 
at the present moment. If the state of 


our navy were as had been represented by , 
the noble Lord, he did not think there was | 


any nation in the world that would attempt 
to show their face against us for a mo- 
ment. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
had stated that in case of necessity the 
navy could be reinforced by 231 merchant 
steam vessels. That was all nonsense, 
Months would be required to fit out those 
vessels, and in the meantime what was 
to become of the merchant service? We 
must trust to our navy, and with 50 sail 
of the line we might defy the world. 
They must remember, however, that 50 
or 100 sail of the line did not compose 
a navy. The vessels were no more than 
fortresses without troops unless they had 
sailors to man them, and therefore he 
trusted no reduction in the number of 
men would be thought of. The pay- 
ment off the fleet in 1857 and the con- 
sequent necessity of getting it up again 
had cost more money than the maintenance 
of it in an efficient state at its full force 
would have done. He now came to the 
question of bounty. The House had been 
told that the Government were prepared 
to give the men actually entered a portion 
of the bounty which they were offering to 
new hands. So far well, but the men 
would not be satisfied with a portion of the 
bounty ; they must have the whole of it. 
The refusal of the bounty had produced a 
soreness in the fleet, but if the men were 


to receive what was fairly due to them | 


there would be no more murmurs of dis- 
content. It appeared from the statement 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty that in 
the years 1811-12, in the middle of the 
war, something like 21,000 men deserted 
from the fleet. Well, that was nothing re- 





but, nevertheless, they had shamefully 
neglected their duty. No steps had been 
taken to prevent desertion, and he was 
afraid that, unless Parliament interposed 
with a strong hand, nothing would be done. 
Why should the Admiralty not establish 
an efficient police in all the sea-port towns? 
Let the men be well treated while they 
remained in the navy, and let deserters 
be severely punished. The gallant Officer 
had stated that our ships were formerly 
too short. That was quite true. He 
added that they were now too long. This 
was also his (Sir Charles Napier’s) belief. 
We could sail very well with these ships 
upon the broad sea, but how should we 
navigate vessels of such length in narrow 
waters like the Baltic, with its rocks and 
shoals and difficult harbours? These were 
questions which the Admiralty ought well 
to ponder over. The noble and gallant 
Lord had asked for indulgence, and that 
the House would cheerfully grant; but 
the system which tolerated such frequent 


| changes at the Admiralty was a vicious 


one, and required alteration. In seven years 
we had had five First Lords, while all the 
other members of the Board had been 
changed as well. Remembering this, no- 
body could wonder at the waste and ex- 
travagance which had prevailed. Not that 
he wished the Lords of the Admiralty to 
remain too long at their posts, for in that 
ease they would be likely to get into the 
old ruts; but if they were changed once 
in five years, he thought that would be a 
satisfactory arrangement. He wished now 
to allude to the manner in which the men 
were treated in Greenwich Hospital. All 
the officers there had their pay, and pen- 
sions for wounds as well; but the poor 
sailor enjoyed no such privilege. He was 
deprived of his pension for wounds if he 
went into the hospital, and all he got was 
ls. a week, which might buy him a little 
tobacco. There was no employment by 
which he could add to this pittance; and 
he was forced, besides, to give part of his 
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provisions to his wife, or she must starve. 
Would the House believe that the men’s 
wives went to the Main Guard to get 
what was called the “ offal,” by which 
was meant the broken victuals? Fancy 
seamen’s wives reduced to fetching away 
the ‘‘ offal,”’ the very name of which was 
enough to disgust one! If proper wash- 
houses were fitted up, these respectable 
women might be employed in doing the 
washing of the hospital; but no! it was 
all sent out. Another system would pro- 
bably surprise the Committee. If a man 
were ruptured in the service, instead of 
being pensioned, he received a gratuity 
of £5 or £6, and was then discharged, 
though, of course, as he was disabled from 
laborious work, he must go into a poor- 
house or starve. This was the way in 
which our sailors were treated, and yet we 
wondered at men not entering the service, 
or at their deserting after they did enter. 
He believed that, if properly administered, 
the funds of Greenwich Hospital would pay 
all the men £30 a year at least, and then 
they could live at home with their friends. 
At present the hospital gave them splendid 
misery, and nothing more. From a Return 
which had been published, it appeared that 
in England and Wales there were 592 sail- 
ors who had been disabled in Her Majes- 
ty’s service. These men were in the work- 
house, instead of being in Greenwich Hospi- 
tal with a comfortable pension. Was this, 
again, proper treatment? Some time ago 
the present Secretary to the Admiralty 
pointed out various alleged abuses in the 
dockyards, taking special care, however, 
not to direct his observations against the 
Surveyor of the Navy, or any other officer. 
Still a report had gone abroad that during 
a certain number of years there had been 
a waste of £5,000,000, but the Surveyor 
of the Navy, he believed, made a Return 
which accounted for the whole sum. He 
thought the Board of Admiralty was, un- 
der these circumstances, bound to take no- 
tice of the statements which Sir Baldwin 
Walker had made, and to bear testimony 
to their accuracy. There was only one 
other observation which he wished to make, 
and that had reference to the number of 
continuous-service men who had been dis- 
charged from the navy. THe ought not, 
perhaps, to say discharged, because he did 
not wish the House to believe that those 
men had been forced to leave the service; 
but some of them had been informed that 
they might quit it if they pleased, and 
‘* Jack,” being an independent sort of 
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gentleman, had not hesitated to act upon 
the hint. That as well as other facts 
showed that the navy was not quite so 
popular a service as might be supposed, 
The evil was one which he was, however, 
bound to say the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty had done his utmost to remedy, 
and he hoped that the present—now that 
we were trying all sorts of gentlemen in 
that capacity—would follow in his foot- 
steps. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, there were two 
points connected with the expenditure of 
the navy to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the Committee. The Estimates 
for that department of the public service 
had of late years been not only steadily, 
but enormously on the increase. Accord. 
ing toa paper on the table of the House 
the whole expenditure for naval purposes 
was, for instance, in 1852, £5,800,000; 
in 1853, £6,280,000; in 1858, £8,800,000; 
while in the present year it amounted to 
no less asum than £12,680,000. That 
Vote was an extremely large one every 
hon. Member must be prepared to admit, 
but he was nevertheless nat prepared to 
oppose it, inasmuch as he deemed it to be 
a wise economy to maintain the defences 
of the country in an efficient state. To do 
so would, in his opinion, be, in the long 
run, found to be the cheapest policy. He 
was, however, anxious to bring under the 
notice of the Committee the question 
whether the navy could not be maintained 
in a state of efficiency at a much less cost 
than was involved in the present rate of 
expenditure. His noble and gallant Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whom 
no one could be more happy to see filling 
the honourable position which he now oc- 
cupied than himself (Mr. Lindsay), had 
frequently, with that honesty of purpose 
which guided his conduct, called the at- 
tention of the House, while one of its in- 
dependent Members, to what he deemed 
to be lavish expenditure in connection with 
the navy. He trusted his noble Friend, 
now that he was in office, would not forget 
those truly wise doctrines which he laid 
down when in Opposition, and that, instead 
of yielding to the suggestions of those who 
were under him, he would follow the dic- 
tates of his own good sense, aided by that 
ability which he unquestionably possessed. 
Having given that advice to his noble 
Friend, he should beg leave to call his at- 
tention and that of the Committee to four 
items, under the heads of which he thought 
the navy of England might be rendered 
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as efficient as it now was at a considerably 
reduced rate of expenditure. He should 
first take the Vote which comprised the 
wages of artificers. In dealing with that 
Vote, the details of which he had minutely 
considered, he should trespass upon the 
time of the Committee by referring to a Re- 
turn which he held in his hand of a number 
of ships which had been built in our dock- 
yards, and which were all of the same size 
—1,462 tons burden. The first of these 
vessels, the Satellite, had been built at 
Davenport, and he found that the expendi- 
ture for shipwrights’ labour had in her case 
been £6,450, or at the rate of £4 8s. 3d. 
per ton. The second, the Pelorus, had 
also been built at Devonport, and the ship- 
wright’s wages had been £6,712. The 
Scylla had been built at Sheerness, and 
the expenditure for the same purpose had 
been £8,621; and the Clio, built at the 
same place, cost £9,311; while in the 
case of the Racoon and Tantalus, which 
had been built at Chatham, it had heen 
£6,321 and £6,569 respectively. One im- 
portant fact he wished to bring before the 
Committee was, that the cost of labour in 
one dockyard was much greater than in 
another. Thus, the Pearl, built at Wool- 
wich, cost. us between £6 18s. 5d. per 
ton; while the Satellite, built at Sheer- 
ness, and the Racoon, at Chatham—vessels 
precisely of the same kind—cost £4 6s. 6d. 
perton. There must be something radically 
wrong to cause such a discrepancy as this. 
Two frigates built in a private yard on the 
Thames for the Russian Government— 
namely, the Tartar and the Cossack—cost 
£2 8s. per ton. That included not only 
the cost for shipwrights, but the cost of 
fitting them out for sea ; whereas the en- 
tire cost of fitting out the Pearl for sea 
was £8 13s. lld. It was true that the 
Pearl was a somewhat larger ship than 
the Tartar or the Cossack; but the dif- 
ference in size would only account for a 
difference of a few shillings per ton in the 
cost of building the two latter vessels. 
There were, no doubt, objections to build- 
ing ships for the Royal Navy in private 
yards, but it was evident from these facts 
that there was something inherently wrong 
in the management of the Royal dockyards. 
Why could the men not be employed as 
they were in private dockyards? If they 
were employed on piecework, instead of 
the labour account of the shipwrights being 
£8 13s. 11d. per ton, it would not be more 
than £2 12s. per ton. The rate for labour 
in the present Estimates was £1,527,000. 
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Of this £1,000,000 at least was for ship- 
wrights ; and on this item alone there 
might be a saving of £400,000, while 
the work would not be one whit less 
efficiently done. He would say nothing as 
to the construction of ships beyond this, 
that he hoped his noble Friend would carry 
out in office the reforms he had contended 
for in Opposition. The next branch to 
which he would refer was that of materials 
and stores, the sum required under which 
head amounted to £2,800,000. Now, he 
would take a few examples of the mode in 
which that money was expended. Among 
the most important items was that of steam 
engines. Formerly it was supposed that 
there were only two or three firms in this 
country competent to build steam engines 
for the Royal Navy. Now, he would not 
ask tenders for steam engines as he would 
do for clothes and provisions, but it was 
too much to say that the builders of the 
engines used by the great steamboat com- 
panies could not construct engines fit for 
the Royal Navy. The consequence of this 
exclusive dealing was to enhance the price 
of the article, and we had been paying 
£60 per horse-power for engines (an hon. 
Friend near him said £80), whereas, if the 
range of competition had been widened we 
could have had our steam-engines at £50, 
if not £45 the horse-power. He trusted 
that his noble and gallant Friend would open 
the door somewhat wider, and not hold 
to the belief that none but certain firms 
could build steam-engines. He did not ad- 
vocate unrestricted competition in so tick- 
lish a matter; but if quite as good engines 
could be obtained for £40 per horse-power, 
he did not see why the Admiralty should 
pay £60. He would take another item, 
that of anchors. Nine years ago he de- 
voted a considerabie portion of his time as 
a Member of a Committee to inquire into 
the best description of anchors. Seven 
anchors were brought before the Commit- 
tee. They tested those anchors in every 
possible way, and they unanimously arrived 
at the decision and reported that the Ad- 
miralty anchor was the worst of the seven. 
For nine years that Report had been in 
possession of the Admiralty, and the same 
description of anchor still continued in 
use in the Royal Navy. But, more than 
that ; for seventeen anchors, from 20ewt. 
to five tons weight, the Admiralty paid 
£3,434 17s. 6d.; whereas, according to 
a published statement which most hon. 
Members must have scen, the market 
price of the most eminent firms was only 
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£1,428, or at about one-third of the out-| show that, while the country had been 
lay. When he found the Admiralty wrong | marching onwards in the substitution of 
in these two items, he thought there was| mechanical for manual labour, they re- 
great reason to fear they were wrong in| quired the same number of men to man a 
many others, and that they paid far too | ship now as in the days of Trafalgar. By 
much for stores and materials. Why was|the improvements of the age and the ap- 
it so? The answer he had received to that | plication of machinery, one man produced 
question in the matter of anchors was, that | as much in the factories of Manchester, as 
the Admiralty had been in the habit of | fifty did at the commencement of the cen- 
dealing with a particular firm. One firm | tury; yet the navy now required the same 
had a monopoly—and a very nice monopoly | number of men as in the days of their 
it was—for them, at the expense of the grandfathers. There must be something 
poor taxpayers. He would take another | wrong and something to inquire into before 
item—that of wages to seamen and ma- | voting these large sums. He believed he 
rines. He had no desire to go into the| was correct in saying that there was no 
question of manning the navy now, because | such thing as a patent block in the navy, 
he felt that he should require more time | while every collier had them, because one 
than the Committee would be disposed to| man was thereby enabled to pull as much 
give him; but he had the honour of being | and to raise as great a weight as three, 
a Member of the Royal Commission which | Some time ago he asked the question of a 
inquired into that subject, snd he was pre- | distinguished post-captain and elicited the 
sumptuous enough to differ from his col-| startling fact that there was nothing new 
leagues. The reasons for his dissent were | in the British Navy since the last quarter 
stated in the Report. He dissented with | of a century, except the reefing of the 
regret, but with the most solemn convic-| sails, and that we got from the French. 
tion that the extra expenditure about to be; His hon. and gallant Friend (Sir J. Pak- 
saddled upon the country would be money | ington), who took so much interest in the 
wasted. Though some time had elapsed, | navy, said very truly that it was not merely 
he had no reason to regret the course | ® question of ships and money, but a ques- 
which he then felt it his duty to take; and | tion of officers. He did not recommend 
although his noble and gallant Friend had | any reduction of the pay of officers. God 
appealed to him not to oppose Votes which | knew they were too poorly paid already. 
were inserted in the Estimates, on account | But he must call attention to the subject 
of the recommendation of the Royal Com-| of half-pay, which would require, sooner or 
mission, he certainly should oppose them later, some alteration. The Vote for that 
at every stage, until the House had had| purpose amounted this year to no less a - 
an opportunity of fully and calmly discus-| sum than £718,000. There were ninety- 
sing the question in all its bearings. The| nine admirals on the active list, and the 
recommendations of the Commission in- | number employed was only fourteen. There 
volved not merely the £100,000 which! were 357 captains on the active list, of 
would be asked to-night, but, as the Com-| whom only ninety-six were employed ; 514 
missioners made it, £600,000, or, as he | commanders, of whom 173 were employed; 
made it, £700,000. Whether it was | 1,038 lieutenants, of whom only 696 were 
£600,000 or £700,000, it was a very | employed ; and 348 masters, of whom 263 
Jarge amount, and, if capitalized, the were employed. Again, in 1855, towards 
smaller sum would represent something | the close of the Russian war, we had ninety- 
like £20,000,000. Though he should find | nine admirals on the active list, of whom 
only one hon. Member to support him, he | only eighteen were employed; 399 cap- 
would walk into the lobby against any | tains, and 139 employed; 550 commanders, 
sum being voted on account of manning | and 192 employed; 1,177 lieutenants, and 
the navy until the House had expressed its | 883 employed; and 318 masters, and 269 
opinion whether the recommendations of | employed. That was at a time when the 
the Commission warranted such a vast ex- | whole strength of England was put forth 
penditure. Upon the question of wages against anenemy. The effect was serious 
he thought he should be able to prove, as | in two ways. First, we had no right to take 
clearly as he trusted he had proved the! into our employment officers or servants 
other items, that Parliament could save | of any kind, unless we saw a fair chance 
£500,000 per annum without rendering | of giving them active employment. To 
the navy one whit less efficient. When the| both employers and employed we were 
question came on for discussion he should | doing wrong. We were taxing the coun- 
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try to an unnecessary extent, and bringing | been urnecessarily increased, and great 
up men toa service for which they could dissatisfaction created in the minds of 
find no employment, and then leaving them | the 55,000 able seamen now serving in 
to starve on the pittance of half-pay.|the navy, from whom a similar bounty 
Those officers who had influence at Court} was withheld. An unnecessary compe- 
received constant employment, but those | tition had been evoked between the Royal 
who had no such influence were left to | Navy and the merchant service. The lat- 
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starve on half-pay. The other evil Jay in | ter would increase their wages in the same 
saddling the public with a large sum of! proportion, and the Admiralty would find, 
In the plans which had |in the long run, that they were spending 


money annually. | 
been put forward for increasing the naval the money of the country in vain. He 
forces in time of emergency, the valuable | had thus endeavoured tu show that upon 
reserve afforded by the mercantile marine /four items alone upwards of 62,000,000 
had been comparatively overlooked, and the | sterling might be saved to the country, 
measures which had been taken had only ‘and he did not hesitate to say that if he 
weakened that service, without strengthen- | was allowed to go fully into the matter— 
ing the power of the navy to a correspond- | for he would much rather do good in a 
ing degree. The officers of the merchant! quiet way than make speeches in the 
service, who were now a very different House; and he begged his noble and gal- 
class from what they had been even ten | lant Friend, if he thought he could assist 
years ago, ought also to be included in any | him in any way, not to hesitate in sending 
arrangements for a reserve force, and | for him—he thought he would be able to 
called out with the men, at stated inter- | show that £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 at 


vals, for drill. A trifling payment as a re- 


taining fee would be sufficient for the pur- | 
| It was their imperative duty to look into 


pose, and would have, he maintained, a 
great effect in stimulating volunteering. 
That was a part of the question of man- 
ning the navy which deserved to be dis- 
eussed at length in that House. Without 
they broke down the line of demarcation 
at present existing between the merchant 
service and the navy, they might go on 
spending millions of public money, and be 
no nearer the solution of a great problem 
namely, how to obtain reserves sufficient 
in the hour of need, at the least cost, and 
disturbing in the smallest degree, the in- 
dustry and resources of the country in 
times of peace. The steps which had 
hitherto been taken were altogether in a 
wrong direction. £100,000 had been added 
to the expenses of the navy in the increase 
of salaries in 1852 ; but he would ask the 
gallant Admiral (Sir Charles Napier) whe- 
ther he had found his difficulties lessened 
in consequence when endeavouring to man 
the Baltic fleet in 1854? He thought his 
right hon. Friend the late First Lord, com- 
mitted a grave mistake—perhaps it was 
the only one he made during his adminis- 
tration—when he offered a bounty of £10 
with the view to attract able seamen to 
the naval service. That bounty had only 
tempted 1,400 able seamen into the ser- 
vice, and that even at a time when the 
merchant shipping of the country was 
suffering great depression. The conse- 
quence had been two-fold. The wages 
of seamen in the merchant service had 





most would go as far in the navy as the 
£12,000,000 they were now about to vote. 


these matters, and promptly, too, for taxa- 
tion was begining to press heavily upon 
the country, and though it might not be 
much felt just now, when we were in a 
state of prosperity, yet if a famine came, 
or stagnation of business, it would rouse a 
strong feeling of discontent among the in- 
dustrial classes. If they got value for 
their money he would not complain, but it 
was the first duty of the House to look 
into these matters and see that there was 
no wasteful expenditure. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that as they 
were to have another opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question of the naval reserve 
on the introduction of a Bill, it was not his 
intention to inflict upon hon. Members all 
the observations which, as a member of 
the Commission on Manning the Navy, he 
should be anxious to address to the House 
when the proper time arrived. He would 
not, however, be doing his duty towards 
the colleagues with whom he had acted, 
as an attack on their scheme had been made 
in anticipation of the latter debate, to offer 
no brief defence of it on the other side. 
The recommendations of the Commission on 
the reserve in the merchant service could 
not be correctly gathered from the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman. The Com- 
mittee must be under the impression that 
an unwise expenditure of £600,000 had 
been recommended, and that, upon the 
more accurate showing of the hon. Mem- 
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ber, a still further expenditure of another 
£100,000 would be necessary. No doubt, 
if the hon. Member went over the whole 
of the subjects of the Report, which em- 
braced a great variety of subjects, the 
Commissioners recommended an additional 
expenditure which at the proper time he 
was prepared to show would not amount 
to more than £600,000. But if the hon. 
Member confined himself to the subject 
now before the Committee—the naval re- 
serve to be drawn from the merchant ser- 
vice of this country, and which would fur- 
nish 25,000 trained gunnery men to man 
our ships in the hour of danger—the whole 
expense recommended by the Commission 
was £200,000, and this was the only mat- 
ter with which on the present occasion he 
ought to occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Upon what evidence did that re- 
commendation rest? If there were one 
thing of which the Commissioners satisfied 
themselves it was that the system of naval 
impressment was a broken reed, which 
would pierce the hand that leaned upon 
it, and for this simple reason. Such was 
the progress of science in the use of arms, 
of precision, that men of the highest skill 
in gunnery and not the men promiscuously 


collected by a pressgang, were required to 
man their ships and sustain the honour 
and dignity of the country in the hour of 


need. With the leave of the Committee 
he would state in very brief outline what 
were the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, so that they might not be under any 
mistaken apprehension of what they would 
afterwards be called on to discuss. The 
proposal of the Commissioners was, that 
for a sum of £160,000 you should have a 
force of 20,000 men on the home voyage, 
and 5,000 men on the distant voyage, 
trained and practised in gunnery, who 
should be ready on an emergency to come 
forward in the defence of the country. And 
as with regard to the navy nothing could 
be more clear than that both in point of 
loyalty to the navy and efficiency in the 
service there was no body of men equal 
to those who from boys were trained up 
for the service, it was proposed to add 
£40,000 more in the training of boys for 
the reserve, thus making in all £200,000. 
For this sum it was anticipated they would 
obtain a force of 25,000 men in the mer- 
chant service trained and practised in 
gunnery, with a self-supporting pension 
fund, and with ships at each of the prin- 
cipal sea-ports for the purpose of enter- 
ing and training youths. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman would have the House believe 
that the Admiralty were making no im. 
provement in the navy; that it required 
as many en to work a gun or haul ona 
rope now as at Trafalgar ; and the House 
might imagine that the practical conclu. 
sion at which the hon. Gentleman arrived 
was that he recommended a smaller num. 
ber of men than the Commissioners. But 
he agreed with them within 2,000 as to 
the number of men required from the home 
vovage; he exceeded them in the num. 
ber of boys he recommended ; he equalled 
them in the number of coastguard and 
coast volunteers ; and he far exceeded the 
Commissioners in the number of seamen 
on the distant voyage and the marines, 
The hon. Gentleman thought the object 
could be attained more cheaply than the 
Commissioners. He hoped this might prove 
so. If so, it would be an‘ argument a 
fortiori in favour of the plan. But the 
Commissioners reported to the Crown 
according to the evidence they received. 
He regretted that they had not been en- 
tirely unanimous and that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had not gone with them 
in their report. He could only say that 
that report was based upon the evidence 
of witnesses most qualified to speak upon 
the subject. The Commissioners reported 
in conformity with the opinion of the Com- 
mander of the coastguard of England, with 
those of the Commander of the coastguard 
at Liverpool, the Chief Clerk at the Admi- 
ralty, the Board of Trade, represented by 
the Secretary and the officers of the nau- 
tical department, and according to the evi- 
dence of the Registrar of Seamen, and of 
all the shipping masters, and of the mana- 
gers of the great steam-ship companies. 
There were reasons for the report, which 
he would not enter further upon at pre- 
sent, as a full discussion of the matter was 
promised on a future day. He only wished 
to point out that they proposed to substi- 
tute for the system of impressment a re- 
serve of seamen, which, according to the evi- 
dence, could be accomplished for £160,000 
a year, to which they had added £40,000, 
making altogether £200,000 — not one- 
sixth of the expense of maintaining a simi- 
lar number of men in the service. With 
respect to the officers in the merchant ser- 
vice, who no doubt deserved all the praise 
the hon. Gentleman had bestowed upon 
them, the reason why the Commissioners 
did not offer any opinion was that they 
considered there was nothing in their Com- 
mission which authorized them to entertain 
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admirals—-men of the highest distinction— 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth, and 
Mr. Green, the great shipowner, and at 
the proper time he should be prepared to 
defend and justify it on its merits. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said that 
he desired to advert to one or two points 
which had been raised in the course of the 
discussion. The first was to the non-em- 
ployment in the Navy of appliances which 
had been introduced into the merchant ser- 
vice. It must be borne in mind that the 


manning of a ship of war was in relation | 
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that question. The report was that of three | condition. 
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With respect to the conversion 
of ships, he thought it absolutely necessary 
that that work should go on, but he con- 
fessed he had never yet seen a ship con- 
verted properly according to his notion. 
A vessel to be converted properly ought to 
be cut across at the foremast and after- 
port, lengthened by a good run aft, and a 
completely new entrance added forward: 
these parts ought to be strongly fortified, 
and would supply much of the room now 
occupied by the engine-room. She would 
then have her original battery on the 
main deck, would be more buoyant, and 


Estimates. 


to the guns and not to the rigging. Such | generally more commodious and efficient. 
appliances as patent trusses and blocks, | There was another point that had not 
with a strong ship’s company, would be been noticed, but which was of import- 
torn to pieces, and be of no earthly use. |ance—the expenditure for fuel. Having 
The patent truss was tried on board one of paid much attention to the subject, he 
the hon. Company’s ships and found to be was convinced that if proper measures 
unserviceable in the case of heavy yards. were adopted very large sums might be 
Besides, he was not aware that any mode , saved. At present he believed that not a 
of handling had been discovered which single one of the many meritorious ap- 
would reduce the number of men required pliances for consuming smoke or econo- 
to manage a 32-pounder. The subject of | mizing fuel had been adopted in the navy. 
officers was not within the scope of inquiry Then, again, as to the construction of 
of the Commission, but he thought it was engines, he could not see why the eminent 
one which merited investigation. It was | engineers of the Clyde should not be al- 


very well to point to the number of admi- | lowed to compete with their more favoured 
rals, and to say that so many were not fit brethren of the Thames. 


The machinery 
for active service ; but it was natural that on board of the West Indian steamers 
during a forty years’ peace men should | were equal to any that was to be found in 
grow old, and according to their interest the Royal Navy. The Royal Commission, 
or merit should rise to the highest grades, of which he was a member, made recom- 
and owing to the more temperate habits of mendations which were of a twofold cha- 
the period should live longer than their racter, and which he was happy to see in a 
forefathers did. There was a long lieu- great measure carried out. One class of 
tenants’ list, including men of all ages, the recommendatious concerned the well- 
some sixty or seventy years old, while a/| being of the seamen, the other the provi- 
quarter-deck officer’s efficiency rarely lasted | sions of an efficient reserve. The food on 
beyond forty-five. In the year 1848 a board ship was insufficient, and he would 
Committee sat, presided over by the noble | advise the present Board of Admiralty to 
Duke now at the head of the Admiralty, | go further than the last, and add the quar- 
to which were to be attributed many of the| ter pound of meat for supper which the 
evils existing in the navy. The number of | Commissioners agreed was necessary for 
junior officers entering the service was re-| the health of the men. He could assure 
stricted, and now there were three-decked | them that a seaman in a hot climate, who 
ships with only six or seven midshipmen, |took his tea and a biscuit at five o’clock 
instead of twenty. A man of war without | p.m., and then kept two watches without 
midshipmen was crippled. With half-a- | eating a single thing till eight o’clock next 
dozen efficient midshipmen he would dis- , morning, could not avoid falling sick under 
pense with a lieutenant or two. The con-| sucha system. An officer who had just 
sequence of the present system was that | returned from China, and had there shipped 
there was no rising junior class. He | two crews, the last being of merchant sea- 
thought, instead of allowing old lieutenants men, told him that the chief, indeed only 
to drag on a miserable existence upon a| complaint, which he had from the last 
guinea a week, the fairest way would be to | crew was that they did not have enough to 
buy them out of the service when they had | eat. The Commissioners also recommended 
done a fair turn of work, and so keep the that there should be restored to the war- 
Junior portion of the service in an efficient | rant officers their. widows’ pensions, the 
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withdrawal of which had sunk deeply into ; what they might, who was utterly unac- 
the minds of those men. They were! quainted with the details of the business 
chosen from the élite of the seamen, and , over which he had to preside, should be 
while the amount of property under their | ever conducted in an able, satisfactory, and 
care was greater than ever, their pay and | economical manner. But he believed that 
standing in the service had been much | tl:ere was still a greater evil existing than 
lowered. The effect of this state of things | that, and that was in the fact that the 
has been to make it very diffieult to induce | Board of Admiralty was subject to change 
good men to come forward for the warrant. | at every change of the Government. So 
With regard to Greenwich Hospital, he | long as that was the ease, whether those 
had once fancied that it must be a perfect | who presided or those who came after were 
Elysium; but after examining it the Com-/| right in their views didnotmuch matter. So 
missioners considered the state of matters | long as we had the recurrence of a change 
there most wretched, and it was a question | of system from good to bad, or from bad to 
whether it would not be better for the ser- | good, there must be delays and other in- 
vice that the money spent there should be} conveniences attending a change. The 
given to the men as out-pensioners, so that | navy, above all, required a continuance of 
they might be enabled to live comfortably | men who were, first, duly qualified for their 
with their friends, instead of keeping them, | office, and secondly, who from long expe- 
as at present, in one of the worst monas-| rience had acquired that knowledge which 
teries ever established. He strongly dis- | long experience only could give. As to 
approved of the use of frigates as flagships | the question of the bounty, he must differ 
in hot climates. The flagship was a sort | from his hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
of storeship for the squadron ; and unless | derland (Mr. Lindsay). He thought the 
it was very roomy the men had to be ac- | late Admiralty was justified in offering the 
commodated on the lower deck, which in| bounty for manning the navy. He thought 
hot stations were absolutely pestilential, | they had no other course to pursue under the 
and he had every reason to believe that | cireumstances, as it was the only means in 
this was the main cause of the shortness | their power to supply the deficiency of men 
of seamen’s lives. that then existed, with the requisite ra- 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he had listened | pidity ; but the fact of their having been 
with pleasure to the very able statement of | compelled to do so was the fullest proof 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, which had | not only of the defective constitution of the 
been followed by a very able debate, show- | Board of Admiralty, but that it was a stand- 
ing the great and growing errors existing | ing slur on a country calling itself the ‘first 
in the navalsystem. Still he thought they | maritime nation in the world.”’ Ifthe navy 
had been putting the cart before the horse ; | department were in an efficient condition, 
that they had been dealing with effects in- | not only would there be an efficient force 
stead of causes. Many of the evils so ably | for all immediate wants, but such a reserve, 
stated were attributable solely and entirely | on which the Admiralty could lay their 
to the general errors of the system and to| hands at once, that the necessity for a 
the constitution of the Board of Admiralty; | bounty could never possibly occur. He 
and what he should have preferred would | might add that the mode in which anchors 
have been that this discussion had been | had been supplied to the navy was another 
preceded by a discussion on the Motion of | proof of the inefficient system which pre- 
the hon. Member who proposed to inquire | yailed under the present constitution of the 
into the constitution of the Board of Ad-| Admiralty, 
miralty, and that the House should have} Sim FRANCIS BARING said, he quite 
looked into that part of the question before | agreed with the hon. Member who had 
commencing the discussion as to the errors | just spoken, that they ought to have a 
and mistakes and blunders which occurred | discussion which would settle the question 
under the present system. He had long} once and for all, whether they should con- 
been of opinion that it was utterly impos- | tinue the present system at the Admiralty. 
sible, constituted as the Board of Admi-| It would be better to set apart a night for 
ralty was, that it should not be the source | that purpose, instead of having continually 
of errors, blunders, and extravagances with- | to listen to a series of desultory attacks in- 
out end. And the two grounds of that | volving vague charges which there was no 
opinion were these. It was perfectly im-| opportunity of answering properly. On 
possible that a Board, at the head of which | the question of the bounty he could hardly 
was placed a gentleman, be his talents | give an opinion, because he was not aware 
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of the cireumstances to which the right 
hon. Baronet opposite had so much refer- 
red. If there was a pressing danger, the 
right hon. Baronet was not only justified 
in what he had done, but was to be praised 
for it. - Unless there was a pressing dan- 
ger, it was not a wise step to have re- 
course to the extreme measure of offering 
a bounty. He would postpone any re- 
marks upon the manning of the navy 
which he had to make, until that opportu- 
nity which he understood would be afford- 
ed them of discussing that important sub- 
ject. With regard to the question of pro- 
visions, @ Committee had sat in 1850 and 
had fully considered it; and its recommen- 


dations had been adopted by the Admiralty | the service. 
He had himself asked for a| been made respecting the bounty which 


of the day. 
vote of £30,000 for improving the provi- 
sions for the navy. The Report of the 
Commission on the Manning of the Navy 
required in his opinion to be fully consider- 
ed and debated, and he was by no means 
prepared to accept it without discussion. 
He should be glad to hear how far the re- 
commendations of former Commissioners 
had been successful, how far the continuous- 
service system had enabled them to pro- 
cure a better class of men, and whether it 
had led to those advantages which were 
expected from it. There ought to be a 
full inquiry into these points, and he hoped 
the First Lord would give them an op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether all the 
charges made against the Admiralty were 
true or not. 

Apmirat WALCOTT said, the noble 
Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty had 
submitted the additional Naval Estimates 
to the House in a clear and lucid state- 
ment greatly creditable to him, seeing how 
short a period he had held his present office. 
He was desirous to fix the attention of the 
noble Lord to a recommendation he had 
enforced upon the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the occasion of his submit- 
ting the Naval Estimates to the House in 
the early part of the present Session, that 
there should be a Board constituted, to as- 
semble as occasion might offer, to be com- 
posed of experienced and scientific men, 
not naval officers’ singly, who should re- 
ceive the suggestions and consider the in- 
ventions of those who had turned their at- 
tention to improvement in naval architec- 
ture, gunnery, and other inventions per- 
taining to the naval service. And at a time, 
as he had more than once adverted to in 
this House, when science was making fresh 
advances hitherto unexampled, and other 
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maritime Powers were strengthening their 
navies in proportion, no caution could be 
too great in a timely construction of our 
ships before war commenced. The posi- 
tion, one of the highest importance and 
responsibility, that of the Surveyor of 
the Navy, demanding as it did the display 
of great ability and a judicious expendi- 
ture of the public money, required that it 
should be accompanied by a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty, by which opportunity 
and authority would be afforded to him to 
represent his opinions with freedom and 
cogency. He believed that the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty yielded to none of 
his predecessors in a desire to improve 
Complaints, however, had 


Estimaies. 


the right hon. Gentleman had offered; but 
the House should remember the state of 


| affairs on the Continent had been such 


during the last few months that it was im- 
possible to foresee what position this coun- 
try would be placed in. We had splendid 
ships and plenty of them; but what use 
were they, unless they were alive with 
practical officers and efficient crews from 
stem to stern. Now, the fact was, they 
had not efficient crews and not a consider- 
able number of practical officers; and the 
reason was, that during the long peace of 
forty years which we had enjoyed, we had 
been unable to employ the officers on the 
list to any great extent. In the case of 
any emergency, however, he was satisfied 
that the navy of Great Britain would pre- 
serve the high honour and character which 
it had always hitherto maintained. It was 
within his knowledge that not a single fleet 
issued from an enemy’s port from 1794 to 
1815, which did not supply fresh laurels 
to the British Navy, and that even when 
we were engaged in fighting single handed. 
Let us then be prepared for any exigency 
that might arise; for a preparedness to 
meet danger was the best security for oc- 
cupying a solid position. With regard to 
our ships, he feared we were building them 
of too great a leugth. In the present Es- 
timates, he observed a sum of £250,000 
for a contract to build two ships, and he 
had heard that these ships were to be from 
4,000 to 6,000 tons burden, and to be fur- 
nished with the masts and yards of ninety 
gun ships. If that were correct, he had 
no hesitation in saying that it would be a 
gigantic failure, and that the ships would 
be perfectly useless (under any circum- 
stances) unless they had two screws, one 
fore and the other aft, so as to back or go 
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ahead as might be required; for ifthey hap-! Viscount PALMERSTON hoped the 
pened to be thrown on a lee shore in heavy hon. Gentleman would not persist in his 
weather, it would require great sea-room Motion, as he believed the general feeling 
for them to turn without incurring the of the House was in favour of proceeding 
greatest danger. with the Votes. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he’ Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
now had a very pleasing duty to perform, the general feeling of the country would be 
in thanking those hon. Gentlemen who had that some explanation should be afforded 
complimented him on his manner of per-, with regard to the demand of £2,000,000 
forming his duty, and had made many beyond the amount required by the late 
valuable suggestions. That which had just Government. The present Navy Estimates 
been made for a Board of scientific men | were nearly double the amount of any which 
to consider the subject of naval architec- had been asked for since the termination 
ture was a very valuable one. He also. of the last war, and, although he was as anx- 
had to thank the hon. Member for Sunder. , ious as any one to place the navy in a state 
land for his suggestions, which he would of efficiency, he thought some explanation 
lay before the Board of Adwiralty. ought to be afforded on the subject. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he wished to Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
ask for a pledge that none of the sums only amount required in these Estimates 
contained in the Votes amounting in all to beyond those prepared by the late Govern- 
£58,657, for carrying out part of the ment was £100,000 to continue the labours 
scheme of the Commissioners for Manning of shipwrights in the different dockyards. 
the Navy should be expended until Parlia- Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
ment had had an opportunity of discussing Estimates of the late Government were 
the whole report. £10,800,000, and those now before the 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was House were £12,682,000. 
impossible to give that pledge as some of | Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped the hon. 
the money—such as the expense of gra- Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) 
tuitous bedding and other such items—had had not been asleep during the last two 
already been expended. years, and that he was aware that the uni- 

Mr. LINDSAY said, in that case he versal feeling of the country was that we 
must protest against the expenditure of should place ourselves in such a position as 
public money without the sanction of Par- would enable us to maintain our neutrality. 
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liament. The House, too, was thus com- 
mitted beforehand to at least one part of 
the scheme of the Commissioners. 

Sir C. NAPIER said, he hoped that the 
noble Lord would persevere with the items. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON remarked, 
that there was no ground for complaining 
of any attempt prematurely to pledge the 
House to the report of the Commissioners. | 
They had made certain recommendations, | 
and the vote referred to was for the purpose | 
of carrying out part of their scheme. If) 
the hon. Gentleman did not approve of that ' 
scheme, the constitutional time to object 
was when the Vote came before the Com- 
mittee, and if he succeeded in persuading | 
the Committee tu agree with him and re- 
ject these items that part of the scheme: 
would fall to the ground. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had to! 
complain that the House was now called 
upon to vote nearly £2,000,000 without | 
any explanation. He should therefore 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘That the Chairman do report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 


Admiral Walcott 


Question put and negatived. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had no 
objection to a single Vote being taken. 

Original Question put and agreed to. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS would again move 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.’’ put, and negatived. 

(2.) £479,695, Wages. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
move, for the third time, that the Chairman 
report progress. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,’’ put, and negatived, 

(3.) £247,212, Victuals. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. ; 

Committee to sit again on Monday next. 


CLERK OF THE COUNCIL BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee. 
Mr. D. GRIFFITH said, he wished to 
ask what was the object of this Bill. 
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Mr. LOWE said, this Bill was merely | hon. Gentleman would postpone the Com- 


intended to render any person whom Her 
Majesty might appoint equivalent to the 
Clerk in ordinary of Council so far as re- 
garded the signing of certain acts. It 
would, no doubt, save the expense to the 
country hitherto incurred by having two 
Clerks of the Council. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked, 
what would be the salary of the retiring 
clerk ? 

Mr. LOWE replied, that he was unable 
to answer the question, but the amount 
would appear in the Estimates. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 3° on Monday next. 


HIGH SHERIFFS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HENLEY said, no doubt it was 
very desirable to curtail the expenses which 
fell on the Sheriffs, but he thought the 
measure required more consideration than 
appeared to have been given to it and that 
its second reading ought to be postponed. 
He professed to transfer the duty of forming 
the escort for the Judges of Assize and of 
maintaining order in court from the High 
Sheriff and his javelinmen to the county 
police. It was a serious question whether 
the effect of this would not often be to sub- 
tract largely at the time of the assizes from 
the number of the county police available 
for their ordinary duty, and thus afford to 
the thieves a convenient opportunity for 
the exercise of their ingenuity. He also 
thought that some difficulties might arise 
as to where the jurisdictions of the High 
Sheriff and the chief constable terminated. 
For instance, how far would the chief con- 
stable of the county, when keeping order 
in court, be under the directions of the 
High Sheriff? The whole subject of 
Sheriffs’ expenses might advantageously 
be inquired into before a Committee—a 
course much preferable to dealing with the 
matter piecemeal in the manner now pro- 


sed. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, his im- 
pression, without having considered the 
matter, was that the chief constable would 
not be bound by the present law to obey 
the orders of the High Sheriff. The duties 
of the javelinmen were, no doubt, to a great 
extent ceremonial. He would take care 
that inquiry should be made of the county 





mittee for some time. 

Mr. D. GRIFFITH said, that if the 
House would read the Bill a second time 
he would postpone the Committee till the 
19th of July, which would give ample time 
for consideration. 

Bill read 2° and committed for Tuesday 
19th July. 


LONDON CORPORATION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS, in moving for 
leave to introduce a Bill for the Better Re- 
gulation of the Corporation of the City of 
London, said that that Bill very much re- 
sembled the Bill that was introduced on the 
same subject in a former Session, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, where it 
underwent considerable alterations, the 
principal alteration being an increase in the 
number of wards. The main difference be- 
tween that Bill and the Bill he wished to 
introduce was this—that it only dealt with 
the constitution of the Corporation, and 
omitted entirely the financial part of the 
question. It did not attempt to deal with 
the coal duties or with the metage duties. 
Those were questions that must be reserved 
for future consideration. He did not wisa 
to be understood as expressing any opinioa 
on these questions. The ceal duties, or 
at least a portion of them, would expire a. 
an early period, and it weu.d be convenient 
to postpone the consideration of those diffi- 
cult questions till that time arrived, or 
shortly before. 

Leave given. 

Bill for the better Regulation of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Gzorce Lewis and Mr. Gzorce Cuive. 

Bill presented and read 1°; to be read 2° 
on Thursday next and to be printed. 


House adjourned at quarter-before 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 11, :8°9. 
Minvurss,] Took th: Oath—The Earl of Craven, 
AFFAI?S OF ITALY. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
Tue Eart or MALMESBURY gave 


inspectors of police on. the subject if the | notice that on Thursday he would move for 
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the production of two circulars signed by 
Count Cavour, one on the 14th and the 
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corps. It was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to assist volunteer corps by pay- 


other on the 16th of June; and also | ing the musketry instructors; but sergeants 


Count Cavour’s reply to his despatch of 
the 7th of June to Sir John Hudson. As 
these had already been published by~ the 
Sardinian Government, he presumed there 
would be no objection to the Motion on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS.—THE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he had two Ques- 
tions to ask of the Government respecting 
the Volunteer corps. The first was, whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pay the non-commissioned officers 
employed in drilling the volunteer corps 
throughout the country? He thought it 
was of importance to have sufficiently 
qualified persons to discharge the duty of 
instructing the volunteers, and that they 
should be entirely under the control of the 
Government. With that view they should 
be paid by the Government and not by the 
corps. The other question he had to ask 
was, whether it was intended to give a 
small remuneration to volunteers in artil- 
lery corps? He was afraid that unless 
Government held out some inducement— 
say a shilling a-day for a certain number 
of days’ drill—they would not find men 
willing to volunteer for the artillery service. 
He wished also to make an observation with 
reference to the militia. The militia were 
out for drill twenty-one days in the year 
according to the present arrangement, they 
were then marched and counter-marched 
and went through all the ordinary evolu- 
tions ; but for the last five years some of 
them had never fired once. He should like 
to hear from the Government an opinion 
as to whether some portion of the militia 
should not be furnished withthe Enfield rifle. 

Tue Eart or WINCHELSEA was un- 
derstcod to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of giving encouragement to 
these corps. 

Tue Eart or RIPON said, that there 
ought to be no rivalry between these two 
corps except that honourable one which he 
hoped would long continue to exist—which 
of them should be most efficient for the 
public service. One object, therefore of the 
Government was to prevent any clashing 
between the formation of volunteer corps 
and the recruiting for the militia, and this 
was one of the reasons why they declined 
to give any pecuniary assistance to those 


The Earl of Malmesbury. 





of the staff of the disembodied militia would 
be allowed to act as drill instructors to such 
corps, who would be required to pay them 
at the rate of ls. a day and to find 
them a lodgirg or billet. The noble Baron 
had said that if the sergeants were paid 
by the Government they would have more 
control over the arms and the drill. The 
object of the Government, however, was to 
leave to the volunteers as much of the 
management of their own affairs as was 
consistent with their character as military 
bodies, and with the maintenance of mili- 
tary discipline ; and they thought that by 
requiring their submission to the aunual 
inspection of a military officer they would 
have ample control over the drill. With 
regard to the arms a proper place of cus- 
tody and a proper person to take care of 
them were to be provided by the volunteers 
themselves upon the recommerdation, and 
subject to the approval, of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which he did not doubt would 
secure the choice of a proper person. He 
regretted that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State could not assent to the 
proposal of paying volunteer artillery regi- 
ments and providing them with uniforms, 
because if that were done a similar demand 
would speedily be made by the rifle corps, , 
and it would be impossible, in principle, to 
refuse to accede to their claim. Artillery 
regiments would receive instruction and a 
supply of ammunition gratuitously, and he 
did not think it would be right to give 
them any further preference over their 
brethren of the rifle corps. Her Majesty’s 
Government had, with the concurrence of 
the illustrious Duke the Commander-in- 
Chief, made arrangements for the instruc- 
tion at Hythe of twenty-five adjutants and 
100 sergeants of militia during the ap- 
proaching autumn ; and it was intended, 
as soon as those sergeants had received 
the proper instruction, to issue Enfield 
rifles to the staff of the disembodied 
militia. The issuing of that weapon to 
the whole of the militia force was a 
much larger question, and must take place 
gradually, according to the state of the 
public stores. On a previous occasion he 
had stated that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War was not pre- 
pared to sanction the formation of volun- 
teer corps in larger bodies than companies. 
Since then, however, his right hon. Friend 
had received so many representations as to 
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the desirability of sanctioning the forma-' volunteer corps had not better be formed 
tion of battalions under certain circum- on a system of companies instead of re- 
stances, that he had decided that when giments, so that if they were ever called 
several companies were formed in one town, | out for actual service, a company might be 
or in a small district, he would sanction the attached to each line regiment as a light 


appointment of a field-officer to command. | 
them, in order that they might have one , 
practice-ground and one arm-store. He 
was also willing to consider whether in 
rural districts a field-officer might not be | 
appointed to exercise a general supervision | 
over the scattered companies, to conduct 
their correspondence with the War Office, | 
and to be their inspecting officer. 

THe Marquess OF CLANRICARDE and 
Lorp Vivian made a few observations 
which were not heard. 

Tne Earn or MALMESBURY said, 
he had the honour to command an Artil- 
lery Regiment of Militia, and he was sorry 
to say that, although the complement of 
the regiment was 500 at present, although 
it had been embodied more than nine 
months, they had not been able to muster 
more than 250. He thought the reason | 
of this was that the men were, in most in- | 
stances, called upon to serve at such great , 
distances from the towns and villages in 
which they lived. He thought that if the 
services of each regiment were confined to 
its own county, the foree would be con- 
siderably strengthened. Another point to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the Government was the fact, that no 
ammunition had been supplied to the re- 
giment for several months; and without 
ammunition an Artillery regiment could 








have no practice in the duties which it 
was specially instituted to perform. 
Tue Eart or RIPON wished to state, | 


company. 


JAMAICA IMMIGRATION ACT. 
PETITIONS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented numerous 
Petitions from places in Jamaica, British 
Guiana, and England, praying for Inquiry 
into the System of Immigration. The pe- 
titioners complained of the; mode in which 
the coolies were engaged, the bad treat- 
ment to which they were subjected on their 
arrival, and the want of due precautions to 
seud them home at the expiration of their 
eugagement; andjprayed for an immediate 
and searching inquiry into the subject. 
The petitioners objected to the system of 
immigration altogether, and stated that 
the planters had the means of obtaining a 
sufficient supply of labour without having 
recourse to immigration. This, however, 
was a difficult and doubtful question, which 
he would not take upon“him to decide. 
The petitioners asked for a searching in- 
quiry by means of a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. Perhaps some amelio- 
ration might be given to the condition of 
the planters, who had suffered, and were 
still suffering, by encouraging the introduc- 
tion of machinery, by giving facilities for 
drainage, or by some grant which would 
enable them to carry on their cultivation 
in a more effectual manner than they were 
able to do at the present time. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
the whole question of the supply of labour 


in reply to the noble Marquess, that what to the sugar-growing colonies of England, 
he had intended to say was, that the ser- and the immigration of coolies, was one of 
geants of the disembodied militia would be great importance, and was too complicated 
trained at Hythe, and that they would, on to allow their Lordships to enter into the 
their return, not only instruct their own | discussion of it upon the presentation of a 
regiments, but would be available fur the petition. His noble and learned Friend did 
instruction of the members of the rifle | not agree with the petitioners that the in- 
corps. But the Government did not mean | troduction of labour was not required, and 
that the volunteers should not, if they | that there was ample labour already in the 
should think proper, obtain instruction | colonies. [Lord Brovenam : *I do not de- 
from other quarters. He hoped the noble | cide one way or the other.] | Without en- 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Malmesbury) | tering into a long discussion, he might put 
would excuse him if he did not then enter | it to his noble and learned Friend whether 


into a discussion of the points which the 
noble Earl had raised. He should take 
care, however, that the matters to which 
the noble Earl had referred should become 
the subject of due inquiry. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE asked 
the noble Earl to consider whether these 





sufficient proof of the necessity of an in- 
troduction of labour was not given by the 
single fact, that in all eases in which ad- 
ditional labour had been introduced the co- 
lonies, who were the best judges of their 
own interests, had taxed themselves to ob- 


tain that supply of labour. His noble and 
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learned Friend had expressed a desire that 
a Committee should be appointed this Ses- 
sion to inquire into this most important sub- 
ject. He (the Duke of Newcastle) should 
be most unwilling to resist the appointment 
of such a Committee if the Session were 
not so far advanced. He would put it to 
his noble and learned Friend whether any 
great object could be obtained by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee this Session ? 
No doubt, on a future occasion, the evi- 
dence of persons in the colonies, who were 
desirous to represent their own wishes and 
interests, might be obtained, and it would 
be unfair to the inhabitants of those colo- 
nies, who had suffered so much, and some 
of whom had had their estates ruined by 
the want of labour, to appoint a Com- 
mittee this Session, and let its Report be 
circulated, before they could be heard in 
answer. He did not feel certain that the 
law was in fault in those cases of hard- 
ship to the immigrants which were stated 
to have occurred. He was rather inclined 
to believe that where a coolie had been un- 
justly dealt with, it was the fault of indivi- 
duals and not of the law, which, if properly 
applied, would, perhaps, be found sufficient 
to prevent such cases. If, however, his 
noble and learned Friend thought that he 
could suggest an improvement of the law, 
he should be happy to support any measure 
he might introduce for itsimprovement. 

After a few words from the Karl of AIRLIE, 

Lorpv BROUGHAM remarked, that the 
taxation levied for immigration purposes did 
not fall upon the planters alone, but also 
upon the poor negroes; and they com- 
plained of having to pay for bringing in 
persons who were to compete with them 
in the Jabour market, and lower their rate 
of wages. He had no desire that the Com- 
mittee should hear only one-sided evidence. 
If it were too late to appoint a Committee 
this Session, why should not a Commission 
be appointed ? 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Tue Earr or CORK rose to ask, whe- 
ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a Bill this Ses- 
sion for the better management of endowed 
schools in Ireland. The noble Earl said, 
that that was a subject of considerable im- 
portance as the number of those schools 
amounted to not less than 2,300, and 
their endowments were considerable. Their 
Lordships knew that the Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland were instituted by the late Sir 
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Robert Peel in 1845, with a view to the 
education of all classes of the people, and 
each of these colleges received a grant 
from the Consolidated Fund of £7,000 a 
year. But their Lordships would be sur. 
prised to learn that though ample testi- 
mony was borne by the Commissioners 
who had been appointed to inquire into 
the subject, to the learning of the profes- 
sors, and to the quality of the education 
they afforded; yet since the time that the 
college system had come into play in 1845, 
not more than 1686 students, matriculated 
and non-matriculated, had taken advantage 
of them; and what their Lordships would 
be equally concerned to hear, with the 
single exception of the year 1852, the 
number of matriculated students was less 
last year than in any year preceding. The 
Commissioners assigned various reasons 
for this want of success, and it was too 
wide a subject to be introduced in the 
form of aquestion. He would not, there- 
fore, allude to more than one cause in 
which all parties were agreed, and that 
was the inefficiency of the intermediate 
schools in Ireland. He was aware that 
great difficulties beset this question, but he 
was sure that delay would only increase 
them. Several important meetings had 
been held in the south of Ireland, and al- 
though there was a difference of opinion 
as to the appropriation and allotment of 
the funds, he believed that both Catholics 
and Protestants were agreed on this point, 
that Government ought to step in and take 
some means of rendering available to the 
mass of the community those vast educa- 
tional resources which the inquiries of the 
Commissioners proved to exist. In con- 
clusion, he had only to express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would, by tak- 
ing up this question, prove that they were 
guided by those liberal principles which 
they professed in Opposition, and that they 
would thus endeavour to regain some de- 
gree of that confidence which he was 
afraid the late elections showed they had 
lost in Ireland. The late Government had 
acted very liberally with Ireland, and he 
believed they had prepared a Bill on this 
very question. He hoped the present Go- 
vernment would not be behind their prede- 
cessors, but that they would next year pro- 
pose a satisfactory settlement of this ques- 
tion. His question was, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce a Bill this Session for the better 
Management of the Funds of Endowed 
Schools in Ireland? 
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Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORIE wish- 
ed, before the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) replied, to make an observation 
or two upon the subject. The noble Lord 
who had just sat down was not quite 
correct in stating that the late Govern- 
ment had prepared a Bill upon this sub- 
ject, though it was certainly true that they 
had given much attention to the subject, 
and the outlines of a measure were pre- 
pared ; but the pressure of other business 
prevented its being properly matured. His 
noble Friend had stated that the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland had reported 
that those colleges failed to command the 
confidence and support of the middle classes 
of Ireland, and they attributed part of that 
failure to the want of proper intermediate 
schools. He was not disposed to deny 
that ; he quite agreed with his noble 
Friend that there was a want of those 
schools ; but another and equally import- 
ant cause of that failure was the continued 
and persistent hostility of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. They were determined that 
they never would support a system of mix- 
ed education, and all their efforts had been 
and would be directed to prevent the middle 


classes from making use of these colleges 
in the form in which they at present exist- 


ed. He agreed with his noble Friend that 
something should be done for the regula- 
tion of those schools, for whose support 
large sums of money had been set apart 
from time to time, and lands devised for 
their use, while the amount of work got 
out of them was miserably small. But be- 
fore anything was done by Parliament 
there was a preliminary question for the 
Government to settle, and till it was settled 
it was impossible that any measure could 
be satisfactorily introduced. The Endowed 
School Commissioners who made the Re- 
port of last year consisted of five persons, 
of whom the Marquess of Kildare, Dr. 
Trench, and Dr. Hamilton, were supposed 
to represent the united or neutral, or as it 
was sometimes called, the non-exclusive 
system of education ; Mr. Stephens repre- 
sented the feelings of the Established 
Chureh, and Mr. Hughes, who was then 
Solicitor General for Ireland, represented 
the opinions and feelings of the Roman 
Catholics. Now, it was extraordinary to re- 
mark that those three gentlemen who repre- 
sented the non-exclusive system reported 
strongly in favour of taking all the Endowed 
Schools for which the least colour of an 
allegation could be set up that they could 
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be consistently applied to the non-exclusive 
system and putting them under a system 
of rules and regulations with respect to 
religious teaching similar to those of the 
Irish National Board. On the other hand, 
the gentleman who represented what may 
be considered as the feelings of the Esta- 
blished Church, in a separate Report which 
he made, and with arguments which to him 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) appeared un- 
answerable, objected entirely to this course, 
and argued that the funds for those schools 
had been bequeathed for Protestant pur- 
poses, and that they could not, without a 
gross injustice, be applied either to Roman 
Catholic or to a neutral system of educa- 
tion. But what was the statement of 
the Roman Catholie representative, Mr. 
Hughes? Passing over altogether the 
question whether those endowments could 
be equitably taken, he said that whether 
they were taken by the Government or not 
did not matter ; that the Roman Catholics 
would not accept of them; that they would 
not accept of a neutral system of educa- 
tion; that they were determined to have 
a system of education separate from Pro- 
testants, and that Catholics should be edu- 
cated by Catholics. What the occasion 
really called for was that the question 
should be tried at law, to whom those en- 
dowments belonged. Take the diocesan 
schools, for instance—could they be equit- 
ably applied to such purposes as were 
pointed at by the majority of the Commis- 
sioners? Or was it consistent with the 
intentions of the Sovereign and Parliament 
to apply that principle to those schools 
which were raised under the authority of 
an Act passed in the reign of James I ? 
He thanked their Lordships for having 
listened to these remarks, which he thought 
it right to add to the observations of his 
noble Friend, who, he was afraid, had not 
sufficiently considered the magnitude of the 
task he laid upon the Government. 

Ear, GRANVILLE said, he was much 
obliged to his noble Friend opposite for 
the observations he had made, pointing out 
the difficulties which attended the subject. 
The noble Lord had also pointed out the 
mistaken statement of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Cok) that the late Government 
had prepared a Bill on the subject ; and 
he thought his noble Friend would hardly 
expect any other answer than that he was 
about to give—that it was not the intention 
of the present Government to introduce 
any Bil this Session. At the same time 
he fully admitted the importance of the 
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question and the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to consider what steps they could 
best take on this question. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow 


half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 11, 1859. 


Minutes. ] New Memsers Sworn.—For Edinburgh 
City, Right hon. James Moncreiff; for Cork 
City, Francis Lyons, esq. 

Pustic Buis.—1l° Westminster New Bridge ; 
Pawnbrokers. 
2° Poor Law Boards (Payment of Debts); Con- 
stabulary Force (Ireland) ; Westminster New 
ridge. 
8° Court of Probate, d&c., (Acquisition of Site) ; 
Clerk of the Council. 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY (No. 2) BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Order for the further consideration of 
Lords’ Amendments read. 

Smr JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
anxious to call the attention of the House 
to some considerations connected with this 
Bill. He thought the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby) 
had done great public service in pointing 
attention to the nature of this measure 
when it was last before the House. He 
(Sir J. Graham) had since endeavoured to 
ascertain the facts connected with the in- 
troduction of the Bill and the efforts made 
to pass it, He held in his hand the origi- 
nal prospectus of the Company, issued in 
August last, in which the substance of the 
agreement subsequently made by them 
with the Government was embodied. The 
Bill containing that agreement was intro- 
duced at the commencement of last Ses- 
sion. Private Bills, as the House was 
aware, were proceeded with either before 
the public business was entered upon, or 
at its close; when the rules of the House 
had been complied with, they passed 
through very much as a matter of form. 
The attention of the House was not parti- 
cularly directed to this Bill, no responsible 
Member explained the nature of the trans- 
action; the Bill passed, and was carried 
up to the House of Lords without com- 
ment, so far as he was able to ascertain. 
There it arrived at its last stage imme- 
diately before the dissolution, and so drop- 
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ped, though an attempt was made‘on the 
part of the late Government to pass it, the 
late Prime Minister declaring that it was 
desirable that there should be no delay. 
The Duke of Somerset, however, stated 
that he saw no reason why this Bill should 
form an exception from the treatment of 
other Bills of a similar class. The Bill 
was re-introduced in the present Parlia- 
ment, the same forms were gone through 
in this House without observation, as it 
appeared, on the part of hon. Members, 
and it went up to the House of Lords, 
where it was on the point of passing, when 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in its last stage, 
insisted as an Amendment, that the whole 
of the contract between the company and 
the Government should be inserted in the 
Bill. That Amendment the Lords made, 
and that Amendment the House of Com. 
mons were now called on to consider. He 
(Sir J. Graham) had a strong opinion 
that this Bill contained some ebjectionable 
clauses. In the first place, it gave a 
guarantee of 43 per cent upon all the ea- 
pital of this company paid up:—and for 
what period, would the House believe, that 
guarantee was given? Why, for a period 
of fifty years from this time. And that 
guarantee was to extend over the whole of 
that long interval without reference to the 
success of the company. It might be said, 
that they might confidently rely on the 
success of the undertaking. Why, that 
was by no means so certain; yet the gua- 
ranteed interest was, even if there were no 
return, for fifty years. There was another 
circumstance in which he saw the most 
serious objection—namely, that the Go- 
vernment was to nominate two ex officio 
directors. One of those ex officio directors, 
an intimate friend of his own, was a first- 
class clerk of the Treasury, a gentleman 
of the highest honour, and for whom he 
had the greatest respect; and the other 
was equally a gentleman of high respecta- 
bility; but what was the temptation to 
which these gentlemen were exposed? There 
was no restraining clause whatever in the 
Bill against those ex officio directors becom- 
ing shareholders in the concern. It seemed 
to him that the Bill stood on the same 
footing as the Atlantic Telegraph Bill, 
and that the extent to which these con- 
tracts were now carried required the cau- 
tious consideration of Parliament. He 
thought, under the circumstances, the 
House would do well to suspend the fur- 
ther consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments of the Bill for a fortnight or three 
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weeks to enable the Committee on Con- 
tracts, which was to be appointed that 
night, to inquire into the transaction and 
report their opinion upon it to the House. 
That being the view he ventured to take 
of the matter, he moved as an Amend- 
ment that the further consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments be deferred for one 
fortnight. 

Mr. ELLICE(St. Andrews) seconded the 
Amendment, and expressed his obligations 
to his right hon. Friend for bringing this 
subject under the consideration of the House. 
He (Mr. Ellice) came down to the House for 
the purpose of asking the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he intended to nominate 
his Committee on Contracts, and to raise a 
discussion with respect to the constitution 
of that Committee. It was of the utmost 
importance that the Committee should be 
composed of independent members. He 
complained that the Treasury gave their 
sanction to Bills of this description with- 
out the House having before them any of 
the grounds on which they did so; and he 
intended to call the attention of the House 
to that subject, which was altogether con- 
trary to what used to be the practice of the 
Treasury. By the constitution of the Trea- 
sury it was intended to control the expen- 
diture, not to originate it. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the further consideration of the 
said Amendments be further adjourned till 
Monday, 25th July.” 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM rose to make 
an explanation. He was in error in stating 
the Bill had been re-introduced in the pre- 
sent Parliament. It appeared to have been 
suspended, which, of course, made his case 
the stronger, as this would be the only 
opportunity the House would have of fairly 
considering the arrangement. 

Mr. GREGSON said, that the only 
Amendment of the slightest importance, 
except the schedule, was the omission of 
the clause giving borrowing powers to the 
Company. The project was before the 
public for eighteen months before the 
guarantee was obtained, a prospectus issued 
in 1857, promising a 5 per cent conditional 
guarantee from the East India Company, 
having failed to induce the public to sub- 
scribe. He had received a letter from Mr. 
Cawthorn, the broker to the company, 
a ogee of high respectability, who 
said :— 


“You will recollect the anxious deliberation 
bestowed upon the extent of guarantee to be given 
by the Government to the Red Sea Telegraph 
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Company, and the desire felt not to require more 
| than sufficient to float the shares, I can con- 
| scientiously declare that I believed at the time, 
;and still believe, that lower terms than those 
granted to the company would not have been suf- 
| ficient to raise the capital required for the under- 
| taking. ‘The result ofthe issue of the shares fully 
| corroborates this opinion, for from the date of the 
issue of the shares—namely, the 2nd of August 
| last, to the 7th of January, the price ranged from 
| 12s. 6d. premium per share to 5s. premium, the 
| average being 8s. 9d. premium per share, a profit 
| not too remunerating. Subsequently the shares 
were done at a premium of 15s. ; but when an 
obstacle to the passing of the Act of Parliament 
arose the shares fell to 32s. 6d. discount. On the 
passing of the Bill by the Lords, they rose toa 
premium of } to }; but without such guarantee 
by Act of Parliament the price would again fall to 
a discount, and the shares become unmarketab le 
and great difficulty felt in getting the remaining 
calls paid.” 


The total length of line from Alexandria 
to Kurrachee was 3,268 miles, with eight 
stations. The line was now completed 
from Alexandria to Aden, a distance of 
1,590 miles, and the remaining section to 
India would be completed by the end of 
this year. The Stations are :— 








) Land Line :— Miles, 
| Alexandria to Suez ...ssecssceseseeee 220 
Submarine :— 
Suez to Cosseir ......cscececsvesccccsse 200 
Cosseir to Suakin .... eossss OTE 
Suakin to Aden .......006 seseseeeeeeee 636 


Total ...ccccceccescccesdO0 
Aden to Halleani (Koori Moorio)... 730 
Halleani to Muscat RE 490 
Muscat to Kurrachee 


Total to India from Alexandria...8268 


Due securities were taken by the Govern- 
ment. All advances of interest by the 
Treasury were to be a charge against 
future profits, and all profits beyond 10 
per cent were to be at the disposal of Go- 
vernment for the benefit of the public. 
The Government had the power to fix the 
tariff, and all the proceedings of the com- 
pany were subject to the approval of the 
Lords of the Treasury, who appointed two 
ex officio directors. The capital was sub- 
scribed entirely on the faith of the contract 
with the Treasury, one of the conditions 
being that the Company should proceed at 
once with the work, and enter into con- 
tracts for the completion of the line within 
a given time. Great inconvenience had 
been caused by the delay which had already 
occurred in passing the Bill, which went 
through both Houses in the usual manner, 
the money clauses having been passed in 
Committee of the whole House, on the 
motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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late Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
following particulars connected with the 
laying of the cable would, he trusted, be 
interesting to the House :— 


‘ «The cable was laid without any difficulty be- 
tween Suez and Aden, the greatest depth being 
500 fathoms, and the bottom soft throughout. It 
works admirably (according to the engineer’s re- 

rt, better than any line hitherto laid), and has 
Ger continually at work, though not handed over 
to the Company till thirty days after laying. 
There has been an interruption at Cosseir, caused 
by an Egyptian steamer dragging her anchor in a 
gale of wind. It is probably repaired by this 
time, being in the harbour, and in shallow water: 
Mr. Lionel Gisborne, the engineer, telegraphed by 
this line the loss of the Alma from Aden to Cos- 
seir in a long message of seventy or eighty words, 
and received a reply within an hour. The Com- 
pany’s officers have received a reply within an 
hour. The Company’s officers have received the 
most cordial assistance from all the Turkish and 
Egyptian authorities, and a slight disturbance 
among the Hadjis (pilgrims) at Cosseir, who 
pulled down the telegraph land-mark, was imme- 
diately suppressed by the Governor. At Suakin 
the Pasha entertained all the telegraph staff at a 
grand dinner, and rendered them every assistance 
in his power. This morning’s mail brings intelli- 
gence of the completion of the land line between 
Alexandria and Suez.” 


Considering the importance of a line of 
telegraph to India, and that the Bill re- 
ceived the assent of the House in March 
last, he trusted that the right hon. Baronet 
would not persevere in his opposition to 
this Bill. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
the hon. Gentleman had entirely missed 
the real objection to this Bill. The House 
now for the first time learned the financial 
bearing of the question through the Lords’ 
Amendments, which were injurious to the 
rights of that House as the ‘‘ guardian ’’ of 
the public purse. He hoped the House 
would not compromise its rights by aasent- 
ing to such a course. The House had re- 
mained uninformed of the circumstance of 
an agreement having been come to, and 
that under certain circumstances the pub- 
lie Exchequer would be subjected to annual 
payments of £36,000—that was at the 
rate of 43 per cent—for fifty years. In 
the case of £1,000,000 being raised the 
annual outlay would be £45,000. In every 
case where financial burden was imposed 
on the British public the proper formalities 
for granting public money should be passed 
through. He thought it might be well to 
pass a Resolution embodying the duty of 
observing that principle in every case. He 
was glad that the right hon. Baronet had 
called attention to the question, and he was 
sure that it was not for the honour and 
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dignity of the House that the practice com. 
plained of should continue. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he would not en- 
ter into the question as to whether it was 
desirable and necessary that they should 
have an electric line to India, but he 
thought the terms granted to this Com- 
pany were such that it would have been 
better if the Government had made the 
line themselves. He should support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. FITZROY wished to set his hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Willoughby) right on 
one point. His hon. Friend said the first 
opportunity they had of knowing the finan- 
cial bearing of the Bill was by means of 
the Lords’ Amendments. Now on that 
very point a Resolution was agreed to by 
a Committee of the whole House, which 
certainly was not carried sub silentio. In 
every case the course was pursued which 
the hon. Gentleman said ought to be pur- 
sued—a Resolution was passed in Com- 
mittee of the whole House before the grant 
of any public money could be agreed to. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it might be 
perfectly true that every stage of this Bill 
had been regularly gone through and all 
the usual opportunities for discussion 
afforded ; but at the same time this was 
the first time that the attention of the 
House had been called to this question, 
This matter came before the House as a 
Private Bill; but it was impossible to deny 
that there were considerations of a public 
nature connected with it. It was a Bill 
not merely brought forward by private par- 
ties, but a Bill to carry out an arrange- 
ment between those private parties and the 
public, and the House ought to satisfy itself 
that the measure was a sound one. He 
was rather surprised to find that the de- 
fence of the Bill had been left to the pri- 
vate parties who were promoting it; he 
should have thought that the Secretary to 
the Treasury in the late Government would 
have supported the Bill. He should cer- 
tainly support the Motion of his xight hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle. He 
thought it high time that the serious at- 
tention of the House should be called, as 
the attention of the country was called, to 
these grants of the public money by the 
Government. He did not deny that it was 
of great public importance to have telegra- 
phic communication between this country 
and India, and he was not prepared to say 
at that moment that Government was not 
perfectly right in giving their sanction to 
this Bill; but in order that the House 
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might have an opportunity of seriously 
considering the question, he should vote 
for the Motion for postponement. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could assure his right hon. Friend that 
he had no hesitation in rising to address the 
House on this subject ; but he was anxious 
to hear what course the discussion was 
taking, because it appeared to him that 
there were two points, and he did not 
exactly understand on which of them the 
Amendment was based. In the first place 
there was a question raised as to whether 
the mode in which the Bill had passed 
through that House was a correct and 
convenient mode, and whether it brought 
before the notice of the House the effect of 
the Bill. Now, no one could feel more 
strongly than he did that that House 
should be fully aware of all that it was 
asked to do in the way of originating or 
enlarging public expenditure. He was a 
young Member of the House, and was not 
very familiar with the practice with regard 
to Private Bills; but he understood that 
the usual course had been pursued with 
regard to this Bill, and that an opportunity 
had been afforded to any Member if he had 
been watchful to call the attention of the 
House to it. He regretted that it had 
failed to attract attention, and he was 
quite ready to agree to any such Resolu- 
tion as was proposed by the hon. Member 
for Evesham, in order to bring such mat- 
ters before the House more distinctly. The 
other point that had been raised was as to 


the expenditure proposed, and the right | 
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guarantee, he thought the Government was 
wise in giving it. The right hon. Baronet 
also said that the Government were about 
to pay the public money for nothing. But 
the contract was not a one-sided bargain : 
the Company had bound tliemselves to cer- 
tain provisions which would compel them 
to perform their part of the contract. One 
condition was that when the line was once 
laid the Company were bound to work it, 
and if they did not the Government might 
take possession of the line, If the line 
were not made, of course the contract did 
not take effect. There were other condi- 
tions in the contract giving the Govern- 
ment certain advantages, such as the right 
of priority in sending messages. That was 
an important matter. Let that be con- 
trasted with the stipulations made by some 
of the lines in this country, The Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company had entered 
into a stipulation with France, by which 
the French Government got the priority. 
What an immense importance it was to 
this country to maintain communication 
with its East Indian possessions. Let the 
House consider the case of the late Indian 
mutiny, and a thousand other circum- 
stances, in which rapid communication 
with India was absolutely necessary, and 
it would agree that any arrangement, how- 
ever extravagant it might seem, that put 
this country in communication with our 
East Indian possessions, without making 
the country dependent on any foreign 
Government, was of the utmost import- 
ance. The contract was very carefully 





hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle had | drawn, and the late Government had im- 
stated that he regarded the contract enter- | proved on the terms entered into by their 
ed into by the late Government as very | predecessors in regard to the Mediter- 
objectionable, and that the late Govern-|ranean extension line. Provision was 
ment had done something quite unusual in | made for a reserve fund, and for a reduc- 


entering into that contract. The matter 
had been arranged before he (Sir Stafford 
Northeote) had entered upon his duties at 
the Treasury, but he believed it was based 
upon the example of similiar contracts 
made by preceding Governments, and espe- 
cially upon the contract with the Mediter- 
ranean Extension Telegraph Company, 
from Cagliari to Malta and thence to Cor- 
fu, in which ease the preceding Govern- 
ment gave a guarantee of 6 per cent for 
twenty-five years, instead of 4} per cent 
for fifty years, as in the present instance. 
The right hon. Baronet thought the Go- 
vernment had done wrong in interfering to 
float the line ; but the object was one of 
great importance, and if the only mode 
of successfully floating the line was by a 


VOL. CLIV. [rmep sents]. 


| tion of the charges to the public, and all 
| possible care was taken to provide for the 
| good working of the line. He thought the 
| clause empowering the appointment of ex 
| Officio directors, having authority to control 
the whole proceedings of the Company, 
and to take care that nothing was done to 
imperil the security, a good clause, though 
the right hon. Member for Carlisle had 
objected to it. [Sir James Granam said, 
|his objection was that there was no pro- 
hibition of these ew officio directors from 
being shareholders.] It was true there 
was not, and that was an oversight. With 
respect to the adjournment of the consi- 
deration of the Lords’ Amendments he ex- 
| pressed no opinion. That was a question 
‘for the Government and the promoters of 
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the Bill. He thought the agreement made 
by the late Government a good, proper, 
and economical agreement; and there was 
nothing on which he was more ready to 
encounter scrutiny. Therefore, he did not 
oppose the Motion for an adjournment of 
the discussion for a fortnight. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that this 
being a Private Bill, there were not more 
than fifteen copies of it printed, and now 
that he had got a sight of a copy, he found 
the case infinitely stronger than it was. 
[‘‘ Order.”] Did the House desire to 
know the facts ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I ealled the right 
hon. Gentleman to order, not because I 
did not wish to hear him, for I am always 
desirous of hearing him, but because no 
Member can speak twice on the same sub- 
ject. 

’ Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Ba- 
ronet has only a right to explain. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: I was en- 
deavouring to explain that these ea officio 
directors were not prohibited from holding 
shares. So far from that, there is a pro- 
vision in the Bill that they may hold 
shares. 


Mr. KINNAIRD observed that there 


was nothing peculiar or irregular in the 
way in which the Bill had passed through 


its stages. The principle now laid down 
with respect to these grants was no doubt 
very correct : but the House was bound to 
consider the position of the shareholders in 
this case. The shareholders of the line 
were now in this position that, after a Go- 
vernment guarantee had been distinctly 
given, and after they had on its faith ex- 
pended three fourths of the capital, the 
guarantee was now disputed, while at the 
same time they were not able to complete 
the line because they could not make a call 
or borrow money until the present Bill 
passed. Any delay would be most preju- 
dicial to them, and he must say that the 
present proceeding savoured very much 
like repudiation. He must warn the House 
that it would be most prejudicial to the 
public service if the commercial classes 
were to find that the guarantee of the 
Treasury was worth nothing. It should 
be borne in mind that this undertaking 
was projected during a great crisis in the 
affairs of this country—namely, during the 
Indian Mutiny, when rapid communication 
between India and this country was of vital 
importance. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken had anticipated 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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what he had to say. More than half of 
the capital of the Company had been raised 
and expended on the faith of the guarantee, 
and he wished to know whether it was 
competent for the House now to consider 
the Bili otherwise than exclusively in re- 
ference to the Lords’ Amendments. 

Viscount DUNCAN thought that the 
question before the House was whether 
they were to sanction a system which 
gave away the public money by a private 
Bill of which only about twelve or thirteen 
copies were printed, and by which the 
matter was not brought distinctly before 
the House. Until attention was drawn to 
the measure he was not aware of its pro- 
visions, and now he found that by one of 
the Lords’ Amendments it was proposed 
to give a guarantee of 43 per cent for 
fifty years on a sum of £800,000, which 
might be raised to £1,000,000. He did 
not wish to raise any impediment in the 
way of establishing telegraphic communi- 
cations with India, but it was a great public 
question whether that House should bind 
the country for fifty years to pay the sum 
of £45,000 for this Red Sea Telegraph. 
Without adverting to the merits of the 
matter, he raised his voice against binding 
this country in such a way to give a guar- 
antee on an undertaking not even now in 
existence. It would be far better to give 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the entire 
power of making these guarantees without 
referring them to the House at all. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this was a question of 
very considerable nicety and delicacy; and 
he thought it his duty, holding the office 
he did, to state to the House what con- 
siderations occurred tohim. He must say 
that he was a little disappointed when the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir S. Northcote) 
declined to enter into the question of the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle, stating that was an affair for the 
Government and the parties to consider ; 
for the right hon. Baronet was the official 
organ of the Government that made this 
contract. 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ex- 
plained that it was made some months be- 
fore he joined the Treasury. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not mean to state that 
the right hon. Baronet made the contract, 
but only that he was the official organ of 
the Government that did so, He wished 
simply to state to the House the view he 
took of the position of the Government 
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in regard to the contract, because the | 
matter was one of the extremest delicacy, | 
and public credit was that which not only | know what they were going to vote. 
ought not to be broken, but ought not to | right hon. Baronet said,— 
be even suspected of being capable of being | 
broken. What he found to be the case, made between the Government and the Company; 
when the present Government assumed | principles of great moment to the public interests 
office, was that the present Bill was in the are involved in those arrangements; and as a 
House of Lords, and noblemen connected | eng ge is cp 3 be eqounten = 
: H “de. into e@ general question, let us have a r- 
= a en pe erm tunity of ascertaining accurately what we are 
’ | asked to do.” 
application to him to know whether it was | 
the intention of the Government to support | In that suggestion he (the Chancellor of 
the Bill as it stood. His answer was, that | the Exchequer) did not see anything tend- 
in his opinion they were pledged to the Bill | ing to impugn or to weaken the force of 
as it stood, and that it was too late for the _ the contract betwecn the Government and 
Government to raise a question on its | the parties, or to impair the nature of the 
merits. The merits therefore were not obligation, whatever it might be, which 
entered into by the Government in the | Parliament had contracted with regard to 
ro an 2" — his een un- omg meg on y gg oe ote 
oubtedly when the plan was brought to the hon. Member for Lancaster r. 
issue, to fulfil the contract, which he found Gregson) and other hon. Members would 
written in the agreement between the | not persist in their objections to the post- 
Executive Government and the parties to, ponement. If they did so it might be 
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tion should be postponed for a term of four- 
t2en days, in order that the House might 
The 


“ Arrangements of great importance have been 


the following effect:—That an Act of Par- 
liament (according to the last clause of the 
Bill) should be applied for in the next Ses- 
sion, for the purpose of confirming and 
giving effect to the agreement; and that 


the clauses necessary for the purpose 
should be submitted to, and approved by, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
who were to sanction and further the ap- 
plication by the Company for such Act of 


Parliament. That was the agreement, 


and on coming into office and finding these | 


terms in existence laid down, and entirely 
independent of the discretion of the present 
Government, no choice was presented to 
them except to give their support to the 
Bill. On that agreement he felt bound to 
act; but with respect to the rights of the 
House, that undoubtedly was a different 
matter, and it was not for him to determine, 
but for the House to decide where its juris- 
diction commenced, and what were its du- 
ties and obligations, and he had no doubt 
that it would consider the former and adhere 
to the latter. He did not understand that 
the right hon. Member for Carlisle raised 
any issue as to the merits of the contract ; 
but he merely recommended that as this 
was a new Parliament, and as the arrange- 
ment under which the Bill was brought 
before them in its present form, and which 
had prevented the present Parliament from 
entering into a minute examination of the 
measure, had been made, not for the con- 
Yenience of Parliament, but of the parties 
interested in the Bill, its further considera- 


supposed out of doors that an issue was 
raised upon a question of public faith, 
whereas there was merely a demand for 
| time, with a view to consideration. The 
‘concession of such time might be attended 
with some temporary and limited incon- 
venience to the parties; but if his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle thought 
| the House ought not to proceed blindfold in 
a matter of such public importance, as that 
| view was entertained by so many hon. Gen- 
tlemen, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) would feel bound to support his propo- 
sition. He would only add that in the last 
| Parliament, on the 14th of March, a Re- 
solution was reported by the then Chair- 
/man of Ways and Means from the Com- 
mittee on the Red Sea and Indian Tele- 
graph Company, the effect of which was, 
undoubtedly, to give the sanction of the 
House of Commons, so far as preliminary 
proceedings were concerned, to the agree- 
ment which had been entered into between 
the Government and the Red Sea and 
Indian Telegraph Company, and in such 
cases the first Resolution of the House was 
very commonly, if not universally, regard- 
ed as a sufficient foundation to warrant 
the parties in proceeding with their 
arrangements. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought it right to ob- 
serve that the resolution to support this 
Company adopted by the late Government 
was influenced by motives of public policy, 
The whole question of guarantees was at 
an early period brought under their con- 
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sideration, when a variety of propositions 
of a similar character had been preferred. 
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| made by the House of Lords that they ascer- 
tained for the first time the important en- 


But the late Government came to this con- 
clusion, that it was not advisable that Her 
Majesty’s Government should enter into 
any unconditional guarantee. But they felt 
it their duty to make an exception to that 
principle ; and that was for the purpose of 
securing a telegraphic communication with 
India, the question at present under con- 
sideration. He would remind the House 
of the political causes at the time existing 
which prompted the late Government to 
enter into such an agreement. The late 


Ministers felt that it was not only an in- | 


jury, but a disgrace to this country in the 
present age of science and of progress, that 
we should be any longer without the means 
of telegraphic communication with our In- 
dian empire. Well, then, was it possible 
to obtain that most desirable object in any 
other manner than the present? Ofcourse 
the late Government did not enter into this 
guarantee until they had exhausted every 
mode of research by which they could ascer- 
tain whether there was any prospect of ob- 
taining such a result by any other means 
than that in question. It was their delibe- 


rate opinion, after considerable delay and 


prolonged investigation, after consultations 
with the ablest men, and endeavouring by 
every means in their power to obtain 
authentic information—that this was the 
only means by which a telegraphic com- 
munication between this country and India 
could be accomplished. The late Govern- 
ment under such circumstances shrunk 
from the responsibility they felt they should 
have incurred before Parliament if they 
did not do everything in their power to 
bring about that result. So much for the 
great object itself, and the conduct of the 
Government in respect to it. They had 
also given a guarantee to secure a similar 
communication with the United States. 
Now with respect to the feeling of the pre- 
sent House of Commons. No doubt it was 
natural for a new Parliament, when called 
on to sanction such an engagenrent to view 
it with some jealousy; but they must not 
forget that according to the laws and re- 
gulations of Parliament, this was not a 
new House in relation to this measure. 
Though it might, therefore, be natural for 
that House to view this arrangement with 
jealousy, it was not a legal and constitu- 
tional feeling. “It was not open to this House 
to say that they heard of this matter now 
for the first time—that it was in conse- 
quence of Amendments in the Bill now 


Mr. Disraeli 





gagements entered into by the previous 
House of Commons, and which they were 
now called upon to fulfil. That would not 
bea fair course of proceeding, nor one con- 
sistent with the rules laid down for the 
guidance of Parliament. They should con. 
sider this Bill to have gone through all 
its stages in the House of Commons now 
sitting, and he thought it had been shown 
indisputably that every Parliamentary form 
to guard against any misapplication of the 
public money had been observed. With 
regard to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir James Graham) he had not 
had the advantage of hearing what its 
object was ; but if it were to be interpreted 
in the manner in which it had been by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should not 
care to oppose it. It was of importance 
that the public mind should be satisfied on 
all these transactions ; and if no great pub- 
lic injury or inconvenience could occur from 
this delay, so far from its being disadvan- 
tageous, on the contrary, it might be de- 
sirable that the matters in question should 
be referred to a Committee. Of course 
the Government were better informed as 
to the proceedings connected with this sub- 
ject than Her Majesty’s late Ministers ; 
whether the line had been carried on to 
Aden ; whether any arrangements neces- 
sary to continue and accomplish the line 
might be injuriously delayed by the post- 
ponement of this question he could not at 
that moment decide. The Government had 
received, no doubt, the latest information 
upon those points. All he wished to im- 
press on the House was this : that the work 
itself was a great national object of the 
highest importance and magnitude; and 
the Committee themselves would soon dis- 
cover that which the late Government had 
already found out, that it was only by the 
present mode this great national object could 
be achieved. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was at a loss 
to understand what object could be attain- 
ed by the postponement of the Bill with a 
view to its consideration by the Select Com- 
mittee to be appointed to-night. Even if 
the contract should prove to have been im- 
provident, so far as the public were con- 
cerned, the matter had gone so far that the 
faith of the House of Commons was pledged 
to the arrangement, and it would now be 
too late to back outof it. He thought this 
case showed that the forms of the House 
were defective, and that this discussion 
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might have been avoided if a full statc-| Mr. WILSON said, he had understood 
ment of the circumstances connected with | the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
the contract had been submitted to the | to say that there had been two exceptions 
last Parliament. The right hon. Baronet | in the time of the late Government to 
asked for delay that they might ascertain | the principle of a contingent guarantee— 
if the forms of the House had been com- | namely, the Red Sea Telegraph and the 
plied with ; but the Lords had introduced Atlantic Telegraph. This was the first 
no Amendment into the Bill; they had} time he had heard that an absolute gua- 
only appended a schedule containing the | rantee had been given to the Atlantic 
terms of the contract, and the real ques- Telegraph Company, which, he always 
tion, a mere technical one, was, would the | understood, had received only a contingent 
House approve of that schedule, for the! guarantee. He must, however, bear his 
principle of the Bill had been already pass- | testimony to the accuracy of the right hon. 
ed by the House. The Company had made | Gentleman’s statement that the late Go- 
a call, spent their money, and executed a | vernment had exhausted, but in vain, every 
great part of their project, and the case | means in their power to find parties ready 
was one in which the public credit required | to take up the project of a Red Sea Tele- 
that there should now be no repudiation | graph on the principle of a contingent 
on the part of Parliament. The bargain | guarantee. 
might or might not have been an improvi-| Mr. SPEAKER said, that copies of 
dent one, but advantage could not honour- | private Bills were printed by their promo- 
ably be taken of a pure technicality to get | ters, and circulated in considerable num- 
rid of it. bers among hon. Members on both sides of 
Mr. SPEAKER wished, before putting | the House, and that it was in the power of 
the question, to say a word on a point | any hon. Member to obtain a printed copy 
of form. In the case of this Bill and two| of any private Bill, by applying to the 
other Bills of a similar nature—namely, | Doorkeepers of the House. 
the Indian and Australian and the At-| Mr. DISRAELI explained, that he had 
lantic Telegraph Bills, in which there were | been in error in saying that the guarantee 
guarantees of public money, the clauses| to the Atlantic Telegraph Company was 
containing the guarantees not having been | an absolute one. He had been misled by 
os in Italics the first copies of the| the original agreement, which had been 
ills had been by his direction with- | cancelled. 
drawn, and fresh Bills presented, with the Question put. 


clauses in question printed in italies, and The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
therefore specially inviting the attention | 177, Majority 47. : ‘ 


of the H . i f a‘ : : 
ne Howse to them, The merits 0 Lords’ Amendments further considered, 


this question did not come within his ; ‘ 
provinee, If there had been anything | 94 agreed to. (Special Entry.) 


informal or irregular—anything that con- 
travened the rules and privileges of that , : — - ™ 
House in the Luihantie aie by the a baht 9 pa aaa ore 
Lords—it would have been his duty to ; . 
bring them under notice. But there was — 
nothing of that nature in those Amend-| Mr. BAINES asked the Secretary of 
ments. With respect to the inquiry ad-| State for the Home Department whether 
dressed to him by the hon. Member for | it was the intention of Her Majesty's Go- 
London—namely, what was the exact Ques- | vernment, on the expiration of the patent 
tion now before the House? the answer] of the Queen’s printer for England and 
was ‘“* Whether the House would agree to | Wales, on the 2)st January, 1860, to pro- 
the Amendments of the Lords.”’ The} pose the renewal of that patent, so far as 
Question certainly was not whether the| it related to the printing of Bibles and 
House would revise or reconsider parts of | Testaments, or any restriction on the free 
the Bill to which it had given its assent, | printing of the Holy Scriptures ? 
and which the other House had also ac- Stir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
cepted. restraint on printing the Holy Scriptures 
Viscount DUNCAN hoped the Speaker | in the United Kingdom did not, as the hon. 
would inform the House how many copies | Gentleman seemed to think, and, as in- 
of private Bills were circulated among hon. | deed, was the general opinion, rest merely 
embers, on the patent given to the Queen’s Printer; 
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it rested on the prerogative of the Crown. 
The Crown had the prerogative of re- 
straining the printing of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures, and also of the 
Book of Common Prayer; and that pre- 
rogative would subsist until it was aban- 
doned by the Crown, or put an end to 
by Act of Parliament. Now with re- 
gard to the hon. Gentleman’s question, 
he had to reply that the question of 
continuing the monopoly of printing the 


Scriptures was under the consideration of | 


the Government, and as it was one that 
involved a good many points they had not 
yet come to a decision on it. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to state that, so 
far as the matter had been represented 
to him it could not be said that there was 
any practical grievance with respect to the 
Bible or the Prayer Book as to inaccuracy 
or as to want of cheapness. He was 
assured that the cheap prices at which the 
Bible and Prayer Book were printed could 
not be exceeded ; and that copies printed 
by the Queen’s Printer and the two Uni- 
versities were circulated in the United 
States and our Colonies, and competed 
with Bibles and Prayer Books printed in 
the United States without any restraint 
or monopoly. With regard to cheapness, 
therefore, he was not aware that the re- 
moval of the present restriction would be 
of any advantage. As to the accuracy 
with which the authorized version ought to 
be printed, he thought that some authenti- 
cation by a public authority was necessary. 
He had to state to the House, also, that 
although in Scotland there was no mo- 
nopoly with respect to any printer, there 
was nevertheless a restraint on printers, 
inasmuch as it was not competent to any 
printer in Scotland to publish a copy of the 
Bible without the consent of the Bible 
Board ; and that was just as much a re- 
straint on the liberty of printing as if the 
privilege of printing were granted to a 
limited number of persons. Besides, if that 
system were introduced in England, the 
House ought to be aware that it would en- 
tail a certain expense. The expenses of 
the Bible Board in Scotland in 1858 were 
—for secretary, £600; law agents, £240; 
law charges and other expenses, £250; 
making a total of £1,090; an amount 
which the House would be shortly called 
on to vote again, when the Miscellaneous 
Estimates were brought up. If that sys- 
tem were extended to England the expense 
would be much larger ; while, according to 
the system existing in this country, com- 
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petition was, he was told, active between 
the Queen’s Printer and the Universities, 
and the country was put to no expense 
in ensuring cheapness and accuracy. 

Mr. HADFIELD asked if the Govern. 
ment would suspend the renewal of the 
patent until the House had had an oppor. 
tunity of expressing an opinion on the sub- 
ject. He thought the right hon. Gentle. 
man was much mistaken as to the cheap- 
ness of the work. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that no 
legislation was required for the purpose of 
renewing the patent of the Queen’s Prin- 
ter. It was a grant which was derived 
from the prerogative ; and there was no 
occasion at all for that House to legislate. 
The Government had come to no decision 
on the question. What he said was merely 
interlocutory, and they had no intention of 
renewing the patent at the present mo- 
ment, and other opportunities would occur 
for bringing the matter under the con- 
sideration of the House during the present 
Session. 


ROADS, &e., IN SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 

Simm ANDREW AGNEW asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he could give any informa- 
tion as to the proceedings of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
management of Roads in Scotland, and 
when they were likely to publish their re- 

ort. 

. Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he held in 
his hand a letter-from the Secretary of 
the Commissioners, in which it was stated 
that considerable progress had been made 
in the work—the witnesses from twenty- 
seven out of the thirty-four counties having 
already been examined, and there being 
every reason to believe that the Report 
would be presented before the close of the 
present year. 


THE WESTMINSTER PALACE CLOCK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANKEY asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works what was the reason 
why only two faces of the clock in the 
clock-tower were now made use of ? Also, 
whether there had been any late corres- 
pondence between the maker of the clock 
and the architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment or the Board of Works ; and, if 80, 
whether there was any objection to lay 
such correspondence before the House ? 
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Mr. FITZROY said, that the reason why 
only two dials of the clock were now made 
use of was that the minute hands, together 
with the counterpoises which had been 
ordered for the clock-tower, were subse- 
quently found to be too heavy to be work- 
ed. The difficulty had arisen from the 
divided jurisdiction of the architect of the 
Palace and the maker of the clock. The 
weight originally proposed for the minute 
hand was 2 ewt. ; but the material having 
been altered and gun metal used, the weight 
was increased to 3 ewt. outside the dial, 
with the addition of 4 ewt. of counterpoise 
within the clock-room. The consequence 
was that the total weight was 7 ewt. in- 
stead of 2 ewt. Instructions had been 
given to Mr. Dent, the maker of the clock, 
to construct minute hands and counter- 
poises of a proper weight. Some corres- 
pondence had taken place between the 
architect and the Department on the sub- 
ject, but it did not throw much light on 
the subject, and he did not think it would 
be worth while to read it. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Submarine Telegraph Company have been 
permitted by her Majesty’s Government to 
lay down any additional wires between 
England and France, and whether the per- 
mission had been given to them without 
requiring a surrender or modification of the 
monopoly which had recently been granted 
to that Company by the French Govern- 
ment, and which gave them an exclusive 
right to lay down lines of telegraph be- 
tween the two countries; and whether 
there would be any objection to lay on the 
table of the House the correspondence re- 
lating to the subject ? 

Mr. LAING said, that the Submarine 
Telegraph Company had recently obtained 
from the French Government a concession 
which gave them for thirty years a prefer- 
ential right to lay down telegraphic cables 
between England and France. Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government, objecting to that 
monopoly, used all their interference to 
prevent its concession ; but failing in that 
with the French Government they resolved 
to exercise their jurisdiction on these shores 
by preventing the Company from laying 
down the cable on this side of the water ; 
and orders were issued by the Admiralty 
that force should be used, if necessary, to 
carry out the intention of the Government 
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in that respect. That was the state of 
things when the late Government went out 
of office. On the present Government 
coming into power they found a communi- 
cation from the Company asserting their 
right to lay down those additional wires 
under a charter granted to them eight 
years ago, and which would not expire 
until 1862. The opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown had been immediately taken 
on the matter, which was a very important 
one, raising as it did the question of the 
good faith of the Government, who might, 
if they had not a good case, be involved in 
heavy damages for preventing the Com- 
pany from proceeding with the proposed 
work. The opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown was in favour of the Company, 
and the prohibition to lay the wires was 
accordingly withdrawn; but the Govern- 
ment had intimated to the Company that 
it was withdrawn not from any change in 
the opinion of the Executive as to the 
monopoly, and had further informed them 
that as soon as the period for which the 
charter had been granted expired the Go- 
vernment would feel it their duty to exer- 
cise the rights of the Crown in such a 
manner as the public interests might seem 
to require. There was no objection to 
produce the correspondence. 


Question. 


COLLECTION OF THE INCOME TAX, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTLER asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
troduce any measure during the present 
Session by which the mode of assessment 
and collection of the Income Tax by local 
unpaid commissioners would be altered ; 
and if so, in what manner it would be pro- 
posed to make such assessments and col- 
lection ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no such intention. 


NAVAL PENSIONERS—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE PECHELL asked the 
Seeretary of the Admiralty, if it was in- 
tended to enforce the re-entry into the 
service of all naval pensioners, or whether 
special cases would be considered of per- 
sons in receipt of very small pensions, or 
whom under certain circumstances it might 
be expedient to relieve from such compul- 
sory service ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that about 600 pensioners had been called 
out. As a general rule, when the pen- 
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sioners were called out no exception was 
made in reference to the amount of pension ; 
but whenever there was a special case for 
exemption brought to their notice the Ad- 
miralty were disposed to take a favourable 
view with regard to the application, as far 
as the public service admitted. At present 
there were very few, not more than four 
or five, who had asked for exemption. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE ARMISTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI: The country heard 
last Friday with gratification that an ar- 
mistice had been entered into between the 
Allies and the Emperor of Austria. I wish 
now to inquire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they have received official 
intimation of the event from the Govern- 
ment of France, and whether the armis- 
tice is a mere military convention, or whe- 
ther, on the other hand, the Government 
ean hold out to the House any prospect 
that negotiations for peace will be prose- 
cuted in consequence. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: What | stated 
was that an official intimation of an armis- 
tice had been received by me from the 
French Ambassador, but that this official 
information did not go beyond that con- 
tained in the Moniteur. I have nothing 
further to say at present, for on the face 
of the armistice it appears to be only for 
military purposes. At the same time the 
House well knows that the armistice which 
was signed on the 8th instant, will extend 
to five weeks. I cannot but hope that this 
duration of five weeks implies that the bel- 
ligerent Powers will be ready to receive 
suggestions, or will of themselves propose 
some terms, by which hostilities may be put 
an end to. This is at present, however, mere 
conjecture, since there is nothing on the 
face of the armistice which declares that, 
either on the part of the Emperor of the 
French or the Emperor of Austria, there 
is any agreement’ to enter into any nego- 
tiations for peace. There is a meeting to- 
day of the two Emperors at Villafranea, 
and I trust that we shall soon have some 
intelligence on the subject of their inter- 
view. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am afraid I have 
very imperfectly expressed my meaning. 
What I wanted to know from Her Majes- 
ty’s Government was whether any further 
information, except the formal communica- 
tion of the armistice which the noble Lord 
announced on Friday, has been officially 
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communicated by the Government of 
France. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have no 
further official information, except a tele- 
~- from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 

aris. 


SUPPLY. 


On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 


ST. JAMES’S PARK—BERKELEY 
HOUSE. 


Mr. KINNAIRD rose, pursuant to no- 
tice, to call the attention of the House to 
the advisability of taking advantage of the 
present opportunity of Berkeley House 
having been pulled down to secure a road 
for the passage of carriages and horses 
from Charing Cross through Spring Gar- 
dens into St. James’s Park. Foreigners 
who visited London were surprised at the 
little progress made in the improvement of 
the metropolis, and this was one of the 
reasons why the House had bestowed so 
much labour on the measure which created 
the present Board of Works. It was im- 
portant that the House should assist rather 
than impede that Board in matters affect- 
ing the public welfare. Two questions 
now arose. One was, whether the Parks, 
for which such large sums were annually 
voted, should be comparatively closed 
to the public, or whether the recom- 
mendations of a Committee of that House, 
made after due deliberation, should be car- 
ried out. The House would remember 
that great difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining so simple a change as opening a 
communication between the district of Bel- 
grave Square, and St. James’s Street, 
through the Park. Not the slightest ob- 
jection could now be found against that 
change, except as to the manner in which 
it had been carried out. The Report of 
the Committee recommended that the gate 
near the German Chapel should be made 
ornamental, and that there should be an 
iron railing ; instead of which, from some 
incomprehensible jealousy, large and ugly 
walls had been erected on each side the 
thoroughfare, which completely shut out 
the view of the adjoining gardens. In 
fact, everything appeared to have been 
done to make the alteration distasteful, 
and the Government had thus lost an oppor- 
tunity of beautifying that part of the me- 
tropolis. Another opportunity now pre- 
sented itself of carrying out the views of 
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a Committee of that House, who had recom- 
mended the Government to take advantage 
of the pulling down of Berkeley House to 
make a carriage-way in that district. That 


Committee was no ordinary Committee, | 


but it comprised several eminent men. 
Two of its Members had been taken away 
from them and removed to another House, 
but whether it was in consequence of their 
not adopting the recommendations of the 
Committee he could not tell! Berkeley 
House had now been pulled’ down, and he 
was desirous to know what steps the Go- 
vernment intended to take for widening 
the opening into the Park at that point. 
It was no new plan. Te believed that 
in 1844 it was thoroughly understood and 
intended by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests that Carlton House Terrace 
should be finished when the lease of Berke- 
ley House, which belonged to the Crown, 
expired. The occupier of that mansion, 
however, possessed considerable Parlia- 
mentary influence. He could command, 


it was said, five or six votes, and as he 
prayed for the renewal of the lease, this 
great benefit to the metropolis was again 
withheld. There was also a mass of old 
stables there, and upon the death of the 


Queen Dowager it was proposed to pull 
them down and improve the site. Some 
other persons obtained possession of them; 
but the new Board of Works had procured 
the surrender of the lease. They had 
pulled down Berkeley House, and they 
proposed to make a wide gate and car- 
riage-way, in order to lessen the pressure 
and traffic at that particular point. He 
pressed the subject upon the notice of his 
right hon. Friend, with the hope that he 
would be able to state that he was pre- 
pared to take the necessary steps to ac- 
complish so important an improvement. 
Unless some satisfactory explanation was 
given, he should feel it his duty to take 
the sense of the House upon the matter. 
The corner of the Park, where it was pro- 
posed to make the opening, was at present 
a perfect disgrace, and Mr. Pennethorne, 
in his evidence before the Committee, after 
recommending the removal of the Duke of 
York’s Column and the formation of a road 
across the Park to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, had expressed an opinion favourable 
to opening the Park near Berkeley House, 
which he said could be accomplished by 
the purchase of only two houses, one of 
which was Berkeley House. That was in 
1844, so that fifteen years had been allow- 
ed to pass away without that much wanted 
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improvement having been made. Now 
that Berkeley House was pulled down, and 
the Board of Works was willing to give up 
twenty feet of space to the public, it was 
only necessary to pull down the ugly wall 
and railing at the end of the wall; and 
the other house, which also belonged to 
the Crown, being let on a lease, of which 
only thirteen years had to run, there 
could be no doubt it could be purchased 
for a very small sum. Some persons had 
proposed to make an opening from the Park 
into Cockspur Street, opposite to Drum- 
mond’s Bank, and it would be undoubtedly 
more convenient, but also much more ex- 
pensive, and there would also be some 
danger from the traffic from Charing Cross 
meeting that from the Park in a slanting 
direction. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee all tended to show that some open- 
ing from the Park to Charing Cross would 
be @ great public benefit, and he was sure 
that Her Majesty, with that gracious con- 
sideration which had ever distinguished 
Her, would be willing to contribute to the 
execution of so great an improvement, 
which would also enable Her to pass from 
Buckingham Palace direct to the National 
Gallery. He wished to ask the Chief 
Commissioner of Works whether he had 
any intention of availing himself of the 
offer of the Board of Works, and whether 
he was prepared to take those steps which 
would be necessary for carrying out the 
great improvement to which he referred ? 
Viscount DUNCAN said, that before 
the Chief Commissioner rose to answer 
the Question he wished to make one or two 
observations to the House. He thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Perth 
made a mistake which was not uncommon 
in not distinguishing between the Office of 
Woods and the Office of Works. In 1848 
he was chairman of a Committee which re- 
ported in favour of the disconnection of 
the Offices of Woods and Works, their 
functions being perfectly distinct—the 
Woods being an office of revenue, and the 
Works being an office of expenditure. The 
duties of the Office of Woods were im- 
portant, having to manage the property 
which had been the freehold of the Crown 
since the Norman Conquest, and he found 
that the gross receipts of Crown property 
for the last year was £420,000, while the 
civil list was only £382,000. The hon. 
Member for Perth seemed to think that 
the property of the Crown was the pro- 
perty of the country. That was not the 
fact. The Crown was the owner, possess- 
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ed the title-deeds, and the Offices of Woods 
were only trustees during the life of Her 
Majesty to manage the property. We 
might put a case in point to his hon. 
Friend, and say, ‘‘ There is an old house 
at the corner of the Haymarket belonging to 
a banking firm, why should that remain for 
the benefit of individuals when its removal 
would be convenient to the public at large?” 
It might indeed be removed, but then there 
would be compensation to pay, and his hon. 
Friend had not said a word about compen- 
sation in the case of Crown property. He 
could, however, see that the scheme pro- 
posed would cost a great deal of money; 
but he thought he could point out how it 
could be got. If property belonging to 
the Crown was taken, it should be paid for 
like that of any other individual. But 
then, who was to pay for it? Was the 
country? This was a scheme for the de- 
coration and improvement of the metropolis 
—a vast district, the sixteen parishes of 
which that were included within the dis- 
trict Board of Works had a rateable pro- 
perty to the extent of £6,000,000. He 
found that the fact mentioned in a pamphlet 
by Mr. Leslie, one of the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who re- 
marked that if the passage to Charing 
Cross was to be made, the gentlemen who 
had hitherto dwelt in the unfashionable 
quarter of Greek Street, instead of spend- 
ing £15,000 or £20,000 in building a) 
palace in Spring Gardens, should return to | 
Soho, and devote the money thus saved to | 
the completion of the public improvement 
so warmly advocated by the hon. Member 
for Perth. It appeared that many parishes 
had memorialized the Board of Works 
against the removal of their office from 
their freehold premises to Berkeley [ouse, 
and he (Viscount Duncan) believed that, 
by the expenditure of £4,000, the pre- 
mises in Soho Square could be made per- 
fectly adequate to the requirements of the 
Board. If, therefore, they would be pa- 
triotie enough to give up their idea of a 
palace in Spring Gardens, and hand the 
money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the improvement which was so warmly } 
— might be at once proceeded | 
with. 








Lorp JOIIN MANNERS agreed with | 
all that had fallen from the noble Lord as 
to the impropriety of taking away Crown 


property. He did not wish to enter upon 

the question as to whether the Board of 

Works should have its offices in Soho or 

Spring Gardens ; but he desired to make 
Mr. Kinnaird 
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a remark upon another point. He had 
heard no one propose that the Metropolitan 
Board should pay for the destruction of 
those houses. He concluded, therefore, 
that what was wanted was, that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer should propose to 
the House a small Vote to effect this 
improvement. Great public convenience 
would, it is said, be the result if a carriage 
road was made ; but what was meant by a 
great ‘ public’ convenience? He quite 
admitted that such a road would be for 
the advantage of those who were able to 
travel in their own carriage or to pay cab 
hire; butif the hon. Member meant by the 
** public” those who did not use carriages, 
and who could not afford to hire them, and 
who were accumstomed to take tlicir re. 
creation in the Parks, he (Lord John \Man- 
ners)” thought that, instead of being a 
public advantage, this would be a public 
injury, for their enjoyment would be en- 
tirely swept away by this so-called im- 
provement. The particular angle which 
it was proposed to take for the purposes 
of this improvement was a favourite resort 
of the poor children who frequented St. 
James’s Park, and there were very few 
other places to which they could go. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
FitzRoy) would not be led away by the 
seductive eloquence of the hon, Gentleman 
into giving a hasty answer on this ques- 
tion, but that he would take the whole 
niatter into serious consideration. 

Mr. TITE said, that he was not a Mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
at the time the arrangement for removing 
from Greek Street to Berkeley House was 
agreed to, but he nevertheless thought it 
a wise one, because the latter office was 
much too small for the transaction of their 
business, and being freehold, the land would 
probably sell to advantage, and produce 
sufficient to enable them to construct the 
new buildings on the site of Berkeley House. 
That which had been removed projected 
eleven feet beyond the line of the Houses 
on the West side of New Street, but the 
Metropolitan Board, in the erection of the 
new house would build it upon a line with 
other houses. The passage, which was 
now 220 feet long by 8 feet broad, would 
in future be 150 feet long and 21 feet wide, 
which, though very convenient for foot pas- 
sengersa, would not admit a carriage road. 
But inasmuch as a new terminus was about 
to be brought to Chelsea, it was thought 
that the roadway in Birdeage Walk would 
be much crowded, and this proposal was 
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entertained of opening a passage into the 
Green Park for carriages at Berkeley House. 
This could be done by the purchase of one 
house, the ground of which was the freehold 
of the Crown, rented to a highly respectable 
firm of solicitors, to whom it would be ne- 
ceasary to make compensation ; but the 
whole expense of the transfer would be 
very trifling. It must, however, be re- 
membered that if the Metropolitan Board 
should make the improvement as had been 
suggested by an hon. Member, it would be 
utterly useless unless the Crown allowed 
carriages the liberty of entering the Park 
that way. But with regard to the expense 
it should be remembered that the Board of 
Works was undertaking various large im- 
provements, such as the carrying of a 
street from the Borough’to Stamford Street 
at an expense of £190,000 ; others in New 
Street, Covent Garden, and elsewhere, all 
at the expense of the ratepayers, and 
therefore he thought they ought not to be 
at the expense of making this improve- 
ment. He hoped the House understood 
how the matter stood, and he begged to 
apologise for having occupied their atten- 
tion on a matter which he (Mr. Tite) 
believed to be of no little importance, 

Mr. FITZROY said, the question was 
mainly one of finance, and if his hon. 
Friend could establish that the improve- 
ment would be of great public advantage 
and could be effected at a small cost 
all difficulty would vanish. But he ven- 
tured to join issue with his hon. Friend 
on those points. His hon. Friend, in the 
first place, did not seem aware of the steps 
which were necessary, and appeared to 
think that all he had to do was to ask for 
asmall Vote; whereas an Act of Parlia- 
ment would be required in order to carry 
out the object wished for. But he was 
prepared to maintain that instead of being 
a great public advantage very few persons 
were interested in the proposed improve- 
ment. Reference had been made to the 
Committee which sat on this subject ; but 
it should be rememberd that many of the 
arguments then used had ceased to apply 
now that anew passage had been made by 
Marlborough House. The advantage gain- 
ed by opening this new road would be con- 
fined to a small portion of the public, who 
would be benefited to the extent of only a 
few yards ; and was it worth while there- 
fore to throw the expense of effecting it 
upon the great bulk of the public, de- 
priving the poor, at the same time, of a 
quiet nook in the Park where they and 
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their families might enjoy themselves ? 
With regard to the expense, it would be 
necessary to take a slice off Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre’s garden, and to pull down a private 
house, the hotel at the corner, and the 
pastrycook’s shop, and having had the pro- 
perty valued he had ascertained that this 
improvement could not be carried out at a 
much less cost than £53,000. Was the 
House prepared to throw upon the country 
such a burden for the sake of so small a 
gain? It was all very well to talk of 
what was done in Paris, but the octrot 
there produced £2,000,000 sterling. With 
such an amount of money at command it 
was wise to make extensive improvements, 
but he thought Parliament should pause 
before it applied the funds of this country 
in metropolitan improvements which did 
not concern the bulk of the people, and 
which would result in so small an amount 
of public benefit. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was glad to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman had so 
completely disposed of the proposal which 
was under the consideration of the House. 
He must, however, protest against the 
doctrine to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed disposed to lend the sanction 
of his high authority, that one shilling of 
the Imperial funds should be laid out for 
the promotion of merely local objects. 

R. H. HERBERT alluding to the re- 
marks which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman in reference to what he had 
termed a “quiet nook, ” which it was de- 
sirable to preserve intact for the benefit of 
the children of the neighbourhood, said, 
there was immediately adjoining that spot 
a triangular piece of land from which that 
interesting portion of the community were 
shut out, apparently for no particular rea- 
sons, and to which they might be admitted 
with advantage. It would therefore be 
well if the right hon. Gentleman would 
direct his attention to the matter and see 
whether the ground in question might not 
be made available for the purposes of re- 
creation. 

Mr. SLANEY also urged upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the propriety of 
acting, if possible, on the suggestion which 
had just been made to him. It would 
further be desirable that he should take 
into his consideration the expediency of 
facilitating the communication between 
Tyburnia and Prince’s Gate, by widening 
the road, taking it by the top of the 
Serpentine, and thus relieving Park Lane 
of a portion of its traffic. 
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Sm CHARLES NAPIER remarked, 
that if they intended to open a passage 
from the Strand into the Park they had 
better take a road that was already made. 
There was a house occupied as the Coast- 
guard Office, which, if pulled down, would 
leave a much more sightly entrance than 
any he had yet heard of. 


Bounty to Seamen— 


BOUNTY TO SEAMEN.—EXPLANATION, 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he wish- 
ed, before the Speaker left the chair, to 
receive some further explanation from the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty with respect to the announcement 
which he had made on Friday last, to the 
effect that it was the intention of the 
present Government to extend the bounty 
to seamen in the navy, which had been 
granted by the late Government under 
conditions which would embrace a large 
portion of those who had previously served 
in the flect. He for one had heard that 
announcement with great surprise at the 
time when it was made, and he regret- 
ted to be obliged to say that subsequent 
reflection had not removed those feel- 
ings of apprehension—he feared, he must 
add of disapprobation—with which he had 
from the very first been disposed to re- 
gard the policy which the noble Lord had 
declared it to be the intention of the Go- 
vernment to adopt. He was also sorry to 
have to state that he did not think his 
noble Friend had, in making the statement 
to which he alluded, treated the House 
with that candour which he ought to have 
exhibited when the novelty of the proposal 
which he indicated was taken into conside- 
ration. His noble Friend, in short, had 
refrained from giving to the House those 
reasons which had induced the Government 
to make the great change which he an- 
nounced, and appeared to fight shy of all 
explanation upon the subject. It appeared 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers had, on Fri- 
day last, advised the Sovereign to issue an 
Order in Council for the purpose of earry- 
ing into effect the alteration in question. 
The noble Lord had, indeed, stated that 
such was the case; but that circumstance 
seemed to prove the more strongly that 
the views of the Government on the point 
were fixed, that they had duly weighed the 
step which they were about to take, and 
must have known the reasons which had 
led them to its adoption. Why, then, he 
would ask, had not the noble Lord availed 
himself of the opportunity which the an- 
nouncement of the change afforded to lay 
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those reasons before the House? In com- 
menting on the speech in which that an- 
nouncement was made he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) had felt some hesitation in expressing 
disapprobation of a policy which the noble 
Lord had so entirely failed to explain ; and 
he must confess that he could not even now 
understand why the noble Lord had not 
taken the legitimate opportunity which had 
presented itself to him on Friday evening 
to state the grounds on which that policy 
was based. But, be that as it might, he 
should entreat the House to consider 
whether there were any good reasons for 
the course which the Government had 
taken. If there were any such reasons, 
then let them be laid before the House, 
and he should be the last person to offer 
objection to the adoption of such a cou: ze. 
There never was an instance, however, in 
which it, in his opinion, behoved a Govern- 
ment to prove the necessity of the policy 
which they pursued more thar in the pre- 
sent case, inasmuch as every legitimate 
prescription was opposed to its expediency, 
and inasmuch as it was contrary —he, of 
course, spoke under liability to correction 
—to every precedent on the subject. In 
the course which the late Government took 
in issuing a bounty to seamen they had— 
as he observed in the debate of Friday 
last—strictly adhered to precedent. Such 
a precedent was furnished in the last year 
of the last century. A similar mode of 
strengthening the fleet was adopted in 
1803, and again in 1807. On the last 
mentioned oceasion the issue of a bounty 
was, if he recollected rightly, repeated from 
year to year, and was in operation for a 
considerable time. In no one instance, how- 
ever, of which he was aware, had a bounty 
been made retrospective, and offered to men 
who had previously served in the fleet. 
When Her Majesty’s late Government, about 
two months ago, felt it to be their duty to 
strengthen the naval resources of the coun- 
try by resorting to a bounty, the question 
with which he was now dealing was raised 
and forced very much upon their attention, 
and in referring to it again he could only re- 
peat that which he stated on Friday last, 
that he never in his life entertained a more 
decided opinion on any subject than with 
respect to that of the issue of a bounty to 
those who were previously serving. The 
reasons which were pressed upon him to 
take such a course were chiefly that if he 
did not do so, great dissatisfaction would 
prevail in the navy, and that complaints of 
unfairness would arise among the men. 
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His answer was, that the question was one 
of public policy, that the possibility of our 
being hereafter enabled to resort to a 
bounty was at stake, and that if unreason- 
able dissatisfaction arose, it must be re- 
sisted and put down, And now he would 
ask whether the apprehensions on which 
the reasons to which he referred were 
founded had been realized? On the con- 
trary, two months had since passed away, 
and no dissatisfaction had displayed itself ; 
no complaints had been heard. His noble 
Friend, indeed, in making the startling 
announcement which he made to the House 
on Friday last informed them that no dis- 
satisfaction had arisen. His noble Friend 
told the House that one of the reasons 
which influenced the Government was a 
wish to deal generously with the sailors. 
This was a very plausible statement to 
make, and he then told his noble Friend 
that no man was more disposed to do so 
than himself. But this generosity must 
not be carried to an unreasonable extent, 
inconsistent with public policy. It was a no- 
torious fact that the British sailor was never 
treated with more generosity than of late 
years. Various advantages had lately been 
extended to him and a great increase of 
allowances had been given him. At the 
present moment the difference of pay and 
allowances given to continuous-service men 
was so considerable that they might secure 
to themselves pecuniary advantages much 
beyond those which ordinary-service men 
derived, even with the £10 bounty. There- 
fore, unless the noble Lord could show a 
paramount reason for making this change 
in the policy of the country, he could see 
most obvious reasons against it. It would 
be admitted that it was undesirable that 
any fresh impediment should be thrown in 
the way of resorting to a bounty, yet no 
impediment could be more formidable than 
was now laying down for the future, if the 
present precedent were established—that 
be the emergency what it might, no Go- 
vernment could hereafter resort to the 
bounty to induce sailors to join the navy 
without saddling the country with a heavy 
contingent expense to the extent that every 
man then serving should also receive the 
bounty. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the House per- 
mitted great latitude of discussion on the 
Motion for going into Committee of Sup- 
ply; but the right hon. Gentleman was 
even going beyond that latitude, when he 
replied in the House to a speech made in 
Committee. 
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Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
nearly concluded what he wished to say, and 
he would endeavour not to infringe the rule 
laid down by the Speaker. The only thing 
he had now to remark on was the financial 
result which would attend this proposition. 
It would be seen by a reference to the 
Navy Estimates that the cost of the bounty 
proposed by the late Government was 
£31,000 and odd ; but what would be the 
cost of extending the bounty in the manner 
proposed by the present Government? He, 
of course, spoke with uncertainty, but he 
was strongly disposed to believe that it 
would constitute an additional charge to 
the country of not less than £100,000, 
and that money would be positively thrown 
away, as the proposed bounty was never 
asked for, and was not required ; while it 
established an embarrassing precedent for 
future Administrations. He hoped the 
noble Lord would no longer decline to tell 
the House explicity and fairly the reasons 
for which this course had been taken—a 
course that might be attended with a mo- 
mentary fleeting popularity, but which was 
unsound in principle and most dangerous 
as a precedent. He should also like to 
know what would be the pecuniary amount 
of this additional charge, and in what way 
it was proposed to ask for the money, as 
it was not included in any of the Estimates 
on the table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I think 
that the best proof that I can give to the 
House that I did explain to some extent 
the reasons which have induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to come to the deter- 
mination of extending the bounty is, that 
the right hon. Baronet has been occupied 
for a length of time in answering the rea- 
sons I gave. The right hon. Baronet asks 
why I did not at at the-time enter into 
more detail with respect to that measure ; 
and I will tell the right hon. Baronet frankly 
that the reason was that I was not on Fri- 
day last in a position to enter into all the 
details that I could have wished to give on 
the subject. I was in possession of the 
decision of the Government, but the Order 
in Council, which has since been issued, 
was not in my hands at that time, and I 
was very anxious, until the Order in Coun- 
cil was actually issued, not to state any- 
thing which might by any chance be mis- 
taken. I very much regret that the right 
hon. Baronet has not taken the advice that 
I took the liberty to offer him a little while 
ago, and put off his questions until I bring 
in the Estimate, which I shall do in a very 
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few days, to carry out the arrangement. At | 
the present moment it is impossible that I 

can tell him the exact amount which will | 
be required, inasmuch as it will depend on 
the number of men accepting this exten- 
sion of the bounty ; for certain conditions 
are attached, and some men may accept 
those conditions and some may refuse them. 
I trust, then, that as this measure will 
come before the House soon, and as the ' 
right hon. Baronet will have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it upon its merits when | 
the Estimate is laid upon the table, and | 
the House is anxious at this advanced pe- | 
riod to get on with the Votes, I may be | 
excused from going on with the debate on | 
this occasion. 


THE ARMY.—THE HOME FORCE. 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL DICKSON rose to ask the late 
Secretary of State for War whether he had 
noticed a letter in The Times of the 8th 
instant, signed ‘‘ An Officer commanding a 
Regiment,” and dated Portsmouth ; and 
whether, in the statement which he made 
of our forces at home on the evening of 
the 5th instant, he included marines ashore, 
recruits in readiness for India, enrolled pen- 
sioners, and Irish police? The letter he 
alluded to was headed ‘‘ General Peel and 
our Army.” 

Srr CHARLES NAPIER rose to order. 
He believed that the House was going into 
Committee on the Navy Estimates, and 
not on the Army Estimates. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the hon. 
and gallant Colonel was not out of order, as 
the Question was that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Cotone, DICKSON proceeded to read 
the following extract from the letter in 
question :— 

“ General Peel is reported to have stated last 
night that we have in these islands a force of 
110,000 men. I should like to know where this 
force is located. We hear of 20,000 men at Al- 
dershot and of 10,000 at the Curragh of Kildare, 
Where are the rest? Does General Peel include 
marines ashore, recruits in readiness for India, 
enrolled pensioners, and Irish police? I rather 
think he does, and, as the French Emperor, and, 
indeed, all foreign Governments, know those mat- 
ters better than we do ourselves, I may as well 
mention that such exaggerated statements are but 
calculated to throw dust in the eyes of the people 
of this country, who, heavily taxed, expect a re- 
spectable and well-trained army for the large 
sums ungrudgingly voted.” 

He would not trouble the House with the 
rest of the letter, but commanding, as he 
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did, a regiment at Portsmouth, and having 
an intimate acquaintance with every branch 
of the British army, he was competent to 
form a tolerable judgment as to its eondi- 
tion, and he did not hesitate to say that 


_ the letter he had quoted from was a tissue 


of most unmitigated nonsense. He did not 
pretend to say that our military organiza- 


| tion was perfect, or that reforms were not 


required, nor would he quarrel with the 
liberty of the press, to which the army 
owed so great a debt of gratitude, and he 
was ready to admit that even when the 
newspapers published trash under the signa- 
tures of ‘* Commanding Officers,’’ *‘ Jacob 
Omniums,” and ‘ Civilians,” they caused 


| the subject itself to be thoroughly ventilated, 


and the cause of truth at length prevailed, 
But when an officer of rank, described to 
be actually commanding, stamped with his 
seeming authority such a document as the 
one he had referred to, the proceeding 
was calculated to affect our position in the 
present critical state of European polities, 
and the writer of it was guilty of a breach 
of military discipline. He thoaght, then, 
that the military authorities ought to en- 
deavour to discover who the writer was, 
and to take his conduct into serious con- 
sideration, 

General PEEL regretted that the time 
of the House should be occupied so much 
in asking and answering questions arising 
out of anonymous letters in the newspapers. 
For his own part he always treated these 
personal accusations with the greatest pos- 
sible contempt. However, as the ques- 
tion put by his hon. and gallant Friend 
was @ proper one, and as it was im- 
portant that the House should know the 
exact number of troops that were in 
the country, he would, without hesitation, 
reply to it. His hon. Friend the Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Briscoe) stated the 
other night that there were only from 
30,000 to 40,000 soldiers in the country, 
and in noticing his observations, he (Gene- 
ral Peel) stated that he was mistaken— 
that the number of troops in the country 
amounted to nearly 110,000, He at 
the same time stated that this number 
included the embodied militia. It did not, 
however, include that fine body of men, 
the marines ashore, the enrolled pen- 
sioners, who were certainly fit for better 
service than the writer of this letter 
attributed to them; neither did it in- 
elude the constabulary force of Ireland. 
He held in his hand the last return made 
to him before he left office, dated lat of 
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June, 1859, and in that return he found{would have four iron-cased vessels, and 
that the army at home consisted of :—Ca- | this country only two, and France would 
valry, 11,698; Foot Guards, 6,184; In- have nine more screw frigates, there 
fantry, 50,032 ; Horse Artillery, 1,749 ; | would in reality be scarcely any differ- 
Foot ditto, 12,669; Engineers, 1,854; | ence. But France had got her screw navy 
Military Train, 1,861 ; Medical staff, 375; ata much smaller cost than we had. The 
total regular forces, 86,422. Embodied | cost to England of her screw navy was, the 
Militia, 23,218. Total, 109,640. This last eight years, £86,746,000 ; while that 
officer, who described himself as command- of France cost only £46,306,000. Last year 
ing a regiment, said the Artillery was al- we expended on our navy £9,962,000, being 
most in a disgraceful condition. Now, it £800,000 more than had been voted for the 
appeared from the return to which he had | purpose. France in the same period ex- 
referred, that there were about 14,500 pended only £4,607,000. Our estimated 
Royal Artillery ; and besides these there | expenditure for the navy for this year was 
were 5,000 Militia Artillery, and he had the | £12,862,000, while that of France was 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief for | only £4,920,000. The hon. Member for 
saying that the Artillery Force was in a, Sunderland (Mr. W.S. Lindsay) had stated 
most efficient state. About 180 guns could | a fact which would in some degree account 
be turned out to-morrow, if it were neces- | for this excessive expenditure. He stated 
sary, aud there were 110 guns in store ; , that the Russian Government had ordered 
and he repeated what he had said on a| some men-of-war to be built by private 
former evening, that at no time had the | builders in the Thames, the estimated 
Artillery of this country been in a more expenditure on them for wages was £2 12s. 
effective condition. | per ton, whereas the expenditure on wages 
‘in one of the Government yards was 
/£8 13s. lld. a ton. The most curious 
THE NAVY ESTIMATES. ‘feature was the difference between the 
Mr. WILLIAMS said, that having de- various yards. In one dockyard the 
voted some time to the consideration of the | cost in proportion to the work done was 
Navy Estimates he was anxious to offer a double what it was in another. This 
few observations on them. They were| difference required explanation, as the 
above those of any yearof peace for the men received the same rate. If the Esti- 
last forty years. He would not compare | mates were properly examined by a Com- 
them with those for 1835 or any year! mittee of the House this could not oc- 
about that time; he would take as a/cur. The number of men voted this year 
comparison those of 1852, the year be-| was 72,000, whilst the highest num- 
fore we commenced preparations for the ber during the Russian war was only 
Russian war. In 1852 the Navy Estimates | 70,000. He did not complain of this in- 
amounted to £5,668,000 ; this year they | crease of the navy. He would repeat what 
were £12,862,000, being an increase of | he had often stated, that he had the deepest 
£7,200,000. They were told that the in- | desire to see the navy placed in a position 
crease of the Navy Estimates was owing | which would enable the country to meet any 
to the introduction of a new element into | hostile combination which could possibly be 
naval warfare by the invention of the| made against her. But unless some change 
screw. The screw was introduced in 185]. | took place in the administration of the De- 
In 1852 we had five screw line-of-battle | partment that result could never be secured. 
ships. France had two for that year., What he complained of was that the vast 
From the close of 1852 the Government of | amount of public money voted by the 
this country and that of France had run a House was not applied judiciously, econo- 
race in building screw-line-of-battle ships. | mically, and earefully, to the objects for 
What was the result? It appeared that | which it was granted. On referring to the 
this country and France were, as regarded | last report of the Audit Commissioners, he 
line-of-battle ships, at the present time on | found that last year the expenditure ex- 
an equality, each country having twenty- | ceeded the amount voted by £800,000, 
nine : whilst France, as regarded frigates, | and that by a system of transfer the money 
had eight more. They were informed by | voted for one purpose was expended on 
the late First Lord and by the present| another. Among other strange items he 
Secretary to the Admiralty that next year | found ‘“ Transferred out of the Vote on 
this country would have fifty line-of-battle | account of the extraordinary expenses of 
ships, and France only forty; but as she! the Russian war £100,000.” “ Trans- 
i 
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ferred out of the Vote of £400,000 for 


the extraordinary expenses, naval and 
military) of the war in China, £556,000,” 
rather a curious transfer. Now, with re- 
gard to manning the navy, the bounty of 
£10 for able seamen had been now offered 
for three or four months, but only 1,400 
men had joined, although the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had informed them 
that owing to the depression in the mer- 
eantile marine crowds of these men were 
wandering about the streets : why did they 
not enter the navy? The cause, he be- 
lieved, was to be found in the existence of 
the degrading system of flogging which 
existed in the navy. This system was a 
disgrace to the nation as well as to hu- 
manity, for, while in the army a soldier 
could only be subjected to corporal punish- 
ment by the sentence of a court martial, 
in the navy this punishment might be in- 
flicted at the will of one man. He found 
that on board one ship, the Princess Royal, 
during the year before last, fifty-three men 
were flogged, who received 2,141 lashes ; 
while he was proud to say that some ships 
were mentioned in the return on board 
which punishments of this nature had been 
very few, and others in which no flogging 
had taken place. This difference could 


not be produced by any difference in the 
character of the men, but it must be owing 
to the difference in the character of the 
captains ; some were humane beings, others 


were heartless tyrants. Such a man as 
the captain of the Princess Royal would 
not get his ship manned in a lifetime, if 
his character was known: such were not 
men of first-rate pluck; humanity and 
courage always went together. The Ad- 
miralty ought to keep their eye upon such 
officers. From the army returns it ap- 
peared in one year 112 men were flogged, 
and the number of lashes inflicted 5,200 ; 
but in the navy in 1854 the number was 
1214, and the number of lashes 35,000— 
of these only 196 were inflicted by sen- 
tence of a court martial: in 1855 the 
number of lashes inflicted was 42,000, of 
which only 406 were by order of court 
martial ; in 1856 the number was 44,000, 
of which only 618 were by sentence of a 
court ; in 1857, the last year for which 
there was a return, the number was 
35,800, of which 334 were ordered by 
courts-martial. He was convinced this was 
the great impediment to the entry of men; 
if it were necessary to maintain the system 
of flogging, let the army rule be introduced, 
that the punishment can only be inflicted 
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by the sentence of a court-martial. It 
was stated that the crew of the American 
frigate Constitution, which took the Java, 
the first capture made in the war of 1814, 
was composed of men who had been in 
the British navy, and every one of whom 
had been flogged. He had seen Com. 
modore Stewart, the commander of the 
Constitution, at Philadelphia, and he told 
him that he had been so informed. To 
get men for the navy of this country it 
would be absolutely necessary to alter the 
system of punishment. He was anxious 
to see the navy in such a state as would 
remove the apprehension of even the most 
nervous person in this country, and there- 
fore would not oppose any of the proposed 
Votes. 


MUTINY OF EUROPEAN TROOPS IN 
INDIA. 


CoronEL DUNNE, who had given no- 
tice of his intention to call the attention 
of the House to the mutiny of European 
troops in the Indian army, aud a demand 
for a bounty upon re-enlistment, said, that 
he had understood from the Secretary of 
State for India that it would not be for 
the interest of the public service that any 
discussion upon this subject should take 
place at the present moment, and there- 
fore he was willing to defer the remarks 
which he had to make upon it. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
House must appreciate the course which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had taken 
in this matter. The question was in the 
hands of the Indian Government, in com- 
munication with the Commander-in-Chief 
in India; and he was of opinion that the 
interest of the public service required that 
until their decision had been given no 
opinion should be pronounced upon it in 
that House. 


BOUNTY TO SEAMEN. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he en- 
tered the Service in 1800, and served 
afloat till 1818, and during all that period 
the bounty was in existence—£5 to able 
seamen, £3 or £2 10s. to others. The 
bounty, therefore, was no new thing in 
Her Majesty’s service; and having been 
one of the first to recommend the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty to offer a 
bounty of £10 for able seamen entering 
the navy, expressed his approval of the 
course pursued by the late Poccmmest in 
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also be given to men who were actually 
in the ships, but regretted that the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had not informed the 
House of the terms upon which it was to 
be granted. Sailors disliked uncertainty, 
and it was therefore desirable that such 
a statement should be made as soon as 
possible. Even with this bounty they 
had only got 5,000 men in three months, 
which proved that the bounty was not 
even now high enough. He was himself 
astonished that the men had not entered 
the navy in greater numbers. Since he 
moved for the Commission to inquire into 
the state of the navy something had been 
done, and when the recommendations of 
the Commissioners were thoroughly carried 
out and known in the service the navy 
would become a great deal more popular. 
The Secretary for the Admiralty said that 
we had twenty-six sail of the line ready 
for sea, fourteen of which, with several 
frigates, were in the Mediterranean. He 
hoped the ships in the Mediterranean were 
fully manned with good seamen, which 
had not been the case for some time past. 
The ships of the line at home were not 
manned, only four of them, with two fri- 
gates, being sent out to exercise and ac- 
quire a knowledge of discipline. The Go- 
vernment knew that France had thirty 
sail of the line in commission; and a gen- 
tleman who had been at Cronstadt a short 
time ago on commercial business had in- 
formed him, that while there he was in the 
habit of rowing past eleven Russian screw 
line-of-battle ships every morning, and that 
six or seven of them had their sails bent and 
their top-gallant-yards crossed, while the 
rest were getting on as expeditiously as 
possible. He was for having our fleet 
manned as expeditiously as possible: no one 
could say what might happen. He had de- 
tived great satisfaction from the speeches 
delivered in ‘another place’? by Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Hardwicke, and Ldrd 
Ellenborough, with every word of which 
he perfectly agreed, and he only wished 
that they could hear such speeches made 
in the House of Commons. They knew the 
marvellous celerity with which the French 
army had been brought, chiefly by way of 
Marseilles, into the field in Italy, where 
the Emperor had gained some of the 
greatest victories ever achieved, chiefly 
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that respect, and reminded the House that ' 
during the great war a bounty was always | 
offered to pressed men who were willing to | 
enter the navy. He thought it just, gene- 
rous, and politic, that some bounty should | 
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by the rapidity with which he had fore- 
stalled Austria; and if peace were now 
to be signed between the two Emperors, 
it was doubtful whether such a result 
would be advantageous to this country. 


; It would release the French army from 
| the contest in which they had so lately 
| been employed. They well knew the feel- 


ings of the French people in this country and 
their fondness for war; they all suspected 


, theambition of the Emperor, and no one 
‘could tell what might happen in a short 


period. Heshould be sorry to say anything 
to create bad feeling between the two na- 
tions, but as a naval officer, knowing what 
ships and men could do, knowing that the 
French force used to be much inferior to 
ours, and hearing that it was now equal, 
and in some respects even considerably 
superior to ours, he could not look at such 
a state of things with a calm heart. He 
was sure our ships, if well manned and 
properly disciplined, would be what they 
were in former days; but he saw with 
grief that our men did not come forward 
with the spirit they ought to evince, and 
put us in a position in which we might defy 
the whole world. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty had told them what was the 
strength of our fleet ; but why did he not 
distinctly let them know what was the 
strength of the French fleet at present in 
commission and manned and ready for ser- 
vice, and what likewise was the strength 
of the Russian ficet in the same condition ? 
There was no use in concealing from this 
country what the force of those countries 
was. If there was danger we ought to 
face it. Great Britain ought to be equal, 
as regarded her navy, to all other maritime 
nations together. France in former days 
was hardly reckoned as a maritime nation 
at all. Now she was about equal to our- 
selves. To fall in with a French ship and 
capture her used to be as certain as the 
day. When, however, we were able to do 
that the French navy was not in order. 
The Revolution drove out of the service 
all the officers of note and experience, 
their places being supplied by men unac- 
customed to ships of war, and whose 
knowledge had been gained entirely in 
the merchant service. That was one of 
the causes why we then won all our actions 
so easily. But in the later years of the 
war, when the French Emperor sent single 
ships to sea to acquire discipline and effi- 
ciency, all the frigate actions were well 
fought, and we even had three or four 
drawn battles, which were quite new to us 
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and caused us some surprise. Again, when 
we went to war with America, we found 
that our fleet was not in the state in which 
it ought to have been, and that we had 
rivals to contend with whose knowledge of 
seamanship had taught us a lesson which 
he had hoped would not have been for- 
gotten. He had seen the navy of this 
country in great danger. During the war 
in Syria the French had a Mediterranean 
fleet of twenty ships of the line, while ours 
never consisted of more than seventeen, 
and even those insufficiently manned. 
Again, in the case of Tahiti, this country 
was in the greatest danger, because at that 
time we could produce only two sail of the 
line. During the Russian war we had a 
splendid fleet, but as soon as hostilities 
ceased it was paid off, which disgusted the 
men and rendered them averse to the ser- 
vice. We were now in a quandary again, 
The late Government were entitled to great 
credit for their exertions to man the fleet, 
and he trusted that the House of Commons 
would never again insist upon reducing the 
navy, whether in peace or in war. With 
respect to flogging, he was astonished at 
the list of punishments which the hon. 
Member for Lambeth had read that even- 
ing, and hoped that it was founded upon 
some mistake. There was no such thing 
as severity in the squadrons which he com- 
manded in the Atlantic and the Baltic, and 
he never saw any necessity for it. He did 
not mean to say that corporal punishment 
could be entirely done away with in the 
navy, but he thought a great change ought 
to take place in the method of inflicting 
them, and saw no reason why courts-martial 
should not be introduced into the fleet. 
Such an alteration, he was convinced, would 
not injure discipline, while it would relieve 
captains of ships from a heavy responsi- 
bility. In conclusion the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral repeated what he had for- 
merly stated, that England ought not to 
be contented with fewer than fifty sail 
of the line afloat and perfectly manned 
—a force which, though small enough for 
her security, would enable her to defy the 
world. 

Mr. LINDSAY thought the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Admiral was calcu- 
lated to excite unnecessary alarm, which 
the Report of the Commission appoint- 
ed by the late Government to inquire 
into the relative strength of the English 
and French navies afforded no ground for. 
He had a copy of their Report which bore 
date December, 1858, according to which 
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England had 50 sail of the line afloat and 
building, and France 43 of the same class 
of vessels built and building ; while Eng. 
land had 34 frigates built and building, 
and France 46. With subsequent addi- 
tions England would have nearly 65 sail 
of the line; as 6 ships were now being 
converted in this country, 10 were building, 
and besides these we had 9 blockships, 
all screw, making a total of 65. As re- 
garded ships of the line therefore we were 
superior to France, though inferior as to 
frigates. The total number ofoursteam ves- 
sels, comprising all kinds of fighting ships, 
was 464, whilst France had only 264. The 
number of our sailing ships of a fighting 
character was 296, against 136 possessed 
by France, or more than double. He could 
not understand what could induce France 
to engage in war with us, inasmuch as she 
could gain nothing by it. It would be a 
ruinous policy on her part for her own 
interest to attempt anything of the kind. 
Though it might be somewhat. difficult to 
man our vessels in ordinary times, or to 
settle some paltry question at the antipo- 
des, in the case of invasion did the hon. 
and gallant Admiral suppose that the 
160,000 or 170,000 seamen in our mer- 
chant ships would not rise at once to man 
our ships? Why, there could be no diffi- 
culty whatever in procuring seamen for 
the purpose. Whilst there was no occa- 
sion whatsoever of alarm on the head of 
war, at the same time he should not wish 
to see the defences of the country in the 
state in which they were a few years ago. 
Even commercially speaking the country 
suffered seriously by those idle rumours of 
war. It was, therefore, a false economy 
not to maintain the navy in an efficient 
state. He thought that the £10 bounty 
given in a time of peace was a gross error; 
and though the bounty now promised might 
be considered a natural consequence, he 
considered it as grave a mistake as tho 
original bounty that created it. This half 
bounty would never satisfy the men, and 
they would be forced to go a step further, 
and saddle upon the country an additional 
burden of £250,000. In his opinion it 
would be so much money thrown away. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE, 


(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £3,000, for additional Clerks. 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, as the 
forms of the House prevented him from 
replying at once to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark, he now desired to 
do so in reference to the gallant Gentle- 
man’s observations regarding the execu- 
tion of the Bounty. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON rose to order. 
He himself had been called to order by the 
Speaker at an earlier period of the even- 
ing, although he confessed he was not quite 
clear that he was at the time at all out of 
order: but the noble Lord was now clearly 
out of order in raising a discussion upon a 
subject that was not at all before the Com- 
mittee. When he (Sir John Pakington) 
was interrupted he was asking a legiti- 
mate question at the right moment of the 
noble Lord— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought that 
the right hon. Baronet was now himself out 
of order. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: With great 
submission, I am speaking upon a point of 
order. If the noble Lord raises such a 
question as he was about to do, I shall 
have the right of reply. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
merely wished to explain some matters in 


deference to his hon. and gallant Friend, 
whom he wished to set right. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER was at a loss 
to know where the necessity existed for 


so many additional clerks. If communica- 
tions were addressed to the principal offi- 
cers at Somerset House, instead of going 
through the present roundabout course, a 
great many clerks might be saved. Many 
more letters were written now than there 
was any occasion for. When he was ap- 
pointed to command the Baltic fleet it took 
about ten letters to inform him of it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
prepared to defend these Estimates, which 
were prepared by the late Government. 
He believed that the short experience of 
the present Government was sufficient to 
show them the insufficiency of the present 
establishment of clerks. Whatever might 
be the experience of the hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite as to the manning of the 
fleet, he (Sir John Pakington) did not 
think his experience was equally good as 
to the manning of the Admiralty. The 
work to be done was enormous, and was 
still inereasing most rapidly. He was 
afraid that many more clerks would be 
required, 

Mr. LINDSAY objected to the em- 
ployment of so many clerks, He thought 
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that the business of the country could be 
much better done by a smaller number of 
clerks and by paying good men higher 
salaries. 

Mr. BENTINCK also deprecated the 
system of employing such a number of 
clerks in those offices. The fact was that 
we had four or five Boards of Admiralty 
at work at once. There was in the first 
instance a First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who generally on his appointment knew 
nothing about the navy, and a great deal 
of time was consumed in his endeavours to 
learn his business. They had then a num- 
ber of Lords, who had no confidence in 
their head nor in each other, and issued 
their own orders in contradiction to their 
colleagues. Every sort of practical absur- 
dity was going on from day to day. He 
did not, however, think that this was a 
moment for reducing the number of the 
clerks or of tampering with the Navy Es- 
timates. 

Mr. A. SMITH called attention to an 
item of £8,000 for messengers. He wish- 
ed to know how those messengers were to 
be selected. 

Apmirat WALCOTT asked whether 
those additional clerks were taken into the 
Government establishments upon the un- 
derstanding that when their services were 
no longer required they would be dis- 
charged. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON reminded the 
Committee that this Vote comprised not 
only the clerks in the Admiralty, but those 
in Somerset House. The whole number 
was about 300. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET was not 
prepared to give a precise answer to the 
question. He believed there would be a 
redistribution of clerks. 

Mr. CORRY said, those additional clerks 
were merely employed as temporary clerks. 

Mr. JACKSON thought that a great 
portion of the expenditure under this Vote 
arose from want of concentration in the 
offices. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £100,000, Volunteer Force. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he would 
not enter into the question of volunteers, 
because the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had promised to introduce a Bill before 
this sum was expended, which would 
enable the House to discuss fully the im- 
portant — of the manning of the 
navy. He wished to know when the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty would introduce 
that Bill ? 
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Lorv CLARENCE PAGET was anx- 
ious to introduce it as soon as the subject 
had been discussed at the Admiralty. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped when the Bill 
came before the House they would have 
the whole question of the bounty discuss. 
ed, as it bore most materially upon the 
new scheme for creating a reserve for the 
navy. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
House would have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the bounty before that time, inas- 
much as it would be raised in the shape of 
a simple estimate. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
when they discussed the question of bounty 
they ought to remember the improvements 
that had recently been made in the condi- 
tion of seamen. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON thought the 
Committee ought clearly to understand 
that the only question that remained to 
be discussed was the recent extension of 
bounty by the present Government to sea- 
men previously serving in the fleet. The 
Committee had nothing to do with the 
item for the bounty granted by the late 
Government, for that item had been already 
voted. That bounty, which he should be 


prepared at any time to defend, had been 


very successful. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he intended not to 
express any opinion at present, but merely 
to reserve his right to do so upon the ques- 
tion of how far the bounty alreaay given, 
and that proposed to be given, would prove 
a successful plan of forming a reserve for 
the navy. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE inti- 
mated his intention to move, when the 
question came under consideration, that no 
bounty be paid to any men serving in any 
of Her Majesty’s ships until the whole of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
for Manning the Navy had been carried 
out. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
only reserve we had at present consisted of 
the coast volunteers and the coastguard. 
The coastguard were composed of seamen 
who had served a certain number of years 
in the navy and who were enjoying a sort 
of retirement, subject to be called into 
active service in the event of an emergency. 
In that retirement they naturally acquired 
shore habits, to some extent adverse to 
their efficiency. The coast volunteers 
were mixed up with them in the vote 
under consideration. Those coast volun- 
teers, if properly managed, would be a very 
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efficient body of men at some future day ; 
but they did not constitute such a reserve 
force as the country ought to have. The 
coastguard and the coast volunteers could 
only be regarded as the sea militia of the 
country, and for many reasons it was not 
possible with the same ease to brin 
them into equal efficiency with the militia 
force of the army. He had invariably 
set his face against having a reserve to 
man twelve sail of the line, without having 
twelve sail of the line to put them into, 
We ought to have ships ready for sea at 
each of the ports, and the coastguard men 
and coast volunteers ought to be encou- 
raged to go on board them as much as pos- 
sible. He would give them a dinner on 
Sundays after service, to which they might 
bring their wives, which would be a great 
inducement to them to goon board. He 
thought, too, that there ought to be an 
efficient gunboat attached to each of these 
ships. He reminded the Committee that 
during the last war we had a capital corps 
of Sea Fencibles, who were a very formi- 
dable body on the coast. It was an ex- 
traordinary thing, that in this great naval 
country the Admiralty had never had a 
registry of every seafaring man. He re- 
commended that such a registry should be 
kept, and that recourse should be had to 
the system of Sea Fencibles. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT regretted that the 
whole tenor of the discussion, instead of 
allaying the feverish agitation of the public 
mind should tend to excite it. Time we had 
to mature our preparations antecedent to 
the pressure of an emergency, and he trust- 
ed that the capacity of our resistance to an 
enemy might soon cease to be matter of 
debate: he had no fear that England would 
not be found ready in the event of an at- 
tempted invasion, although he did not think 
invasion at all probable. When they were 
told that by April 1860, they would have 
no less a number than sixty of the finest 
and largest screw line-of-battle ships, and 
already had thirty efficiently manned or in 
progress of being so, he asked hon. Mem- 
bers what cause was there for apprehension. 
With from 160,000 to 180,000 seamen 
and Jads in the Mercantile Marine, it was 
clear they could send these sixty sail of the 
line to sea, in the course of two or three 
months, because there would be no employ- 
ment for them in commerce, other than in 
confined extent ; and they might rely upon 
it there was not one of the 160,000, who 
would not respond to the exigencies of the 
service in the event of war. If thirty sail 
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of the line were efficiently manned it would 

be easy to man thirty more by putting one | 
half new hands and one half trained hands | 
in the ships, and there would then be a 

fleet equal to any emergency. He depre- | 
cated observations which led the country | 
to believe that the service was sadly ineffi- 
cient and could not be made efficient at a 
short notice. On board the Arethusa, in 
the late war of forty years since, which was 
ealled ‘‘ the saucy Arethusa,”’ they had a 
song, (it was composed by Dibdin) which 
said 


“ They swear they’ll invade us, these terrible foes, 
To frighten our children, our women, our beaux, 
But if e’er their flat bottoms in darkness get o’er, 
They Britons shall find to receive them on shore,” 


The gallant Admiral (Sir Charles Napier) 
had shown himself a most meritorious offi- 
cer throughout his whole career, and the 
House was justified in listening to his ob- 
servations with respect, but he thought 
that a feeling had of late animated the gal- 
lant Admiral which he could not compre- 
hend. The gallant Admiral must know 
that they had most splendid ships, and 
that the navy of England would preserve 
the same eminence and glory which had in 
past times been won. He admitted that 
ships were useless unless manned by effi- 
cient officers, and it was therefore their 
primary duty to encourage the officers 
and deal honourably and fairly with the sea- 
nen, as the Manning Committee proposed, 
in increased advantages of many kinds. He 
wished to revert before he sat down to 
a statement made by the hon, Member 
for Lambeth respecting punishments in 
the service, as he should be sorry if that 
speech appeared in The Times to-morrow 
without an answer. 

Toe CHAIRMAN interposed, and said 
the hon. and gallant Member was out of 
order, 

ApmiraAL WALCOTT said, he would 
take another opportunity. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER: Good God, 
Sir! Does the gallant Admiral suppose 
that these 160,000 men are in the Thames, 
or at Bristol, or Liverpool? They are 
scattered all over the world. 

Apmirat WALCOTT: But you could 
get 50,000. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER: If there 
Were a certainty of invasion to-morrow 
could he get 20,000. 

_Apmirat WALCOTT : I would lay my 
life I could, 

Sim CHARLES NAPIER: The mer- 
chant service is not so well manned as is 
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supposed, There are foreigners in it and 
men not fit for a man-of-war. Does the 
gallant Admiral mean to tell me that the 
moment a man is put on board a ship he 
would be fit to fight ? 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Yes he would. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER: I fought 

an action not long ago and half the crews 
were undisciplined men, and I saw that 
those men did not do their duty. I tell 
the gallant Admiral that if he wants men 
and sailors to fight and defend these ships 
they must be regularly disciplined and well- 
trained. All the gallantry and courage 
and determination to fight to their very 
stumps will not enable undisciplined men 
to meet disciplined men, any more than an 
undisciplined army can meet a disciplined 
army. 
ApmiraL WALCOTT: I do not want 
them all efficient ; 1 calculate there would 
be 30,000 men versed in gunnery, and I 
should only want men to work the guns 
and use the ropes of the ship. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it was presumed 
that one-third of the seamen in the mer- 
chant service were always in this coun- 
try. In such a dreadful emergency as in- 
vasion there would be no difficulty whatever 
in finding sufficient men at a moment’s 
notice to man the fleet. With regard to 
the Vote before the Committee, he wished 
the noble Lord would fix a day when the 
important question of manning the navy 
could be fully discussed. 

Sirk CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
doubted that men would be found in an 
emergency so readily as was presumed by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland. In the 
Russian war seamen in the merchant ser- 
vice did not come forward in any numbers. 
From October, 1853, to December, 1854, 
only 153, and in the year 1855 only 258 
men entered. He had been abused for 
speaking the truth, but he would maintain 
that there never was a British fleet sent to 
sea so infamously manned as the fleet he 
commanded in the Baltic. There were 
men in it who had never been aloft in their 
lives. He gave the word’ to anchor ina 
not very heavy gale of wind and the sails 
were not furled until four in the morning. 
If it had come on to blow they would not 
have been furled at all. He hoped the 
Admiralty, in case of another war, would 
not man the navy as they manned his fleet, 
with all the tinkers, tailors, butcher-boys, 
and cabmen they could pick up out of the 
streets of London. He was accused of 
alarming the country. Ile admitted that 
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he wanted to alarm the country. Let ths 
Admiralty give their Admirals men to 
command, and not men they were ashamed 
of. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(3.) £41,358, Scientifie Departments. 

(4.) £103,089, Naval Establishments 


at Home. 
(5.) £20,083, Naval Establishments 


Abroad. 

(6.) £1,077,782, Wages to Artificers, 
Labourers, and others, Naval Establish- 
ments at Home. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he believed that 
the Committee on Dockyard Expenditure 
had completed their Report, in which, 
with one exception they had been unani- 
mous. He wished to ask the noble Lord 
when that Report would be presented to 
the House, and what was the reason it had 
not been laid upon the table as soon as it 
had been made to the Admiralty. He be- 
lieved it had been signed and sent in some 
time ago. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he was 
as anxious to lay this Report upon the 
table as the hon. Member could be to see 
it. True it was the Report was given in, 
but it was not yet printed, or, to speak 
more accurately, it was not yet corrected. 
It was usual to give these Reports to the 
Members of the Committees in order that 
they might make the necessary corrections. 
This process was not yet completed, but 
when the Report was so corrected it would 
be brought to the Admiralty. His impres- 
sion was that the Board of Admiralty would 
consider it fair to allow the heads of some 
of the principal departments who might be 
desirous to make some remarks upon the 
Report to do so. He believed that the 
Surveyor of the Navy and one or two other 
officers of departments wished to offer some 
observations on some of the details of that 
Report. The same thing was done on the 
report upon steam engines, when the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) gave 
an opportunity to the heads of departments 
to add some observations to the Report. 
As soon as these reports were made the 
Report of the Dockyard Commission would 
be laid upon the table. 

Mr. LINDSAY was afraid it would 
be the object of certain parties to keep 
this Report back as long as possible, so 
that the House might not have it this 
Session. He trusted the noble Lord would 
see that there was no unnecessary delay in 
presenting the Report. It was very de- 
sirable the House should see it at once. 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON wished to 
have some explanation relative to the in- 
crease of £100,000 on this Vote over the 
Estimate of the late Government. He 
announced that the late Government de- 
termined to add from 1,300 to 1,400 ship. 
wrights to the Royal dockyards, and they 
took a sufficient grant of money to employ 
them for six months—namely, until next 
October. That was done upon the recom- 
mendation of the Surveyor of the Navy, 
who thought in the month of May that if 
these additional hands were employed for 
six months all the paddlewheel frigates 
might be repaired, and the steam reserve 
might be brought into that state in which 
the vessels might be put into commission. 
In addition to these repairs he had hoped 
that by adding these 1,300 men to the 
dockyards they would be able to convert 
two more line-of-battle ships, making 17 
line-of-battle ships, instead of the 15 he 
had promised. He trusted that in deciding 
to double the Vote for these men the Go- 
vernment had consulted the Surveyor of 
the Navy. He hoped, also, that the noble 
Lord had himself looked into the matter, 
and had satisfied himself that the public 
service required the additional outlay. It 
was well to be on the safe side, and if the 
matter were even doubtful he would not 
oppose the grant. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET thought 
there must have been a misunderstanding 
between the right hon. Baronet and the 
Surveyor of the Navy on this point. The 
explanation given by the Surveyor of the 
Navy—and he was sure he would not 
state what he did not believe—was, that 
when the right hon. Baronet rs an 
increase in the dockyards, and in the be- 
ginning of May last asked him what num- 
ber of men should be taken on in order to 
carry out certain works, he did not con- 
template that these men would be dis- 
charged at the end of six months. There 
might have been a misunderstanding, but 
the Surveyor of the Navy stated that from 
the first moment the subject was mention- 
ed to him he thought it was absolutely 
necessary that the men should be taken 
on until the end of the financial year. He 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would think 
that the Admiralty had looked narrowly 
into the matter before they proposed the 
Vote. 

Mr. CORRY said, his recollection was 
that the Surveyor was asked what number 
of men would be necessary to complete 
certain works in six months, and his an- 
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swer was given in reference to that ques- 
tion. He was glad, however, that these 
men were to be kept on, for he thought 
no exertions should be spared to place the 
navy in a state of efficiency. There was, 
however, considerable difficulty in procur- 
ing the necessary timber, and he regretted 
that this want of timber imposed a limit 
to the efforts which could be made in the 
yards. At the commencement of the year 
there were 70,000 loads in store; while 
the quantity which it was estimated would 
be used was 60,000, instead of 35,000 
loads in the previous year. After drawing 
upon every market in the world, all the 
supply they could look for was 53,000 
loads; so that the shipwrights whom the 
late Admiralty proposed to enter for the 
year would have used 7,000 more loads of 
timber than could be obtained for the 
supply of the dockyards. He wished to 
know how this difficulty was to be met ? 
Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, this 
was a very serious question. Having had 
something to do with the supply of timber 
for Indian railways, he knew there was 
very great difficulty in obtaining timber 
for any purpose where scantling was re- 
quired; and he would recommend that 


some of the unemployed artificers in the 
navy should be sent to the different ports 
on the African and Australian coasts, where 
vast and unexplored forests existed, for the 


purpose of procuring a supply. Every 
year the quantity of suitable timber was 
becoming less and less, and the subject 
was one which the Admiralty would do well 
to grapple with at once. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that although 
with all the predilections of an old soldier, 
he looked upon the navy as the natural 
defence of this country, and was willing 
to contribute what was necessary towards 
rendering it equal, not to the navy of one 
Power alone, but of all other Powers com- 
bined. He thought, however, that the re- 
sults ought to be commensurate with the 
means employed—that was, to the money 
voted by the House—but when he looked 
at the enormous sums of money expended 
in our dockyards this did not seem to be 
the case. Since 1835 the Estimates had 
inereased 200 per cent, having risen from 
£4,200,000 to £12,600,000 in the present 
year, and it might therefore be supposed 
that since that time we had three times 
the number of ships and of men. Nothing 
of the sort. Last year in the dockyards 
10,850 workmen were employed, and among 
them 4,000 shipwrights. The noble Lord 
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had stated that 1,000 shipwrights could 
build eight ships of 1,000 tons per annum ; 
and according to this calculation, there- 
fore, thirty-two such ships should have been 
built; whereas only 19,159 tons of ship- 
ping had really been built, the cost of 
which he calculated to be £50 9s. per ton, 
supposing all the men to be employed on 
new work. Allowing, however, that three- 
fourths of the men had been employed in 
repairs, the vessels turned out would still 
have cost £12 7s. 3d. per ton. Now, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Lindsay) had pointed out 
that ships built in private yards cost only 
£2 10s, or £2 15s. per ton, and if such 
magnificent vessels as those of Mr. Green, 
who had a navy of his own, could be con- 
structed at this rate, there must surely be 
something lamentably wrong in our dock- 
yard expenditure. The noble Lord thought 
we should next year produce 46,284 tons 
of shipping, but even that amount of ton- 
nage, according to the increased Estimates, 
would cost £33 a ton, or, with only one 
fourth of the hands in the yards employed 
on building, about £8 5s. per ton—an ex- 
penditure infinitely greater than that in- 
curred in the most extravagant private 
yards. Under these circumstances, he 
could not but congratulate the country 
upon the thorough reform in our dockyards 
which had been promised by the noble 
Lord. With regard to gunboats, he would 
ask the noble Lord whether his attention 
had been called to a letter written by Mr. 
Laird, of Liverpool, who suggested that 
there were in the Mersey many steamboats 
adapted to carry a heavy gun, and that by 
a small annual allowance and an arrange- 
ment with the owners these boats might be 
made available for gunboats. This seemed 
a valuable suggestion, and the same rule 
would apply to all the large rivers in the 
kingdom, so that means of defence could 
thus be afforded without the enormous out- 
lay which would otherwise be necessary. 
He would suggest also that in each dock. 
yard there should be a scientific head to 
direct operations. No doubt the master 
shipwright was a man of practical experi- 
ence and good sense, but what was wanted 
was a man of sound mathematical know- 
ledge, acquainted with the dynamics of 
shipbuilding, and grievous errors, opposed 
to acknowledged principles, might thus be 
avoided. 

In reply to Mr. Wiitiams, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
dockyard battalions had been abolished by 
the Government which succeeded the first 
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Administration of Lord De by, and, in his 
opinion, very properly, inasmuch as the 
full services of the men were iequired as 
shipwrights. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE called 
the attention of the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty to the case of the seamen riggers, 
who, he said, had very hazardous and im- 
portant duties to perform, while the wages 
of each were not more than 19s. 6d. per 
week, That amount of remuneration he 
regarded as inadequate, especially when 
compared with that which other naval 
artificers received, and he therefore trusted 
the Government would take the expediency 
of increasing the pay of those men into 
their consideration. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT concurred in the 
testimony given by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth in behalf of the Seamen Rig- 
gers and pronounced them to be a most va- 
luable and meritorious class of men, and he 
ventured the recommendation to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty that the Board would 
take their Memorial into consideration. 

After a few words from Mr. W. Martin, 

Voie agreed to; also, 

(7.) £39,330, Wages to Au.ificers, La- 
bourers, and others, Naval Establishments 
Abroad. 

(8.) £2,117,130, Naval Stores. 

Mr. LINDSAY took occasion to quote 
from a published paper facts to the ef- 
fect that the Admiralty anchors had been 
manufactured by the same firm since 1841; 
that the price paid by them for those 
which weighed fifteen tons was at the rate 
of £44 10s. per ton, and for those which 
weighed five tons at the rate of £73 per 
ton, while the market price of anchors 
manufactured by the most eminent firms 
was £20 10s. per ton for anchors of twenty 
tons, and £30 per ton for anchors of five 
tons weight. Now he should like to learn 
from his noble Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether those statements were 
correct, and if so, why such a state of 
things was permitted to exist? Why 
should £73 be paid for what could be ob- 
tained for £30 from most eminent makers? 
He also wanted to know why no notice had 
been taken of the report of the Commission 
appointed seven years ago to inquire into 
the beat description of anchor. They re- 
ported that of all the anchors submitted to 
them the Admiralty anchor was the worst. 
Mr. Trotman offered to submit his anchors, 
weighing 50 ewt., costing £90, to be test- 
ed against anchors of five tons, the con- 
tract value of which was £365. Then, 
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again, in the Supplementary Vote there 
was an estimate for steam engines, the 
charge for which was increasing and there- 
fore an important item. Up to a recent 
period the manufacture of Government 
engines had been confined to one or two 
firms, while there were other firms equally 
eminent willing to make them. He did 
not advocate an indiscriminate acceptance 
of terms ; but there were great establish- 
ments whose offers ought to be entertained. 
He wished to know whether the door had 
been opened at all, so as to permit other 
firms to tender, and, if so, to what extent? 

Mr. RIDLEY drew attention to the 
Report of a Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject of steam coals for the 
Royal navy. Last year, according to in- 
structions issued by the Admiralty, in- 
vestigations were made as to Welsh and 
north country coals. The results were 
various, and Mr. Taplin, of Wovlwich, was 
requested to draw up a new report on the 
subject. He reported, recommending the 
Government to undertake further experi- 
ments independent of all private parties ; 
and he (Mr. Ridley) asked whether the 
Board of Admiralty had acted on the re- 
commendation. The French Government 
had lately been buying coals largely in 
this country. He understood that they 
purchased any coals on the Admiralty list; 
and it was neccessary that that list should 
be drawn up with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy. Another important subject of in- 
vestigation was the consumption of smoke, 
which many experiments had shown to be 
possible, and which had a great bearing 
upon the relative value of different coals. 

Lorp LOVAINE remarked that the con- 
sumption of smoke could be carried out so 
as to effect a considerable saving in the 
quantity of coals, and consequently in the 
expense. Attention, then, ought to be 
paid to the subject. Another matter to 
which he wished to draw the attention of 
the Admiralty was the system of euper- 
heating steam, which promised enormous 
saving. Attention was also required as to 
the best means of coaling vessels in the 
navy. Andon this and other analogous 
points it would be well for the present to 
follow the example of the late Board of 
Admiralty in entrusting the examination of 
different points of doubt to a scientific 
Board. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the question 
raised with regard to anchors was one of 
great importance. It was not a question 
of one person’s anchor over another’s ; but 
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as regarded the best description being ob- 
tained for the navy. A Committee had 
reported in 1852 in favour of six different 
kinds of anchors, all superior to those used 
by the Admiralty—why had no notice been 
taken of the report of that Committee ? 
why had it not been acted on? They 
were now told of a person who offered to 
produce anchors as efficient as the Admi- 
ralty anchors at one-thd the cost, snd 
weighing half the weight ; why had he not 
been allowed a trial, in order to prove 
whether his assertions were correct or not? 
Still he thought it was not right to press 
the noble Lord on a point which concerned 
all the Boards of Admiraliy for the la ¢ 
seven years. He would invite the right 
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hon. Gentlemen the Members fur Droitwich, 
Carlisle, Halifax, and Portsmouth, who bad 
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of the condition of our gunboats, and how 
many of them could be Jaunched at the 
present moment. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON could only 
answer for himself as to wh xt had occurred 
regarding Trotman’s anchors when he was 
at the Admiralty. He, of course, krew 
nothing of the quality of these anchors 
from his own personal knowledge, but on 
consulting practical naval officers the reply 
he received was that they did not in their 
experience find them to answer. He was 
told that Trotman’s anchor, when once it 
could be got to hold, was a good one, but 
that officers could not rely on its taking 
hold. Now, of course, if it did not hold, 
the most valuable quality of an anchor was 
wanting. His hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) 
asked why they had not given Trotman’s 











held office in that time, to give a distinct | anchor a fair trial. In reply, he might 
answer to the question why the Report of! state that one of his last acts before leay- 
the Committee had been disregarded, and|ing the Board of Admiralty was to issue 
why Mr. Trotman’s anchors had not been directions for giving the anchor a further 
at least tried in the navy. trial. With regard to the hon. and gal- 
Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, there lant Admiral’s question about the gun- 
were perfect forests of anchors lying in all , boats which they proposed to build, he had 
the dockyards, and the amount of capital, to state that it was proposed to build 
wasted in them was perfectly incredible. | cighteen, which would be of a much larger 
It would be well to know by whose orde~s| size than the ordinary gunboats, that the 
these anchors were constantly accumulating | latter could only carry their guns along the 
in every port. He also directed attention | coast, whereas these new boats would be 
to the boats lying in Portsmouth dockyard, | able to carry their guns all over the 
which in some tides were wet and in others world. 
dry. Why were these boats left to rot?) Mr. H. A. BRUCE contended that the 
He hoped that some steps would be | system adopted by the Admiralty for pro- 
adopted to take these boats a little higher , curing coal led to their receiving not the 
up out of the water. There was an item | best, but a very inferior description of coal. 
for building gunboats by contract. He be-} The mode was this,—there was a list of a 
lieved there was a great mistake in all the! great many different kinds of coal made 
gunboats built. It was not chiefly gunboats | out, those varying in price to the extent of 
that were wanted for service in the Baltic, 25 per cent. The Admiralty issued an 
but mortar vessels which would throw ‘offer to receive tenders for a supply of 
shells. The only use of gunboats was to! coal, and the persons who made the tender 
protect the mortar vessels. Whether Arm-! were free to supply the Admiralty with any 
strong’s guns were superior to mortars he of these kinds of coal. The tender was 
could not tell ; but he had had experience made, and the Admiralty almost invariably 
of mortars at the siege of Martinique. | got the worst of the coal. He spoke from 
Mortars were collected from every island in, his own knowledge when he said that the 
the West Indies, and the tremendous fort! owners of the best coal never thought of 
there was captured by mortars and mortars tendering to the Admiralty. The large 
alone. Had there been mortars in the steamboat companies obtained the best 
Baltic during the late war, not only Swea-| article, and the owners who supplied them 
borg but Cronstadt would have been anni-; with coal never supplied the Admiralty. 
hilated. If there was war with France it; He would suggest that the Admiralty 
would be with mortars, not with gunboats, , should either reduce the list and strike off 
that they would attack Cherbourg. Before , the inferior quality of coal, or that they 
the report of these Estimates passed he’ should send agents to the coal districts to 
would insist on being told the history of inquire into the nature of the coal, with 
these anchors ; also on receiving an account ' the view of getting the very best article, 
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as the Peninsular and Oriental and «ther 
large companies did. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, lhe had on a 
former occasion asked the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
why the Report of the Committee of 1852. 
had not been adopted, and the answer was | 
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great difficulty in dealing. He professed 
to be a naval reformer, and he was for re- 
form in every case in which it was con- 


sistent with efficiency ; but wherever the 


best anchor could be obtained he would 
never be disposed to object to its cost if 
it were really serviceable. There was, 


that the report of a body of naval officers however, the greatest difference of opinion 
was at variance with the Report of the among naval men with respect to anchors, 
Committee, and was unfavourable to Trot- | and if they saw fifteen or sixteen ships of 
man’s anchors. Now, great injustice would | war in a line the probability was that 
be done to Mr. Trotman if such a state-|as many different descriptions of anchors 
ment remained uncorrected, and he there-' would be used. Captains of ships of war 
fore felt it right to say that there had been | were allowed great latitude in the choice 
no report unfavourable to Trotman’s an-! of anchors, and there were various and 
chors from any officer in Her Majesty’s | very opposite opinions with regard to the 
service. His noble Friend the Secretary | merits of Trotman’s anchors. He could 
to the Admiralty (Lord Clarence Paget) | not say that he approved them himself, 
shook his head, but the Report applied to | but he was ready to promise that Mr. Trot- 
Porter’s, and not to Trotman’s anchors.|man, as well as other invertors, should 
He had perused all the reports which had have fair play. He had beeu asked whe- 
been presented to the Admiralty up to this | ther there was to be any alteration in the 


time last year, and he could state that 
none of them were unfavourable to Mr. 
Trotman. He still wished that some better 
information were afforded to the House as 
to why the Report of 1852 had not been 
acted upon, and why Mr. Trotman was re- 
fused the trial for which he asked. With 
regard to the new gunboats, he hoped they 
would be perfectly efficient craft, and that 
they would not come within the grasp of 
the right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir 
Charles Wood), whose mode of dealing 
with vessels of that class did not seem, 
from the discussions which took place last 
year, to have been attended with very for- 
tunate results. 

Mr. CLAY was glad that the Admiralty 
were disposed to give Trotman’s anchors 
a further trial, but this was a question 
between the Admiralty anchor and the 
six other descriptions of anchors, and he 
thought the House ought to know whether 
the same defect which was attributed to 
Trotman’s anchor was attributed to all the 
others. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT hoped the atten- 
tion of the Government would be directed 
to the number of vessels of war in ordinary 
at Hamoaze, in the Medway, and at Ports- 
mouth, which were decreasing in value day 
by day, and which it would require great 
expenditure to render serviceable. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET feared that 
he could not give a very satisfactory an- 
swer to some of the questions which had 
been put to him. The subject of anchors 





was one with which the Admiralty had 
Mr. H. A. Bruce 


navy contracts for coals used for steam 
engines ashore or afloat. At the present 
moment the subject was undergoing a 
thorough investigation at Woolwich. If 
the question were merely whether, as a 
matter of simple economy, north country 
coal or Welsh coal should be used, it 
would admit of easy adjustment; but a 
great number of collateral questions were 
involved. Experiments were in progress 
with regard to the super-heating of steam 
and the consumption of smoke, but it was 
of course desirable that these objects should 
be accomplished with the utmost possible 
economy. One third of the supply of coal 
for the navy, which was chiefly consumed 
at Sheerness and Woolwich, was obtained 
from the north, while the remaining two- 
thirds were obtained from Wales, and were 
used principally at Devonport and on the 
southern const ; but if it should be found 
that north country coal was equally ser- 
viceable it would, no doubt, be used ina 
much larger proportion. The hon. Gentle- 
man took an extreme view of the cost of 
navy engines over those used by private 
firms. It was true that the engines for 
men-of-war cost more than those for mer- 
chant ships, but there were a variety of 
reasons for this with which he need not 
trouble the Committee, and a Select Com- 
mittee which sat upon this subject report- 
ed that there was no reason for supposing 
that the Government had paid a higher 
price for engines and boilers than private 
individuals. 


Mr. CORRY said, that Trotman’s and 
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Porter’s anchors were identical in prin- 
ciple; and as a proof of the efficacy of 
the Admiralty anchor, reminded the Com- 
mittee of what occurred at Balaklava, 
where, when the Prince went down and 
twenty-two merchant vessels were lost, not 
one of the vessels of war went ashore, 

Mr. BENTINCK regretted that the 
hon. Gentleman, like his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Droitwich, had fallen into 
the mistake of confounding Trotman’s with 
Porter’s anchor as being the same in prin- 
ciple. Mr. Trotman himself protested 
against it as an injustice, for it was not 
the same in principle, and it was admitted 
by the Admiralty to be 35 per cent better 
in the efficacy of its hold. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE express- 
ed his approval of the gunboats which had 
been built by contract. Some time ago he 
visited Haslar, where he found the greater 
part of the old gunboats under repair, and 
he exhibited some fragments from their 
bottoms, which showed the injury they had 
sustained from being alternately wet and 
dry. Their launching depended upon the 
longest and finest screw of the sort which 
had ever been constructed, and if anything 
happened to it they could not be got to sea. 
He had been of the same opinion as the 
hon. Member for Sunderland with regard 
to the cost of machinery for the navy, until 
he read the Report of the Committee on 
marine engines and boilers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman read a copious extract from the Re- 
port of the Committee, showing that the 
mistakes which had in former times been 
committed with respect to naval machinery 
had been discovered and remedied. 

Vote agreed to. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, — 

“That a sum, not exceeding £467,411, be 
granted to Her Majesty, tocomplete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the charge of New Works, Im- 
provements, and Repairs, in the Naval Establish- 
ments, which will come in course of payment 
ong the year ending on the 31st day of March, 

860.’" 


Mr. KINNAIRD called attention to 
an item of £50,000 for the purchase of 
& site for coal stores at the head of the 
great harbour at Malta. In 1858 a sum 
of £23,000 was proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Halifax (Sir 
Charles Wood) for the purchase of this very 
property, having fifteen or sixteen tene- 
ments upon it, and that amount was then 
regarded as a very liberal estimate of its 
value. The exorbitant feature was certain 
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stores erected by a person named Caso- 
lani, Bishop of Mauricastro, and son of 
the late collector of land revenue. These 
were estimated at £15,000. The last va- 
luer, who was official, estimated them at 
£25,841, adding £5,168 for jus luendi. Ca- 
solani came to England on the business, and 
made a very modest demand of £123,000, 
which the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington) afterwards cut 
down to £50,000. Mr. Victor Houlton 
being called in to fix a price, instead of 
the naval authorities, named £60,000 for 
Casolani. If a Committee of Inquiry into 
this matter were granted, it would be proved 
that this was one of the most monstrous 
extortions ever practised upon a credulous 
Government. The charge in the present 
Estimate was double the amount fixed 
upon in 1858. Correspondence that he 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had had on the subject 
with persons resident at Malta, convinced 
him that the country had been imposed 
upon in this business to the extent of 
£25,000. He would ask, was there not, 
among the archives of the Admiralty, o 
protest against these exactions on the part 
of the naval authorities of the island? and 
he would appeal to the noble Lord, as a 
naval reformer, whether the interests of 
this country had been sufficiently watched 
when so monstrous a price had been given 
for this property. It was by transactions 
of this kind that the Estimates were in- 
ordinately swelled. He wished also to ask, 
whether there was not some talk of an ex- 
penditure of £200,000 for enlarging the 
port of Valetta, to meet the wants of the 
Royal Navy, and at the same time to en- 
large the commercial port: but in which 
it is to be feared an inordinate demand will 
be made on the Imperial exchequer, unless 
the expenditure is fixed and limited in the 
same manner as the island proportion has 
been fixed by the Council of Government 
of Malta. This was a point of great im- 
portance: or the consequence would be 
that instead of £100,000 the Government 
would find themselves committed to meet 
an expenditure of three to four hundred 
thousand pounds. He must caution the 
noble Lord against sanctioning any such 
charge upon the Imperial resources. Ob- 
jecting so strongly as he did to the item to 
which he had referred, he had no alterna- 
tive but now to move the omission from the 
Vote of the sum of £50,000 for the pur- 
chase of this property at Malta. The House 
should distinctly understand that the ori- 
ginal vote taken by Sir Charles Wood was 
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for this property inclusive, with some fif- 
teen or sixteen tenements attached to it. 
Now £50,000 was about to be paid for one 
of these tenements only, whose real ascer- 
tained cost was £15,000 only. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, — 


“ That the item of £50,000 for the purchase of 
property on the Great Harbour at Malta be omit- 
ted from the proposed Vote.” 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON wished, as 
far as he was concerned, to deal with this 
question with perfect frankness. He could 
now only repeat what he told the House in 
the month of March, when he had to move 
a Supplementary Estimate, that it was 
quite an accidental circumstance that this 
item came before Parliament in the Esti- 
mates for the present year. The House 
ought to understand, especially after the 
Amendment moved by his hon. Friend, 
that this was only a re-vote. He had never 
been at Malta, and therefore was not ac- 
quainted with the land in question; but 
the decided opinion of all the naval officers 
with whom he had communication, includ- 
ing Sir Richard Dundas, now the senior 
Lord of the Admiralty, was, that it was 
absolutely necessary for the public service 
that it should be in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. The House could not make a 
greater mistake than to repudiate the bar- 
gain. In the Estimates of 1858, framed 
by the right hon, Gentleman opposite (Sir 
C. Wood), there was a Vote of £23,000 
for the purchase of the land; but that was 
a purely conjectural Estimate, for the Go- 
vernment valuator at Malta valued the pro- 
perty at £31,000, while the owner thought 
it was worth £120,000. Subsequently, 
however, he agreed to split the difference, 
and take £76,000 for the land, which the 
Colonial Secretary at Malta valued at 
£60,000. Under these circumstances the 
late Government offered £50,000, and as 
the proprietor was willing to accept that 
sum, the Admiralty should be authorized 
to complete the bargain at once. 

Mr. WHITBREAD, seeing that the 
land was necessary for public purposes, 
and that the good faith of the House was 
pledged to some extent, hoped the Vote 
would be agreed to. 

Mr. KINNAIRD congratulated the hon. 
Gentleman on so quickly assuming the Go- 
vernment tone in defending a job. The 
fact was Signor Casolani paid only £15,000 
for this land, for which £50,000 had been 
offered by the Government. This remind- 


Mr, Kinnaird 
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ed him of the English chapel in Paris, 
which Lord Cowley agreed to buy, but the 
House of Commons repudiated the bargain, 
and the country was thereby rid of a bur- 
den. Was it not the fact that the Admi- 
ralty authorities at Malta had protested 
against this purchase ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not tell all the original details of this 
affair. He himself knew Malta well; he 
could say this land would be very useful, 
but he did also think that they were to pay 
a great deal too much for it. He was 
afraid, however, that if Government did 
not buy it, there would be no subscription 
to buy it, as in the case of the chapel 
alluded to. Moreover, the good faith of 
the country was pledged to the prrchase. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the land sl:ould be 
purchased. It was very important to have 
the harbour of Malta placed in the best 
possible military state. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that Parliament had assent. to the pur- 
chase of land at Malta at a price of £50,000, 
and to repudiate the Vote now would be to 
present the sight of one Parliament undoing 
the act of another. 

Mr. MAGUIRE complained, that of 
£11,000,000 voted for the Navy Estimates 
a trifle only was spent in Ireland, in viola- 
tion of repeated pledges from various Go- 
vernments that Ireland should have a fair 
share in the public expenditure. The hon. 
and learned Member proceeded to call the 
attention of the Government to the capa- 
bilities of Cork Harbour. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
Chairman do report progress,”’ (Mr. Had- 
field) put and negatived. 

(10.) £45,000, Medicines, and Medical 
Stores. 

(11.) 52,221, Naval Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,’’ (4dr. Lindsay) put, and nega- 
tived. 

Vote agreed to. 


Navy Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £368,311, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge of Half-pay and Retirement 
to Officers of the Navy and Royal Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1860.” 
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Sir CHARLES NAPIER complained 
of a plan, which he said had been drawn 
up by the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
but without the approval of the other 
Lords, for disposing of old naval officers. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
question alluded to by the hon. and gallant 
Admiral was one of the most difficult ques- 
tions connected with the whole interests of 
the naval service, and he suggested that 
that was not an hour (twenty minutes past 
twelve) at which the Committee should 
enter upon its discussion. He entirely 
protested against the plan alluded to being 
discussed in the House of Commons. It 
was perfectly true that he did prepare a 
plan which, if he had remained in office, 
he should certainly have endeavoured to 
earry into effect. But that plan was not 
shown to any one except in confidence, and 
it was never finally adopted or promulgated. 
He therefore must protest against the right 
of the gallant Admiral to come down to 
the House of Commons and pretend to 
give a description of what he had no right 
to know anything. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: The plan 
was not communicated to me in confidence. 
It was mentioned to several officers by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, who gave 


the plan to them, and I think that as it 
was shown to me, and my opinion was 
asked upon it, and my name signed toa 
petition to the Queen against its adoption, 
I was at perfect liberty to mention it in 


this House. I tell the right hon. Baronet 
that I do not believe he could have put 
that plan in force. It was entirely object- 
ed to by his own Board. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
and gallant Admiral has taken a most ir- 
regular and disorderly course. His last 
statement is not correct. The whole of 
the Board of Admiralty were not opposed 
to that plan ; but I deny the right of the 
hon. and gallant Admiral to bring on a dis- 
cussion in this House of a paper that was 
never finally adopted. I never did show 
that plan to any one except in confidence. 
I do not deny that some one may have 
given him a copy of it; but I tell him, 
that inasmuch as it bore the word “ confi- 
dential ’’ at the head of it, he had no right 
to make a public use of it. I could give 
no better proof of the unfairness, injustice, 
and impropriety of his making a public use 
of it than by telling him that one of the 
last things I did before leaving the Admi- 
ralty was to draw up a modification of that 


paper. 
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Sir CHARLES NAPIER: I beg to 
deny that it was a confidential paper. It 
was no such thing. It was shown to the 
whole of the Admirals resident in London, 
who signed a petition to Her Majesty 
against it. Now, if that ean be called a 
confidential paper I do not know what con- 
fidential papers are. The civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, I believe, said very little about 
the plan. I believe the Dovor Lord did 
not make any great objection to it; but all 
the old sailors who were on the Board did 
object to it. 

Mr. LINDSAY: I was one of the 
number that received this document. It 
was printed, and had not been revised. It 
was marked in the corner of it ‘‘ Confi- 
dential.” Seeing it thus marked I cer- 
tainly would never think of naming its 
contents out of this House, much less in 
this House. It was with the view of that 
plan being fully discussed on a future 
evening, at a more suitable hour, that I 
moved that the Chairman should report 
progress. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER: My hon. 
Friend may have supposed that this was a 
confidential paper, but I put it to the House 
whether a paper that has been shown to all 
the old Admirals residing in London, and 
with respect to which a petition to the 
Queen has been signed, can be called a 
confidential paper or not. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Resolution to be reported this day (Tues- 
day): Committee to sit again on Wednes- 


day. 


POOR LAW BOARD (PAYMENT OF DEBTS) 
BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr. GILPIN, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said the Bill had been 
introduced to correct a difficulty which had 
been introduced to correct a difficulty which 
had arisen in consequence of a decision by 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and to 
enable the Board of Guardians of the City 
of London Union to clear themselves from 
debts which they had properly and right- 
fully incurred. 

Mr. WALTER said, that although that 
portion of the Bill which required the set- 
| tlement of debts by Boards of Guardians 
| within twelve months might be unobjec- 
| tionable, the second clause was of a differ- 
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ent character, as it had a purely retrospec- ; dal in future, provided that all debts should 
tive action and enabled the guardians to in future be paid in twelve months, with 
pay any debts incurred within six years power to the Poor Law Board to further 
previously. The House would recollect! extend the period six months. But the 
that in the month of March a similar Bill | second clause provided for the retrospective 
was introduced in order to enable the | payment of all debts which might have 
Board of Guardians of the City of London | been incurred by Boards of Guardians with- 
Union to collect rates for the payment of |in six years, being a clause to set aside 


| 


accumulated arrears of six years through- 
out that union. The House came to a 
right conclusion, and rejected the Bill by 
a considerable majority. He considered 
this was an attempt to smuggle through 
the House the very objectionable project 
which was defeated upon that occasion. 
It was almost too late an hour to enter into 
a discussion, but unless the Government 
were prepared to withdraw the second 
clause he should be obliged to move the 
rejection of the Bill and take a division 
upon it. The House would recollect that 
about two years ago two persons, one the 
clerk to the Board of Guardians of the 
City of London Union, and the other the 
collector of nine parishes in that union, 
disappeared with very large sums of which 
they had defrauded the union. Those per- 
sons had held their respective offices for a 
long period of years, and during that time, 
owing to the neglect in a great measure of 
the Board, and of the Poor Law Auditors, 
had contrived to swindle the parishes of 
sums amounting to £23,000. Among 
the creditors, the bankers, Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Co., figured, he believed, to 
the extent of £4,000. Large sums were 
also owing to butchers, bakers, and others 
who had contracted to supply the union, 
and who were left unpaid for the goods 
they had supplied. The question for the 
House to consider was whether the rate- 
payers having been legally assessed pro- 
spectively, according to the spirit of the 
law, having paid their rates, and having 
obtained regular receipts, could be called 
upon again to make good what these 
swindlers had obtained, by an ex post facto 
law. He believed such a thing was unpre- 
cedented. There had been a Motion be- 
fore the Court of Queen’s Bench to compel 
payment, and the decision of that Court, 
which was in favour of the Board, was 
appealed from to the Exchequer Chamber. 
The Exchequer Chamber reversed the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench, and this 
Bill was brought in to upset the decision 
of the Exchequer Chamber, and to do by 
enactment what the Court had refused as 
contrary to the existing law. The first 
clause, which was to prevent similar sean- 


Mr. Walter 





the judgment of the Exchequer Chamber, 
and to reverse the policy of the law which 
required the collection of poor-rates to be 
prospective and not retrospective. He 
would not trouble the House by going into 
a discussion, but he believed the second 
clause so improper that he should vote 
against it. He would move that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day three 
months,” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he assumed to himself whatever faults 
there were in the Bill, as he believed it 
was identical with one which he introduced 
when President of the Poor Law Board. 
Notwithstanding the hard words of the 
hon. Gentleman, he believed he should be 
able to show that the Bill was founded on 
equity. The ordinary understanding with 
regard to Boards of Guardians had always 
been that current expenses should be met 
by current rates. Boards of Guardians 
were trusted by their tradesmen like pri- 
vate gentlemen. There had never been a 
question until two years ago but that ex- 
penses fairly incurred by Boards of Guar- 
dians might be met by their raising rates 
for the purpose. About a year and a half 
ago the question was first raised, and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench were of opinion 
that the law would permit Boards of Guard- 
ians to pay retrospective accounts. Ap- 
peal was made to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, and the Exchequer Chamber re- 
versed the decisions of the Queen’s Bench, 
and determined that it was not competent 
for Boards of Guardians to pay any ex- 
penses by means of rates which were levied 
after the debts had been incurred. They 
laid it down so strictly, he believed, that if 
a debt were incurred on Christmas Day it 
was not competent for the Board of Guard- 
ians to pay it by means of a rate made on 
the 4th of January. It was therefore ille- 
gal for them to pay by any other mode 
than ready money, and he believed the 
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whole of the Boards of Guardians in the 
kingdom had been acting at variance with 
that decision. That being the state of the 
case, it was proposed to fix a reasonable 
limit ; and by the first clause, to which ke 
understood the hon. Member for Berkshire 
did not object, twelve months was fixed as 
such reasonable time ; with the addition of 
six months to be allowed by the Poor Law 
Board in such exceptional cases, as the death 
of the tradesman or creditor and the ina- 
bility of his representatives sooner to send 
in the account. An hon. Friend of his 
would propose to reduce the ordinary term 
to six months, and if the power of the Poor 
Law Board were extended so as to allow 
twelve months in addition, he saw no objec- 
tion to that alteration. The second clause 
was that to which the hon. Member took 
objection. The Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber refused to allow Boards of Gardians 
the power of paying retrospectively, and, 
of course, therefore refused to the City of 
London Board power to pay debts incurred 
under the circumstances to which the hon. 
Member had referred. The guardians came 
to him and said, ‘* We are unanimously of 
opinion that our just debts ought to be 
paid ; but it is contended that those pa- 
rishes only ought to be muleted in whose 
behalf the particular collector had been em- 
ployed.”’ He found, however, that no such 
distinction could be drawn, for, though the 
collector had been appointed by a few, he 
had been accepted by the whole body of pa- 
rishes ; but he told the guardians that they 
must carry the case to the House of Lords. 
They refused, however, in consequence of 
the expense, and brought in a private Bill, 
which was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons. In his opinion, it was fair and just 
that the constituents of the Board of Guard- 
ians should be called upon now by means 
of a rate collected through the whole of 
the parishes to repay the sum which was 
justlydue from the Board. It might be said 
that the second clause proposed to accom- 
plish by a public Bill that which the House 
had refused to do by a private Bill. There 
was really, however, a considerable dis- 
tinction between the two cases; for the 
private Bill introduced a particular mode of 
raising this money, which was not to be 
levied from all the parishes equally, but by 
a special local arrangement. 

Mr. HENLEY moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would be neces- 
sary for the Poor Law Board to consider 
the manner in which this Bill was drawn. 
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The measure must be entirely remodelled 
if it was to receive the assent of the 
House. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that consi- 
dering the advanced period of the Session, 
he should have thought it more convenient 
to accede to the second reading now, and 
then to discuss the clauses in Committee. 
The Bill consisted of two parts, which had 
grown out of one decision. Various frauds 
were committed in the City of London 
Union, the effect of which was that the 
creditors of that and other unions were de- 
frauded of their just debts. In conse- 
quence of that defalcation, orders were 
made by the Board of Guardians for the 
payment of rates to supply the deficiency. 
The legality of these orders was contested, 
but the Queen’s Bench decided in their 
favour. The matter was then brought be- 
fore the Exchequer Chamber, where a de- 
cision was given virtually establishing the 
principle that Boards of Guardians could not 
take a single day’s credit. This was a 
princip'e which had never hitherto been 
acted upon by the Poor Law authorities 
of this country, either before or since the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Tradesmen who had dealt with these 
Boards had always given credit. The 
main object of the Bill, therefore, was to 
legalize what had always been the practice 
in such cases. He did not wish now to 
discuss whether a year was too long or too 
short a period, but he could not help think- 
ing that the first clause of the Bill confer- 
red upon Boards of Guardians not only a 
reasonable but a necessary power, or other- 
wise a principle would be established in 
their case which existed with respect to no 
other municipal body. For the reasons 
which he had stated, he thought there 
could be no doubt that it was necessary 
the first clause of the Bill should, in sub- 
stance, be passed intoa law. The second 
clause related mainly to the City of Lon- 
don, in whose case it was evident loss must 
be incurred by some one; and, as it was 
mainly through the neglect of the guardians 
that the frauds in question had been com- 
mitted, it was, he thought, but fair to ask 
by whom those guardians had been elect- 
ed. There was no doubt that they were 
elected by the ratepayers; and it there- 
fore seemed to him that the loss which 
had been occasioned would fall more equit- 
ably on those ratepayers than on the trades- 
men, who trusted the guardians in accord- 
ance with a practice which was at the time 
when the credit was given almost univer- 
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sal. It might be, he admitted, a hardship 
to make the operation of the clause extend 
back over a period of six years, but then 
he did not mean to contend that it was not 
in that respect susceptible of amendment. 
Paying regard to the principle of the Bill, 
however, he thought the House ought at 
once to assent to its being read a second 
time. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE would support the 
Motion for the Adjournment. He thought 
the arguments of the Home Secretary were 
the most extraordinary he had ever heard. 
The right hon. Gentleman advocated the 
Bill for the purpose of upsetting the deci- 
sion of the Court of Exchequer Cha:nber, 
although that decision only recognized what 
had been the universal practice and sett'ed 
law. All Boards of Guardians were bound 
at the beginning of each year to make a 
rate to meet all their probable expenses, 
and had no right to take credit. The 
hardship on the tradesmen in this case was 
not so great, as they must have known the 
risk which they incurred when they intrusted 
the Board of Guardians beyond their term 
of office. They had not, besides, sent in 
their bills in proper time, and therefore 
they had not been subjected to that hard- 
ship which might at the first blush appear 
to have been the case. He, therefore, saw 
no reason why an alteration in the law 
should be introduced, or why a decision 
which had been come to by the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, after due deliberation, 
should be upset. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
64: Majority 20. 

Mr. HENLEY would not again move 
the Adjournment if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would undertake to bring on the dis- 
cussion on going into Committee at a rea- 
sonable hour. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS would do his 
best, but he must remind the House that 
as every Government night would be de. 
voted to Supply, he would have some diffi- 
culty unless a morning sitting were ap- 
pointed. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 60 ; Noes 
43: Majority 17. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2° and committed for Thursday. 


Tlouse adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


Sir George Lewis 
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Treaty of Peace. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1859. 


Mixorzs.] Pusiic Bri1s.—Divorce Court ; Clerk 
of the Council; Covvt of Probate, dc., (Ac- 
quisition of Site). 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE TREATY 
OF PEACE. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Seeing the noble 
Earl the head of the Government in this 
House in his place, I wish to take the 
earliest opportunity of asking whether the 
blessed news is true that Her Majesty’s 
Government have received information to- 
day that preliminaries of peace have been 
signed between the Emperors of France 
and Austria ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that his 
noble Friend the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs would make a statement on 
the subject in a few minutes, when the 
House was fuller. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE: In answer to 
the Question of my noble and learned 
Friend, I have to communicate to the 
House the important information, which 
has been received by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, that peace has been signed be- 
tween the Emperor of the French and the 
Emperor of Austria. It will be satisfae- 
tory to the House if I read the following 
telegram, which has this day been received 
from our Ambassador at Paris :— 

“ Paris, Tuesday, 2 p.m. 


“ The following telegram has been received :— 
**¢Valleggio, July 11, 


“¢ The Emperor to the Empress. 

“«Prace is signed between the Emperor of 
Austria and me. 

“ ¢ The bases of the peace are— 

“ ¢Ttalian Confederation under the honorary 
Presidency of the Pope. 

«“ «The Empecor of Austria cedes his rights to 
Lombardy to the Emperor of the French, who 
transfers them to the King of Sardinia, 

“ ¢ The Emperor of Austria preserves Venetia, 
but she will form an integral part of the Italian 
Confederation. 

“ ¢ Ge reral amnesty. 


Lorp BROUGHAM: I am rejoiced 
that the cruel slaughter which has now 
been going on for some time in the south 
of Europe, and for which they who caused 
the war are responsible, has ceased. Whe- 
ther we shall have any difficulty in con- 
sidering the terms of the peace is another 
thing. Enough for the present that preli- 
minaries of peace have been signed and 
that the slaughter has ceased. 
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Lorp LYNDHURST: Did I understand 
the noble Lord to use the words ‘ hono- 
rary Presidency of the Pope ?”’ 

Lorp WODEHOUSE: Yes, the words 
are ‘‘ honorary Presidency.” 


DEBT OF NEW SOUTH WALES AND 
QUEENSLAND.—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will, during the 

resent Session, introduce any measure for 
the Partition of the Debt of the Colonies 
of New South Wales and Queensland. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said that 
the debt in question amounted to between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000, and had 
been contracted by these two colonies be- 
fore their separation, for the joint pur- 
poses, to some extent, of both. Recog- 
nizing the course which had been proposed 
by his predecessor, he had not come en- 
tirely to the same conclusions. His pre- 
decessor had determined on the introduc- 
tion of a Bill in the Imperial Legislature 
for settling the question. He (the Duke 
of Newcastle) proposed, on the other hand, 
to remit the question to the colonies them- 
selves for settlement. Instructions had 
been sent out to take steps for assembling 
the Legislature of the new colony of 
Queensland, but it was scarcely possible 
that an arrangement made by the Legis- 
lature of New South Wales alone would be 
aeceptable to Queensland, and he had there- 
fore suggested that a joint Commission 
should be appointed by each colony to settle 
this question, and at the same time for the 
adjustment of the boundary. 


COURT OF CHANCERY.—EVIDENCE. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED. 


Lorp LYNDHURST rose to move for 
the Appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the Mode of taking Evidence 
in the Court of Chancery and its Effects; 
and said:—My Lords, the question to 
which I wish to call your Lorships’ atten- 
tion is of very considerable importance, and 
I have been urged by many practitioners 
in the Court of Chancery and by many 
suitors there to press the subject on your 
Lordships’ attention. I shall endeavour, 
however, in the statement I am about to 
make, not to use an unnecessary word. 
My noble and learned Friends around me 
will be able to supply my omissions, and 
also to correct any errors into which I may 
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unintentionally fall. In the administration 
of justice the first step is to ascertain the 
facts, and then to apply the law. The 
machinery for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts ought to be such as is well caleu- 
lated to elicit the truth, and to perform 
that cheaply and at a convenient time. 
That is very well and very satisfactorily ac- 
complished in the courts of common law. 
The parties wl o are at issue attend before 
a tribunal with their witnesses, and the 
witnesses are examined and cross-examined 
in the presence of the tribunal ; the obser- 
vations of counsel are made upon the case, 
either to the court or the jury, as the case 
may be, and while the impression of the 
evidence is fresh upon their minds the jury 
come to a determination, The result to 
the parties is—to use an allusion to a sub- 
ject of a different description—cita mors 
aut victoria leta. Now, with respect to 
the Court of Chancery, I am sorry to say 
that at one time the course which it pur- 
sued was directly the reverse. That Court, 
unfortunately, proceeded according to the 
forms of the civil law, which were not cal- 
culated to elicit the truth, and certainly 
not calculated to elicit the truth either in a 
convenient time or at a moderate expense, 
When I left that Court the course of pro- 
ceedings was this—they administered writ- 
ten interrogatories to the witnesses and 
cross-interrogatories at the same time. The 
cross-interrogatories were drawn up before 
the answers were given. The original in- 
terrogatories, therefore, for the purpose of 
ercss-examination were wholly inefficient. 
Various attempts have been made to alter 
that proceeding, and though those attempts 
have generally failed I think they failed 
because they were not sufficiently exten- 
sive. They were attempts rerely to patch 
up the system. The last attempt of that 
kind was made in 1854 by a Commission 
that sat for that purpose. They suggested 
many alterations, and among others that 
alteration in the course of proceeding to 
which I am about to advert. But, my 
Lords, they recommended it merely as an 
experiment, as a thing to be tried—*‘ ten- 
tative” is the expression made use of. 
Five years have elapsed since that altera- 
tion was made, and I am told by practi- 
tioners in the Court of Chancery that the 
experiment has amounted to an entire 
failure. Before that time, indeed, wit- 
nesses were examined and cross-examined 
orally before examiners to a considerable 
extent ; but the main objection to that pro- 
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Friends must feel the importance of it— 
that the evidence was taken by one set of 
persons and the case was decided by an- 
other set, who had no opportunity of see- 
ing the witnesses or judging of the cor- 
rectness of their testimony by their de- 
meanour. What, however, was substituted 
for that system? Examination by affidavit ; 
and I appeal to my noble and learned 
Friends around me whether that is not the 
worst mode for eliciting truth that could pos- 
sibly be established. Many of your Lord- 
ships, who are not accustomed to the course 
of proceeding in courts of justice, may 
not be aware of the manner in which these 
affidavits are framed. The solicitor, or the 
clerk of the solicitor, goes to a witness, 
who is always a willing witness, and puts 
to him leading questions for the purpose of 
drawing out those facts that are service- 
able to the cause of his client; but he takes 
care not to put a single question that may 
tend to elicit a fact that may be disadvan- 
tageous to his client. When this is done, 
the process, which is called by the profes- 
sion ‘* cooking the affidavit,’’ begins. The 
solicitor draws the affidavit in the most 
artificial form. He points and extends all 


the material facts in favour of his client, 
and every word that may possibly be of dis- 


advantage to his client is avoided. I have 
not exaggerated in the slightest degree, 
my Lords, in the statement which I have 
made. I have conversed with practition- 
ers who know this so well that they quite 
laugh at any doubt being entertained with 
respect to the course of proceeding. The 
matter does not stop here. The solicitor 
who draws the affidavit is generally a very 
acute practitioner, and understands his 
business perfectly well; but he is not sa- 
tisfied with his draft. He thinks it must 
be touched up by a more experienced and 
more dexterous hand, and he therefore 
takes it to counsel to ‘‘settle it,”’ as it 
is called. What would be said in a Court 
of Common Law of a counsel tampering 
with and altering the evidence of the wit- 
nesses. My noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack, who has had a great deal of 
experience in the Courts of Common Law, 
will, I think, be able to carry back his re- 
collection to the time of Lord Ellenborough. 
If any person, in the time of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in a Court of Common Law, said 
a word about counsel “ settling an affida- 
vit,’’ the learned Judge would have imme- 
diately burst out and said, ‘‘ What do you 
mean? Counsel to be tampering with the 
evidence of the witnesses?’’ So that no 
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person in a Court of Common Law would 
venture to talk of settling an affidavit by 
counsel. But this in the Court of Chan- 
cery is allowed and encouraged, and the 
cost of settling is allowed in the taxation, 
and it is sanctioned by the Court. What 
is the next step? When the affidavit is per- 
fected in the manner I have stated, freed 
from all difficulty—‘‘ admirably drawn,’’ as 
is the expression of counsel—the party at- 
tends, not before a Judge, but before an 
officer, to swear to this affidavit; it is read 
over to him more or less quickly, the wit- 
ness is careless or attentive, according to 
circumstances, while the affidavit is being 
read, and after it is read he signs it. 
Now, what is the oath? ‘‘Is that your 
signature ?’’ ‘ Yes.”’ ‘‘ Are the contents 
of this affidavit true?” ‘* Yes.”’ Is it 
satisfactory that an oath should be admi- 
nistered in that form? Compare it with 
the oath taken by witnesses in the Courts 
of Common Law. ‘The evidence that you 
shall give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” But 
in the case of an affidavit in the Court of 
Chancery the only question is, ‘‘ Are the 
contents of the affidavit true?’’ Without 
any great stretch of conscience the party 
swears that the contents are true, although 
the affidavit does not contain the whole 
truth. Now, this is the objection which 
I have to evidence by affidavit. I appeal 
to my noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack, and to my noble and learned 
Friend on the cross benches, whether they 
do not admit the force of my objection. 
Then, what is the next step? The affi- 
davit thus imperfect and one-sided is filed. 
Copies after copies of these affidavits have 
to be supplied. Your Lordships will mark 
that I have been mentioning only one affi- 
davit, but there may be twenty in a cause, 
and the course of each is the same. Now, 
my Lords, I shall be told that a remedy 
has been proposed for this evil, and I wish 
to consider what that remedy is. The 
remedy is the right of cross-examination. 
But first let me mention the fact, that if 
I call a witness in a Common Law Court, 
I pay for that witness, and he may be 
cross-examined by my adversary without 
the latter incurring any expense. If the 
cross-examination should extend for a week 
I pay for the cross-examination, because 
he is my witness. What is the case in the 
Court of Chancery? If a witness make an 
affidavit and the other parties wish to cross- 
examine, they have to find the witness, 
bring him before the Court, and attend 
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the cross-examination. At whose expense? 
The whole is at the expense of the cross- 
examiner. It is not at the expense of the 
party whose witness he is; and this tends 
to prevent the exercise of the power to 
cross-examine. That is only a part of 
the evil. If I am an unhappy party in 
a Chancery suit and want to exercise the 
power, I have to go to the Examiner and 
say, ‘‘I want to cross-examine such a wit- 
ness.”” The Examiner says, “I must look 
at my book and see which is the first open 
day,’ and having looked, he says, ‘* My 
first open day is two months hence.’’ One 
of the Examiners was asked by a member 
of the Commission on the 28th of February, 
“Look at your book and tell us which is 
our first open day.”’ The answer was, 
“The 6th of May.”” Another Examiner 
said, ‘* My first open day is earlier; it is 
the 3rd or 4th of May.” In both cases 
more than two months afterwards. Per- 
haps the witness is not at home. Possibly 
he keeps out of the way on purpose, and 
cannot be subpeenaed to attend in time. | 
The Examiner has to appoint another day, 
and two months more elapse. At last the 
witness attends, and when he attends this 
further frequently happens :—the counsel 
are not ready; the opposite counsel is 


engaged in Court in an important cause. 
The examination is again postponed for 


two months. ‘Does this happen fre- 
quently ?”” the Commissioners asked the 
Examiner. ‘‘ Frequently,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ Does the delay sometimes extend 
over several months?”’’ ‘* Frequently,” 
was the answer. Some noble Lord—I do 
not know whom—moved for a Return upon 
this subject. I looked over that Return, 
and I found in one year 240 attendances 
and 264 non-attendances. In all these 
latter cases the appointments and notices 
have to be repeated. But, my Lords, 
suppose that at last the examination 
takes place. My noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack knows pretty well what 
the course of cross-examination is in a 
common law court, and how prone counsel 
are to be discursive, even under the super- 
intending authority of the Judge. What 
is the fact before an examiner? If the ex- 
aminer says, “ Do you think this question 
material? ’’ Counsel replies, ‘‘ Material! 
you have no jurisdiction to decide whether 
it 18 material or not ; the Act deprives you 
of any such jurisdiction.”” Thus the cross- 
examination goes rambling on from one 
irrelevant point to another; and your 
Lordships may judge of the expense of 
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the proceeding. Then as to the effect of 
the examination. It is taken down narra- 
tively by the Examiner—not question and 
answer; and in consequence the Court 
does not see whether the witness answers 
the questions or omits to do so. The 
evidence is taken in the same way as a 
Judge takes evidence in trying acause. It 
is very well for a learned Judge to incorpo- 
rate question and answer, because he sums 
up while the evidence is all fresh in his re- 
collection. He can supply an omission; he 
can give the properconstruction toa phrase ; 
nothing can be left in doubt, because that 
doubt can be supplied by his memory of 
what took place before him. But nothing 
of the kind occurs when the examination 
is handed over to another tribunal who is 
to decide upon the facts; and I am told 
by authority which I consider unimpeach- 
able, that it not unfrequently happens that 
counsel employ shorthand writers to take 
down the evidence, not to lay before the 
Court—which indeed would not receive it— 
but for their own guidance ; and that evi- 
dence so taken not unfrequently differs in 
essential particulars from the evidence taken 
by the examiner. But the main objection is 
that the Court has no means of judging of 
the demeanour of a witness, his hesitation, 
his fencing with the question, and the many 
other circumstances which tend to betray 
a witness who is not speaking the truth. 
Can your Lordships be surprised, after 
what I have stated—and I have not ex- 
aggerated anything—that parties are not 
willing to go through the process of cross- 
examination, considering it almost useless, 
very expensive, and very dilatory? If 
you try what I have stated by all the tests 
which are possible, you will find that the 
whole proceeding is not calculated to elicit 
the truth, but directly the reverse, and 
that it is neither cheap nor expeditious. 
The propositions hitherto made apply to 
the mode of taking evidence previous to 
hearing ; but there is another branch of 
the Court of Chancery to which I wish to 
refer—namely, with regard to interlocu- 
tory motions. Questions of the utmost in- 
terest are decided by the Court on inter- 
locutory motions. How does the Court pro- 
ceed? Entirely by affidavit, and subject 
to all the objections which I have stated. 
The party who makes the motion files an 
affidavit. The other party answers. Then 
there is an affidavit in reply. Then, per- 
haps, an affidavit in rejoinder, in rebutter, 
or surrebutter. There is no rule limiting 
the number of affidavits, and I am told that 
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sometimes they are so numorous counsel 
have not time to read them through, but 
have to guess at the facts :—they may be 
seen in the Chambers of Counsel, piled up 
like Pelion upon Ossa, It is true that 
another course of proceeding may be adopt- 
ed ; the parties may be examined and cross- 
examined before the Court, as in the Courts 
of Common Law, if the Court thinks proper ; 
but it is the exception. It is not liked in 
the Court of Chancery. The practitioners 
of that Court are men of extraordinary 
talent in arguing a case, but they are not 
accustomed to the examination of witnesses; 
they are not handy at it. They sometimes 
call in the assistance of a common law bar- 
rister, but I am told that while these ex- 
aminations go on the state of the Court is 
anything but edifying. I refer to that for 
the mere purpose of saying that, although 
in one or two cases in the course of a ses- 
sion an examination takes place in the 
Court of Chancery, for the reason I have 
stated, or some other reason, it is an ex- 
ception to the general practice and not the 
general rule. I began by stating, and I 
repeat it, because it is essential, that the 
practice to which I have adverted arose 
out of the Report of the Commissioners 
of 1854; but the Commissioners, in re- 
commending the alteration, said, to use 
their language, ‘‘ what we suggest is ten- 
tative, and we can come to no conclusion 
until the experiment has been tried.”” For 
four years the experiment has actually 
been made, and the result is that which I 
have stated. A noble and learned Friend 
of mine has asked me what I would sug- 
gest. I would suggest nothing: but I wish 
to have an inquiry by a Committee or a 
Commission, as I cannot tell what should 
be the remedy until I know the extent 
and nature of the evil. Now, my Lords, 
the Motion which stands in the paper in 
my name is for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into this subject ; but whether the 
inquiry takes place through that medium 
or by means of a Commission, it is not for 
me to determine. That is a question upon 
which it rests with my noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack to pronounce a de- 
cision, The effect of intrusting the in- 
vestigation to a Committee is likely to be 
that it will be impossible to legislate on 
the subject during the present Session, 
and that their labours may not draw to a 
close until even late in the ensuing Session ; 
whereas, if a Commission be granted, the 
inquiry may proceed without interruption, 
and a Bill introduced in the course of next 
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Session, providing a remedy for the evil to 
which I have drawn your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. But, however that may be, my Lords, 
my present Motion is for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
made of taking evidence in the Court of 
Chancery, and its effects, and to report 
thereon. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
if his noble and learned Friend would 
undertake to serve on a Committee or a 
Commission he should give to the appoint- 
ment of either the one or the other a 
cordial support. His noble and learned 
Friend, in addition to his great statesman- 
like and scholarlike accomplishment, wa 
profoundly versed in the history of common 
law procedure. But while nobody was 
more capable of pointing out the incon- 
veniences and evils which resulted from 
the present system of taking evidence in 
the Court of Chancery, his noble and 
learned Friend must, he thought, admit 
that that system had within his own reco!- 
lection been marvellously improved. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) remembered a period 
when bills in equity told the same story 
over and over again, and each time more 
obscurely than on the previous occasion. 
When the answer came, the great object 
in drawing it up was that, however long it 
might be, it should only form oe sentence, 
so that if a part of it had to be read it 
should be necessary to read the whole. 
But he was happy to be able to say that 
both the Bills and answers which he had 
lately read were simple, reasonable, gram- 
matical, and perspicuous, and the answers 
were framed in the same way. It could 
not however be denied that, so far as the 
examination of witnesses was concerned, 
the present system of the Court of Chan- 
cery was productive of great evils ; the 
cooking and settling affidavits must be con- 
sidered great abuses, and little advantage 
was derived from the power of cross-exami- 
nation as at present existing. A proposal 
had been made for the appointment of an 
Examiner with the view of rendering it 
more efficient ; but he felt obliged to con- 
fess that proposal had turned out to bea 
failure, and for the reason that no pre- 
liminary proceeding had been established 
with the view of ascertaining the points to 
which the examination was to be addressed. 
lle had simply to say, in conclusion, that 
he hoped his noble and learned Friend 
would lend his invaluable assistance to 
remedy the evils to which he had adverted. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH, while admitting 
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that the present system of taking evideuce 
in the Court of Chancery was in some 
respects open to objection, contended that 
it was infinitely improved as compared with 
that which it had been some years ago. 
He was quite prepared to admit that the 
best course to be adopted in those cases 
in which there arose a bond fide question 
of disputed facts was to summon the par- 
ties to be sent before the Court for the 
purpose of giving oral evidence. He must, 
however, observe that in those instances 
in which such a question was to be inves- 
tigated, nothing could be more unsatisfac- 
tory than that it should be tried before an 
Examiner and then reported to the Court, 
and nobody was more alive to the justice 
of that statement than were the Examiners 
themselves. He entirely approved of a 
Motion for either a Committee or a Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject, in order 
that a remedy might, if possible, be ap- 
plied to evils of which complaint was very 
justly made. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD also concurred 
in thinking that nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the truth in cases of disputed facts 
than the mode in which witnesses were 
now examined in the Court of Chancery ; 


though when the facts were not disputed 
an affidavit was a cheap and ready mode 


of laying the case before the Court. One 
of the great inconveniences of the present 
system was that no vivd voce examination 
could in such cases take place except at 
the discretion of the Judge, and not even 
when he wished it, unless the parties to 
the suit also consented to the adoption of 
such a course. He thought a great mis- 
take was made in continuing the Examiners 
at the time of passing the Act for the 
Amendment of Chancery Practice. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
had alluded to the great delays which ex- 
isted in the Examiner’s office, and if the 
present system continued the staff must 
be increased, and more power must be 
given. The Examiner now was a mere 
cipher, the examinatian was private, with 
only the counsel and solicitor in the case 
present. He had no power to check an 
irrelevant question, but was compelled to 
take down everything upon his notes, and 
in that shape the evidence went before the 
Court. The present system was objection- 
able not only from the inconvenience and 
delay to which it gave rise, but still more 
because of its unsatisfactory and imperfect 
character as a means of ascertaining the 
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truth. The written examination was all 
that the Judges had before them to arrive 
at a conclusion. Now, upon paper all 
witnesses looked alike, and how great, as 
his noble and learned Friend had said, was 
the advantage in having witnesses before 
the Judge, so that he might distinguish 
between the unwilling, the false, and the 
truthful. It was true that power was given 
to the equity Judges to examine witnesses 
vivd voce ; but it was also true that there 
was great reluctance on the part of those 
Judges to do so; and during the time he 
was Chancellor he believed there were only 
three instances in which this course was 
taken. He had himself introduced a Bill 
which had passed into law, by which the 
Judges of the courts of equity, instead of 
being compelled to send contested ques- 
tions of fact before courts of law, were 
themselves empowered to try those ques- 
tions with the intervention of a jury. He 
was sorry, however, that there seemed to 
be great unwillingness on the part of the 
Judges in equity to adopt that which was 
intended to be a great advantage to the 
suitor in order to prevent his being driven 
about from court to court to obtain justice. 
All the disadvantages that arose out of 
the present system were admitted by 
very one, and his only objection to the 
Motion of his noble and learned Friend 
was, that he appeared disposed to occupy 
time unnecessarily by inquiry, whereas the 
vice of the system was perfectly well known 
already, and the remedy was obvious. 
What was wanted was a Bill by which, in 
questions where disputed facts were really 
involved, the parties might at once examine 
the witnesses in open court, and so the 
facts might be ascertained. Such a mea- 
sure, it seemed to be thought, would lead to 
increased expense ; but he (Lord Chelms- 
ford) did not think so, for it should be re- 
membered that the evidence, which was 
now rendered more voluminous by the 
want of power and authority in the Ex- 
aminers, would be considerably reduced in 
length by examination in open court. 
LoxD BROUGHAM thought they were 
all agreed upon the evils of the present 
system, and the necessity of a change; 
but he did not agree with his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Chelmsford) that the 
remedy was obvious. It seemed to him, at 
the first blush, that there could be no ef- 
fectual vivd voce examination of witnesses, 
owing to the nature of the proceedings 
or of the issue placed before the Court. 
They had not now the absurdity of cross- 
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examining without any knowledge of what 
the direct examination was—that gross 
absurdity had ceased—but such were the 
effects of the system, while it lasted, that 
when in the Court of Chancery he hardly 
ever found an instance of cross-interroga- 
tories. Another and a still greater evi! in 
the system was, that one person took the 
ease and then decided on it—that the Judge 
who had to decide the case on the evidence 
never saw the witnesses, and had not an 
opportunity of seeing their manner and 
their demeanour. That was a very great 
evil, because it was almost as material for 
a Judge, who had to decide on the credit of 
a witness, to see his manner of giving evi- 
dence as it was to know what that evidence 
was, or to have the substance of it taken 
down in writing. The great difficulty, 
however, was this.—Proceedings in equity 
generally led to a vast number of facts 
asserted on the one side and denicd on the 
other. How were these to be reduced to 
such a narrow compass that a jury could 
be empanelled to try them? He owned, 
however, that he did not despair of the 
possibility of this being done. He thought 
the Court might be allowed to have the 
statements of parties before it—that they 
should be allowed to make their alternate 
allegations, and then upon the subjects 
that were in dispute an issue might be 
drawn with the concurrence, or at least 
with the knowledge of the parties, and 
after hearing their suggestions, be finally 
sent before a jury. He was by no means 
confident, however, that this would not 
lead to expense, complication, and delay. 
That was the very matter on which he 
thought a Commission would be of service. 
A Commission would have before it counsel, 
solicitors, and even the Judges, and he had 
great hopes it would be able to arrive at 
some satisfactory result. He was not so 
sanguine of the result of a Committee, and 
therefore he trusted a Commission would 
be allowed to issue. 

After a few words from Lord WENSLEY- 
DALE, 

Lorp LYNDHURST withdrew his Mo- 
tion for a Select Committee, and moved— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty graciously to ap- 
point a Commission to inquire into the Mode of 
taking evidence in the Court of Chancery, and 
its effects.” 


Motion agreed to. 


The said Address to be presented to Her | 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Lord Brougham 


‘LORDS } 
| 





Universities. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Ear or AIRLIE rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether, after the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
under the Act 21 and 22 Vict., c. 83, ** Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Act,”’ on the Petitions 
which were referred to them on the 4th 
instant, against their Ordinance of the 
12th March, 1859, shall have been sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty in Council, such 
Report will be communicated to Parlia- 
ment before Her Majesty shall have signi- 
fied Her final Approval or Disapproval of 
the Ordinances of the 12th March, 1859. 
The noble Earl said the matter respecting 
which he was about to put a question to 
the Government was one which had excited 
a deep and lively interest, not only in the 
city and the University of Aberdeen, with 
both of which he was connested, but 
throughout the north of Scotland. Their 
Lordships would recollect that last year 
an Act was passed which had for its object 
‘to make provision for the better govern- 
ment and discipline of the Universities of 
Scotland,” and that Commissioners were 
appointed under the Act, with power to 
frame ordinances for the purpose of carry- 
ing out its provisions. There was a clause 
in the Act which prescribed the forms to be 
complied with by the Coramiasioners before 
effect could be given to the rules or ordi- 
nances which they might frame. The 
most important provisions in this clause 
were that any rules or ordinances which 
might be made by the Commissioners 
should be published in the Hdinburgh 
Gazette for four consecutive weeks, and 
should be at the same time laid before both 
Houses of Parliament; that any Univer- 
sity or college, or the trustees of any en- 
dowment, or any other person directly 
affected by such rule, statute, or ordinance, 
might within one month after the last pub- 
lication thereof in the Gazette, petition 
Iler Majesty in Council to withhold Her 
approbation of the whole or any part there- 
of ; that it should be lawful for Her Ma- 
jesty in Council to refer such petition to 
the Commissioners, and to direct that they 
should hear the petitioner or petitioners by 
counsel, and report specially to Her Ma- 
jesty in Council on the matter of the said 
petition, and that it should then be lawful 
for Her Majesty by Order in Council either 
to declare her approbation of any such 
rule, statute, or ordinance, in whole or in 
part, or to signify her disapproval thereof 
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in whole or in part, in which case the Com- 
missioners might proceed to frame other 
statutes or ordinances, subject to the like 
provisions and conditions. Now, on the 


12th of March of this year an ordinance 
was published by the Commissioners, which 
ordained, among other provisions, 


“ That there shall not be more than one profes- 
sorship in any one branch of instruction in the 
faculty of Arts in the University of Aberdeen.” 

“That the classes in the faculty of arts, with 
the exception of the class of natural history, and 
the classes in the faculty of divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, shall assemble and be taught in 
that portion of the University buildings hitherto 
belonging to and occupied by King’s College, with 
any additions that may be made thereto, and those 
in the faculties of law and medicine, and also in 
the class of natural history, shall assemble and 
be taught in that portion of the University build- 
ings hitherto belonging to and occupied by Maris- 
chal College, with any additions that may be made 
thereto.” 

“That the general library of the University 
shall be kept at that portion of the University 
buildings hitherto belonging to and occupied by 
King’s College, but any library or libraries to be 
appropriated to the faculties of law and medicine 
shall be placed in buildings convenient for the use 
of these faculties.” 


The effect, then, of the ordinance of March 
12 was this, it would reduce Marischal 
College from a place of liberal education 
to a mere school of law, medicine, and 
natural history. It would reduce the num- 
ber of professorships in the faculties of 
arts—that is, in Greek, Latin, and the 
other branches of a liberal education—to 
little more than half the number that now 
existed, and it would transfer the Univer- 
sity library from Marischal College to 
King’s College. Before the publication of 
the ordinance, evidence was tendered by 
those persons and corporate bodies whose 
interests were directly affected by the 
changes that were in comtemplation. Evi- 
dence was tendered by the Senatus Acade- 
micus of Marischal College and by other 
persons as to the injurious effects on edu- 
cation that would probably follow the sup- 
pression of a large number of professor- 
ships ; evidence was tendered by the Town 
Council of Aberdeen as to the amount of 
money which had been expended by the 
town in the repairs and extension of Ma- 
rischal College, and as to the vested rights 
of a large number of the citizens of Aber- 
deen in the University library ; but he be- 
lieved he was correct in stating that the 
Commissioners refused to hear any evi- 
dence whatever previous to the issue of 
their ordinance. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that an ordinance framed under 
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such circumstances should be approved by 
the parties whose right were affected by 
it. Petitions against the ordinance were 
immediately prepared, and were presented 
in compliance with the Act to the Queen 
in Council. The petitions were refer- 
red by the Queen in Council to the 
Commissioners, with directions that the 
petitioners should be heard by counsel. 
The case of the petitioners was heard 
in Edinburgh, before the Commission- 
ers, on the 4th of this month. The 
case of the petitioners had now therefore 
reached this stage—it was now under the 
consideration of the Commissioners, and 
when the Commissioners had formed their 
opinions upon it, they would have to make 
a report to the Queen in Council, and Her 
Majesty would, after having received the 
report of the Commissioners, signify her 
approval or disapproval of the ordinance. 
Now, what the persons whose interests were 
affected by the ordinance in question desired 
was this, that they should be made aware 
of the nature of the report of the Commis- 
sioners before the final and irrevocable step 
had been taken, before Her Majesty had 
signified her final approval or disapproval 
of the ordinance. They wished to have an 
opportunity of laying their case fully and 
fairly before the Government, and they 
wished to do so before the Government was 
committed to the ordinance. It might be 
said that the petitioners have been heard 
already. But, in the first place, he appre- 
hended that as to laying the evidence before 
the Privy Council, that was to a great ex- 
tent a matter of form, for it was to be sup- 
posed that the Government would be very 
much guided by the report of the Com- 
missioners. But there was another reason 
for which he thought the persons affected 
by this ordinance should have an oppor- 
tunity of laying their case before the Go- 
vernment. He should be able to show that 
the feeling of dissatisfaction which had 
been excited in the first instance by the 
apprehension that the double professorships 
would be suppressed, and by the fear of the 
other steps which had been taken by the 
Commissioners, was so far from subsiding 
that it had largely increased. That was 
a consideration which should carry great 
weight with the Government, and perhaps 
it would naturally carry more weight with 
them than with the Commissioners. A 
measure might be perfectly wise and just 
in the abstract, and yet it might excite 
such irritation that it might not be expe- 
dient, having regard to those interest which 
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it was intended to promote, to force it upon | for whose benefit it was intended. The 
unwilling people. He was prepared to | noble Lord concluded by putting his Ques- 
show that the ordinance, if it took effect, | tion. 

would render education less accessible to} Earn GRANVILLE said, he was sorry 


Atlantic Telegraph 


the poorer classes than heretofore; that the 
suppression of Marischal College as a seat 
of learning was in direct contravention of 
the wishes of the founder as expressed in 
his will; that large sums had been ex-| 
pended in the repair and extension of Ma- 
rischal College by the town of Aberdeen, 
on the supposition that education, in all its 
branches, was to continue to be carried on | 





that in answering the Question of the noble 
Earl, upon a matter in which it was evident 
that he took a deep interest, he was not 
able to give a very definite reply. The 
Commissioners having taken the evidence, 
they were now considering their report ; 
but that report not having been yet pre- 
sented, the Government, of course, had not 
formed any opinioa on it. He entertained 


there ; that in removing the faculties of! a confident expectation that the report 
arts from Marischal College to King’s Col-| would state the grounds upon which the 
lege they were transferring them from a; Commissioners had come to their conclu- 
site which was convenient for the students | sions whether in affirming or reversing 
to one which was less convenient for them; | their former decisions. He could assure 
that at this very moment there were per-! the noble Earl that the Government had 





sons who had it in contemplation to bestow | 
bursaries and other endowments on the | 
Aberdeen University, who would withhold | 
such endowments if the ordinance was | 
carried into effect ; that a large number of 
the inhabitants of Aberdeen have a right | 
to repair to the University library for study, | 
and that in removing the library to King’s | 
College they would be placing it where it 
would be practically inaccessible to them. 
He undertook to show that the ordinance, | 
if it took effect, would entail a wanton and | 
wasteful expenditure of public money. 
Those who opposed the ordinance wished | 
to learn, if the report of the Commissioners | 
should be unfavourable, the grounds on; 
which the Commissioners had formed their | 
determination ; they wished to learn why | 
Marischal College and the city of Aberdeen 
were to be visited by a penal enactment. 
If they succeeded in persuading the Go- 
vernment to adopt their views, of course 
that would be to them a subject of con- 
gratulation ; if, on the other hand, they 
should fail, they would at least have the 
satisfaction of having been beaten in a fair 
field and in the face of day. But if they 
were denied such an opportunity, then the 
dissatisfaction which now existed would be 
aggravated tenfold, an impression would 
get abroad—though he, for one, need 
hardly say that he would not share that 
impression—that there was some reason in 
the back ground for the decision of the 
Commissioners besides’ those which were 
openly put forward, and he would leave 
their Lordships to judge how far such an 
impression would contribute to the satis- 
factory working of an institution whose 
success must, in a great degree, depend on 
the co-operation and the good-will of those 


The Earl of Airlie 





no wish to act with any precipitancy in the 
matter. ; 

House adjourned at a quarter-past 

Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 

Half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1859. 


Minvures.] New Members Sworn.—For Ashton 
under Lyne, Right hon. Thomas Milner Gibson; 
for Wolverhampton, Right hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers ; for Cork County, Richard Deasey, esq. 

Pusuic Brtrs.—1° Public Improvement; Im- 
prisonment fot Small Debts ; Municipal Cor- 
porations; Dwellings for Labouring Classes 
(Ireland). 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY (No. 2) 
BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Urder of the Day for the Consideration 
of the Lords’ Amendments read. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, that this Bill 
was very similar to the Red Sea Telegraph 
Bill which they discussed yesterday, and 
before it was disposed of he wished the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to explain one of 
the clauses of the Bill, which seemed to 
him the most extraordinary he had ever 
heard of in a private Bill. He alluded to the 
15th Clause, which was as follows :— 


“Tt shall be lawful, for the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury and the Company by mu- 
tual agreement, from time to time to rescind, 
modify, or alter any agreement or arrangements 
now in force under the first recited Act, or which 


might be at any time hereafter made and entered 
into.” 
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The effect of this clause seemed to be to 
dispense altogether with the necessity of 
the consent of the House of Commons. It 
went on to provide— 


“ That for assisting and facilitating the Atlantic 
Company’s undertaking, the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury might, on behalf of Her Majesty 
and Her Majesty’s Government, from time to 
time make and enter into such agreement with 
the Company as they might think proper for 
appropriating and applying any fixed or varying 
annual payment or dividend upon all or part of 
the present or of any further capital of the com- 
pany as a guarantee of the dividends of the com- 
pany.” 


He asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
what was the nature of the powers that 
were sought to be taken by the Lords of 
the Treasury under this clause in a private 
Bill ? 

Mr. LAING said, the object of the 
clause to which his noble Friend adverted 
was to enable the Treasury to carry out 
with the Company the terms of the con- 
tract which had been agreed upon by their 
predecessors before the present Ministry 
came into office. The terms of the agree- 
ment were in substance, that the Govern- 
ment should guarantee a minimum dividend 
of 8 per cent on a capital of £600,000, the 
guarantee, however, being entirely con- 
ditional on the success of the undertaking. 
The guarantee was only to come into effect 
in case the cable was laid down success- 
fully, so as to work at least 100 words per 
hour. He did not know that it was neces- 
sary for him to go into the details of the 
arrangement. It was not open to the ob- 
jection that was taken to the Red Sea Te- 
legraph guarantee, but was a guarantee 
conditional on the work done. He believed 
that if the cable were successfully laid, the 
commercial receipts would return the sum, 
or nearly the sum guaranteed. However, 
the arrangement had been made by their 
predecessors, and was therefore binding on 
the present Government; and after the 
decision of the House last night in the 
case of the Red Sea Telegraph, he trusted 
that the further stages of the Bill would 
not be opposed. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN asked if 
the guarantee were to continue, in case 
the cable should be broken ? 

Mr. LAING replied, that it would be 
continued only so long as messages could 
be transmitted at the rate he had men- 
tioned. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, the dif- 
ference between the two cases was, that 


the guarantee to the Red Sea Telegraph 
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Company was an unconditional guarantee 
for fifty years, whereas this was a con- 
ditional guarantee for twenty-five years. 
He thought it absolutely necessary, if this 
system of guarantees by the Treasury was 
to continue, that the responsible Minister 
should appear in his place in the House 
aud state what was the precise nature of 
the arrangement that had been entered 
into. He hoped that this matter was 
about to undergo a prospective and serious 
investigation. He took the opportunity 
of saying that he did not, when making 
observations yesterday on a kindred mea- 
sure, either directly or indirectly mean to 
infer that there was any neglect on the 
part of the Speaker with reference to the 
Bill. It was true that a money resolution 
had been moved, but somehow, either so 
early or so late, as not to attract the notice 
of the House. It was also true that the 
money clause was printed in italics, but as 
it was a private Bill, and not more than 
twelve or twenty were circulated, and un- 
less a Member asked for it, it was not sent 
to him, that was no notice. He hoped 
there would be no more such loose arrange- 
ments, or that they would be more deliber- 
ately submitted to the judgment of the 
House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS denied that 
the arrangements made with regard to this 
telegraph were framed, as the right hon. 
Baronet alleged, in a loose manner. From 
his own personal knowledge he could state 
that they formed the subject of more than 
one anxious deliberation on the part of the 
Cabinet, and he believed that they were 
conducive to the public interest. 

The Lords’ Amendments considered and 
agreed to. 


GREIVE’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made aud Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sm ANDREW AGNEW wished to point 
out that in this Bill Dr. Skinner was called 
a ‘bishop of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland and Bishop of Aberdeen.” Now, 
there was no objection to the former desig- 
nation, but to describe him as the ‘‘ Bishop 
of Aberdeen”’ was a highly objectionable 
innovation. 

Mr. STEUART said, the general law 
on this subject was that no priest, unless 
he was ordained as a minister of the Church 
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of England, should be allowed to hol: a 
benefice or to officiate in any chureh in 
England, but a Scottish or an American 
episcopal clergyman might be allowed to 
officiate for two Sundays in any diocese. 
He believed that some four or five private 
Bills had been passed taking individual 
cases out of the general law, but he thought 
the House ought to regard with great sus- 
picion any Bill which superseded the gene- 
ral Jaw of the land. He agreed with the 
hon. Baronet that the title ‘“ Bishop of 
Aberdeen” was an invasion of the spirit of 
the statute. With regard to this parti- 
cular case, Mr. Greive did not come into 
Court with clean hands. He held in his 
hand a letter from a distinguished dignitary 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, whose 
name he was not at liberty to mention, 
and who spoke of this application of Mr. 
Greive’s to be admitted into the English 
Church, without the sanction of his bishop, 
as an act of great presumption. Mr. Grieve 
belonged to a party inthe Scottish Episcopal 
Church who wished to subvert its doctrines 
and formula, whose Romanizing tendencies 
had been condemned by its dignitaries, 
Mr. Greive himself incurred the censure of 
his bishop. The Rev. Mr. Cheyne had 
been summoned before him to answer a 
charge concerning the doctrine taught by 
him in six sermons which he had published. 
The bishop put the matter to the pres- 
byters, and twelve of them honestly gave 
their opinion, but the other nine, of whom 
Mr. Greive was one of the most prominent, 
refused to give an opinion, and endeavour- 
ed to obstruct the bishop in the exercise 
of his duties, for which he censured them. 
He moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he was not a promoter of the Bill, nor had 
he any acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. 
Greive, but he thought the course recom- 
mended by the hon. Member was at va- 
riance with all precedent, and unjust to an 
individual. After a person had gone to 
the expense of promoting a Bill of this na- 
ture in Parliament, in accordance with the 
practice which had heretofore prevailed, it 
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sition, but it was hard to make Mr. Greive 
the victim of a change of opinion on the 
part of the House. As to Mr. Greive 
being under the censure of his bishop, he 
wished to clear himself of the charges 
against him, and if the Bill were now 
read a second time, it would be referred to a 
Select Committee, which would, of course, 
inquire into the whole circumstances. 

SmHARRY VERNEY said, that speak- 
ing on the part of the Church of England, 
he thought the result proposed to be attain- 
ed by this measure ought to be effected by 
a public Bill. If Mr. Greive was to be 
permitted to hold a living or officiate in 
the Church of England the opposition of 
the House would not necessarily prevent 
him, for he would be relieved by the pro- 
visions of the general measure if it were 
passed. He thought the House ought to 
resist this request of Mr. Greive. 

Mr. STIRLING said, that Mr. Greive’s 
case was not that of a Scotchman seeking 
entrance into the Church of England. He 
was an Englishman born, but he happened 
to receive the close of his education in 
Scotland, and there he was ordained in 
order to enable him to hold a living near 
Aberdeen in the year 1850, and there he 
had remained ever since until now. Very 
lately his cireumstances had changed. He 
(Mr. Stirling) believed that within a few 
months past his father had died leaving 
him to take charge of an infirm relative, 
who was a ward in Chancery, and to whom 
he had been appointed guardian. This 
compelled him to live in England. Then 
what was he todo? As regarded the cir- 
cumstances under which he left Scotland, 
it appeared that he had been severely re- 
primanded by the bishop. And why? A 
certain gentleman was arraigned by the 
bishop for holding opinions supposed to be 
erroneous; and Mr. Greive, with eight 
other gentlemen, refused to give an opinion 
on the subject, because the gentleman ar- 
raigned had taken a technical objection to 
the charge, and refused to plead. He fully 
admitted that the bishop did make re- 
marks on what was called Mr. Greive’s 
contumacy ; but in the letters of dismissal 
the bishop and others testified that for the 
space of three years, during which they 
had known him, Mr. Greive had lived 
piously, soberly, and honestly, and had 


was hard to suddenly turn round and say, | written and taught nothing against the 


“We will shut the door against you be-| 
cause we now think these cases ought to | 
be dealt with by a general Act applicable to | 


all cases.” That might be a good propo- 
Mr, Steuart 


doctrine and discipline of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, or of England. There- 
fore the ecclesiastical censure passed by 
the bishop had been washed away. There 
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was only one other portion of the hon.! Mz, NEWDEGATE quite agreed with 
Gentleman’s speech to which he (Mr. Stir- | the hon. Member for Birmingham that this 
ling) would refer, and that was the letter | House was not the proper tribunal for ec- 
from the Bishop of Winchester. Now, the | clesiastical discussion. But the hon. Mem- 
Bishop of Winchester was a Member of | ber was mistaken, if he thought that the 
the House of Lords. Then why did not ' House could legislate on this subject with- 
the right rev. Prelate oppose this measure | out practically expressing an opinion. But 
whilst it was passing through the House | he thought there was no reason why they 
of Lords? ‘should not express their opinion on this 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the House had not! particular case, because he doubted very 
been able very clearly to understand the | much whether the House ought to pass any 
merits of the case either from the speech | Private Bill of this kind. This Gentle- 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. man could not come before the House ex- 
Steuart), or from his right hon. Friend cept by virtue of his connection with the 
who sat on the front Opposition bench (Mr. ' Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the 
Sotheron Estcourt). It had been proposed Episcopal Church of Scotland had passed 


to send this Bill to a Committee, who were 
to decide, he supposed, whether or not this 
gentleman held sound opinions, and whether 
he ought or ought not to be under the ban of 
his bishop. Now he(Mr. Bright) protested 
against the House of Commons being made 
the tribunal of any such controversy. This 
Bill did not profess to go to the Committee 
upon any principle. He (Mr. Bright) be- 
lieved there was no principle in it, but 
rather upon the practice of not allowing a 
gentleman ordained north of the Tweed to 
officiate south of that river. The Bill cer- 


tainly tended to produce a free trade in 


clergymen. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer allowed spirits to pass across the 
Tweed free of duty, and he did not know 
why spiritual teachers should not be equally 
exempt from interference. The English 
Church was not so particular as to refuse 


the priests ordained by the Roman Catholic ' 


‘him under its censure—he had been con- 
| demned by the authority, in virtue of which 
he appeared before the House—and yet 
this gentleman asked the House to grant 
him a special privilege to which the 
House generally objected. The House 
‘therefore could not fail to express its 
opinion with respect to this claim. The 
Episcopal Church of Scotland was not the 
‘Established Church, and in many impor- 
_tant respects its formularies and its doc- 
trines and acceptance of the Thirty-nine 
| Articles were not those of the Church of 
‘England. This gentleman was condemned 
Ly the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and 
he (Mr. Newdegate) did not see how they 
‘could admit him to the benefits of the 
‘Church of England with which he still 
more widely differed. He must oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 


Church without further qualification; unless general question before the House was 
this gentleman were much deeper dyed| much more important than the personal 
than a Roman Catholic priest, there is no | merits or demerits of this gentleman, with 
reason why a refusal should be extended | which the House had nothing todo. The 
tohim. This subject, no doubt, should be | real question was, were they prepared to 


dealt with by a general measure. At the. 
same time it seemed that this opposition | 
was not the fault of this gentleman. He 
(Mr. Bright) had very little sympathy with 


make an exception to a general law? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Wilts (Mr. 8. Estcourt) had said 
that the question was not fairly raised by 


any of them, but he thought that the this Bill. But it was raised; for if the 
House ought to pass ¢his Bill, no objection | existing law was a good law, some reason 
having been raised to any previous measure | ought to be shown for departing from it. 
of the same kind ; and then if a grievance; Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
were established, it might be removed by a he had observed that many Bills of the 
general measure, and thus the House be | same description had been passed already. 
spared the pain of a somewhat humiliating) Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: This was far 
discussion. ' from being an old or an effete law. It was 
Mr. HUNT pointed out that there was | passed at the end of the last century, and 
no legislative inability in the Bishop of had been recognized as an Act passed in 
Aberdeen holding his present title, inas- | the course of the present reign. This pro- 
much as the Scotch bishops were expressly ceeding was, as the hon. Member for Bir- 
excepted out of the Ecclesiastical Titles | mingham said, introducing free trade into 
Bill, | the Church of England, and the House 
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should bear in mind that the Church of 
England had no control over the Scotch 
bishops, whose particular opinions were not 
sympathized in by a large number of [pis- | 
copalians in this country. Was it reason- | 
able that an individual, who was a member | 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
should be permitted to officiate and hold 
benefices in the Church of an adjoining 
country ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) seemed to think that Mr. 
Greive had been censured by his Episco- 
pal superior in Scotland. Now that was 
not the case. The whole complaint against 
him was that he declined to pronounce an 
opinion in a case in which only one side 
had been heard. Although there was no 
doubt that the Bishop in question did write 
the letter of censure, it was also true that 
the same Bishop had afterwards written a 
letter in which he spoke of Mr. Greive in 
the highest possible terms. The right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke asked the House 
to reject this private Bill on the ground that 
it infringed what he regarded as a sound 
general principle. The subject was one in 
which, in his (Lord J. Manners’) opinion, 
deserved mature consideration ; but the 
question now to be determined was whe- 
ther, on statements made on one side and 
rebutted on the other, they would re- 
fuse to an individual who had already in- 
curred great expense in passing this Bill 
through the House of Lords, the same 
licence and liberty which Parliament had 
in numerous instances accorded to persons 
in analogous circumstances. He thought 
that it would be in the highest degree un- 
fair, upon mere ex parte statements, to 
withhold the relief asked for in this in- 
stance ; and he would therefore support 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, it appeared to 
him that a fair statement of this case had 
not yet been made. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) object- 
ed to any deviation from a general law 
which was a good law. He agreed with 
him in the objection. But what was the 
fact? There were two classes of men to 
whom he would direct the attention of the 
House—Catholic priests and Episcopalian 
clergymen. They acknowledge the ordi- 
nation of the Catholic priest, and the mo- 
ment he called himself a member of the 
Church of England, his ordination being 
admitted, he could at once take a bene- 
fice. But, when a Protestant Episcopalian 
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clergyman of Scotland declared himself a 
member of the Church of England, he was 
obliged to go to a Bishop of the Church of 
England for ordination before he could 
hold a benefice. Now, he wished to knuw 
why they objected to the sham, while they 
did not object to the real thing? What 
was the real objection to the clergyman to 
whom this Bill referred? Everybody knew 
what it was—that he was too much like a 
Catholic priest. If he were actually a 
Catholic priest he would not have to come 
to that House; but being, as he said he 
was, a conscientious member of the Church 
of England, — having been ordained, not 
by a Catholic Bishop, but by an Episco- 
palian Protestant Bishop—they refused to 
admit him into the Church of England, 
They did admit Catholic priests, but they 
did not admit Episcopalian clergymen of 
Scotland. Now, it appeared to him that 
this was unfair towards our Protestant 
Episcopalian Brethren in Scotland. He 
put the case simply upon that ground. A 


rule was established with regard to the 
ordination of Catholic Bishops, and if that 
ordination gave admission to the Church 
of England, what man would say that 
ordination by a Protestant Episcopalian 
Bishop of the Church of Scotland should 


not have the same-effect? As he (Mr. 
Roebuck) was a thorough-going Protestant, 
and believed in the benefit of free trade in 
religion as well as in everything else, he 
was in favour of the Bill, because he 
thought that the same rule which applied 
to Catholic priests ought to apply to Pro- 
testant Episcopalian clergymen of Scot- 
land. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that in 
stating his views upon this question, he 
must be understood as expressing merely 
his own opinions. The state of the law 
had been, no doubt, accurately laid down 
by the hon, Member who moved the 
Amendment. By an Act of the 32nd of 
Geo. III. clergymen ordained by Bishops 
in Scotland were not only prohibited from 
holding curacies or benefices in England, 
but from officiating at all in the Established 
Church in this country. That Act was re- 
vised in 1840, when its provisions were, 
with great caution, so far relaxed as to 
allow that a Scotch Episcopalian clergy- 
man might receive permission from the 
bishop of a diocese to officiate for two 
days, only to be named in such permis- 
sion, within that diocese, and that the per- 
mission might be renewed from time to time. 
Clergymen ordained by the Colonial Bishops, 
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or in the East Indies, might, by another 
Act under certain conditions and restric- 
tions, be admitted to the status and pri- 
vileges of clergymen ordained by the Bi- 
shops of the Established Church in Eng- 
land and Ireland ; but clergymen ordain- 
ed by Bishops in Scotland were expressly 
excepted from the operation of this Act 
by the special statutes applicable to 
them. A good deal had been said about 
the relaxation of the general law, and he 
was not prepared to say that it should not 
be revised; but he thought it would be 
acting hastily to declare that a law which 
had been under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment so recently as 1840 should be re- 
pealed without very careful inquiry into 
the status and position of the Bishops in 
Seotland, and of the clergymen ordained 
by them, as well as into the circumstances 
which led to the prohibition that had been 
imposed. In his opinion such an in- 
quiry ought to precede any pledge given 
on the part of the House with regard to 
a Bill repealing or relaxing the existing 
law. Then the question arose whether, 
so long as the law remained in its pre- 
sent form, they should deal with these 
exceptional cases by private legislation. 
During recent years the House had sanc- 


tioned this practice by passing five Bills 
similar to that under consideration, ex- 
empting clergymen from the prohibitions 


imposed by the general law. If this were 
the first instance in which such a Bill had 
been submitted to the House, he would 
have no hesitation in saying that it ought 
not to be sanctioned. He would not say 
that under no circumstances ought the 
House to grant an exemption from the ge- 
neral law; but so long as the general law 
was maintained he thought its operation 
would be most partial and unfair if exemp- 
tions from it were granted to a few indivi- 
duals who could afford to pay the expenses 
of private Bills, without any very special 
circumstances. In his opinion the House 
was incompetent to decide that there was 
anything in the doctrine held by Mr. Greive 
to disentitle him to their indulgence, but 
they were justified in inquiring what were 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
they were asked to sanction a departure 
from the general law. Mr. Greive was 
ordained only about eight years ago; and 
the only ground he alleged for his Bill was 
that he had some aged relations in Eng- 
land, near whom he wished to live ; and 
he, therefore, asked the House to give him 
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the status of an English clergyman, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Bishop of the 
diocese in which he might obtain a cu- 
racy or living. Were these circumstances 
such as should take the case of this gentle- 
man out of the general category? He 
thought the House had acted incautiously in 
allowing Bills of this nature to pass with- 
out careful investigation; and, although he 
regretted that this gentleman should be 
put to any inconvenience, he was of opin- 
ion that some check should be put upon 
applications of this kind, and he thought 
the best course would be not to allow the 
Bill to proceed until inquiry had been made 
on the subject. What had been stated by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) with regard to Roman Ca- 
tholic priests was quite true, except that 
the hon. and learned Member forgot to 
state that before a Roman Catholic priest 
was admitted into the Church of England 
he must sign the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which amounted to a renunciation of his 
connection with the Church of Rome. 
There was no question of reordination in 
the present instance. The ordination by 
a Scotch bishop was good, but the law had 
attached a condition to it which incapa- 
citated the clergyman so ordained from 
holding a permanent cure of souls in Eng- 
land. He (Sir G. Grey) admitted that 
the state of the law in this respect was an 
anomaly, but an inquiry into the whole 
ease should precede any alteration of it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the recog- 
nition of the ordination of the Church of 
Rome by the Charch of England, while 
she refused to recognize the ordination of 
Protestant Dissenters, indicated a greater 
affinity between the Established Church 
and Romanism than existed between her 
and Nonconformity. The Vicar of Shef- 
field, a large-roinded and exalted clergyman 
of the Established Church, was prohibited 
from preaching in any Nonconformist pul- 
pit, although he was allowed to preach in 
the open air. He hoped the day was not 
far distant when all religious denominations 
would be placed on a footing of perfect 
equality, and when the time of the House 
would not be wasted with these unseemly 
discussions. 

Viscount PALMERSTON wished to 
state, in a few words, the grounds upon 
which he should give his vote against this 
Bill. The discussion, as far as -the legal 
argument had gone, had been a discussion 
on the merits of the law as it now stood, 
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and no doubt on that point inquiry might 
be advisable. It might be a fit subject for 
the House to entertain, whether the present 
law should or should not be continued ; 
and if not, in what degree it should be 
modified. But in principle there was a 
great objection to all Bills establishing ex- 
ceptions to the general law of the land, 
and though he might regret that the rev. 
gentleman interested in this question should 
be put to unnecessary expense, it was never- 
theless time to put a stop to private Bills 
of this description. If, however, it was 
deemed right that the law should be recon- 
sidered on its own grounds, he was quite 
ready to assent to any such inquiry. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.”’ 

House divided :—Ayes, 84; Noes, 232: 
Majority, 148. 

Words added: — Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY—THE PEACE. 
LORD ELCHO’S MOTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have no wish 
to trespass on Her Majesty’s Government 


for information which it may be inconve- 
nient for them to give at the present mo- 
ment; but I am sure they will allow for 
the deep interest which the country must 
feel in the present state of public affairs, 
Under these circumstances I would be glad 
to know from the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
has received any communication respect- 
ing the interview which was anticipated to 
take place yesterday between the Emperor 
of the French and the Emperor of Austria, 
and whether he can inform the House what 
has been the general consequence of that 
meeting ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL :—Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have received in- 
telligence on the subject referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman. At two o’clock 
this day I was informed by the Ambassa- 
dor of the Emperor of the French that he 
had received a telegram, informing him 
that peace between the two Emperors was 
signed yesterday. Since my _ interview 
with the French Ambassador I have re- 
ceived a telegram from Lord Cowley, and 
I think I cannot better satisfy the anxiety 
of the House than by reading the state- 
ment contained in that document :— 


Viscount Palmerston 
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“ Paris, Tuesday, 2 p. m. 

‘« The following telegram has been cadet — 

“ © Valleggio, Juillet 11, 1859. 
“* The Emperor to the Empress. 

“« Prace is signed between the Emperor of 
Austria and me. 

“ The bases of the Peace are :— 

***Ttalian Confederation under the honorary 
Presidency of the Pope. 

“«The Emperor of Austria cedes his rights to 
Lombardy to the Emperor of the French, who 
transfers them to the King of Sardinia. 

“ «The Emperor of Austria preserves Venice, 
but she will form an integral part of the Italian 
Confederation. 

** «General amnesty.’ ”’ 

That is the whole that is stated in the tele- 
gram. I may state further, because there 
has been a rumour for some weeks past 
that whenever peace came to be signed 
and Lombardy should be ceded to Sardinia, 
France would ask as compensation for her 
expenses in the war to have Savoy ceded 
to her, that I am happy to be able to in- 
form the House that the Emperor of the 
French has made no demand of that kind, 
and that there is every reason to suppose 
that he does not intend to make any addi- 
tion whatever to the territory of France. 
This is most gratifying, because any ad- 
dition to the territory of France, however 
insignificant, following on the war, could 
not fail to arouse the suspicions and jealou- 
sies of Europe. I hope, that under the 
present circumstances, the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) 
will not persevere in the notice of Motion 
which he has put on the paper, and that he 
will give the House to understand that it 
is not his intention to persevere in it. 

Lorp ELCHO: In reply to the appeal 
made to me by my noble Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, I 
wish to state that though I cannot admit 
as a general proposition that the Members 
of this House, or this House itself, is to be 
debarred from expressing an opinion on 
matters of this nature, I shall not press 
the Motion that stands in my name for 
Thursday next. I shall, therefore, on that 
day, ask for leave to withdraw it. But I 
reserve to myself the right, if it appears 
to me-desirable to exercise it, of explaining 
in a few words what the motive was which 
induced me to place that notice on the 


paper. 
THE FEEJEE ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Cotong, SYKES said he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


| Whether the Government proposes to re- 
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commend the acceptance of the offer of the 
Sovereignty of the Feejee Islands ; and, if 
so, at what additional cost to the Imperial 
Exchequer above the present outlay of 
above £4,000,000 per annum for colonial 
purposes ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the ac- 
ceptance of the Sovereignty of the Feejee 
Islands had been very much impressed on 
the Government, both by persons who took 
an interest in the growth of cotton, and 
also by persons interested in Missionary 
labours in those islands. The matter, how- 
ever, was under the consideration of the 
Government. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would allow this matter to come under 
the consideration of the House before any 
final steps were taken with respect to it. 
He (Mr. Bright) was himself a little in- 
terested in the growth of cotton ; but he 
protested against being supposed on that 
account to ask for the acceptance by this 
country of the Sovereignty of the Feejee 
Islands. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FREELAND said, he would beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to reintroduce the Eccle- 
siastical Commission Bill of the late Go- 
vernment, or to introduce any new Bill of 
their own during the present Session ? 
Whether or not the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been called to the 
concluding paragraph of the Eighth Report 
of the Church Estates Commissioners, from 
which, and from the evidence annexed, it 
appears that between the mode of valuing 
the Reversions of Church-house property 
employed by the Surveyor to the Commis: 
sioners and that contended for by the Les- 
sees of such property there is a difference 
in eases of Enfranchisement on the part of 
the former of £800,000 on the whole in 
favour of the Church, or the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and, by consequence, adverse- 
ly to the Lessees? Whether or not it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to leave such Surveyor in future to 
value without appeal, or to provide that 
the Lessees of such property shall be at 
liberty, in cases of enfranchisement, to 
claim a reference to arbitration ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
the intention of the Government to propose 
during the present Session any Bill alter- 
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ing the relative positions of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners and the Lessees ; but 
it was their intention to submit to the House 
a Bill containing some clauses intended to 
facilitate the operation of the Acts relating 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission. With 
respect to the second question of the hon. 
Gentleman, it was true that the Church 
Estates’ Commissioners had, in their Eighth 
Report, stated that the principle on which 
they acted had been disputed, and that if 
that principle were admitted it would make 
a difference to the amount mentioned by the 
hon. Member; but the Commissioners en- 
tertained no doubt of the rectitude of the 
principle on which they acted, and they 
therefore did not recommend the adoption 
of any conflicting principle. With refer- 
ence to the third question, Her Majesty’s 
Government had no power in the matter. 
The question was entirely under the regu- 
lation of Acts of Parliament, and it was 
not their intention to propose any legisla- 
tion on the subject. 


THE MILITIA COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Captain GRAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
progress has been made in its inquiry by 
the Militia Commission appointed on the 
9th of July, 1858 ; and whether a Report 
may be expected from it during the present 
Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
Commissioners had sent in their Report, 
and the Government was anxious to have 
an opportunity of deciding to what extent 
they could adopt their recommendations. 
He hoped to be able to state in a few days 
what decision had been come to on the 
question. 


CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRIFFITH said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he will be prepared to 
state the views and intentions of Govern- 
ment on the subject of church rates on the 
second reading of the Bill for the abolition 
of church rates. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
quite ready to answer any question, such 
as was usually put in that House ; but he 
was not aware that it was customary to ask 
a Member whether he intended to make 
any statement upon a Bill of which he him- 
self was not in charge. If in the course 
of the debate on the Bill he should feel it 
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his duty to address any observations to the 
House, he trusted the House would give 
him the opportunity of doing so. 


Saluting Religious 


LAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MURRAY said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General whether it is his in- 
tention to proceed this Session with a Bill 
brought from the Lords, intituled ‘ An 
Act to Amend the Law of Debtor and 
Creditor, Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Exe- 
cution ;”’ and what are his intentions in re- 
ference to the existing Law of Bankruptcy 
and its administration, and generally in re- 
ference to the Law of Debtor and Creditor 
and its amendinent ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the Bill in question, but it 
was their intention, regarding, as they did, 
the whole subject of the Law of Debtor 
and Creditor, and particularly the Law of 
Bankruptcy, as now being in a very un- 
satisfactory state, to give the entire ques- 
tion the most anxious consideration during 
the recess, with the view to the introduc- 
tion of a comprehensive measure ei*her in 
that or the other House of Parliament early 
in the ensuing Session. 


BERINGTON’S KNAPSACKS.—QUESTION. 


Captain LEICESTER VEKNON said, 
he rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether Knapsacks, with Berington’s 
slings attached, have not been tried at 
Aldershot, and whether any Report re- 
specting them has been received at head- 
quarters ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, Mr. 
Berivgton’s Knapsacks had been tried at 
Chobham in 1855, and subsequently at 
Aldershot, and a Board of General Officers 
had reported that in their opinion the dis- 
advantages attaching to them were greater 
than their advantages. Mr. Berington 
afterwards made some alterations in his 
plans to obviate those objections ; but still 
the Knapsacks were objected to by the In- 
spector General of the Medical Depart- 
ment on the ground of the pressure upon 
the chest occasioned by the straps by which 
they were secured. He (Mr. 8. Herbert) 
believed that the matter was not one to be 
decided by a Board of General Officers, but 
by the men themselves, and that it would 
be desirable to issue a large number of the 
Knapsacks on trial, leaving the men them- 
selves to say which they preferred. 


Sir George Lewis 


{COMMONS} 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR THE ARMY, 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Colonel Nortu, 

GeneraL PEEL said, that he had made 
no change whatever in regard to admission 
into the Army except with the advice of 
the Council on Education. It was on the 
advice of that Council that the rule was 
made with regard to allowing rejected can- 
didates to be examined again. 


SALUTING RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS. 


MOTION POSTPONED. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBET said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wigton- 
shire (Sir Andrew Agnew) would not press 
the Motion of which he had given notice 
relative to saluting religious processions. 
He made this appeal with the more con- 
fidence because with reference to the sa- 
lutes at Malta, of which complaint had been 
made, and in regard to which some acri- 
monious debates had taken place in that 
IIouse, a very great change had been 
made during the present year, which it 
was hoped would remove objections. At 
the same time a feeling of irritation pre- 
vailed in the Ionian Islands, and there had 
been some small indications of irritable 
feeling between the population of Malta 
and the garrison. He should be sorry to 
see such a feeling augmented, and fresh 
fuel added to it by anything that might be 
said in that House. Since the arrange- 
ment made between Lord Hill and Lord 
Derby (when the noble Lord was Secre- 
tary for the Colonies), an alteration had 
been made, The late Secretary of State 
for the Colonies submitted a despatch to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (General 
Peel), which was approved by him, direct- 
ing the troops not to turn out or take part 
in any religious ceremonies. Orders were 
accordingly sent out that the troops were 
to pay the usual marks of respect to any 
persons engaged in a procession of a re- 
ligious character, but they were not to 
turn out the guard to them or salute them. 
At present the Archbishop of Malta was 
saluted in his capacity as a civil dignitary 
of the island, and if he were taking part 
in any religious procession no distinction 
was made in consequence of his being 
there. He trusted that under the cireum- 
stances his hon. Friend would not press his 
Motion. 

Sm ANDREW ANGNEW said, that 
after the appeal made to him by the right 
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hon. Gentleman he would not press the 
Motion that stood in his name. He might, 
however, take an opportunity of alluding 
to the subject again in Committee of 
Supply. He did not concur in the idea 
that the concessions made would conciliate 
the populations of Malta and the Ionian 
Islands. He would, however, in con- 


siderations of the appeal made to him, 
postpone his Motion for a fortnight. 


HONG KONG. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES in rising to move 
for Copies of certain Papers relative to 
Hong Kong, said it would be necessary to 
make a few remarks, in order to render 
intelligible to the House the grounds upon 
which he asked for the production of the 
Correspondence. Mr. Chisholm Anstey 
having been appointed Attorney General 
of Hong Kong, arrived in the island in 
January, 1856. On his arrival at Hong 
Kong, Sir John Bowring was Governor ; 
Mr. Caldwell was the Registrar General 
and Protector of Chinese, and a justice of 
the peace; Dr. Bridges was Colonial Se- 
cretary, and a member of the Executive 
Council. Mr. Anstey had no very agree- 
able prospect of the duties before him, 
for two days after his arrival Sir John 
Bowring intimated to him the corrupt state 
of the island, and claimed his support in 
stemming the tide of corruption. In July, 
1857 a young American was tried for 
piracy at Hong Kong. The trial was de- 
scribed in an interesting letter by Mr. 
Wingrove Cooke, who was then the cor- 
respondent of The Times in China. This 
young American was not like the Corsair 
of Byron. He was a young and amiable 
man with no beard upon his cheek. As he 
stood pleading for his life, he made distinct 
charges of complicity in piratical expedi- 
tions against Mr. Caldwell, the Registrar 
General of the colony, who was alleged to 
be in partnership with Machow Wong, a 
species of Chinese Jonathan Wild. Mr. 
Anstey, as Attorney General, conducted 
that trial, and in consequence of the 
charges incidentally made against Mr. 
Caldwell, Mr. Anstey, on the 13th of May, 
resigned the justiceship of the peace. The 
letter communicating this resignation was 
the first paper for which he asked. In 
this letter Mr. Anstey stated the grounds 
upon which he resigned, and alluded to 
the charges made against Mr. Caldwell by 
the young American. An inquiry was 
directed by Sir John Bowring to be made 
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into the charges against the authorities of 
Hong Kong, and on the 20th of May a Com- 
mission was issued to certain authorities at 
Hong Kong, directing them to inquire whe- 
ther there was any ground for these 
charges. The Commission found that cer- 
tain charges were proved and established, 
and that Mr. Caldwell had been a partner 
in a lorcha, which had gone on a piratical 
expedition under the command of Machow 
Wong. There was no proof that he had 
shared the plunder, although it was proved 
that he shared the complicity of fitting out 
the lorcha upon that expedition. Now, as 
the Government of this country had gone 
to war with China on the question of a 
lorcha this transaction necessarily excited 
a great deal of interest in the colony. 
Machow Wong was afterwards indicted 
and convicted of piracy, and sentenced to 
transportation, although, through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Caldwell, he was detained 
in the colony a year befere the sentence 
was carried into effect. He had also to 
move for the papers in the case of ‘* The 
Queen v. Tarrant,” tried at the Novem- 
ber sessions (1858) of the Hong Kong 
Supreme Court. The statements in the 
report of the Commission led the editor 
of the Friend of China to publish an at- 
tack upon the Government of Hong Kong, 
in which he charged the Government and 
Mr. Caldwell with surpressing certain pa- 
pers found in the possession of Machow 
Wong. These papers were said to be 
burnt, and the editor of the Friend of 
China made a manly and straightforward 
charge against Mr. Caldwell of having sup- 
pressed these papers. A criminal infor- 
mation was filed in November against Mr. 
Tarrant, of the Friend of Ohina, who jus- 
tified that statement on the ground that it 
was true, that it was published for the 
common good, and that the Government 
had suppressed the papers. The case was 
tried by a special jury of bankers and mer- 
chants. The jury found that the justifica- 
tion was true, a verdict was given in Mr. 
Tarrant’s favour, and the Government were 
condemned to pay the costs. , Mr. Anstey, 
shortly before that trial of ‘‘ The Queen ». 
Tarrant,’’ received an intimation that he 
was suspended from his office of Attorney 
General, and that suspension was fully 
confirmed by the Colonial Government at 
home. Asa matter of justice to an indi- 
vidual and for the sake of the proper admi- 
nistration of justice in ‘the Colonies, he 
hoped there would be no objection to the 
production of the papers. 
2M 
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Motion made, and Question propesed,— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleas- 
ed to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of all Correspondence, Judge’s 
Notes, or other Papers, on the following subjects, 
or any of them :— 

“1, The resignation of the Justiceship of the 
Peace for Hong Kong, by Mr. Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, sent in to the Local Government on the 
18th day of May, 1858. 

“2. His suspension on the 7th day of August, 
1858, from the Attorney Generalship of the Colony 
of Hong Kong, and from the office of Counsel to 
the Superintendency of Trade in China. 

. “8. The case of the Queen v. Tarrant for Libel, 
tried at the November Sessions jenn of the Hong 
Kong Supreme Court (Criminal side). 

“4. The charge of alleged complicity of Mr. 
Caldwell, J. P. and Protector of Chinese at Hong 
Kong, with Hong Kong pirates. 

“5, The charges made against the acting Co- 
lonial Secretary (Dr. Bridges) with reference to 
the foregoing subjects, and also the opium farm 
monopoly. 

“6, The charges made against the Lieutenant 
Governor of Hong Kong (Colonel Caine) and his 
Chinese Comprador, with reference to extortion 
and bribe-taking, in the years 1846 and 1848, 

“7, The proceedings against Mr, May, Super- 
intendent of Police at Hong Kong, Mr. Tarrant, 
Registrar of Deeds there, and the Police Court 
Interpreter Tong Akou, and the dismissal of the 
Police Court Interpreter Assam, for having seve- 
rally given evidence against the said parties, or 
any of them. 

“8, The Imperial regulations (if any) by which 
the several suspensions or removals before men- 
tioned were authorized.” 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he did not understand it to be the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to raise any discussion on the subject, as 
that could only take place satisfactorily 
after the papers which were now called for 
had been placed before the House. The 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Member was twofold in its nature, and he 
thought these two questions ought to be 
kept distinct. One was with regard to the 
propriety of Mr. Chisholm Anstey’s sus- 
pension from the office of Attorney Gene- 
ral of Hong Kong, and of its confirmation 
by the late Government ; and the other was 
with regard to the grave and serious charges 
against Mr. Caldwell and other officials in 
the colony. The Governor and Executive 
Council had suspended Mr. Anstey from 
the office of Attorney General, and the 
late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had confirmed the suspension. No doubt 
the Government had refused to commu- 
nicate to Mr. Anstey the grounds upon 
which that decision was arrived at, because 
they could not do so without, in fact, com- 
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municating the despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State to the Governor of Hong 
Kong. If Mr. Anstey had remained in 
the colony, no doubt that despatch, or 
its substance, would have been communi- 
eated to him; but he had left, and it was 
thought not advisable to communicate it to 
him in the absence and behind the back of 
the Governor. Sir John Bowring had, 
however, now arrived in this country, and 
his noble Friend at the head of the Colo- 
nial Office was now ready to convey the 
substance of the despatch to Mr. Anstey, 
and to receive any observations which he 
might have to make upon it. With respect 
to the charges brought by Mr. Anstey 
against other officials at Hong Kong, and 
especially against Mr. Caldwell, the late 
Government were of opinion that the graver 
and more serious portion of those charges 
had broken down before the Commission of 
inquiry; but at the same time they felt that 
quite enough had been disclosed in the 
course of the inquiry not only to warrant, 
but to require, a strict and searching in- 
vestigation to be conducted upon the spot. 
In that view the present Government con- 
curred. A new Governor was about to 
proceed to Hong Kong—a gentleman who 
had already done good service in another 
colony, but was entirely unconnected with 
Hong Kong or with any of the quarrels 
which had unfortunately arisen, and a new 
Attorney General, Mr. Adams, will also 
soon arrive there. The Governor would 
be instructed to institate a rigorous inquiry 
into the whole system at Hong Kong, and 
into the conduct of the parties against 
whom charges had been brought. He 
trusted this would be satisfactory to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. With respect 
to the papers, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had no wish to keep back 
from the public anything which could 
throw a light upon all these transactions, 
but his noble Friend had yet found it 
utterly impossible to make himself master 
of the whole mass of correspondence. His 
noble Friend was, however, prepared to 
give all information which a sense of public 
duty would allow, and he (Mr. Fortescue) 
would undertake to communicate with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman within a fort- 
night as to what papers should be produced. 
Under these circumstances he hoped he 
would withdraw his Motion for the present. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES thought the re- 
quest of the hon. Gentleman was a reason- 
able one, and would withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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LEAVE. FIRST REDAING. 


Mr. HADFIELD moved to introduce a 
Bill to amend the law regulating municipal 
corporations. By the Municipal Reform 
Act all advowsons belonging to the corpo- 
rations were to be sold, and until this was 
done, the Bishop of the diocese had the 
appointment. Notwithstanding this mem- 
bers of corporations were still required to 
make the declaration that they would do 
nothing injurious to the Church. It should 
be left to their fellow-townsmen to say 
whether the moral character of men en- 
titled them to become corporators without 
requiring any declaration from them. 

Mr. BAINES seconded the Motion. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that as 
the hon. Member proposed to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Municipal Corporations Act, 
he begged to call attention to the fact, 
that the municipal franchise had to a great 
extent fallen into the hands of a class of 
persons who were not able themselves to 
pay their rates. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that in as- 
senting to the introduction of the Bill he 
wished it to be understood that he enter- 
tained serious doubts whether the altera- 


tions proposed ought to be made, and whe- 
ther there would be sufficient time for the 
consideration of any material change in the 
existing law in the course of the present 


Session. As he understood the matter the 
hon. Gentleman proposed, first, to alter 
the settlement which was come to when 
the Test and Corporation Acts were re- 
pealed. When the Bill came to a second 
reading the hon. Gentleman might, per- 
haps, be able to show ground for the 
change he proposed; but he wished to 
point out that it involved the alteration 
of a measure which underwent much con- 
sideration at the time, and was in the 
nature of an agreement between different 
parties in the State. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would with- 
draw from the Bill the clauses relating to 
that subject. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: In that case 
he would only say that the other part of 
the Bill would receive the consideration of 
the Government. 

Leave given. 

Bill to amend the Law for the Regulation of 
Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Haprretp, Sir 
Morton Peto, Mr. Kersuaw, and Mr. Barnzs. 


Bill presented and read 1°, 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to 


move— 
* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to instruct the Civil Service Examiners 
that all persons who entered any service or pro- 
fession prior to the 21st day of May, 1855, to 
which service or profession the present system of 
examinations is applicable, shall be considered 
eligible for promotion without being subjected to 
any examination.” 
He trusted that a proposition so just and 
equitable would not meet with any opposi- 
tion on the part of the House. He had 
fixed upon the date of the 21st of May, 
because that was the day on which the 
Order in Council was issued, which ap- 
pointed the Commissioners for conducting 
the examination of young men who were 
candidates for employment in the public 
service. Now, so much hardship had been 
occasioned by the severe manner in which 
the principle of examination had been car- 
ried out, that he was sure that when the 
House was aware of the facts, they would 
gladly accede to his Motion. He might 
state case upon case of young men who 
had entered different public offices as tem- 
porary clerks, three, four, or five years 
previous to the Order in Council, and who, 
subsequent to 1855, on their being ap- 
pointed to permanent clerkships, had been 
put in competition with other gentlemen 
who had the advantage of having recently 
left school. The consequence was that 
they, though not inefficient, but because 
they had a smaller number of marks than 
the gentlemen they were put in competi- 
tion with, lost their promotion and were 
compelled to leave the service they had se- 
lected at an age when it was impossible 
for them to engage in a new profession. It 
was desirable not to state names publicly, 
but he was prepared to communicate them 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. One 
case had been brought to his knowledge 
that day. It was the case of an officer 
who had conferred very great and eminent 
services on this country, and whose son 
had been put into one of the public offices 
about nine years ago as a temporary clerk. 
Last year this gentleman’s son went up 
for examination, and, having three or four 
other gentlemen appointed to compete with 
him, he was defeated, and was, he believ- 
ed, out of the profession at the present 
moment. He had received yesterday a 
letter, in which the writer called attention 
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to the position in which these persons were 
placed. The writer, whose name he should 
be happy to communicate to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer privately, if it were re- 
quired, pressed upon him the vast impor- 
tance of his present Motion, as on its suc- 
cess depended the hopes of many intelli- 
gent and well-educated youth, who were 
well fitted for and tried in the service, and 
directed his attention to the position in 
which those young gentlemen found them- 
selves placed, with many others similarly 
situated. In one instance, the writer pro- 
ceeded to say, a gentleman entered the 
Admiralty as temporary clerk in July, 
1854, during the pressure of business con- 
sequent on the late war; he was con- 
stantly employed, and in some months 
until such a late hour of the evening, that 
it was impossible for him to devote time to 
the studies which the Civil Service Com- 
missioners required; and now he found 
that owing to the competition coming into 
operation, which he never dreamt of when 
he entered the service, he had been passed 
over again and again, simply because his 
school knowledge could not be so rapidly 
displayed in examination as that of com- 
petitors. He would mention another case 
of equal hardship. A gentleman had been 
eight years in one office, when he was pro- 
moted to another. This was only a fair 
step of promotion after his previous period 
of hard work; but, not having had the op- 
portunity, like his competitors, of getting 
up the information which was acceptable 
to the Commissioners, he lost in the com- 
petition, and was thrown out of the pro- 
fession. It might be said that temporary 
clerks were not on the establishment; bnt 
if that were so it ought to be publicly 
stated, that people might know on what 
terms their relatives entered the public 
service. He would take the case of an 
unpaid attaché, whom no one could say 
was not in the public service. There were 
among the class of unpaid attachés gentle- 
men who had worked hard for seven, eight, 
or nine years, who had been sent to un- 
healthy climates, and who were not aware 
at the time of their appointments that be- 
fore they were promoted they would be 
subjected to a stringent examination. Had 
they been aware when they entered the 
service that they would be required to sub- 
mit to such an ordeal, they might have 
chosen some other profession; but now, if 
they failed in passing the examination, 
they would be thrown out of the public 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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service when they had reached an age at 
which it might be impossible for them 
to adopt any other profession. Now, he 
was not speaking in a spirit of hosti- 
lity to the system of examination — on 
the contrary, he thought it most fortu- 
nate for the country that—though so late 
as 1855—a system of public examination 
should at length have been instituted for 
the military and civil services. No one 
who read the Reports of the Examiners 
could fail to appreciate the conduct of 
those gentlemen who had maintained the 
necessity of a system of examination. On 
the first examination, in answer to some of 
the questions, the following answers were 
given:—That the Roman walls in Eng- 
land were built to keep the Tartars from 
invading the country, and were so thick 
that two carriages could be driven abreast; 
that the great plot which was discovered in 
the year 1678 was the South Sea scheme; 
that William Wallace invaded England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; that the battle of 
Barnet was between Cromwell and Charles 
I., Culloden between the Earl of Leicester 
and Edward 1V., and Marston Moor be- 
tween Bruce and Edward IV. ; that Mar- 
seilles is a town upon the Rhine; that 
Germany is in the Caspian Sea; that the 
Thames rises in the German Ocean ; that 
Zante is the kingdom most recently added 
to Europe ; and that the Isle of Wight is 
a part of Scotland. It was quite incon- 
ceivable how gentlemen could have ventur- 
ed to go up for examination to give—unless 
in joke—such extraordinary answers. He 
thought, however, that many of the ques- 
tions which were put were scarcely fair to 
the candidates. He would read to the 
House some of the questions put to persons 
who were applying for admission to the 
Irish police force :— 

“ Explain fully the meaning of the following 
geographical terms :—‘ Peninsula,’ ‘ promontory,’ 
‘estuary,’ ‘delta,’ ‘plateau,’ ‘ watershed,’ and 
give three instances of each. Describe the posi- 
tion of the following places :—St. Helena, St. 
Albans, Corfu, ‘loronto, Salisbury, Copenhagen, 
Agra, Vienna, Inverary, Singapore, Stirling, Cairo, 
Nillala, Meerut, Hastings, Owhyhee. Write a 
geographical description of any one country of 
Ancient Europe, stating its boundaries, physical 
features, products, manufactures, divisions, and 
principal towns.” 

Now, he thought it would be admitted that 
these questions were scarcely less absurd 
than the answers he had previously read ; 
and however desirable it might be that this 
kind of knowledge should be possessed by 
a police constable, he doubted whether it 
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was necessary for the preservation of the! Peel, complaining of the number of com- 


peace in Ireland. It might be ‘so that 
the examinations to which unpaid attachés 
were subjected were such as gentlemen in 
their position ought to be competent to 
pass, but he confessed that on looking over 
the examination papers he did not think 
there were thirty Members of that House 
who could answer many of the questions. 
It must be remembered that candidates 
for appointments as unpaid attachés were 
generally lads of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, but they were asked such 
questions as these :— 

“Explain fully the nature of the important 
change that was introduced in the tenure of land 
in Prussia in 1811, and its effects both present 
and probable. Write a geographical description 
of Denmark, mentioning its situation, extent, po- 
pulation, features, mineral, and vegetable pro- 
ducts, Explain the following terms :—‘ Amter,’ 
‘ Stifter, Folksthing amtman,’ ‘ Tons of hardcom, 
Landsting.’ Discuss the most important political 
questions which have agitated Ireland for the last 
thirty years, mentioning the enactments they may 
have led to, and the eminent men who have taken 
a prominent part in connection with them, What 
was the constitution of the Canadas established in 
1791? Mention the most important alterations 
which have been subsequently introduced.” 

Now, though he himself (Mr. Cochrane) 
had studied the history of our Colonies to 
some extent, he really should not like to 
be called upon to answer such questions as 
these. Candidates had also been required 
to write a letter to a friend describing how 
they had been employed during the last 
year, and what were their hopes of entering 
the civil services. Some of these ques- 
tions really seem to have been devised in a 
spirit of raillery rather than seriously. As 
he had before said, he was not opposed to 
the system of examination, but he thought 
that if next year some hon. Member of con- 
sideration and influence would move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the effect of these examina- 
tions upon different branches of the public 
services the investigation might not be 
without advantage. He thought it was 
very doubtful whether the result of these 
examinations had been so satisfactory as 
they were led to suppose. It might be so 
that the Civil Service Examiners were not 
themselves responsible for the character of 
the examinations, which were probably 
directed by the Secretaries of State ; but 
he thought recent circumstances showed 
that the Secretaries of State had urged 
the Examiners not to render their exami- 
nations too stringent and severe. He 
found the late Secretary for War, General 
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missions vacant in the Household cavalry, 
the Life Guards, the cavalry of the line, 
and the infantry, and stating that it was 
evident that under the present system of 
examination the supply would not keep 
pace with the demand ; Lord Malmesbury 
had made a similar complaint with regard 
to the Foreign Office, and had stated that 
within six months four young men had 
been rejected, all of whom he believed wera 
fully competent for the duties of attachés, 
two of them being remarkable for general 
accomplishments, and especially for their 
knowledge of languages. The noble Earl 
added that it appeared not to be premature 
or disrespectful towards the Commis- 
sioners to ask if they were not straining 
the cord too tightly, and if not, how under 
such a system the Queen’s service in di- 
plomacy was to be recruited and carred on. 
Although he (Mr. Cochrane) thought some 
examination was necessary for these posi- 
tions previously to 1855, he feared they 
had rushed into an extreme in the opposite 
direction. He might remind the House 
that, under the old system, the character 
of their diplomatic agents had not been in- 
ferior to that of the diplomatists of any 
country. He need only mention such 
names as those of Lord Ponsonby, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Cowley, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, Lord Napier, and Lord 
Lyons. They could not forget, either, 
that previous to the institution of exami- 
nations for commissions in the military 
service, the officers both of our army and 
navy, though they had never undergone 
this examination, had never failed to vin- 
dicate the national honour. He only asked 
the House and the Government to do jus- 
tice to a most deserving class of young 
men who had entered the public service 
previously to the introduction of examina- 
tions, by agreeing that the new regulations 
should not have a retrospective effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleas- 
ed to instruct the Civil Service Examiners that 
all persons who entered any service or profession 
prior to the 21st day of May, 1855, to which ser- 
vice or profession the present system of examina- 
tions is applicable, shall be considered eligible for 
promotion without being subjected to any examin- 
ation,” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER: My hon. Friend who has sub- 
mitted this Metion has very ingeniously 
stated that a considerable portion of his 
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speech did not relate to it; and it is ma- 
terial that he should himself have admitted 
this, because the same portion of his ad- 
dress—if it be not invidious to draw a dis- 
tinction between different parts of it—was 
the one that was most effective and that 
seemed most to amuse the House ; for the 
hon. Gentleman was successful in provok- 
ing the laughter of hon. Members when he 
recited certain questions put in certain 
examinations. On the other hand it is 
important to recollect that all this has no 
connection whatever with the Motion now 
before us. As part of a general discussion 
on the system of examination established 
under the Civil Service Commissioners it 
might be well to quote such isolated ques- 
tions. At the same time I venture to re- 
mind the House that we have been very 
busy of late years, and with great public 
advantage, in urging and even compelling 
the Universities to adopt examination where 
they had not adopted it, and to extend it 
further where it already existed ; and few 
indeed of the examinations in the Univer- 
sities, if tested by particular questions 
picked out ingeniously for the purpose, 
aud announced before an audience which 
necessarily has not had time to look at the 
matter in all its bearings, would not pro- 


bably lead to the inference that those who 
had put them had been guilty of great 
want of judgment and had pushed the sys- 


tem to excess. The truth is, when the 
time comes for inquiring into the system 
now in operation, it must be inquired into 
much more at large; and then these re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman, which are 
irrelevant to this particular and limited 
Motion, may be perfectly germane to the 
discussion. It seems to me that my hon. 
Friend has very exaggerated ideas of the 
hardship or injustice which has been done 
to any one under the working of this 
scheme; and I think the time that has 
elapsed since it was established, and the 
paucity, or the almost total absence of com- 
plaints to which it has given rise, may 
show that the Commissioners have not 
been guilty of that tendency to overstrain 
their system which he seems to impute to 
them. Indeed, I for one am convinced 
that if it be true that its present working 
is imperfect, it will deserve consideration 
whether this imperfection is not owing to 
the very timid and hesitating manner in 
which the principles on which the Com- 
missioners wish to found it have been ap- 
plied. My hon. Friend knows very well 
, that in its present position the system is 
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only in a stage of transition—that it does 
not rest on the principle of pure competi- 
tion, nor, indeed, upon any one given prin- 
ciple which is so fully and fairly brought to 
an issue that you can condemn or absolve 
it by that principle; but that it is a mix-| 
ture of many methods, applied according! 
to the varying opinions of the heads of 
different Departments, and not according 
to any rigidly consistent or abstract rules ; 
but operating on the whole usefully and in 
the manner in which, in England at least, 
& great many practical problems of Go- 
vernment are usually settled with greater 
satisfaction to the public than they other- 
wise would be. I now come to my hon. 
Friend’s Motion itself. He moves :— 


Commission. 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to instruct the Civil Service Examiners 
that all persons who entered any service or pro- 
fession prior to the 21st day of May, 1855, to 
which service or profession the present system of 
examinations is applicable, shall be considered 
eligible for promotion without being subjected 
to any examination.” 


In the first place I do not think my bon. 
Friend, in the limited ground he has 
chosen, has shown sufficient reasons for 
any interference on the part of this House; 
and, in the second place, if the House is 
to interfere at all, I think it is quite clear 
that it ought not to be by a Motion like 
this. He will allow me to remind him that, 
where it is sought to deal with a great 
public abuse which prevailed before inde- 
pendent examinations were established, the 
general tendency of speeches such as his 
is much more to discredit the attempts 
made to cure that abuse than to discredit 
the abuse itself. No doubt his admission 
as to the necessity of some examination is 
perfectly sincere ; but it is merely paren- 
thetical, all his energy and fire being re- 
served for the supposed excesses of the 
Commissioners, who are labouring under 
circumstances of no ordinary difficulty to 
introduce a purer system of admission to 
the public service. What, then, are his 
grounds for interference? He assumes 
that fair consideration has not been shown 
in the application of the new rules to vest- 
ed interests. And how does he show that 
particular classes of persons require pro- 
tection? He cites two sets of cases: first, 
that of persons who were employed as tem- 
porary clerks in the public offices at the 
time when the Order in Council of the 21st 
of May, 1855, did not exist, and who are 
subjected to examination before they can 
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be appointed permanent clerks; and, se- | operations of a Secretary of State, there 
condly, the cases of gentlemen who were | should be something in the nature of a 
appointed to be unpaid attachés prior to | formal and eareful inquiry. The House 
the same Order in Council, and who on pass- | itself is the proper tribunal, and therefore 
ing over to the position of paid servants of | this cannot be made the subject of an 
the public have to undergo an examination | appeal to Her Majesty. I am not pre- 
which did not exist when they became un-| pared to admit that there is any primd 
paid attachés. Now, I think neitherof these facie ground for supposing, much less for 
instances furnishes any ground for the in- | asserting, that the declaration of Lord 
terference of this House. I shall take first | Clarendon is unreasonable. Nobody could 


the case of the attachés, which will also | 
illustrate the other remark I have to make 
—namely, that the Motion of my hon. 
Friend is hardly suited to the object he 
has in view. He desires the House to 
pray Her Majesty to be pleased to instruct 
the Civil Service Examiners to protect cer- 
tain persons against examinations which 





have taken a calmer or more moderate 
view of the whole subject of these exami- 
nations than that noble Lord ; but he was 
desirous that, although not unrestrictedly 
competitive, the system should be a reality, 
and no longer a form or a screen, and 
therefore he said that unpaid attachés 
should be examined in a particular manner, 


are supposed to do them injustice. It and also that paid attachés should undergo 
would surely be strange if Her Majesty | another examination. Is there any break- 
were to instruct those Examiners to dis-| ing of faith with a man in requiring him to 
obey the orders of Her own Secretary of | prove that he is fit for the position he 
State. The Civil Service Examiners have seeks to occupy ? It appears to me, then, 
no independent authority whatever in this that this part of the case, as a ground for 
matter. Whatever authority they possess | this Motion, is entirely untenable. I think 


is derived either from the heads of Depart-| all fair regulations to secure competency 
ments — that is, in the case of the at-| are applicable to those who enter the per- 
tachés, from the Foreign Secretary—or | manent service, even though adopted after 
else from the Order in Council passed by | they have entered that permanent service ; 
Her Majesty upon the advice of the Go- | but here the case is that of persons who had 


vernment, and for which the Government, | not entered the permanent service at all, 


as a whole, are responsible. And all that | 
the Commissioners are bound to do is| 
strictly to adhere to the directions they 

have received. If they receive orders from 

the Foreign Secretary, on those orders. 
they must act until they have been altered 
or retracted as formally as they were origi- | 
nally given. If they are acting under thie | 
provisions of the Order in Council, they must | 
continue to execute those provisions even, 
if need be, against the Secretary of State, 
until Her Majesty has been advised to 
change what She was previously advised 
to adopt. In regard to the attachés, then, 
the Civil Service Examiners have simply 
carried out the instructions given by Lord 
Clarendon in December, 1855, nearly four 
years ago ; and, in point of fact, the great 
bulk of those then unpaid attachés, and 
on whose behalf, if on behalf of any one, 
complaint might have been made, have be- | 
come paid attachés and underwent an ex- | 
amination before their promotion. The| 
hon. Gentleman has not shown that there 

is anything unreasonable in the direction | 
given by Lord Clarendon, nor is it likely 

that any one else will be able to prove it 

80. The matter is obviously one in which, 

before this House interferes to qualify the 


We all know it is not uncommon for young 
men to become unpaid attachés in order 
that they may secure a few months’ resi- 
dence under the most favourable cireum- 
stances at a foreign Court, and this without 


any intention to enter the permanent ser- 


vice. If, however, they afterwards wished 
to become paid attachés, they have to under- 
go an examination as to their competency ; 


_and the hon. Member has not shown that 


such a condition goes beyond what is per- 
fectly reasonable. My hon. Friend also 
referred to the case of temporary clerks, 
and proposed that they should have the 
same rights, as far as examination was 
concerned, as the members of the per- 
manent service. I do not think the House 
will adopt that proposition. A temporary 
clerk is that which his name declares him 
to be. He has no right of succession 
whatever; he is employed from time to 
time ; the conditions of the public com- 
pact with him are amply and literally ful- 
filled, and we are perfectly entitled to ask 
before he is allowed to cross the threshold 
of the permanent service that he should 
be subjected to an examination in order to 
test his competency. My hon, Friend al- 
luded to one or two particular cases, but 
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stated that for obvious reasons he could 
not give the names. I do not blame him 
for withholding the names, but he knows 
perfectly well that nothing could be more 
unfair than to take the character of an 
examination from the impressions of re- 
jected candidates. It is an ex parte state- 
ment, where the parties who make it may 
possibly be under the action of strong feel- 
ings, and where, at all events, they must 
be under the immense disadvantage of im- 
perfect information. If my hon. Friend 
were to examine into the particulars of the 
cases which he has adduced, I suspect he 
would find, when he heard the other side, 
that the facts are somewhat different from 
what they naturally appear to him to be 
from the representations of persons in- 
terested in the rejected candidates. My 
opinion is, therefore, that the Motion be- 
fore the House is objectionable, not only 
in point of form, but upon its merits. I 
believe it would be ruinous to the public 
service. The Commissioners have reduced 
their demands within the narrowest limits 
compatible with the efficiency of the public 
service ; but, even were it otherwise, I 
think my hon, Friend has not raised the 
question in a convenient form, inasmuch 
as, instead of asking the House to go into 
the general merits of the civil service ex- 
amination, he takes his ground merely upon 
the plea of the vested interests of certain 
parties. For these and other reasons I 
hope he will not think it worth his while to 
press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS believed too much 


importance was attached to this system of 


examination in the public department. It 
certainly had had the effect of preventing 
persons with interest who could hardly 
read or write from getting appointments; 
but the object would be much better at- 
tained by adopting the same course in the 
selection of public servants as was taken 
by merchants and manufacturers in the 
choice of their clerks. That would be bet- 
ter than asking those unaccountable and 
foolish questions. If a man had been some 
years in the public service, the inquiry 
should not be whether he could answer 
outrageous and out-of-the-way questions, 
but whether he had properly discharged 
the duties which had been before intrusted 
to him. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Motion had en- 
tirely mistaken the object of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners in putting the ques- 
tions referred to. The object was not to 
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ascertain whether a man had special know- 
ledge of a particular subject, but they were 
simply a test of his intelligence. One ques- 
tion asked was, what was the most im- 
portant measure with regard to Ireland 
brought forward for the last thirty years. 
He would say nothing had been more im- 
portant than that of competitive examina- 
tion; it had given the greatest possible 
stimulus to education. In every public 
office the distinction between temporary 
and permanent clerk was well known, and 
could not be done away with. He hoped 
the Motion would not be pressed ; but if 
it was he should give it his most strenuous 
opposition, as he believed it was intended 
as an attack upon the whole system of 
examination. 

Mr. CLIFFORD rose for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the House to 
a view of this subject which had not yet 
engaged the public notice, but in which 
great injustice was often wrought by com- 
petitive examination. Three candidates 
would be put to compete for the same 
office, and the first of the three would gain 
his thousand marks, whilst the second and 
third might have respectively 900 and 800 
marks, and therefore be unsuccessful. The 
following day three other candidates would 
be put to compete, and the successful can- 
didate would have but 700 marks, and yet 
be successful; so that the second and third 
of the former day appeared as plucked 
men, whilst the inferior man of the second 
day was successful. 

Captain JERVIS thought it very hard 
that when a temporary clerk was appointed 
to the permanent establishment the time 
which he had served as a temporary clerk 
should not be counted to him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: This mat- 
ter is one which as of necessity attracted 
a great deal of my attention, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that though, like 
other arrangements, there may be some de- 
fects in the system, it has tended very 
much to the advantage of the public ser- 
vice. Itis quite true that it has por geen 
operated to shut out from the public ser- 
vice young men who might have been per- 
fectly competent to perform the duties of 
the office for which they were competitors ; 
but, on the other hand, it is quite certain 
that those who have succeeded have been 
in every way young men who were pecu- 
liarly qualified for the discharge of their 
duties. I have had occasion frequently to 
represent to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners that some of the questions were 
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open to that sort of criticism which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite has passed upon them 
—namely, that the knowledge required to 
answer them was not easential to the per- 
formance of the duties of the office com- 
peted for ; but the answer which I have re- 
ceived from them is one to which it would 
be difficult to make any reply. They stated 
that their course was to examine upon cer- 
tain matters of which a knowledge was 
essential —such as English composition, 
arithmetic, spelling, and some amount of 
mathematical knowledge ; but then, they 
say, ‘it happens that the four, five, or six 
young men who are examined in these mat- 
ters are apparently equally well grounded 
in them ; and we add some other questions 
upon other matters to test their general in- 
telligence, and to see which of them have 
gone beyond these elementary matters. 
Thesesupernumerary questions arenot those 
upon which any young man would be re- 
jected, but they serve to test the compara- 
tive intelligence of the young men and the 
amount of education which they have re- 
ceived.” That appears to me to be a suffi- 
cient and satisfactory answer. The young 
man who has made a mistake in arithme- 
tic or spelling cannot be conscious of it, or 
he would not have made it ; but he is per- 


fectly conscious of not having been able to 
answer one of those redundant questions, 
and he goes home to his friends and says 
he has been rejected because he could not 
answer one of these questions—could not | delivery of Returns. 
tell where Owyhee was, or something of) portant mercantile Return ordered on the 


that sort. That is a mistake. He is re- 
jected, not because he is unable to answer 
those redundant questions, but because he 
has failed on one of the elementary matters, 
the knowledge of which was essential to 
the performance of the duties of the post 
which he sought. There is undoubtedly a 
prejudice in some quarters against the sys: 
tem of competitive examination, but I think 
it would be done away with if people were 
aware of the real principle on which it is 
conducted. Although the system may ope- 
rate harshly upon some young men, on the 
whole it has given a stimulus to the system 
of education all over the country ; it has 
set masters of schools, parents, friends, 
and guardians to look more closely into the 
process of education, and by that wide- 
spread operation it must tend to improve 
immensely the intelligence of the country. 
With regard to this particular Motion, I 
trust the hon. Member will not think it 
necessary to press it, because it is quite 
clear that those young men who have taken 
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temporary clerkships knew very well when 
they took them that they were temporary, 
and they have no right or just claim to be 
transferred to the permanent establish- 
ment without going through the process of 
examination which is established for all 
other permanent clerks. An unpaid at- 
taché is perfectly aware that his future 
promotion in his profession depends upon 
his conduct in that position, and I cannot 
see that there is any hardship in requiring 
him to go through the same examination 
as other attachés. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in with- 
drawing the Motion said, the discussion 
would have the good effect of making it 
known to the public that those who put 
their sons in the position of temporary 
clerks must never expect to have them trans- 
ferred to the permanent establishments. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PRINTING COMMITTEE. 
RETURNS. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL in moving that 
it be an instruction to the Printing Com- 
mittee that on every Return ordered to be 
printed by this House, in addition to the 
date of the order for printing, there be 
also printed the date at which such Return 
was actually sent to press, said his object 
was to fix the responsibility of the great 
delays which occasionally took place in the 
For instance, an im- 


Motion of the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade on the 2nd of August, 1858, had 
only been presented on the 2nd of July 
last. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“ That it be an instruction to the Printing Com- 
mittee, that on every return ordered to be printed 
by this House, in addition to the date of the order 
for printing, there be also printed the date at 
which such Return was actually sent to press.” 

Mr. WILSON said, that perhaps the 
noble Lord was not aware that when pa- 
pers which were ordered were not pre- 
sented before the close of the Session the 
order became a dropped order. In order 
to obviate this inconvenience the practice 
was to present the papers, and they were 
then printed during the recess. In printing 
financial papers there was another reason 
for the delay, as it was necessary to send 
them back to the office to examine the 
figures by other Returns. The Motion, if 
carried in its present form, would often 
affix blame very unjustly on the printer, 
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who was not responsible for the delay in 
correcting. If the Motion was withdrawn 
he would be glad to communieate with the 
noble Lord on the subject. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a question. Many most 
useless Returns and Reports were printed 
at a great expense, and he would suggest 
that a check might be put upon such waste 
by endorsing on each printed Return the 
cost of the printing. 

Mr. WILSON: No doubt such infor- 
mation would be extremely desirable, and 
he, as a member of the Printing Commit- 
tee and of that House, would be very glad 
if the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could be adopted ; but he was 
afraid that until it was known how many 
copies of a Return were to be printed the 
printer would not be able to state what the 
cost would be. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that if the 
Motion stood ‘‘ corrected Return,” no 
blame could attach to the printer. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
withdraw the Motion for the present, and 
communicate with the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the subject. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Mr. DILLWYN nominated the Mem- 
bers to serve on the Select Committee on 
this Bill. The hon. Gentleman said he 
had endeavoured to select such names as 
would be agreeable to both sides of the 
House. 

On the name of Mr. Dittwyy being 
proposed, 

CotoneL DUNNE said, although the 
Bill extended to Ireland not a single Irish 
Member was put on the list first suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman; and in his amend- 
ed list there were only two Irish Members. 
This objection applied not only to this 
Committee but to all Committees, the Irish 
Members not being fairly represented. On 
the Committee relating to Government con- 
tracts with Steam-packet Companies Ire- 
land was not fairly represented, much as 
she was interested in that question. 

Mr. SPEAKER severally put the names 
of Mr. Dittwyn, the ATTroRNEY GENERAL, 
Lord Staniey, and Sir James Granam, 
which were agreed to. The name of Mr. 
Lowe having been put, 

CotoneL DUNNE proposed to substitute 
the name of Lord Naas. 
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Mr. DILLWYN said, he had no wish 
to make the Committee exclusive. As he 
was informed by a report of what took 
place elsewhere last evening that a Com- 
mittee was now considering the question 
of endowed schools in Ireland, he should 
meet the objection of the hon. and gallant 
Member by confining the operation of this 
Bill to Great Britain. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL begged 
to assure the House that in its present 
shape the Bill did not extend to Ireland, 
and did not affect any school in that coun- 
try in the slightest degree. 

Mr. LONGFIELD contended that Irish 
interests were distinctly embraced in this 
measure—first, because that portion of the 
kingdom was not distinctly exempted ; se- 
condly, because the question of endowed 
schools was one in which she was vitally 
interested ; and thirdly, because, though 
the operation of the present Act might not 
immediately extend to Ireland, it would be 
impossible that its principle could long be 
confined to this country. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL inclined to the 
opinion that the Bill, as at present worded, 
would apply only to England, because the 
Church of England was mentioned. Al- 
though the phrase was not a legal one, it 
was clear that the Church of England was 
net the Church of Ireland. 

Mr. LEFROY thought the Bill as it 
stood would be general in its operation ; 
and if it were to extend to Ireland he 
should certainly ask for the same exten- 
sion in favour of Trinity College, Dublin, 
as had been already extended to Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the House would 
easily get out of the difficulty by inserting 
a clause at the end of the Bill, as was very 
frequently done in other cases, declaring 
that it should not extend to Ireland. 

Mr. M‘MAHON thought that if the Bill 
wag good for England it must be good for 
Ireland. He protested against this excep- 
tional legislation, and regretted that the 
hon. Member should have consented to cur- 
tail the operation of the Bill to get off the 
difficulty of altering a few names. 

Mr. BUTT concurred in thinking it in- 
convenient and anomalous to exclude Ire- 
land. The principle of the Bill was to 
alter the law which assumed that ‘ honest 
and godly men’? meant members of the 
Established Chureh. It would be impos- 
sible to sustain a privilege in favour of the 
Established Church in Ireland if it were 
given up in England. He suggested that 
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the Committee, as now proposed, should be 
nominated, and two or three Irish Mem- 
bers added on a future occasion. 

CotoneL DUNNE was quite ready to 
withdraw his Motion if four Irish Members 
were added. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that on a future 
day he would move the addition of two 
Irish Members. 

CoLtonEL DUNNE: Four. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that as the 
Irish Members were only one-sixth of the 
House, four in a Committee of sixteen 
would be more than a due proportion. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that in the pre- 
sent inadequate state of Irish representa- 
tion he would assent to three Members 
being added. 


Select Committee nominated :-— 


Mr. Dittwyy, Mr. Atrorney Genrnat, Lord 
Sran.ey, Sir James Geauam, Mr. Lowe, Sir Hucu 
Carns, Sir Starrornp Norrucore, Mr. Putzer, 
Sir Ersxrnz Perry, Mr. Apperzey, Lord Roserr 
Crcit, Sir Joun Paxineton, Mr. Henry Austin 
Brucs, Mr. Horz, and Mr. Baines :—Five to be 
the quorum. 


PACKET AND TELEGRAPHIC CONTRAOTS 
COMMITTEE. 


NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : I beg to move that the Committee 
on Packet and Telegraphic Contracts do 
consist of nineteen members ; and, in jus- 
tification of so large a number, I can only 
say that it was found it would be very dif- 
ficult to compress this Committee into the 
number of fifteen. Where various Govern- 
ments have for a series of years been con- 
nected with the formation of these con- 
tracts, it appeared impracticable entirely to 
exclude those who have been connected 
with office; and if they were to be in- 
eluded, it seemed desirable on the one 
hand to give them a representation which 
would be adequate for a full elucidation of 
the facts, and on the other hand this in- 
volved the necessity of a strong represen- 
tation of the independent Members of the 


House. Under these circumstances, I hope | 


the House will agree to the number which 
I have proposed. 

_ Mr. ROEBUCK said, this was a very 
important inquiry, and he feared it was 
going to degenerate into a party contest. 
Nevertheless, he would beg of the House, 
and especially of the members of whom the 
Commitice was about to be composed, to 
take into its serious consideration the very 
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important principle which was involved in 
the proposed inquiry. Parliamentary Go- 
vernment was by some looked upon as ope- 
rose, and it certainly would be so if the 
House of Commons were to diverge from 
its proper functions into the performance 
of the duties of an Executive Committee. 
There were, he believed, some hon. Mem- 
bers who desired that this should be the 
case, and that the Committee in question 
should not merely inquire into the conduct 
of the late Administration, but should call 
in question the validity of its acts. If the 
latter course were taken, then would the 
House of Commons be constituting itself 
an Executive Committee, and for the pur- 
poses of such a body no assembly could be 
so entirely unfit. There had been of late 
in that House, as well as elsewhere, a vast 
outbreak of what he might term ‘‘ virtue,” 
and there was a bench opposite to him (the 
Treasury Bench) which had become pecu- 
liarly distinguished for the production of 
that article. Its occupants had all of a 
sudden discovered that in the interests of 
public morality the proposed inquiry was 
absolutely necessary. Now, he had no ob- 
jection to that inquiry ; but he would put it 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with whom the Motion 
had originated, what was really proposed 
by it? He put it to him as a statesman 
of great importance and weight, and as 
one whose opinions about constitutional 
government would hereafter as well as now 
have great influence, whether he was not 
doing great damage to the cause of con- 
stitutional government by lending the sanc- 
tion of his high authority to the course 
which was being taken. It had, indeed, 
been said distinctly that the object of the 
Motion was to fix upon the late Govern- 
ment the responsibility of their own acts, 
So far he could very well understand its 
scope ; but there were those who went be- 
yond that, and who contended that the end 
sought to be attained was to call in ques- 
tion and to jeopardize the existence of a 
contract to which the late Government had 
lent its sanction. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Card- 
well) appeared to have seen the difficulty 
which was involved in the subject, for in 
answer to a question which was put to him 
he stated very clearly, and, as he thought, 
very satisfactorily, that the validity of the 
determination of no Government with re- 
spect to any contract should be made a 
matter of discussion, That, however, did 
not seem to be the understanding on the 
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part of the whole of those who sat on that 
remarkable bench whose members were so 
distinguisbed for their public virtue. They 
appeared to call in question not merely the 
conduct of the previous Government, but 
their very acts in that capacity. He would 
make himself understood by a reference to 
that on which the vials of wrath of these 
virtuous gentlemen had been poured—the 
Galway contract. He wanted to know 
whether the occupants of the virtuous 
bench opposite did not desire, and intend 
to call in question that very contract itself ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman were to adopt 
such a course he should tell him that he 
was about to enter on a discussion which 
would tend to bring disgrace on that House, 
and which would render constitutional go- 
vernment impossible. He could understand 
a policy which would make a Ministry re- 
sponsible for its acts; but if the House 
were to proceed to the extent of saying 
that such acts were not binding until they 
had received the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, the action of the Executive would be 
paralyzed, and to paralyze that action 
would, he should remind hon. Members, be, 
at a time like the present, to pursue a line 
of conduct hazardous to the country. We 
were entering on a period of no ordinary 
gravity. Was it the wish of hon. Mem- 
bers that the Government should wait to 
enter into contracts to provide for the na- 
tional defence until they had first received 
the approval of the House of Commons ? 
If not, where, he would ask, was the line 
to be drawn? To make provision for the 
defence of the country required money, 
and it would appear that it was the opinion 
of those who sat on the Treasury benches 
that that money should not be expended 
until the opinion of Parliament as to the 
propriety of that expenditure had been first 
taken. If that was the principle on which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was prepared to proceed he 
should tell him that it was of extreme 
danger to the State. He should therefore 
call upon the right hon. Gentleman to say 
whether it was his intention, in moving for 
the proposed Committee, to call in question 
the acts of the late Government, or to 
throw on their shoulders the responsibility 
of a proceeding for which they might be 
liable to the censure of that House. If 
the latter were the right hon. Gentleman’s 
object, then he was not disposed to doubt 
the propriety of the course which he had 
pursued ; but if the former were the end 
which he sought to attain, then he should 
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warn him against taking a step which, with 
all the ability which distinguished him, he 
might not be able to retrieve. To possess 
the splendid qualities of a rhetorician was 
one thing, but to bea great statesman was 
another. For his own part, it was by the 
wisdom of the statesman, and not by the 
trumpery arts of the rhetorician that he 
desired to see the proceedings of that House 
directed. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, there were only 
two Irish Members on the list of the Com- 
mittee, while there were three Scotch. The 
subject was one of the greatest importance 
to Ireland, and she ought to be fairly re- 
presented. He trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consent to omit at least two 
of the names in the list and to substitute 
for them the names of two other Irish 
Members. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Packet and Telegraphic Contracts do con- 
sist of nineteen members. 

Mr. SPEAKER having put the Question 
that Mr. Cobden be one member of the 
Committee, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. and learaed Mem- 
ber for Sheffield had asked whether, 
in proposing the Committee, Government 
meant to question the acts of the late Go- 
vernment as contradistinguished from the 
acts of former Governments. In reply he 
must inform the hon. and learned Member 
that he was not prepared to place any 
limitation whatever on the functions of the 
Committee, either as to the past or future, 
except, of course, that which ought to 
be taken for granted, that they would act 
with the strictest regard to the obligations 
of public faith. With respect to the diffi- 
cult question of the proportion of Scotch 
and Irish Members who should sit on the 
Committee, he could only say that he 
thought both countries were adequately 
represented. There were three Scotch and 
two Irish Members upon it. [An hon. 
MemBEk : ‘‘ Only one Irish Member.””] His 
arithmetical faculty seemed to be already 
at fault, but he believed he was right, and 
he could assure the House that when the 
Committee was chosen he had laboured 
under the impression that there were three 
Irish Members nominated. It might not 
perhaps be thought unnatural that such 
was the case when he said that one of the 
names which figured on the list of the 
Committee was that of the noble Lord the 
Member for Cockermouth (Lord Naas), of 
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whom he had a strong recollection in con- 
nection with discussions in reference to 
the distillation of spirits in bond and other 
questions relating to Ireland, and though 
the noble Lord might not strictly be an 
Irish he might reasonably be taken for one. 
And, although he should not for a moment 
presume to doubt the affection which that 
noble Lord entertained for Cockermouth, 
yet he was disposed to believe that it was 
one which his regard for Ireland completely 
transcended. He might, therefore, be re- 
garded as effectually representing on the 
Committee the interest of that portion of 
the kingdom. It was, he could assure the 
House, a matter of no ordinary difficulty 
so to frame the Committee as that, while 
the opinions of the different Governments 
which were interested should have full ex- 
pression, adequate provision should, on the 
other hand, be made for the defence of the 
public interests. For his own part, he did 
not think there was any disproportion in 
the number of Members on the Committee, 
representing England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, respectively, of which complaint could 
justly be made ; and he trusted that the 
views and opinions of all parties would ob- 
tain a fair hearing, while there would be 
enough of independent force and weight in 
the Committee to preclude it from being 
regarded as useless, or its appointment 
looked upon as an insult to the public feel- 


ing. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that everybody 
knew that this question had been brought 
forward in consequence of the Galway con- 
tract, which many persons believed to be 
a purely party transaction. Therefore, to 
exclude Irish Members, who were chiefly 
interested, would be unjust. He was com- 
petent to give a fair opinion, because he 
represented an antagonistic port to Galway, 
and he claimed justice for the whole coun- 
try when he protested against the syste- 
matic exclusion of Irish Members from the 
Committee. He thought there ought to 
be fewer Scotch and more Irish Members 
upon it. 

Mr. BRADY said, that when an Irish 
subject was to be inquired into Irish Mem- 
bers were excluded because they were in- 
terested, and when the subject-matter to 
be inquired into rélated to England, they 
were excluded because they were not in- 
terested. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber that this Committee never would have 
been called for if the Galway guarantee 
had not been granted. There was a small 
and contracted feeling in this House re- 
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lative to Ireland, for he knew that there 
was an arrangement whereby Irish Mem- 
bers were excluded from Committees, which 
was highly discreditable to the House. 

Mr. BEAMISH thought, the Govern- 
ment ought to deal fairly by the Irish 
Members and place an equal number on 
the Committee. They had a very deep in- 
terest in the question, and he hoped the 
Government would re-consider their de- 
cision, and introduce one additional Irish 
Member at least. 

Mr. GEORGE said, although there 
ought not to be any such number of Mem- 
bers interested in the contract so as to in- 
fluence the decision of the Committee, yet 
it would be highly advantageous if they 
had Members on it who were fully acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the case, and 
competent to call witnesses on the various 
points. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Conpen, Sir Francis Banine, Sir STAFFORD 
Norracorz, Lord Joun Manners, Mr. Corry, 
Sir Henry Witrovenrsy, Mr. Scuo.erietp, and 


Mr. Dunxop nominated Members of the said Com- 
mittee. 


On Motion that Mr. Baxter be one other 
Member of the said Committee, 

Mr. MAGUIRE moved the omission of 
the hon. Member’s name, and that Mr. 
Hennessy should be put in his place. He 
objected to the hon. Gentleman because he 
had been known to express very strong 
feelings in reference to the most important 
questions that would come before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRADY seconded the Motion. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Motion could only be 
for the omission of the name, and notice 
must be given of the substitution of any 
other. He hoped that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Baxter) would not withdraw his name. It 
was true he might have expressed an opin- 
ion with regard to the Galway contract, 
and if that were a reason for taking off 
his name they would have to strike off the 
names of several hon. Members who had 
already been nominated. If the House 
were to strike off gentlemen who had ex- 
pressed such opinions what were they to 
say as to placing upon the Committee gen- 
tlemen who were officially responsible for 
having entered into the Galway contract ? 
For his own part, he should regard the 
omission of the hon. Gentleman’s name as 
taking away one of the titles of the Com- 
mittee to public confidence. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was not aware 
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that in consequence of having entertained | 
certain opinions connected with our ocean 
packet service he was thereby disqualified 
from serving on this Committee. He 
thought the time had now come when there 
was no necessity whatever for subsidizing 
the Galway or any other line. If, how- 
ever, the House felt that having formed an 
opinion against the system of large subsi- 
dies ought to prevent a Member being on 
a Committee, he at once admitted his name 
had better be withdrawn. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he admired the 
candour with which the hon. Member for | 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) had admitted that 
his mind was made up on the subject about 
to be investigated. He complained that 
though every man in the West of Ireland 
was in favour of Galway as a packet sta- 
tion, there was only one Member on the 
Committee from that part of the country. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he looked 
with great suspicion on this proposal for 
inquiry, for at the first blush it appeared 
to him as a party move of the most un- 
mistakeable character. He thought the 
late Government was entitled to credit for | 
having given a packet station to Galway, | 
though, as an individual, he held that they 
might perhaps have seclected a more desir- 
sble port in a part of the country with | 
which he was connected. He submitted | 
that great injustice had been done to Ire- 
land by not placing a fairer proportion of 
Irish Members on the Committee. 

Mr. M‘MAHON hoped that Mr. Baxter 
would assent to the withdrawal of his name 
from this Committee, seeing that the hon. 
Member would go into the Committee with 
his mind made up. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN thought it very un- 
fair that a Gentleman should be put upon 
this Committee who had told them that his 
mind was made up with regard to the ques- 
tion of subsidizing these companies. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose advocated a distinct prin- 
ciple, and that was whether the postal ser- 
vice of the country could not be carried on 
without subsidies at all; and therefore he 
thought that he would be a very valuable 
member of the Committee to cross-examine 
the witnesses with a view to illustrate the 
principle he advocated. The Committee 
was not confined to the Galway packet con- 
tract, but extended to the general ocean 
packet service. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, one charge brought 
against the late Government was that when 
in office they employed their power to sub- 
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sidize a particular company—or rather it 
was very broadly insinuated that they cor. 
ruptly exercised their power for that pur- 
pose. Now, the Galway contract was not 
the only mail-packet contract; and he 
would press on the Committee now being 
nominated that there were other contracts 
made by former Governments which could 
also be inquired into, and in which eorrup- 
tion had been imputed. If the Committee 
should be at a loss to find individual in- 
stances he would undertake to find some 
for them. He trusted that the Committee 
would go over the whole of the contracts, 
and that they would not confine themselves 
to the contracts either of the late or the 
present Government. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that when he saw 
the first list of names it occurred to him 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made an unfortunate selection. One of 
the most unsatisfactory things in the busi- 
ness of that House was that so small a re- 
sult followed from the appointment of a 
Committee. So strong had been his feel- 
ing on this subject that he had on every 
possible occasion abstained from serving 
on Committees as much as he could from 
the belief that his labour and time would 
be almost thrown away. When’ the Com- 
mittee was first nominated he felt that it 
would not give satisfaction to the House, be- 
cause it contained too many members who 
were now in office, or who had been in office 
under the late Government, and they would 
both go into the Committee Room with a 
disposition to justify everything that had 
been done. The officials of the present 
Government were equally well disposed to 
support everything which had been done 
by their predecessors, and the few Mem- 
bers on the Committee who might be called 
independent would find themselves over- 
borne by the votes of those who were con- 
cerned in the very things the Committee 
had to inquire into. For these reasons he 
had intended to object to the nomination 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had proposed. In- 
deed, he believed that right hon. Gentle- 
man had found out that the Committee, as 
he had originally composed it, would not 
be agreed to, and he had therefore added 
four more names, making in all nineteen 
members ; and by so doing he had made 
the Committee too large and cumbersome ; 
there would be twice as many questions 
asked than necessary for the purposes of 
the inquiry, the whole thing would fall into 
confusion and would turn out as resultless 
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as the labours of a Committee usually were. | upon the wisdom of the enormous expendi- 
If he (Mr. Bright) might recommend a ture incurred in this subsidizing system, 
course to be pursued—and which he should and he had no reason to doubt that the 
pursue if he had the appointment of the right hon. Gentleman’s willingness to in- 
Committee—it would be that the whole quire whether it might not be reduced. It 
list should be rubbed out, and then that a| was well known that they could not go 
Committee should be proposed which should among commercial men without hearing 
have upon it no more official Members than | something about these contracts; there 
were absolutely necessary for the complete was a universal suspicion that there was 
elucidation of the general principles which | a great deal of unnecessary expenditure, if 
had been laid down and acted upon by the | not jobbing, about them ; and to prevent 


Treasury in respect of contracts. 
not agree in thinking that it was necessary 
to have upon the Committee the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway, or one of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Liverpool; indeed, he thought 
those hon. Members ought not to be upon 
the Committee, because they knew well 
that they represented constituencies that 
had a great interest in a matter of this 
kind, and it was well known that constituen- 
cies expected their Member to take a very 
favourable view of what promised to be for 
their interest, and therefore hon. Members 
in such a position were indisposed and in- 
capacitated from acting honestly and in- 
telligently on a question of this nature, 
He thought therefore that in forming a 
Committee two classes of Members should 
always be avoided—Members holding offi- 
cial appointments and Members repre- 
senting local interests; and he felt sure 
that Gentlemen belonging to both sides of 
the House, and who were not in such posi- 
tions, could be found who were capable and 
intelligent enough to serve upon this Com- 
mittee; and the Report of such a Com- 
mittee would have infinitely more influence, 
both in the House and throughout the coun- 
try, than a Report prepared or passed by 
a Committee having local and official in- 
terests. With regard to the name of the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) he 
could not object to it, and he would under- 
take to say that that hon. Gentleman was 
of the average ability of the House; and 
though he (Mr. Bright) was not in the 
habit of passing compliments, he would 
state that he was as fit to serve on the 
Committee as most other men. That hon. 
Gentleman had travelled through America, 
and he had written a useful book. He was 
in his opinion just the man to be appointed, 
and therefore he should not vote for his ex- 
clusion. The official and local Members 
might be supposed to take a partial view of 
the question, and therefore he should omit 
their names altogether. In 1853 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in proposing 
the budget, expressed very great doubt 
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suspicion arising, the House ought to select 
a Committee which should be as indepen- 
dent and as intelligent as both sides of the 
House could make it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, he 
he should certainly urge the House to retain 
the name of the hon. Member for Montrose 
upon the Committee, and he did so for this 
reason—this Committee was to be appoint- 
ed for the wise object of looking into the 
whole subject of the packet contracts, 
which was one that required the full atten- 
tion of those hon. Members who might be 
selected; and in the interest of the late 
Government, whose conduct had been at- 
tacked, he should demand that the hon. 
Member for Montrose should be placed on 
the Committee. This inquiry ought not 
to be skin-deep, but fully and properly 
gone into, and he believed the more the 
subject was inquired into, the more it would 
redound to the credit and not discredit of 
the late Government. The subject was 
one which could not properly be discussed 
in that House, but should be referred to o 
Select Committee; and if it were discussed 
without the assistance of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose, it might be 
said that the Committee had not been ap- 
pointed fairly, nor the subject properly 
gone into. This Committee would have to 
go into the whole question as to wkat were 
the principles upon which the packet con- 
tracts were founded, and they would have 
to state whether the Galway, Dovor, and 
other contracts were right or wrong. He 
quite agreed that the Committee would be 
best if it were composed entirely of non- 
official Members; but if, on the other 
hand, the whole truth was to be got out, 
they must have a certain number of gen- 
tlemen who could bring out the points of 
the case; and, therefore, it would be de- 
sirable that they should have two or three 
Members on the Committee who were ac- 
quainted with official proceedings. He 
felt satisfied with the appearance of this 
Committee as it now stood, and thought 
that a fair inquiry would be instituted, 
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which was all that the late Government 
required. 

Si EDWARD GROGAN wished to 
point ont that these contracts had been 
going on in various ports and towns of 
England. Up to the present moment not 
one shilling had been given to Ireland, and 
until it was proposed that Ireland should 
benefit by one of these contracts no inquiry 
had been demanded. As soon, however, 
as an attempt had been made to assist pri- 
vate energy in Ireland, the whole power 
and weight of English Members were 
brought to bear against them. It might 
be prudent that neither the Members for 
Galway, Limerick, nor Liverpool should 
serve, on the ground of private interest, 
but the same objection could not apply to 
the whole commercial community of Ire- 
land. Why should not a Member for Bel- 
fast and Dublin serve on the Committee ? 
It was a matter peculiarly interesting to 
Treland, but the constitution of the Com- 
mittee was not such as to give satisfaction 
to the people of Ireland. 

Question put, ‘‘ That Mr. Baxter be one 
other Member of the said Committee.’”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 135 ; Noes 
34: Majority 101. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Baxter to be a Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LetcesteR VERNON, Captain Giap- 
stone, Lord Naas, Mr. HupparpD, Mr. 
Hore, nominated other Members of the 
said Committee. 

On Motion that Mr. Witson be one other 
Member of the said Committee, 

Mr. HENNESSY moved, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s name be omitted, in order 
to insert the name of some Irish Member, 
who should be connected with Galway. 

Mr. SCULLY seconded the Motion, de- 
claring that the Committee was not at all 
fairly constituted. There were only two 
Irish Members, for the noble Lord the 
Member for Cockermouth (Lord Naas), 
although an Irishman, was an English 
Member. As well might the present 
Member for Marylebone (Lord Fermoy) 
be called an Irish Member, but he was 
nothing of the kind. Ireland was not 
fairly treated, either in this Committee or 
in the Cabinet, where there was not a 
single Irishman. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, although bearing 
an Irish title, was no more an Irishman 
than the Marquess of Douro was a Portu. 
guese. He would reserve for another oc- 
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Trish Government, but he would now ob- 
serve that the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, the Chief 
Commissioner of Irish Police, the Chief 
Commissioner for the Irish Poor Laws, 
and even the Commander of the Forces, 
were none of them Irishmen. There was 
not an Irishman at the head of any depart- 
ment in the country. He did not blame 
the Government, that House, or English- 
men for this state of things; but he blamed 
Irishmen, who ought to assert their own 
position and be true to themselves. He 
was glad to think that there was a sounder 
feeling springing up among Irish Members, 
and if it grew stronger there would soon be 
two, three, or four Irishmen brought into 
the Cabinet. There were always at least 
three Scotchmen in the Cabinet, and Scot- 
land was a much smaller and more insig- 
nificant country even than Ireland; but 
the Scotch Members made their position 
felt. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that he, like 
every Member in the House, felt great re- 
spect for the right hon. Gentleman whose 
name was now proposed, but, if the Re- 
port of the Committee was not to be a 
nullity, the House should endeavour to get 
a non-official and independent Committee. 
The Government were the assailants in this 
matter, and partly with a political object; 
and, however fair Mr. Wilson might be, 
there were fairer men, as that right hon. 
Gentleman had a strong political and party 
bias. Let some Independent Member be 
appointed who would not regard the inte- 
rests of faction on either side, but only the 
interests of the empire. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought it 
of the utmost importance that this Com- 
mittee should be fairly and impartially 
constituted. It was thought desirable to 
have on the Committee one or two Mem- 
bers connected with the late and present 
Governments, who might be able to direct 
attention to what those Governments might 
bring before the Committee. Such Mem- 
bers, however, should be put, not on the 
Committee, but in the witness-box, and 
then they could bring before the Commit- 
tee all the points they might think it de- 
sirable to direct attention to. He would 
suggest whether it would not be fair that 
the name of one of the Government Mem- 
bers should be withdrawn, and some Inde- 
pendent Member appointed instead. 

Lord FERMOY said, he would not ob- 
trude himself on the House; but in conse- 
quence of the observation made on his vote 
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in the last division by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, it was only right to say 
in reference to that observation that there 
were no national prejudices in the borough 
he had the honour of representing, and it 
was an injustice to his constituents to say 
that he gave that vote in consequence of 
their national prejudices. The vote was 
on the question whether the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) should be one 
Member of the Committee. On that ques- 
tion he had voted ‘‘ Aye,” because the 
hon. Gentleman was known to represent 
in a very decided manner the views which 
many persons in the House and in the 
country entertained on this subject. He 
- did not mean by that vote, however, to say 
that he approved of the constitution of the 
Committee. On the contrary, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
that it was not a Committee constituted 
in a manner to be approved of. He gave 
his vote precisely the same as if he were 
Member for the county of Cork, but, at 
the same time, he would submit to the Go- 
vernment that it was very invidious that 
hon. Members should be called on to vote 
for or against a particular Member, and he 
thought the general question of the consti- 
tution of the Committee should be brought 
forward. He would, therefore, recommend 
that the Government should reconsider the 
question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER agreed with the noble Lord that if 
there was a sentiment of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the Irish Members in respect 
to the constitution of the Committee it 
would be more convenient to raise that 
point by a separate Motion rather than upon 
the question being put on particular names. 
It had been suggested that Mr. Wilson’s 
or Mr. Laing’s name should be omitted ; 
but he thought it necessary to point out 
that the House had now appointed fourteen 
members out of nineteen, and among the 
fourteen were four official gentlemen con- 
nected with the late Government. Under 
these circumstances, it was not an unfair 
or immoderate proposition that two gentle- 
men in office connected with the present 
Government should be put upon the Com- 
mittee. It was his business to come into 
some sort of relation with the Committee, 
and this would be effected through the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury (Mr. Laing), who 
belonged to the same Department as him- 
self, and with whom he was in constant 
communication with respect to all matters 
of the Department. The Vice-President 
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of the Board of Trade (Mr. Wilson) was 
nominated for the Committee for the same 
reason as the hon. Member for Stamford 
(Sir S. Northcote) had been nominated, 
because for many years he had been per- 
fectly conversant with the affairs of the 
Treasury. The House did not seem to 
think that all official persons should be ex- 
cluded from the Committee, and he did not 
think it would be wise to do so. 

Mr. HORSFALL quite concurred that 
it was undesirable the Members for Liver- 
pool or for Galway should be on the Com- 
mittee, although if placed on it himself he 
should have endeavoured to do his duty ; 
and he might observe that if he had any 
bias in the matter it was in favour of Ire- 
land. He was anxious to bear his testi- 
mony to the great importance of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Wilson) being on the 
Committee, as that right hon. Gentleman 
was better acquainted with matters of this 
kind than any other Gentleman, and he 
hoped therefore his name would be re- 
tained. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT also supported 
the retention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and suggested that, if hon. Members were 
objected to in consequence of having be- 
longed to one Government or the other, 
some hon. Member would move the omis- 
sion of his name, which had been placed 
on the Committee without his knowledge. 

Motion agreed to; Mr. Wi1son to be one 
other of the Committee. 

On Motion that Mr. Laine be one other 
Member of the Committee, 

Mr. MAGUIRE hoped the further con- 
sideration of the subject would be adjourned 
till to-morrow. The reason why the last 
Motion was not opposed by a vote was that 
he and some cf his friends hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might reconsider 
the question, and be ready to agree to some 
improvement of the Committee to-morrow. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER did not see, considering the pro- 
gress they had made in appointing the 
Committee, in what way they could im- 
prove it in the sense understood by the 
hon. Gentleman. He thought they ought 
to proceed with the nomination. The next 
name was that of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and after him came an Irish 
gentleman, to whom there could hardly be 
any objection. 

Mr. SCULLY did not see any such dif- 
ficulty in the way of reconsidering the mat- 
ter as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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supposed. [‘‘ Divide, divide !’”’] He was 
determined not to be stopped by these in- 
terruptions, which all came from the neigh- 
bourhood of the bar. Tle would take all 
such interruptions as an indication of a 
desire to hear him at considerable length. 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer could not 
see how it was possible to improve the 
Committee; but he might do so by adding 
Irish Members to it. [‘* Divide!’’] There 
ought to be a preponderance of non-official 
men upon the Committee, and its constitu- 
tion would then be satisfactory. He would 
suggest the addition of twelve members to 
the Committce, a8 it was one of great im- 
portance, and he remembered that Com- 
mittees upon subjects of less importance 
had been composed of as many as thirty- 
one members. 

Motion agreed to; Mr. Larne to be one 
other member of the Committee. 

Mr. Henry Hersert was nominated one 
other member of the said Committee. 

On Motion that Mr. Crawrorp be one 
other Member of the said Committee, 

Mr. VANCE said, the Committee in- 
cluded the representatives of two of the 
great commercial cities of England, but 
the commercial cities of Ireland had been 
entirely overlooked. There were only two 
Trish Members on the Committee, and 
neither of them was the representative of 
a great port, or of a large manufacturing 
town. There were, however, upon the 
Committee representatives of London and 
Manchester. He did not object to the 
hon. Member for Manchester, but the in- 
terests of that city were so closely connect- 
ed with those of. Liverpool, that it was 
almost the same thing as placing one of 
the Members for Liverpool on the Com- 
mittee. He believed that a Committee, 
constituted as this was proposed to be, 
would be very unsatisfactory to the people 
of Ireland, and that if their report con- 
demned the Galway contract it would be 
regarded with the utmost contempt. 

Mr. BUTT said, that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would consent to increase 
the Committee from ninetcen to twenty-one 
members, he (Mr. Butt) would suggest that 
one of the Members for the city of Dublin 
and one of the Members for Tipperary be 
added to the Committee. If the proposed 
Committee agreed to a Report adverse to 
the Galway contract, the feeling in Ireland 
would be that the interests of that country 
had not been fairly represented. 

Mr. MAGUIRE observed that he would 
be satisfied if the Chancellor of the Ex- 

Mr. Scully 
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chequer assented to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Youghal. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tie EXCHE.- 
QUER said, the most convenient course 
would be that hon. Gentlemen who com- 
plain that there was an insufficient repre- 
sentation of Irish Members on the Com. 
mittee should give notice of a Motion on 
the subject. He would then have time to 
reflect upon the general bearing of the pro- 
position, and he could afterwards inform 
the House of the decision of the Govern. 
ment. 

Motion agreed to; Mr. CRAWFORD, to 
be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Baztzy be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

Mr. MONSELL expressed his regret 
that Ireland was not more fairly repre- 
sented upon this Committee. There could 
be no doubt that the Galway contract 
would be the first subject of its inquiry, 
and he was desirous that the subject should 
be fairly and impartially investigated. If 
the decision of the Committee should be 
unfavourable to the Galway contract it 
would undoubtedly be the opiuion of the 
Irish people that the question had not 
been determined by a fair tribunal. Under 
these circumstances he thought the request 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
not unreasonable, and he moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Questicn proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could not agree with those hon. Gentlemen 
who contended that the Committee did not 
contain a fair and impartial selection of 
Members to try the particular question of 
the Galway contract, if that were the only 
subject to be investigated ; but while they 
pointed out that there were only two or 
three Irish Members upon the Committee, 
they seemed to overlook the fact that the 
Committee would include three or four 
Members of the late Government, by whom 
the contract was made, and who were 
therefore as much interested in maintain- 
ing the propriety of the arrangement 
they had concluded as any Irish Member 
could be. He saw no reason either for 
altering the constitution of the Committee 
or adjourning the debate ; but even if any 
hon. Member wished on a subsequent day 
to propose an addition to the Committee, an 
adjournment of the debate was not necessary 
for that purpose. Ile hoped, therefore, 


Contracts Committee. 
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that the House would now assent to the 
Committee nominated by his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. DISRAELI said, he had supported 
the Government in the nomination of this 
Committee, and he need, therefore, scarce- 
ly say that he was not disposed to put 
them to any unnecessary trouble ; but he 
thought the observations of the noble Lord 
were tot altogether just. The noble Lord 
had said that the Committee comprised the 
names of some three or four Members of 
the late Administration who were entirely 
committed to the Galway contract and who 
would take care that that subject was pro- 
perly dealt with. It must be remembered, 
however, that those Members of the late 
Government who were upon the Committee 
had a special duty to perform. They had 
to take care that the question was fairly 
placed before the Committee—that there 
was no want of information—and that the 
Committee should be acquainted hot only 
with the facts, but with the opinions which 
had induced the late Government to sanc- 
tion the arrangement. Now what was re- 


quired was a Committce which would in- 
vestigate this and similar transactions in 
such a manner as to satisfy the country 
that the inquiry had been conducted by 


impartial persons. The argument of the 
noble Lord therefore amounted to nothing, 
unless they were satisfied that there were 
on the Committee a certain number of in- 
dividuals who could not be biased, or sup- 
posed to be biased, by any predilections 
whatever, either with reference to the late 
Administration, or any foregone conclu- 
sion as to this particular scheme, but who 
had no other object than to arrive at an 
impartial and just conclusion upon the 
merits. He musé say he thought it would 
have been more satisfactory if there had 
been a stronger representation of Irish 
Members upon the Committee. He al- 
together acquitted the Government of hav- 
ing been actuated by any but the most fair 
and impartial intentions in the constitution 
of the Committee ; for he knew from ex- 
perience how difficult it was to form a 
Committee, especially upon a subject of 
this kind, which could give entire satisfae- 
tion, After the discussion which had taken 
place, however, he thought it was impos- 
sible to deny that there was not a satisfae- 
tory representation of Irish interests upon 
the Committee. He was unwilling to see 
the names of any member of Committee 
Superseded by others merely on the ground 
that they were Irish Members, and he had 
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supported the names of the two hon. Gen- 
tlemen whose names had been opposed. 
He thought the Committee was already 
too large ; but if, for example, the Mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin and a Member 
for some important port in the west of Ire- 
land were also placed upon it, it would, he 
believed, on the whole be more satisfactory 
to the House and the country. If a pro- 
position of that kind were made on a 
proper occasion he should be disposed to 
support it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman nearly eoincided with 
what he had himself suggested and been 
taken to task for mentioning. He had 
said it would be open to any Gentleman on 
a future occasion to propose an increase to 
the Committee ; and the quarrel with him 
was not that he would not assent at the 
moment to such an addition to its num- 
bers, but that he would not accede to the 
precise proposal and the particular names 
which had been put before him. In asking 
for time he had conveyed the impression 
that he was acting precipitately. To be 
candid with the House he would tell them 
fairly where the difficulty originated, It 
originated in the large official representa- 
tion of the late Government on the Com- 
mittee. If, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, with his strong sense of 
the necessity of adding to the Irish ele- 
ment, would reduce the number of Mem- 
bers of the late Government from four to 
two, then there would be two vacancies, 
which the Government would not have the 
slightest objection to fill up with Irish 
Members. 

Mr. BUTT had not asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to accede to any two 
particular names. He had given notice of 
his intention, in which he meant to per- 
severe, to move on Thursday that the 
members of the Committee be increased 
to twenty-one, 

Question, ‘* That the Debate be now ad- 
journed”’ put, and negatived. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Power to send for persons, papers, atid 
records ; five to be the quorum. 


ADMIRALTY COURT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committce read. 


Mr. HADFIELD moved, That Mr. 
SPEAKER do now leave the Chair. 


2N 2 
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Mr. MALINS hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not go on with the Bill at 
that hour, and suggested that it should be 
postponed for a week. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the Bill was in- 
troduced last year and read a second time, 
and was reintroduced this Session at the 
earliest possible period. He should take 
the sense of the House upon the Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, Provides for the opening of 
the Admiralty Court to barristers, serjeants, 
and attorneys-at-law. 

Mr. MALINS said, that it was perfectly 
true that the House had last Parliament 
agreed to the second reading of the Bill ; 
but it was upon the understanding that 
Government would add clauses providing 
compensation, as had been done on the pass- 
ing of the Probate and Divorce Act, for 
the proctors practising in the Court. [A 
8 The House might laugh, but the 
principle had been adopted both by the 
Attorney General of the present and the 
Attorney General of the late Government, 
and was founded upon justice. If it was 
right that the proctor should be compen- 
sated for the loss of his business in one 


Court, he ought to be compensated for his 


loss of business in the other. A proctor 
might have had his business mainly in one 
Court which had been abolished, and he 
got compensation ; another proctor had his 
business mainly in the Admiralty Court, 
and surely when he lost his privileges, he 
was also entitled to compensation. He 
moved that the Chairman report progress. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that the House and the country, which were 
paying £69,000 a year to the proctors, 
had had enough of compensation. He also 
thought that the gentlemen who were re- 
ceiving that sum had enough of compensa- 
tion. When the Divorce and Probate Bills 
were before the House, he yielded to the 
claims for compensation ; but it was dis- 
tinctly stated that the Admiralty Court 
should likewise be thrown open, and that 
there should be no further demands for 
compensation. The present Bill was only 
the complement of the Divorce and Pro- 
bate Acts ; it dealt with an old and fami- 
liar subject, and he trusted, therefore, that 
the House would not allow it to be further 
delayed, especially for the purpose of 
affording the proctors an opportunity of 
getting up petitions for compensation. 

Mr. MALINS reminded the Committee 


Mr. Hadfield 
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that it was the Attorney General himself 
who stated last Session that the £69,000 
a year, paid as compensation to the proc. 
tors, did not come out of the public purse; 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman then 
corroborated the statement which he (Mr. 
Malins) had made that the fund which he 
had provided by the Act of Parliament was 
abundantly sufficient to pay it without cost- 
ing the country anything. That fund was 
provided simply by continuing some small 
fees upon probates which were paid before 
the Act, and which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated was only a measure of 
justice, and should be continued, in order 
to prevent that body of men being ruined 
by the passing of the Act. He denied that 
there was any bargain or compact such as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had hinted 
at, precluding the proctors from asking for 
compensation for loss of business in the 
Admiralty Court. 

Mr. MOWBRAY: Although the Attor- 
ney General had observed that the House 
had had enough of compensation, he had 
understated the amount which the country 
had to pay. The amount was in reality 
not £69,000, but between £120,000 and 
£130,000 a year. His hon. snd learned 
Friend (Mr. Malins) appeared to think that 
an arrangement had been made by which 
the country was to recoup this sum; but 
so far from that having been the case 
£56,000 for stamps was all that had yet 
been received against the £120,000 a year. 
If compensation clauses were brought up 
he would suggest that they should be 
based upon the principle that compensa- 
tion should be limited to the difference be- 
tween the income upon which the proc- 
tors had received compensation, and the 
amount which they had returned to the 
income tax. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL remark- 
ed that the compensation clauses in the 
Divorce and Probate Acts were forced upon 
the Government by the other side, and in 
a particular manner by the hon. Member 
for Durham (Mr. Mowbray). 

Mr. MOWBRAY stated that the clauses 
in question were supported by Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House; indeed, the 
Member to whom the proctors intruated 
their petition was the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remain- 
ing clauses. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
DEBATE RESUMED. SECOND READING. 


Order read for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [7th July], ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said: Sir, I have 
ventured to give notice that I shall move 
as an Amendment that this Bill be read a 
second time on this day three months; and 
I hope the House will allow me to explain, 
in as few words as possible, my reasons for 
so doing. The House will recollect that 
when this Bill was last under considera- 
tion, and just before the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Canterbury moved 
the second reading of his Pill, a question 
was put to the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, as to whether the Government would 
introduce a measure for an alteration of 
the oath taken by the Roman Catholic 
Members of this House, and by various 
officers of State being Roman Catholics, 
which is prescribed by what is termed the 
Relief Act of 1829—that great settlement 
by which members of the Roman Catholic 


Church, or rather persons who profess the 
Roman Catholic religion, were admitted to 


seats in the Legislature. The Attorney 
General for Lreland then stated, on the 
part of the Government, that they would, 
during the recess, consider this question. 
Now, the terms of that oath comprehend 
all the principles of the Relief Act. They 
comprehend not only the terms upon which 
Roman Catholics should be admitted to the 
Legislature and to high offices of State, 
but provide that nothing shall be done by 
the Roman Catholics to the detriment of 
the Established Church, or to the detri- 
ment of the Protestant Government of the 
United Kingdom as established under the 
Act of Settlement. Now, it appears to 
me to be somewhat strange that, when the 
Government had decided that they would 
take the period of the recess to consider 
whether any modifications should be intro- 
duced into this most important part of 
this national compact, for it is a national 
compact, they should have permitted and 
even encouraged an independent Mem- 
ber of this House to persevere with a Bill 
which assails a vital element in that Set- 
tlement. I know that a belief has prevail- 
ed, that this is merely a small concession 
to the spirit of liberalism in which this 
country has been proceeding for some years; 
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but I think I can show the House that it 
is a direct attack upon the Act of Settle- 
ment as re-enacted in the Relief Act of 
1829—a direct attack upon the Protestant 
Government of this country—that form of 
Government under which it is our happi- 
ness to live, which has not been invalidated 
by the Act of 1829, but which it was the 
direct object of the framers of that Act to 
ateceging whilst they granted certain privi- 
eges to their Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. I have heard it said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department, that it was only through a 
mistake made by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
that the office of Lord Chancellor in Ire- 
land was not opened to Roman Catholics 
in 1829; and that the only reason for that 
prohibition was that the Lord Chancellor 
exercised the patronage of the Church of 
Ireland, but that the exclusion was found- 
ed on a misapprehension and a mistake, 
because the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
exercised no ecclesiastical patronage what- 
ever, while the exclusion prevented gentle- 
men of the Irish bar who professed the 
Roman Catholic religion from attaining 
the highest office in their profession. Now 
this is a very limited, though a specious 
argument. I have referred to the debates 
of 1829, and I think I can show the House, 
in a very few words, that the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in the most distinct form an- 
nounced this exclusion to the House speci- 
fically as one of the securities for our Pro- 
testant form of Government, for that pur- 
pose introduced in the Emancipation Act ; 
that not only the Lord Chancellorship of 
England should be retained a Protestant 
office, but that the Chancellorship of Ire- 
land should be retained a Protestant office 
also. In this portion of his speech I find 
that the word “respectively” is used in 
an emphatic manner to show that the pro- 
vision referred to the Chancellor of Ireland 
as much as to the Chancellor of England. 
I remember hearing that eminent states- 
man deliver his almost last speech in this 
House before his lamented death, on the 
Bill introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, for the 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, which Bill involved this very sub- 
ject; but in not one word that ever passed 
from his lips did he give the slightest en- 
couragement to any one to expect that he 
would ever depart from the principles and 
the safeguards of the Bill of 1829; from 
those principles and safeguards which held 
it to be inconsisteut with the Protestant 
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character of the monarchy of this country, 
under the Act of Settlement, that the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, any more 
than that of Lord Chancellor of England, 
should be filled by a Roman Catholic. Let 
me, before I proceed further, call attention 
to what the Act of Settlement provided. 
In that Act it is specifically declared, that 
the allegiance of every subject of the Mo- 
narchy in this country is to be abrogated if 
any but a Protestant occupy the Throne ; 
or if any occupant of the Throne become 
a Roman Catholic, or be reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. Now, this abrogation 
of the allegiance of the subjects to the 
Sovereign of this country was to take 
place in the event of the adhesion to the 
Church of Rome of that Regal power of 
which the Lord Chancellor of England and 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland are ‘ re- 
spectively” the confidential and responsi- 
ble advisers. Remember, the Lord Chan- 
cellor is the constitutional adviser of the 
Sovercign of this country, whether in Eng- 
land or in Ireland, in every point of consti- 
tutional doctrine, in every matter that re- 
lates to the interests of the Church, in 
every question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
and is also directly invested with the care 
of all insane persons and their property, 
as well as with the care of the property, 
persons, and education of minors. From 
ancient times, the Lord Chancellor has 
been called the keeper of the conscience 
of the King. In Roman Catholic times, 
this officer was usually an ecclesiastic, and 
in Protestant times, when, thank God! 
Her Most Gracious Majesty has no con- 
fessor, the Lord Chancellor is still the 
confidential and responsible adviser, upon 
whom the Sovereign, whether in person, 
as in England, or by deputy as in Ireland, 
is bound to rely. I ask the House, then, 
is not the matter before us a grave onc, 
when it is proposed that this constitutional 
adviser of the Sovereign shall be no longer 
necessarily of the religion which the So- 
vereign himself, or herself must profess, 
under the penalty of releasing every sub- 
ject from his allegiance. As this point is 
one of great importance, and as great 
weight is attached to the opinions of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, I will now read the 
words made use of by him when intro- 
ducing in this House the Relief Act of 
1829 :— 


* But, Sir, with respect to all these offices, to 
corporate offices, to offices in the Courts of Justice, 
to military appointments, aye, to the highest civil 
offices, we have in my opinion decided the question 


Mr. Newdegate 
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the moment we have resolved on the admission of 
the Roman Catholic to Parliament, &ec., &e. It 
will nevertheless be quite consistent with this 
principle to exclude the Roman Catholic from a 
certain limited number of offices which have 
special and peculiar duties attached to them con 
nected with the patronage of the Church, or with 
education, or the administration of the ecclesias- 
tical law. The Roman Catholic is jealous of our 
interference with the appointments and discipline 
of his Church, and we have at least as good a 
right to take sccurity for the maintenance of the 
integrity of our own. The Bill will therefore ex- 
clude the Roman Catholic from the office of Re- 
gent, and from exercising, under any circum- 
stances, the delegated authority of the Crown, 
from the office of Lord Chancellor in England and 
Ireland respectively, and from the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It will not qualify the 
Roman Catholic to hold any office, place, or dignity 
connected with the Church establishments of the 
United Kingdom, or with the Ecclesiastical Courts 
of Judicature, with the Universities, or the great 
public schools, or schools of ecclesiastical founda- 
tion. All local statutes of the Universities, and 
the power of making such statutes, will be pre- 
served inviolate. The laws respecting the right 
of presentation to ecclesiastical benefices will re- 
main unrepealed and unvaried, and provision will 
be made for entrusting exclusively to Protestant 
authorities the right of Church patronage belong- 
ing to the civil office that may hereafter be held 
The Roman Catholie will 
be disabled, under severe penalties, from advising 
the Crown, directly or indirectly, in respect to the 
grants of Church preferments, and generally from 
the exercise of any influence derived from civil 
office over ecclesiastical appointments. Such is 
the principle and outline of the measure, so far 
as it concerns the removal of political disabi- 
lities.” ? 

Now, Sir, I have read to the House the 
substance of the statement of Sir Robert 
Peel, and if the House will take the trouble 
to examine the Act of 1829, they will find 
how precisely and accurately it corresponds 
with the description given of its main pro- 
visions in the passage of the speech which 
I have just read, The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland is the constitutional adviser of the 
Lord- Lieutenant, in the absenee of the 
Sovereign, in respect of all matters touch- 
ing preferments in the Church of Ireland, 
Indeed his functions in this regard go in 
some respect even beyond those of the 
Lord Chancellor of England ; for remember 

ou have not dealt with the Ecclesiastical 

ourts of Ireland as you have dealt with 
those of England. There remains in Ire- 
land a distinct ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and if any ecclesiastical decision given by 
the Archbishop of Armagh, or any of the 
Bishops in the Ecclesiastical Courts be ap- 
pealed from, the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land can appoint a commission of delegates 
to try the question, and from the decision 
of the delegates none but the Lord Chay 
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cellor of Ireland himself can hear the ap- 
peal. Again, if any insane person or mi- 
nor be possessed of patronage in Ireland, 
the exercise of that patronage falls to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Again, in the 
yarions functions delegated by the Sove- 
reign to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
including the prerogative of merey, the 
Lord Chancellor is the principal adviser. 
Sir, it appears to me that we might 
much more consistently, under this Act, 
propose that the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land might be a Roman Catholic, than 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland might 
be a person of that religion, because in 
the 16th and 17th Clauses of that Aet, 
there is a specific provision that, in case 
any holder of office should be a Roman 
Catholic, and thereby disabled from exer- 
cising the ecclesiastical patronage of the 
Crown, that then the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury should exercise that patronage. 
But throughout there is no such provision 
with respect to Ireland ; so that it is per- 
fectly evident that it was never contem- 
plated that the office of Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland should be filled by 8 Roman 
Catholic, because if it were, so important 
& provision would not have been omitted in 
the case of that country. I mention this 
to show how little ground there can be for 
the supposition that the retention of this 
high office of Lord Chancellor and prinei- 
pal adviser to the representative of royalty 
in Ireland as one of those which must be 
filled by a Protestant was the result of 
accident. I really cannot tell what may 
be the ulterior object of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has introduced this Bill; 
but I cannot forget that he spoke earnestly 
and voted for the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland. Now, is it in- 
tended that this proposed alteration in the 
law should be the forerunner of that aboli- 
tion? If so, I cannot imagine a measure 
that would be better adapted for the object; 
because, if a Roman Catholie were ap- 
pointed to the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, with the exception of some patron- 
age and jurisdiction in magisterial and 
judicial appointments, he would be totally 
incapacitated from the exercise of the 
functions which the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland now performs, and would in fact 
sink to the position of a mere equity Judge, 
while the Lord Lieutenant himself would 
be left without a qualified adviser on all 
matters, from which a Roman Catholic 
would necessarily be excluded by the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1829. No Roman 
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Catholic could be such an adviser as the 
constitution intended to provide, and with 
whose assistanee and advice the Viceroy of 
Ireland has hitherto performed his high 
duties. If that be the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman, why does he not 
come at once to the great question of 
the existence of the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland? But, Sir, I shall 
put another view of this case. Is there 
in this Bill a lurking intention that cer- 
tain high funetions now exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant should be transferred to 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as was 
suggested in 1850? I remember that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire then put it pointedly to 
the late Mr..Fagan—‘‘ do you intend that 
the chief authority and the Jenetions of the 
Lord Lieutenant should be transferred to 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland?” And 
now we find that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Canterbury shrinks from 
an explanation of his own Bill, which pro- 
poses that the high office of Lord Chan- 
eellor of Ireland shall be opened to Ro- 
man Catholics. In whatever light we view 
the case, I think the House will see that 
there has been an absence of explanation. 
There has been a disposition to ask the 
House to commit itself to the principle 
of this Bill uninformed, and under cireum- 
stances which ought to excite our sus- 
picion. I trust, Sir, the House will never 
be led to adopt the same course which 
they did, I think unadvisedly, on a recent 
occasion, in the case of the endowed 
schools. I hope they will not be trapped 
into the adoption of a great principle, and 
then not know how to find their way to 
a safe settlement of that principle without 
the bungling resource of a Select Com- 
mittee. These are the leading motives 
which have influenced me in my opposition 
to this Bill. I am an Independent Mem- 
ber of this House, and I trust the House 
knows the respect I entertain for it, look- 
ing upon it, as I do, as one of the justly 
valued institutions of the country. I say 
it with regret, I have of late observed the 
practice resorted to by some hon, Members 
of thrusting on the House pieces of paper 
with a great principle inscribed on them, 
without the means of carrying out those 
principles being deseribed for the informa- 
tion of the House. We are expected by 
those hon. Members to vote for a particu- 
Jar object, and then to trust to a Select 
Committee for carrying that object into 
effect. You may depend upon it that such 
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a system is by no means consistent with 
the dignity of this House. The House 
loses caste by it. We have none of usa 
right to ask this House to accept any such 
crude proposition, unless we explain all the 
means by which it is proposed to produce 
the desired results, and the consequences 
that are to accrue therefrom. Sir, I will 
not detain the House much longer, but I 
wish to say one or two words to hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, especially, who profess 
the Roman Catholic religion. It may be 
supposed that I am actuated by some petty, 
miserable, narrow-minded bigotry, against 
Roman Catholics. I am actuated by no- 
thing of the kind; but when I come to ex- 
amine the sentiments of Roman Catholics 
of distinction, I find them to be of opinion 
that the members of their religious per- 
suasion enjoy in this country a freedom, 
& positive encouragement in the propaga- 
tion of their faith, in their churches, 
chapels, schools, and other institutions 
which is unknown in continental nations. 
I would ask them then, why I should be 
considered narrowminded in seeking to up- 
hold the Protestant constitution of this 
country, while in so doing I am defending 
the sources of the freedom which they as 
Roman Catholics enjoy, I will not say 
abuse ; a freedom which they admittedly 
enjoy. Doctor Ennis, a Roman Catholic 
priest, was sent by the late Dr. Murray, 
one of the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ire- 
land, to the present Pope on the subject of 
Roman Catholic education in Ireland, and 
Dr. Enuis declared to his Holiness that in 
Ireland the Roman religion had free and 
ample course. What has the Count de 
Montalembert written on this subject of 
the freedom which Roman Catholics enjoy 
under the British Constitution? He uses 
these words at p. 196 of L’avenir de 
V Angleterre :— 


“But it is in England, above all, that the fact 
is most fully demonstrated that without political 
liberty they remain powerless. Political liberty has 
been obtained, and everything has become power- 
less against them. The Catholics owe everything 
to liberty; nothing to temporal authority. Neither 
Philip the II. nor James the II. could prevent 
their defeat.” 


Count Montalembert went on to illustrate 
the fact that in no country did the Roman 
Catholics enjoy such personal freedom for 
the exercise of their religion as in this, and 
writes, that were the relations of the sub- 
ject with reference to the religion.of the 
State enforced in this Protestant country, 
as they are in Roman Catholic Naples, that 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Roman Catholics might sigh in vain for 
the freedom they enjoy. 

It is on these grounds, Sir, that I ap- 
peal to Roman Catholics to retain in Pro- 
testant hands the authority of that state 
under which, according to their own autho- 
rities, they have been granted a freedom 
which they could not find in any other 
country. I ask them not to attempt to 
infringe upon that which is as much the 
source of their own liberties as it is that 
of the liberties of Protestants. I appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government not to suf- 
fer an independent Member of this House 
to tamper with the great settlement of 
1829, after the declaration which we have 
had from the Executive that they require 
the leisure of the recess to enable them to 
deal with much less important matters in 
acompetent manner. On these grounds, 
I feel it to be my duty to move that this Bill 
be read a second time on this day three 
months ; and I hope that, in deference to 
those great principles which have so long 
been at once the glory and the security of 
this country, the House will sustain me in 
my opposition to the measure. 

Sir BROOK BRIDGES, in seconding 
the Amendment, said he was astonished at 
the light and airy—he might almost say 
the flippant manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir W. Somerville) introduced 
this Bill, which was one of the most im- 
portant Bills that could be brought before 
the House. He was astonished to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman say that it was 
by the mere inadvertence of some of the 
greatest men that England ever produced, 
that a provision whose express object was 
to except particular persons from particular 
offices under the operation of the Act of 
1829 was inserted in that Act. The Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
wished the House to suppose that that pro- 
vision was inserted simply because Sir 
Robert Peel did not happen to know that 
the Chancellor of Ireland had no Church 
patronage. But the distribution of Church 
patronage was one of the most insignificant 
of the duties that devolved upon the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He it was who had to 
advise the delegated governor of that 
country in all important matters. It was 
impossible therefore to suppose that the 
introduction of these exceptions was an in- 
advertence. In seconding the Amendment 
he was actuated by no unworthy motives 
against his Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 
He honestly believed that the liberties of 
this country mainly depended upon Pro- 
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testantism remaining its leading principle. 
On looking round the nations he found that 
liberty prevailed where Protestantism pre- 
vailed ; but it was exceedingly rare to find 
liberty prevailing where Romanism pre- 
vailed. He besought those who valued 
their liberty to value their Protestantism 
as one of the most important parts of that 
liberty which conduced not only to pros- 
perity and happiness in this world, but to 
happiness in the world to come. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.”” 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. CARDWELL : My hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
has appealed to Her Majesty’s Government 
not to allow an independent Member of this 
House to tamper with those principles upon 
which, in his words, the Protestant Con- 
stitution of this country rests. I, on the 
other hand, am happy in being able to sup- 
port a measure brought forward by an in- 
dependent Member of this House, than 
whom none is more worthy to be the in- 
strument in promoting what I believe to be a 
just and dtm measure. I listened with 
pleasure to the high terms in which my 
hon. Friend spoke of the author of the 
Catholic Relief Act, and in the argument, 
short only as it need be, that I shall venture 
to address to the House I shall defend the 
second reading of this Bill upon the princi- 
ples announced by the author of the Relief 
Act ; and I shall endeavour to show that 
consistently with the statements then made 
there is no reason why this present ex- 
ception from the comprehensive provisions 
of that Act ought any longer to remain 
upon the pages of the statute-book. The 
principle of that Act, laid down by the 
author of it at the time and accepted by 
Parliament, was the principle of equality 
of civil and religious privilege: and the 
exceptions which were included in the Act 
were exceptions justified only, and believed 
to be justified, by the special circumstances 
existing at that time. What now remains 
for us to consider on the second reading of 
this Bill is whether it is possible to defend 
by sound argument, based on the special 
circumstances of the office, the exception 
with regard to the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. The principles of that exception 
were two. It was stated that the reason 


why the Lord Chancellor of England and 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland were ex- 
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cepted from the provisions of that Act was 
twofold—that they exercised church patron- 
age and that they exercised ecclesiastical 
discipline. With permission, I will deal 
frankly with both those cases. I have 
communicated with my Colleague the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. I have ascertained 
from him, and I will state to you in 
his own words what is the case with 
regard to ecclesiastical patronage :—‘‘ The 
Chancellor has not any church patronage, 
except in respect of the vicarages of St. 
Andrew and St. Mark, Dublin, as to which 
he is joined with the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Master of the Rolls, and the three chief 
Judges by an Act of the Irish Parliament.” 
Is it to be said that Protestantism is safe 
while the Master of the Rolls and the three 
Chief Judges—the majority of the patrons 
—may one and all be Roman Catholics, and 
is rendered unsafe when one of the other 
patrons, the Lord Chancellor, is permitted 
to be a Roman Catholic? Will any friend 
to Protestantism like to rest his case on @ 
foundation so unsubstantial as this? But 
does the case rest there? Do those who 
so highly praise the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act for its exceptions, know what else it 
contains? Do they not know that the 
Lord Chancellor, being a Roman Catholic, 
is incapacitated from exercising ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage directly, and that if he ven- 
tures to give advice on such a matter to 
the Lord Lieutenant he is subjected to the 
severest penalties? That is the state of 
the law at present. The hypothetical case 
is put that the Chancellor, having authority 
in lunacy, may have church patronage de- 
volve on him by reason of the patron be- 
coming lunatic. Hypothetical cases have 
been put with much ability ; I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible to frame an Act 
against which the ingenuity of some gen- 
tleman may not make objection. I will 
venture to frame an objection against the 
law as it now stands, and I will ask you to 
tell me which is the most weighty. The 
Home Secretary, for anything contained in 
the law, may be a Roman Catholic, and 
the Home Secretary has the church patron- 
age of Scotland. Suppose I were to argue 
that the Protestantism of Scotland is not 
safe, because there is no provision to pre- 
vent the Home Secretary being a Catholic. 
What is the real and rational answer to the 
objection to the second reading of this 
Bill? Why, that there are careful pro- 
visions in the Roman Catholic Relief Act 
which, from the time that Act passed, have 
not been found inadequate or inoperative, 
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and, if the ingenuity of my hon. Friend 
can suggest when this Bill is in Committee 
that when making new concessions it is 
necessary to make new safeguards, we shall 
be perfectly ready and willing to give the 
utmost attention to the case and the re- 
medy by which he proposes to meet it; 
and I do not doubt that what the wisdom 
of Parliament did thirty years ago ina 
great case the wisdom of Parliament can 
doin a much minor case—make safeguards 
adequate for any corresponding danger. 
Hiow stands the case with regard to the 
other branch—namely, the case of eeele- 
siastical discipline? At the time the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act was passed 
there was in both countries an ultimate 
appeal in matters of discipline to the 
Queen in Chancery. That appeal was 
then of this kind—it was an appeal 
from the Archbishop to the Queen in 
Chancery, and the duty of the Chaneellor 
was to appoint a commission of delegates. 
If an appeal against the decision of the 
delegates was raised, it was the duty of 
the Chancellor to sit in court, and, if he 
was satisfied that there existed sufficient 
grounds, to appoint a commission of review. 
That was then the ease in both countries. 
In regard to this country there has 
been a most important change of the 
law. An appeal in England to the 
Chaneellor no longer lies for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Delegates. It lies 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Couneil. But that change has not yet 
taken place in Ireland; and with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the Chancellor of Ire- 
land, as I wish to state with perfect frank- 
ness, so far as my knowledge extends, all 
that can be stated with regard to the juris- 
diction of the Lord Chancellor in Ireland, 
I will read the statement which has been 
forwarded to me by the present occupant 
of that distinguished office :— 

“The Chancellor's ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
as representing the Queen, consists in issuing Com- 
missions of Delegates under the 28th Geo. III., 
c. 32, and advising as to the issue of Commissions 
of Review of the decisions of such delegates. As 
to the former he is merely ministerial, the sole 
duty being to choose the Commissioners, who must 
be Protestants. In deciding as to the issue of a 
Commission of Review, the Chancellor acts judi- 
cially on a full hearing of the case in open Court.” 


[‘* Hear, hear.”] Right hon. Gentlemen 

opposite cheer. I am not contending that 

you do not require provisions, which may be 

properly introduced in Committee. But I 

am stating frankly how the law now stands, 

and I contend that this is not a ground 
Mr, Cardwell 
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which will justify us in rejecting the Bill 
on the second reading. 

“The only other office of the Chancellor in re. 
lation to Ecclesiastical Courts is to sign warrants 
for the issue of writs ‘de contumace capiendo,’ 
under the 54th Geo. III., e. 68, and this is purely 
ministerial.” 


This statement has been received by 
those who are not friendly to the passing 
of this Bill as I expected. But they are 
probably not aware that in the memory of 
the present Chancellor, who has held the 
office many years, there has never once 
been an appointment of a Commission of 
Delegates, and I believe I am right in stat- 
ing that, in the memory of my right hon, 
Friend who sits behind me, during the 
whole time he has been at the bar, there 
has never been a Commission of Delegates. 
It is not, therefore, a reason which ought 
to deter us from going forward with the 
second reading of this Bill. But I will ask 
you this—supposing that we were now 
debating the question, not of the Chaneel- 
lor, but of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench ; and supposing it were set 
before us hypothetically to argue the great 
dangers to Protestantism from that great 
officer being permitted to be a Roman Ca- 
tholic, how should I describe the effect 
of a mandamus giving positive directions 
as to the exercise or a prohibition as 
to the non-exercise of ecclesiastical au- 


thority. But as I have stated to you 
frankly there do exist eases worthy of eon- 
sideration with respect to Ireland which do 


not exist with respect to England. I have 
stated the case plainly, and I contend there 
is no ease which justifies the House of 
Commons in rejecting the second reading 
of this Bill. Having so spoken of the ex- 
ceptions in the Catholic Relief Act, let us 
revert to the principle. What was the 
principle 2 It was equality of civil and re- 
ligious privilege. It was the healing of 
great wounds which had lacerated the body 
politic of this country for years, which had 
created the most unhappy differenees be- 
tween the two islands which constitute the 
United Kingdom, it was the restoring to 
society and the Government of the country 
the means of peace and union among our- 
selves. That principle ought to be ad- 
vanced upon every occasion, when, con+ 
sistently with the safeguards which were 
then laid down, it can justly and properly 
be advanced. I believe that on this occasion 
if you pass the second reading of this Bill 
you will not take a step one single foot 
beyond the principle of the great Act of 
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1829. I believe, on the contrary, you will 
be acting in conformity with the spirit of 
that Bill, by removing one of its unneces- 
sary exceptions, And confidently believing 
that this is in prineiple a just and righteous 
measure, I most cordially give my support 
to the proposal of my right hon. Friend 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 
Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I heard the 
notice given of this measure by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Canter- 
bury (Sir W. Somerville) with surprise and 
regret. In the whole course of my life, 
since the Catholic Emancipation Act was 
passed, I have never heard an observation 
made upon the subject, and no Motion has 
ever been submitted to the House since 
1829 to redress what is described as a 
momentous grievance. But now, when all 
irritating topics have been disposed of, 
when Reform has gone to sieep, when the 
landlord and tenant question is shelved, 
and a criminal code for Ireland extinguish- 
ed, it was, I suppose, thought necessary 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite to do some- 
thing, and therefore a Motion was made 
to repeal two lines of a fundamental clause 
of a fundamental measure. I object to a 


measure such as the great Act for the 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics being 


dealt with in this fashion. I say it is in- 
convenient and mischicvous, and that it is 


{Jury 12, 1859} 





impossible to set a worse precedent than 
for a Government to allow a right hon. | 
Gentleman, one of their supporters, so to 
deal with this question. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Canterbury had | 
made a proposal similar to that which is | 
involved in his Bill with reference to a 
mere equity Judge, such as the Master of 
the Rolls, I could understand such a pro- 
ceeding. Such, however, is not the case. 
But if the mode and time at which the 
Bill is proposed are inconvenient, the argu- 
ments by which it was supported are emi- 
nently inconclusive, and then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
and the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department come to the 
rescue and assert, what I undertake to dis- 
prove, that that portion of the clause which 
18 now in question was framed by Sir 
Robert Peel inadvertently, and under the 
false impression that there was some 
ecclesiastical patronage attached to the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; that 
alone being, as is contended, the reason 
of the exception which is made in the 
Act of emancipation, which they say ought 
now to be obviated. Now, when such a 
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subject as this is introduced to our notice, 
it is impossible to avoid adverting for a 
moment to those great men by whom it 
was discussed before Sir Robert Peel un- 
dertook its adjustment, That statesman 
had the advantage of the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of Grattan, the matchless logic of 
Plunket, and the persuasive eloquence of 
Canning before he beeame convinced of 
the expediency of the policy which he was 
about to adopt, and before the curiosity 
which the reasoning of those great men 
exeited induced him to inquire how the 
question of Catholic emancipation ought to 
be settled. I revert to the views as origi- 
ginally propounded of those distinguished 
advocates of the Catholic claims to whom 
I have referred, because the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland placed entire confidence in 
them, and because I believe the advocacy 
of their cause could not be intrusted to 
abler hands. Let me ask, then, if Plun- 
ket was unacquainted with the question 
which he undertook to promote? He was 
a follower of that great party which was 
out of office for fourteen or fifteen years, 
because it was favourable to the Roman 
Catholic cause. Was Grattan a man 
likely to be deceived upon a subject to 
which for many years he had lent the 
splendour of his eloquence? Was Canning 
completely in the wrong in the views in 
respect to it which he entertained? I am 
desirous to receive an answer to these 
questions, inasmuch as in every one of the 
Bills which were framed on the subject 
previous to that of Sir Robert Peel, the ex- 
ception which is now sought to be dis- 
pensed with is to be found. It is to be 
found in the measure of 1813, in that of 
1821, and in that of 1825. I may per- 
haps be wrong in saying that it was in- 
cluded in that of 1821—it was omitted 
from the Bill originally, and was, I believe, 
introduced only on the occasion of the de- 
bate on the Report. Well, I have now the 
advantage of having heard the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department and that of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
on the question, and I have read those of 
the eminent persons to whom I have al- 
luded. I contrast those speeches, and what 
is the result ? I find that in every one of 
the Bills which preceded that of Sir Ro- 
bert Pecl words were introduced to the 
following effect :—‘‘ Be it enacted that 
nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to extend to enabling any person 


being a Roman Catholic to hold the office 
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of Lord Chancellor, of Lord Keeper or 
Commissioner of the Privy Seal in Ireland, 
or of Lord-Lieutenant or Lord-Deputy or 
other Governor of chief Governor in that 
country.” There the clause stops. And 
now let me ask why it is that we are re- 
opening this question in the month of 
July? Any hon. Gentleman who is not a 
believer in the sincerity of abstract Irish 
polities may very naturally imagine why 
it is so, and may ask who wants a place? 
The subject, let me remind the House, 
is introduced at a moment when national 
questions of the utmost importance await 
discussion ; when Europe is in flames, or 
was 80; when there is a peace which, so 
far as I can understand the matter, is 
almost as awful as war. But I shall not 
dwell upon the time which the right hon. 
Baronet opposite has chosen to introduce 
this topic. I revert to the question, what 
was done by Sir Robert Peel when he 
came to a decision on the adjustment of 
the Catholic claims? Nobody ought to un- 
derstand the policy of that great statesman, 
better than the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just addressed the House, for he has 
been so good as to publish the records of 
his political career. As to the policy 
itself, I can only say that Sir Robert Peel 


understood this question thoroughly, and 
that he acted with respect to it consci- 


entiously. What was the point, let me 
ask, which he had to consider? Plunket 
and Grattan held the opinion that there 
ought to be a control exercised over the 
communications between the Papacy and 
the Roman Catholic people of this Pro- 
testant. country. They said it might 
come to pass that a bull or missive might 
be sent into these kingdoms, which, 
while it did not touch the ceremonies 
or religious observances, might inflame 
animosities which ought to be guarded 
against. They framed a clause for the 
purpose of meeting cases of this descrip- 
tion. They likewise held the opinion 
that no person ought to be appointed as 
Prelate in this country who had been five 
years out of the kingdom, or who had not 
been born of British parents. All these 
matters came before Sir Robert Peel ; 
he however rejected those limitations on 
the free intercourse between the Roman 
Catholics of this country and the head of 
their Church ; he dispensed with all those 
clauses which had been prepared by the 
great leaders of the Catholic cause. He 
nevertheless said, ‘‘I must have regard 
to the authority of the Crown,’’—a sub- 


Mr. Whiteside 
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ject on which, permit me to observe, the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
has wot condescended to utter one word, 
I shall not, however, show that I am as 
forgetful as the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to be of the Act of Settlement, in 
accordance with which the delegated au- 
thority of the Crown ought to be vested 
in no other hands than those of a member 
of the Protestant religion. I am not, in- 
deed, quite sure that if a clause were in- 
troduced into the Bill under our notice for 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment and his supporters would not agree 
to such a proposal after a discussion of a 
quarter of an hour. But let me remind 
them that that Act is said to be the great 
work of the Whig party, and it was carried 
so far as to provide that if a king came 
over here from Germany to rule this coun- 
try he must be a Protestant, not of the 
German school, but of the Church of Eng- 
land. The same rule applies to those to 
whom the authority of the Crown is dele- 
gated. And now let us corsider for a 
moment whether there is any evidence to 
show that Sir Robert Peel introduced the 
words which are sought to be expunged 
into the Bill by mistake. There is a phrase 
in general use, ‘‘Oh, that mine enemy 
would but write a book,”’ which I do not 
mean to apply to the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken, who has written 
a very useful book containing the memoirs 
of that great statesman. In that book I 
find that Sir Robert Peel, in one of his 
papers, which is dated the 17th of January, 
1829, after alluding to the offices which 
were excepted from the list of those which 
ought to be open to Roman Catholics, in 
accordance with the views laid down in the 
Bills of Grattan, Plunket, and Burdett, 
proceeds to say that all the offices which 
belong to the Established Church, the eccle- 
siastical courts of judicature, as well as 
the offices of Lord Chancellor, both of 
England and Ireland, as well as that of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ought to be 
excluded from the number. He then goes 
on to say that a Roman Catholic ought 
not to have the right of presentation to a 
benefice, and that if he assumed such a 
right the King had power to appoint a 
Protestant who might exercise pro tempore 
the right of presentation. Then upon the 
question whether the declaration of being 
a believer in the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion ought to enforced to the prejudice of 
anybody, he observes that it is more de- 
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sirable that Roman Catholics should be 
held to be incapable of holding certain 
specified offices than that their exclusion 
from them should be effected through the 
instrumentality of such a declaration. Then 
follows another passage which relates to 
the duty of the Crown to protect the Pro- 
testant constitution of the realm. Let us 
now turn for a moment to the clause in the 
Act of Roman Catholic emancipation which 
was framed in accordance with those opin- 
ions. It is a remarkable clause notwith- 
standing that we are this evening called 
upon to deal with it in a moment as the 
result of a rash and inadvertent policy. 
That clause enables none but Protestants 
to become Lord Chancellor and to hold 
other high offices. Why was this exclu- 
sion kept up as regards the Chancellor ? 
Because the regal authority is constantly 
reposed in him. At this moment the 
Lord Chancellor in Ireland is exercising 
this authority. The Chancellor is always 
a Lord Justice in the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant [‘‘ No! ’’]—yes, inva- 
riably ; and he has exercised regal power 
twice within the course of twelve months. 
Since the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 


passed, no Roman Catholic gentleman 
has ever proposed to this House to re- 


peal that section, nor has any Roman 
Catholic petition been presented against 
it; and I believe it was because the dis- 
tinguished men who were here, 0’Connell 
and Sheil, were satisfied with the Bill 
as it stood, and thought it was an un- 
reasonable thing to ask that a person 
upon whom, by virtue of his office, such 
functions devolved, and who was called 
upon to exercise the delegated authority 
of the Crown, should be a Roman Ca- 
tholie. They felt that for these reasons 
it was reasonable to exclude a Roman Ca- 
tholic from that post ; and you must con- 
tinue to exclude him upon the like ground 
at present. Here is a Bill, without an ex- 
ception in it, without a saving clause, which 
calls on the House to allow a Roman Ca- 
tholic to fill the office of Chancellor, when 
my belief is that there is not a Roman 
Catholic gentleman at the bar who would 
not instantly decline to exercise the duties 
incident to that office. I believe that 
Justice Ball refused to sit upon a commis- 
sion of delegates even where no questions 
of religious discipline were concerned, 
simply because the appointment arose 
through the Chancellor’s ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, The Home Secretary said there 
was no ecclesiastical patronage attached 
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to the office ; but there is such a patronage 
with respect to certain livings in the City 
of Dublin, the election to which is vested 
in him along with other persons ; and then 
when we show this, it is said that because 
these other persons have a vote it makes 
no manner of difference should the Chan- 
cellor be a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I believe that I pro- 
ceeded to show that by the terms of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act the Lord Chan- 
celior, being a Roman Catholic, would be 
disqualified from voting. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: But the Home 
Secretary said the Bill, in his opinion, was 
to be defended upon the distinct ground 
that there was no ecclesiastical patronage 
vested in the office of the Chancellor, 
and when it is proved that there is, the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland falls back upon the 17th See- 
tion, and says if the Chancellor ven- 
tures to appoint to these livings he may 
be indicted. So that you propose to ap- 
point a man to a certain office to which 
certain duties are incident, and if he per- 
forms those duties he is to be indicted ! 
As to cases of presentations in the hands 
of lunatics, the law is quite plain. Neither 
the lunatic nor his committee can present ; 
but the Lord Chancellor, by virtue of the 
general authority delegated to him by the 
Crown, presents to the living, whatever its 
value. Altogether, I think the right hon. 
Member for the University (Mr. Gladstone) 
will startle his constituents if he votes for 
this Bill. Sir Robert Peel understood 
this question thoroughly, and when he 
excluded Roman Catholics from holding 
the Chancellorship it was not done in- 
vidiously, In his paper, published by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Card- 
well) he says he wishes to make his mea- 
sure as comprehensive as possible. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), too 
isa Churchman. Can he advocate a Bill 
by which the most sacred interests of the 
Church may either be sacrificed or be- 
trayed? [‘*No!’’] Hear the argument 
first and then answer it if you can. When 
subjects of this delicate nature and dealing 
with such important interests are brought 
forward in this rash way, the arguments 
must be heard fully. Besides having a de- 
legated authority over lunatics and minors, 
besides having this patronage in the City 
of Dublin, the Lord Chancellor exercises 
certain powers when questions of doctrine 
arise. It is said that he only acts minis- 
terially in selecting the Judges who are to 
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decide upon the doctrines of our Chureh ; 
and we are called intolerant unless we per- 
mit a Roman Catholic gentleman to appoint 
the Judges who are to decide as to the duc- 
trines of that Church, of which some of 
us are sincere defenders! Why, it is one 
of the most indecent propositions ever sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Not only does the 
Chaucellor select the Judges who are to try 
these questions, but when they come back 
from the Court thus constituted they go to 
the Chancellor himself. Ile hears the 
whole matter judicially, and decides upon 
it; and the Cabinet of which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) is a Mem- 
ber is of opinion, as I understand, that 
questions affecting the doctrine of the 
Church of England may be tried and de- 
eided by a Roman Catholic Chancellor 
sitting alone in the Court of Chancery. 
Surely no man can set up as a judgc 
of the doctrines of the Church a gentle- 
man who honestly disbelieves them. The 
17th Section of the Act referred to is 
in reality the strongest argument against 
the Bill, for the very fact that Sir Robert 
Peel, by a distinct clause, met the case of 
a Roman Catholic gentleman promoted to 
an office to which ecclesiastical preferment 
was attached, and provided that such pre- 
ferment should then be exercised by other 
persons, shows clearly that a Roman Ca- 
tholie was cxeluded from the Chancellorship 
by reason of the distinct relationship of 
that office to the Government of the 
eountry. Then, the Lord Chancellor is 
@ member, ex officio, of the Ecelesias- 
tical Commission, and thus shares in the 
control of the whole property of the 
Church. Any Roman Catholic gentle- 
man who should be called upon to per- 
form such duties would at once feel that 
he had no right to undertake them. 
With the exception of the Lord Licutenant 
and the Lord Chancellor all the other 
Crown officers in Ireland may be Roman 
Catholics, and most of the appointments 
had been filled by members of that com- 
munion ; but from the duties incident to 
these two officers it had always been held 
necessary to retain the excepting clause 
eoneerning them. But what I want to ask 
of the Government is, that if all these 
offices may be filled by Roman Catholic 
geutlemen, in a matter of Church patron- 
age to whom is the Lord Lieutenant to 
apply for advice, and whom is he to con- 
sult? Ido believe that when these facts 
are submitted to Roman Catholie gentle- 
men they will hardly say that Mr. O’Connell 
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and their clergy were in the wrong when 
they pronounced the Bill of 1829 as being 
one that left nothing further for them to 
ask and nothing further to desire. It is a 
mistake to describe the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland as a mere Judge in the Court of 
Chaneery. You must sever from the office 
all his political functions, and he must not 
advise the Viceroy on matters of faith or 
religion. On these grounds I think this is 
a Bill that cannot pass in the condition in 
which it now stands. I find by an Act of 
the Legislature that any person professing 
the Jewish religion is expressly precluded 
from holding, among other offices, that of 
a Judge of the United Kingdom, or of 
Regent of the United Kingdom, of Lord 
Chancellor, of Lord Keeper, or of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The Jew therefore 
is excluded ; and yet he has no prejudice 
on the subject, he is neither Protestant 
nor Catholic, and must in that sense be 
assumed to be perfectly impartial; but 
what could be more indecent than to ap- 
point a person who repudiates all believe in 
the Christian religion to hold an office the 
duties of which involve the maintenance of 
the rights and property and the doctrine 
and purity of the Christian Church? I 
think the people of this country will never 
allow this Bill to pass. I believe it to be 
impolitic and unnecessary, that it is not 
called for by any overwhelming necessity 
—that it cannot pass in the state in which 
it stands, and, therefore, I shall support 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. 

Tue CILANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has made such distinct and re- 
peated appeals to me, in the charaeter of 
representative of the University of Oxford, 
that I hope the House will indulge me 
while I endeavour to afford him the infor- 
mation he asks at my hands. The right 
hon. Gentleman desires to know whether 
I intend to vote for the second reading of 
this Bill. I have to state that I do intend 
to vote for it and, further, that I shall do 
so with as clear a conscience as I have 
ever before given a vote in Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman, to whom I al- 
ways listen with the utmost pleasure, has 
appeared before us to-night in a somewhat 
novel character—in the character of the 
defender, and almost as the disciple, of 
Sir Robert Peel, and seems to be alarmed 
lest some Members of this Honse should 
now be such traitors to his memory as to 
support a measure so destructive of the 
constitution as that before the House, 1 
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always thought, according to some persons, 
that Sir Robert Peel had himself betrayed 
the Church and destroyed the constitution 
in the year ’29—and it is with satisfaction 
that I learn somewhat late in 1859 that, 
on the contrary, Sir Robert Peel was a 
great man, who discerned with a sagacious 
eye the precise limits to which you might 
proceed and beyond which you might not 
go; and the right hon. Gentleman is now 
the faithful representative of the principles 
of which Sir Robert Peel was the advo- 
eate. The right hon. Gentleman produces 
one case and another case of quasi eccle- 
siastical functions which, he says, may be 
exercised by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and he thinks he has thereby esta- 
blished a case for saying to the Roman 
Catholic barrister ‘‘ however learned and 
distinguished you may be in your profes- 
sion—however unimpeachable you may be 
in character and conduct — nevertheless 
you, being Roman Catholic, shail not be 
allowed to attain the highest prize in your 
profession.’ Now, such sentiments on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman are not 
exactly in accordance with the more mi- 
tigated opinions he held when sitting on 
the Ministerial side of the Ilouse. Perhaps 
the House may bear in mind—I know 
many Members will recollect—a prophetic 
portion of a speech delivered by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War, sitting 
then on the Opposition side, in which he 
congratulated the then Attorney General 
for Ireland on the liberality of his senti- 
ments towards his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, and expressed a hope that he 
might retain those sentiments when he 
passed from the right hand of the chair 
to the left. I think the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night indicates a very 
considerable retrogression. Let it be tried 
on its argumentative grounds. I consider 
them trivial, paltry, secondary. What says 
the right hon. Gentleman? He says the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland exercises eccle- 
siastical patronage. I grant that he has a 
vote, along with five or six other persons, 
in the appointment to two livings in the 
City of Dublin. Surely that cireumstance 
does not constitute a ground of disqualifi- 
cation to a Roman Catholic as proving the 
possession of ecclesiastical patronage; and 
whether that be an exercise of ecclesias- 
tical patronage or not, it is a function 
that may easily be provided for by a clause 
introduced into the present Bill. He says 
the Lord Chancellor of Ircland is an ea 
officio member of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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mission. I believe he is not quite accurate 
in that statement, for the Act, if I am 
not mistaken, provides that he shall be a 
member of that Commission if he be a 
member of the United Church of England 
and Ireland; consequently if he be not a 
member of that Church, he cannot be a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion; that objection, therefore, entirely 
falls to the ground. Well, then, says the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Lord Chancel- 
lor may be one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland. If I read aright the Act of 10 
Geo. IV., it is distinctly provided in the 
12th Section that nothing therein contain- 
ed shall be construed to enable any person 
professing the Roman Catholie religion to 
exercise the office of Regent of the United 
Kingdom. Nor would this Act enable any 
Roman Catholic to enjoy the office of the 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, or the 
office of Lord Lieutenant, or other chief 
Governor or chief Governors of Ircland. 
Now, that prohibition against filling the 
office of chief Governor or chief Governors 
of Ireland this Bill does not propose to 
alter. The right hon. Gentleman further 
says, that there is an appeal in ecelesias- 
tical matters to the Court of Chaneery to 
determine questions of religious doctrine 
and discipline. I do not believe that the 
meaning or practical interpretation of the 
prerogative of the Crown to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has al- 
luded is that the Lord Chancellor, either 
in England or Ireland, is the sole judge in 
matters of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Upon 
matters of law I am not competent to 
speak, but I do not believe that the fune- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor imply any 
personal participation or adjudication upon 
questions of religious doctrine or disci- 
pline. We know that a distinguished 
member of the late Government, in en- 
countering objections to this or that 
scheme, exclaimed, ‘it is a question 
for Committee.” Well, if these points 
be well raised, they are still questions for 
Committee. Let us look at the main issues 
of this Bill, and not at any paltry trivial 
and secondary matters. In 1829 you passed 
an Act, the principle of which was that Ro- 
man Catholics, notwithstanding their re- 
ligious opinions, were admitted to the ex- 
ercisc of the functions of every civil office. 
There were certain limited exceptions in- 
troduced into that Act ; but this principle 
was adopted, that whenever the purpose 
and scope of these offices were civil, those 


offices might be filled by our Roman Ca- 
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tholic fellow subjects. Will any man con- 
tend that the office of Lord Chancellor, in 
its main scope and purpose, is anything 
but a civil office? If he has other func- 
tions, which take up one-sixth of his time, 
is it for those functions that the office ex- 
ists? It is not, in substance, a legal and 
judicial, but strictly secular duty that he is 
called upon to discharge. Therefore it is 
but in accordance with the spirit of that 
Act to remove the disability which exists 
against Roman Catholics attaining that 
high office. Day after day, year after year, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland sits in the 
Court of Chancery, as a lawyer, discharg- 
ing merely legal and civil functions, and 
does any one dream of those phantoms of 
an appeal upon questions of ecclesiastical 
discipline which disturb the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has referred in 
terms of eulogy to the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Act of 1829. But if I ex- 
perience sentiments of satisfaction that the 
day has come when I may support this 
Bill, these feelings are mingled with senti- 
ments of regret that it could not be re- 
commended with a good prospect of success 
to the British House of Commons until 
thirty years after the other Act had been 
assed ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, after a speech 
of so much importance as that which we 
have just heard—which does not, I think, 
do justice to the argument of my right 
hon. and Jearned Friend—the House would 
be unwilling to break up without hearing 
some answer to a speech more remarkable 
for eloquence than for strong argument 
against the objections to the Bill. My 
right hon. Friend states that certain eccle- 
siastical patronage belongs to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. If I understood 
the purport of my right hon. and learned 
Friend’s argument—and a more able one 
I never heard—that argument has been 
entirely passed over by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. It was 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
an office, not of merely a civil character, 
which every professional man might justly 
look to possess if he had sufficient know- 
ledge, ability, and learning, but that Sir 
Robert Peel had excluded certain offices 
as exceptions to the rights conferred upon 
the Roman Catholics as offices connected 


with the Crown, and offices belonging to 


the delegates of the Crown. My right 
hon. and learned Friend quoted a Cabinet 
paper and an Act of Parliament. My right 
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hon. Friend might have quoted Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s speech in which he puts the 
exceptions distinctly on this ground, that 
the Lord Chancellor was the representative 
of the Crown in matters of Government, 
and that the privilege of holding this office 
could not be extended to Roman Catholics 
on this account. And then the right hon, 
Gentleman talks of the trivial, paltry, and 
secondary reasons of the objections to this 
measure. Well, Mr. Speaker, are we to 
have settlements of these questions or not? 
And, when these settlements are made 
deliberately by great authorities and agreed 
to with great circumspection and care, are 
they to be disturbed without sufficient rea- 
son being shown? or is it not incumbent 
upon you, the advocates of this Bill, to 
show reasons for the justice and necessity 
of so doing, instead of calling upon us to 
show why the settlement should not be 
disturbed ? It is said that Roman Catholic 
barristers are not excluded from holding 
civil offices under the Crown. My right 
hon. Friend has met that argument, and 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer twits 
him with being less liberal tnan he was. 
I think that reflection might have been 
spared. I have had much intercourse with 
my right hon. and learned Friend, both in 
and out of office. I never heard a word 
in contradiction to the speech which the 
right hon. Gentleman has commended, and 
both the House and the country will re- 
member that he has not uttered a word in 
contradiction to those liberal sentiments. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
office of Lord Chancellor is a civil office. 
Sir, that is the whole question. If it be 
not an office connected with the Govern- 
ment, and one making the holder pro tanto 
a representative of the Crown, I will give 
up the whole case. Do you at this moment 
exclude a Roman Catholic from any purely 
civil office not connected with the govern- 
ment of the country? Not one. The 
highest honours are open to him. He 
may fill the office of Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal, whois as high a civil judicial officer 
as the Lord Chancellor, and every Roman 
Catholic professional man may justly look 
forward to the possession of that office. I 
think it is hardly fair to say that my right 
hon. Friend puts the exemption upon slight 
or trivial grounds, when you allow every 
office of a civil character to be possessed 
by our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 
You permit them to hold every office which 
may be filled by Protestants, with this 
proviso, that they may not hold any office 
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which can in any way impair the Pro- 
testant Government of the country, that 
Government being seeured by the Act of 
Settlement to those who are Protestauts, 
and the Lord Chancellor beiug the person 
representing that Protestant Government 
in Ireland as well as in England. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to per- 
haps the most eloquent speech delivered 
in this House during the present year, the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton), now 
unfortunately absent from the House, in 
which my hon. Friend said, “ Well, but 
these are questions for Committee.’’ I took 
exception at the time to my hon. Friend’s 
speech in that particular, I intend to take 
exception to the same argument still. Not 
many days ago a Bill was brought into 
this House on one pretence and argued 
upon another. You were forced to send 
that Bill to a Select Committee, and if 
ever it comes from that Committee there 
will be hardly one word in the first clause 
of that Bill which will remain. You have 
now brought in a Bill upon what you may 
have thought to be a trival and a light 
matter until the argument of my right hon. 
and learned Friend, and then, when you 
have heard that argument, you suggest 
that the provisions may be settled in Com- 
mittee. I think this course can only be 
taken where all the material provisions of 
the Bill are of such a nature that you can 
assent to them. Otherwise I think that 
the only legitimate way of dealing with 
a Bill like the present is to reject it on a 
second reading, and require its authors to 
be more cireumspect in future. There is 
one other argument to which I wish to 
allude. 1 have urged that argument on 
other occasions, and even urged it against 
the wishes of many of my friends near me ; 
but I am convineed of the importance of 
maintaining what is justly called the prin- 
cipal object of Sir Robert Peel—namely, 
the establishment of peace and union in 
reference to these subjects. My deep con- 
Vietion is that you never will have peace 
and union until you agree to abide by the 
deliberate Act of Parliament which has 
passed into law. Any attempt to disturb 
that law without great and cogent reasons 
will only tend to destroy that peace and 
union which we all desire. We have 
arrived at a period when these subjects 
are by general consent sought to be remov- 
ed from the field of controversy here, and 
any attempt to reopen such a question is 
not likely to promote peace or union, I 
VOL, CLIV. [rmep sents. ] 
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hope I may be understood as speaking 
without the least intention to offer disre- 
spect to my Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, and I trust I have not said a word 
that can tend to impair the peace and union 
which we all desire ; but I lelieve that 
can best be preserved by abstaining from 
any interference with the deliberate settle- 
ment of Parliament, unless very strong 
reasons can be shown. 

Coronet DICKSON moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I hope the 
| House will come to a decision upon the Bill 
‘this evening. The subject has been suffi- 
| ciently discussed to enable every Member 
| to make up his mind, and if we are to judge 
| from what has passed in the debate, there 
;are some Genilemen whose minds have 
| been made up long ago. I cannot see how 
Members can be pressed to come to an ab- 
rupt dissolution upon that which I may 
perhaps, without disrespect, call the Holy 
Alliance, which not long ago existed be- 
tween them. Members on the other side 
of the House seem to have awoke as from 
a dream to their former sentiments; and 
notwithstanding the appearances which 
presented themselves when they sat on 
this side of the House of greater liberality 
on their part on subjects of the kind we 
have been discussing this evening than 
had previously distinguished their career, 
it seems now that their sentiments belong- 
ed only to the occasion. 1t now appears 
that they have reverted to the sentiments 
they previously expressed. Well, Sir, I 
cannot concur with them in the objections 
which they have made to the Bill, Though 
the Bill may repeal a part of the letter of 
the Emancipation Act, it is in striet con- 
formity with the spirit in which that Act 
was founded. The spirit of that arrange- 
ment was, that the Catholic should be ad- 
mitted to every civil and political function 
which was not connected with any ecclesi- 
astical authority. 1 think it is proved that 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland is 
& purely civil, political, and judicial office. 
He may occasionally have the disposal of 
a few small livings in Dublin; but it is 
dealing lightly with this great subject to 
pretend that he possesses ecclesiastical 
patronage, and that on that account an 
Irish barrister ought to be deprived of the 
right of fairly and legitimately arriving at 
that distinguished position. I hope the 
House will not be led away by those un- 
sound attempts at argument on the part of 
the right hen, and learned Gentleman op- 
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posite. The question is one of the simplest 
nature. Here is an office which is proved 
to be mainly judicial, and to which every 
Irish barrister is entitled to look up as the 
object of his professional ambition; and I 
see no reason whatever for connecting it 
with the security of the Protestant religion 
of the country, or of the Act of Settle- 
ment, or of any of the institutions which 
we all hold dear and sacred. I see no ra- 
tional ground whatever for pretending that 
any of those laws and institutions would 
be placed in the slightest peril by allowing 
an Irish barrister to aspire to the honour 
of being the Lord Chancellor of his coun- 
try. I therefore hope the Iouse will come 
to a decision on the question this evening. 
If it be shown there are any contingent 
cireumstances which it is necessary to 
guard against by special provisions, when 
the Bill goes into Committee, we shall be 
prepared to consider any proposition which 
may be made on the subject; but if there 
be no argument brought forward to induce 
the IIouse to reject the second reading of 
the Bill, I do trust that, for the character 
of the House and the honour of the coun- 
try, the Bill will not be rejected. The 
measure is so simple and plain, and so 
strictly in accordance with the spirit of the 
settlement made by Sir Robert Peel, that 
I do's ope the House will this evening agree 
to the second reading. 

Mr. DISRAELI : Whatever may be our 
decision, the question before us is one of 
high importance ; and I must say I am 
surprised at the tone of the noble Lord. 
It is difficult to imagine any subject more 
deserving of calm, grave, and delibe- 
rate discussion. The noble Lord rose 
to speak upon the question of adjourn- 
ment, but he made a speech upon the Bill ; 
yet I must say of the observations of the 
noble Lord that for the information he has 
given us, and the general knowledge he has 
evinced upon the subject, it would have 
been better if the noble Lord had confined 
his observations to the question of adjourn- 
ment. I cannot say that the question is to 
me as clear as it appears to be to the noble 
Lord. On the contrary, it is one evidently 
of some difficulty and very great doubt as 
to the nature of the functions which the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland has to fulfil. 
No two Gentlemen who have addressed us 
have agreed upon that point. My right 
hon. and learned Friend laid down certain 
propositions, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who replied to him, did not agree 
either in arguments or facts. This is 

Viscount Palmerston 
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a subject upon which the House ought 
to have perfect information. We are 
asked to disturb a great settlement. That 
disturbance might take place if really and 
justly required ; but we have a right to de. 
mand that the question shall be completely 
laid before the House. It is possible that 
some of the conditions upon which Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was granted years 
ago, may have become obsolete and in- 
applicable to present circumstances; but 
it is certain that we ought to have com- 
plete evidence of the facts, and, if facts, 
that a fit remedy should be provided. 
Under ordinary cireumstances when a set- 
tlement like this is brought under our 
notice, the proper persons to take the 
responsibility of it are the Government of 
the day. It ought to be brought forward 
by those who are in high position, and 
who are responsible for that mature and 
business-like performance which the country 
expects when such great interests are 
concerned. I do not mean te say that if 
the Government clected not to come for- 
ward on the subject, an independent 
Gentleman is precluded from exercising 
his privilege and soliciting the opinion 
of the House of Commons on the mat- 
ter ; but what I maintain is, that if an in- 
dependent Member comes forward on such 
a subject, he ought to show in the Bill 
he introduces that he has completely and 
deeply considered the question, and that 
he is prepared to meet all the difficulties 
which dealing with it entails on the House. 
No one who has risen has pretended for a 
moment that the Bill introduced to our 
notice fulfils these conditions ; and the 
noble Lord has no right to treat the ques- 
tion as he has treated it to-night—as if 
Gentlemen on this side of the House had 
evinced hostility to some measure so ad- 
mirably contrived and perfectly finished, 
that the Government had a right to show 
some natural impatience at the opposi- 
tion offered to the measure. On the con- 
trary, those who support this measure con- 
fess (and in some sort offer excuses in its 
defence) that it is utterly inadequate to the 
occasion. They tell us that the Commit. 
tee is the proper place where the deficien- 
cies are to be supplied and the remedies to 
be brought forward. Now, my experience 
of Committees of the Whole House is not 
of a nature so encouraging that I can easily 
believe that those who are anxious to in- 
troduce any clauses of the kind referred to 
would be fortunate in such an enterprise. 
A Comwittee of the Whole House is a very 
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good occasion for eriticism, for amending 
clauses, and for introducing new clauses as 
connected with preceding clauses ; but 
such a Committee is not an occasion on 
which a Bill ean be prefeeted which has 
deficiencies on every single head with re- 
spect to which clauses ought to be brought 
forward. My own opinion is that if ever 
there was a question which ought to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, this is one, 
and I should like to see it so referred, and 
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' the Committee be placed before the Iouse. 
That course would be more satisfactory 
than a hurried and preeipitate decision ow 
a subject which, whether we consider the 
opinion of large classes of the people or 
the important character of the question 
itself, is doubtless a question of great 
weight, and one which ought to be 
treated by the House with gravity and 
calmness. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, the right 





that the Committee should inquire what hon. Gentleman has made a direct appeal 
difference exists between the functions of | to the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and those ment to state what opinion they would ex- 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, and | press on a certain course he has proposed, 
what there is to incapacitate Roman Ca- | and | have risen simply to give an answer 
tholie gentlemen from performing these to that appeal. I will give that answer 
functions. I believe that a Select Com-_ in the fewest number of words; but before 
mittee might obtain at this moment satis-| 1 give the answer, I think it right to take 
factory evidence from witnesses of high notice of one or two points whieh were 
character and complete information. You touched on by the right hon. Member for 


have in this country several ex-Lord 
Chancellors of Ireland. You might sum- 
mon Lord Campbell, Lord St. Leonards, 
and other individuals equally eminent, 
who, I believe, are at hand. The busi- 
ness of the Committee would not be one 
of very great length, and you might in 
avery short time have the opportunity of 


meeting this question. in a way adequate 


to the oceasion. 
appear before us in a very different shape, 
and the matter would be dealt with in a 
manner that would give satisfaction to the 
country. So far as | am concerned, if the 
Government give their consent to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee with the dis- 
tinet object I have laid before the House, 
I should support the second reading of the 
Bill; but if, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment will not meet a proposition in 
my mind so temperate and proper for the 
occasion, and one which would give genc- 
ral satisfaction, I shall then feel it my duty 
to take another course. I hope, however, 
that the Government will feel on reflection 
that this is a proper mode of dealing 
with the question. Let the Committce 
be composed of eminent men from both 
sides, and let witnesses of the high cha- 
racter and station to which I have al- 
luded be examined, and let us clearly un- 
derstand what difference exists between 
the functions of the Lord Chancellor of 
England and of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Let it be clearly understood what 
functions of the Lord Chancellor cannot 
Properly be fulfilled and discharged by a 
gcutleman professing the Roman Catholic 
faith ; and let the result of the labours of 


The Bill then would | 


Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside), That 
right hon. Gentleman commented upon a 
remark of mine made in a previous debate. 
I ventured on a previous occasion to say, 
| that in my opinion Sir Robert Peel, in dis- 
qualifying Roman Catholics from the office 
| of Irish Chaneellor, had acted inadvertently. 
That expression has been much criticised 
during to-night’s debate, and I will now 
repeat, after consideration, and after hear- 
ing the remarks of the right hon. Geutle- 
man, what I believe to be the real fact 
with regard to the origin of the enactment 
we are now considering. It is clear that 
Sir Robert Peel introduced into his mea- 
sure the Irish Chaneellor, because he found 
that office coupled with the English Chan- 
cellor in previous Bills brought in by the 
| professed advocates of the Roman Catholic 
claims. My conviction is, looking to the 
expressions he used during the debates, 





that he was under the impression that the 
Irish Chancellor had ecclesiastical patron- 
age. I draw that inference from words 


:used by Sir Robert Peel in Committee, 


and my firm belief is that in introducing 
the measure, and recommending it to the 
House, both he and the House of Com- 
mons were under the impression that the 
Irish Chancellor did possess some consider- 
able ecclesiastical patronage. And now I 
repeat my assertion, that the Irish Chan- 
cellor cannot in strictness be said to have 
any ecclesiastical patronage, because he is 
merely one person in conjunction with se- 
veral others in the disposal of the appoint- 
ments. With respect to any ecclesiastical 
patronage the Irish Chancellor might hold, 
his exercise of it is completely guarded by 
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the provisions in the Catholic Relief Act. 
Therefore, as regards the question of ec- 
clesiastical patronage, the matter stands 
entirely plain, and the only subject which 
can be deemed open to consideration is the 
jurisdiction which he may have in certain 
cases affecting the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, and which it might be thought 
improper for a Roman Catholic to exercise. 
That is the entire extent of any reasona- 
ble doubt which can be said to exist with 
regard to the measure before the House. 
Some new points have undoubtedly been 
brought before the consideration of the 
House during to-night’s debate which 
never previously, to my knowledge, were 
adverted to. I do not believe, however, 
that they have any practical importance, 
though I admit that they have a theore- 
tical foree in argument; and before any 
legislation can take place, it is necessary 
that they should receive a careful, delibe- 
rate, and respectful consideration. I am 
prepared to recommend my right hon. 
Friend who has the charge of this Bill 
to agree to the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), to let the 
Bill be read a second time. [*‘ No, no!"’] 
That, I understand, is the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite —to let 
the Bill be read a second time, and then 
to refer it to a Select Committee, in order 
to a consideration of those material and 
reasonable objections that have been raised 
during the debate. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE opposed the 
Billon one great and distinct principle. This 
question had been settled in 1829, and he 
opposed any interference with that settle- 
ment. That was a principle which no 
Select Committee could affect, and there- 
fore he would oppose the appointment of 
any Committee. 

Sirk WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, in re- 
ply, complained of the imputations which 
had been cast upon his motives by the 
Mover of the Amendment and by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Attorney General 
for Ireland. His only motive was to do 
an act of justice. The question had been 
asked, why the Government allowed him 
to bring forward such a Bill? His reply 
was that he was an independent member, 
and though he supported the Government 
he would not ask their consent to any 
measure that he brought forward. The 


right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
sneered at his motives, and spoke of this 
measure having been brought forward, 
after some other leading measures had 


Sir George Lewis 
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heen got out of the way, in order to give a 
place to some learned Gentleman or other. 
He repudiated any such motives. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he had not 
made any such imputation. He had stated 
that when certain great national measures 
were disposed of then this measure was 
introduced. 

Mr. WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not speak in 
the quiet way he now did, but in a very 
excited and sneering manner, and talked 
of the ‘indecent measure”’ which he had 
introduced. He thought that his general 
bearing in that House did not entitle the 
right hon. Gentleman to make use of such 
language towards him. He would accept 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli), and when the Bill had been 
read a second time remit it to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES thought the 
question of adjournment had been lost 
sight of, and hoped the hon. Gentleman 
who moved it would insist on his Motion 
being put. He would be no party to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland being a Roman 
Catholic till he was convineed that-they 
were not undoing what had been done in 
1829. 

Cotoxen DICKSON was anxious to 
meet the wish of the House that the ques- 
tionjshould be calmly considered ; but as 
the discussion of the general question had 
been resumed for some time he would with- 
draw the Motion of adjournment. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he would, 
in that case, move the adjournment again, 
if nobody else did. 

Mr. SPEAKER was then about to put 
the Question ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned ;’’ when 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON rose and 
attempted to address the House: but was 
met with such continuous cries for a di- 
vision, that the noble Lord sat down. 

Question put, “ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 142 ; Noes 
210: Majority 68. 

Question again proposed. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN then moved 
“That the House do now adjourn.” 

Lord PatmersTon and Sir George Lewis 
deprecated this Motion, and it was ne- 
gatived. Finally, 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 

Touse adjoured at Two o'clock. 
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| or no to the proposition before them. But 


IOUSE OF LORDS, | remembering as I do that it is a new Par- 
| liament in which we are assembled to dis- 
Wednesday, July 13, 1859. ; cuss this question, and having hitherto 


contented myself with a silent vote, I am 
induced to request the indulgence of the 
House while I state, as briefly as I can, 
House adjourned at Four o’clock, | the arguments I have to urge against the 
till To-morrow, Half-past adoption of this measure. Sir, I am one 

Ten o'clock. of those who, in the absence of any satis- 

| factory solution of this difficulty by way of 

winennnnnnans | compromise or equivalent, are prepared, as 

| heretofore, to stand by the maintenance of 

_ the existing law with all its imperfections, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, |, rather than give their assent to the passing 
| of a measure which they believe to be an 

Wednesday, July 13, 1859. act of simple spoliation, and the first step 


‘ . to the destruction of the Establishment of 

Mixutss.] Pustic Bitts,—1° Settled Estates Act | 4}, country. I am willing to admit the 
(1856) Amendment. » 3°, : 

2° Church Rates Abolition; Salmon Fishery ; | signal failure which befel the measure of 


Tramways (Ireland); Railway Companies Ar- compromise attempted by Her Majesty’s 
bitration. | Ministers in the late Parliament, but I 
|must say, at the same time, that I have 

CHURCH RATE ABOLITION BILL. _| *!Ways attributed that failure, not so much 

: to the intrinsic demerits of the measure 

SROOED READING. itself, as to the position of the late Govern- 

Order for Second Reading read. /ment in respect to the avowed numerical 
Mr. DILLWYN said, that in the un-| strength of the whole body of its sup- 
avoidable absence of the hon. Member for | porters. And I am not one of those who, 
Tavistock (Sir J. Trelawny), he rose to, looking either at the composition of the 
move the second reading of this Bill; but present House of Commons, or at what I 
as the question had been already amply | believe to be the real feeling of the English 
discussed, he should not detain the House! people, cen believe that the hour is come 
by any observations of his on the subject, when the doom of church rates must be 
susceptible as it was of so little novelty in | irrevocably pronounced, and that the mea- 
the way of argument. It might be said! sure before us is the sole solution of the 
that the present was a new Parliament, | difficulty. On the contrary I am induced, 
and therefore some explanation of the Bill | in the first instance, to offer my opposition 
was necessary; but there were so few new | to the second reading of this Bill, from a 
Members in the present Assembly, and sincere and honest conviction that by allow- 
they were all so well acquainted with the ing it to pass this stage of its existence 
bearings of the question, that he should any chance of arriving at a satisfactory 
simply content himself with moving the | settlement would be materially lessened, if 
second reading of the Bill. | not wholly destroyed. I know it may be 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | said, only allow this Bill to go into Com- 
“That the Bill be now read a second | mittee and you can there mould it to your 
time,”’ own liking, and engraft into it such pro- 
Mr. DU CANE: Sir, I rise to move! visions as will attain the end of which in 
the Amendment of which I have given | their hearts a majority of this House may 
notice, that this Bill be read a second | be desirous. Now, we have heard a great 
time this day three months. In one} deal of Jate, even I might say up to an 
respect I can certainly agree with the! early hour of this very morning, about 
hon. Member who has just spoken, that| going into Committee. And I think that 
the question involved in this measure | during a recent very memorable debate we 
18 one which has been so amply and | had these two broad principles urged with 
ably discussed in this House, especially | great force by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
during the last two Sessions, that I could | first, that when you dissent from the main 
well imagine the House would be content principle of a Bill, it is impossib'e that you 
to abstain from lengthened argument on | can consistently support its second reading; 
the present occasion, and give a plain aye! and, secondly, that it is impossible that 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
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you can make alterations or amendments 
in a Bill, in any way affecting its principle, 
without accomplishing the destruction of 
the measure itself. Now, the principle of 
the measure before us is one about which 
I think no difference of opinion can exist 
by any possibility in the mind of any Mem- 
ber of this House. It has been the custom 
in former church-rate discussions for those 
who oppose their abolition to appeal very 
justly to the extreme antiquity of the 
charge ; but the principle of this Bill is, I 
think, a still more ancient one, and reminds 
us of those days of primeval simplicity 
when we were governed on— 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That those should take who have the power, 

And those should keep who can.” 

The principle of this Bill is the simple 
and entire destruction of the maintenance 
of the fabric and services of the Establish- 
ed Chureh of this country by any other 
fund than that which may arise from volun- 
tary contributions. There is no room left 
here to engraft a compromise ; the Estab- 
lished Church is called upon briefly and 
emphatically by this Bill to stand and de- 
liver, and she must either be prepared to 
give up all, or to offer to so resolute and 
determined an adversary an equally reso- 
lute and determined resistance. But then 
again, it may be said on the present ocea- 
sion, as I have heard it urged on previous 
discussions, ‘** Only abolish church rates 
once for all, and you will find your account 
in the subsequent ease with which you will 
be able to provide an equivalent in some 
other and less obnoxious shape.”’ 


based on the principle on which we are told 
that Jeddart justice was formerly adminis- 
tered, ** Ilang your man first, and try the 
merits of his case afterwards.’’ That all 
the evil consequences many have ventured 
to predict, and which I myself apprehend 
from the abolition of church rates, will 
eventually be realized, I cannot confidently 
pretend to say. But I will venture to pre- 
dict thus much with some confidence, that 
church rates once unconditionally abolished 
any subsequent legislative attempts at pro- 
viding an equivalent will be encountered 


{COMMONS} 


Now this | 
is an argument which appears to me to be | 
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|form of compromise. We shall have 
!erossed the Rubicon once for all, we shall 
have adopted ‘ vestigia nulla retrorsum ” 
as our watchword, and for better or worse, 
as the case may be, the fabric of the Es. 
tablished Church will lean for support alone 
upon the somewhat slender recd of volun- 
tary contribution. 

Now, Sir, I have no wish upon the pre- 
sent oceasion to weary the Iouse, by going 
at length into the complicated history of 
the church-rate controversy, or the various 
forms of compromise that this House has 
successively discussed and rejected. I 
consider that I stand here to-day to defend 
a principle, and not to argue a question of 
compromise. I have no wish to plunge 
into the lengthened annals of the cele- 
brated Braintree case, or to investigate 
minutely the question, whether we are to 
regard church rates as a charge upon pro- 
perty, or a charge upon the person in re- 
spect of property. As far as this some- 
what infinitesimal distinction is concerned, 
it will, I think, be sufficient to remember 
that for centuries past the property of this 
country has been held subject to this 
charge, and that every man who during 
that period has been an owner, occupier, 
or purchaser of property, has held, oceu- 
pied, and purchased that property, knowing 
that it was subject to this liability. And 
as regards the Braintree case, it will also, 
I think, be sufficient to call to mind, that 
by the Jaw of the land as repeatedly laid 
down by the Judges of the land in that 
case, every parish is bound to keep in re- 
pair the fabrie of its church. It is very 
true, that by the final decision of another 
place, which laid down the principle that 
no rate can be legally levied that had not 
previously obtained the consent of a ma- 
jority in vestry, that law is in many in- 
stances, especially in the large and popa- 
| lous urban districts of this country, render- 
| ed of no effect. But then comes the ques- 
|tion, as far as the majority is concerned. 
\** If this be the present state of the law, 
| where is the grievance of whieh you com- 
plain.”” It is a sore grievance to the Es- 
|tablished Church of this country, that 
| owing to an imperfect and unsatisfactory 





with equal hostility, and will be found | state of the law, she is deprived of no in- 
equally impracticable. You may, as I | considerable portion of her just and legiti- 


have heard it sometimes proposed, pass | mate revenues; but I cannot fur the life 
the sentence, and postpone the exccution, | of me understand the hardship to that ma- 
with a view to its subscquent mitigation ; | jority who have long ago availed them- 
but you will find it in vain then to talk of | selves of that imperfect state of the law to 
fabric rates to be paid by churchmen alone, | get quit of a burden they are indiaposed to 
of voluntary co:mutation, or any other 


Mr. Du Cane 


‘bear, UT can understand the argument 
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a minority who urge, “ We are called upon 
to contribute to the maintenance of a 
church from which we differ, and which 
we do not frequent, and we claim exemp- 
tion from such payment on the ground of 
conscientious scruples.” That, although 
I may dispute its soundness, is at least a 
plain intelligible argument, and to such I 
would say, ‘* If you are honest and sincere 
in your use of it, meet us in that spirit of 
peace and conciliation in which we have 
offered, over and over again, to meet you; 
but in which you have never yet respond- 
ed to our advances, and even at the eleventh 
hour an arrangement may be come to satis- 
factory to both sides.”” But I confess I 
have never yet been able to understand 
npou what principle of equity and justice 


it can be urged, that because in one- } 


twentieth of the parishes of this country a 
majority has the means of successfully ob- 
jecting to the payment of this charge, it is 
the bounden duty of this House to subject 
the remaining nineteen-twentieths to an 
act of arbitrary prohibition. Because it is 
urged on the one hand by the majority of 
the inhabitants of certain parishes chiefly 
in towns, ‘‘ We have conscientious scruples 
against the payment of this rate, which 
under the present state of the law we have 
not paid for years past, and may never be 
called on to pay again—you are to say to 
the whole mass of rural parishes—‘ We 
forbid you also to make this payment which 
you have hitherto paid cheerfully, and 
against which you have never yet dreamt 
of protesting.’’’ And we call upon you to 
do this, knowing as we do that the volun- 
tary principle is already insufficient, and 
believing as we do that by such an act of 
legislation, you will cut off from some hun- 
dreds of remote rural districts, the sole 
means by which a fund can be raised for 
the repair of the fabric. This, I venture 
to affirm, is the real spirit of legisiation 
that the [House is called upon to affirm, by 
passing the second reading of this Bill, and 
I say that so long as you maintain in this 
country the principle of an Established 
Church, such legislation as this is nothing 
but legislating in favour of the pockets of 
the rich against the interests of the poor. 
It is nothing but an act of injustice or of 
spoliation not merely to that Church itself, 
but to the labouring poor of the land, in 
whose most vital interests it is that that 
Church should be maintained. 

Well; but then, Sir, it has been a fa- 
yourite argument of late in discussing this 
question, that the Established Chureh is 
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no longer the Church of the majority of 
this country; and, indeed, it was only a 
short time since, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) in ad- 
dressing his constituents made the some- 
what startling assertion that at this mo- 
ment, according to the statistics of the 
Registrar General, only one-third of the 
people of this country have any con- 
nection whatever with the Established 
Church. Now, Sir, that the relations of 
the Church towards the great mass of the 
people have most materially changed since 
the first imposition of this charge every 
one who is in his senses must, I think, 
most fully admit, but to say that only one- 
third of the people have any connection 
} whatever with the Established Church is 
to make one of those somewhat reckless 
assertions with which, during the past few 
months the hon. Member has delighted 
to electrify his Birmingham constituents. 
Why, Sir, Mr. Mann’s analysis of the 
census of 1851 proves most fully that at 
that period the National Church provided 
accommodation for more than one-half of 
the total population able to attend at one 
time a religious service. This was the 
case in 1851 since which time an accelerated 
movement of Church extension must be 
taken into consideration. And the same 
report proves most fully another startling 
fact, which the hon. Member, if my me- 
mory serves me aright, forgot to state, but 
which is of the utmost importance in con- 
sidering the efficiency of the voluntary 
system, that at this moment a million and 
a half of the population of the country are 
wholly unprovided with the means of any 
religious worship whatever, And was the 
hon. Member, when he made this assertion, 
also aware that recent educational statis- 
tics have proved that 80 per cent of the 
existing schools for the poor are in con- 
nection with the Church of England, and 
of two millions of children between the 
ages of 3 and 15 that are receiving educa- 
tion 78 per cent of the total are in con- 
nection with the Established Church. And 
did he, may I ask, know this fact also, that 
according to the official returns of the 
marriages contracted in England and Wales 
84 per cent of the whole number were so- 
lemnized by the Church of England, 11 
per cent by Romish, Protestant, and Jewish 
ministers, and 5 per cent at the Registrar’s 
offices. Surely in the face of such statis- 
tics as these, the assertion that not one- 
third of the people of this country have 
any connection with the Established Church 
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will be found somewhat difficult even for 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, with all 
his well known eloquence and ingenuity of 
argument, to sustain, and ought not to 
have much weight with us in determining 
the merits of this question. Well, Sir, 
but then we are told by the hon. Baronet 
and others who support this Bill, that as 
far as the maintenance of its fabric is con- 
cerned, it is in the best interests of the 
Church itself that it should lean for sup- 
port upon individual generosity. When 
we urge that even now the voluntary prin- 
ciple is notoriously insufficient, that even 
now in many places where the rate has 
been discontinued, the fabrics of the Church 
are falling into decay, we are told that the 
abolition of church rates will be the signal 
for the letting loose a flood of voluntary 
contributions, and that this stumbling- 
block once removed, Dissenters will vie 
with Churchmen in liberality towards the 
parent establishment of this country. Now, 
Sir, God forbid that I should for one mo- 
ment speak disrespectfully of that un- 
ostentatious and yet princely munificence 
in the cause of religion and of education 
which is common alike to Dissenters and 
to Churchmen, and which is to my mind 
one of the noblest features of the English 
character. But I am one of those who 
believe that a great truth is embodied in 
the saying that the spread of religion and 
education cannot be regulated by the or- 
dinary laws of demand and supply. To 
quote again those expressive words of Dr. 
Chalmers, that were so effectively intro- 
duced by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University (Mr. Wal- 


{COMMONS } 





pole) in his able and eloquent speech of | 
last Session: ‘‘ Christianity must go forth | 
in quest of human nature, for human na- | 
ture, unprovided and uninstructed, will never | 
go forth in quest of Christianity.” I must | 
confess that if we are to augur from the! 
present as regards the future I should like 
to have some stronger guarantee than 
mere assertion that we should not be re- | 
alizing the old fable of dropping the sub- | 
stance to grasp at the shadow. How is} 
it, I would ask, in the first instance, that 
even with this charge existing, the charit- 
able resources of the country, public and 
private, taxed as they are to their utmost | 
strength, increasing, too, as they are year. 
by year, are utterly insufficient to minis- 
ter to the spiritual and educational wants 
of an increasing population. And when 
we are told of the withheld contribu- 
tions of Dissenters, how is it, let me ask 


Mr, Du Cane ; 
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again, that in many parishes where the 
rate has been for years discontinued, 
and where, as I maintain, no practical 
grievance as regards Dissenters can be 
said to exist, we are told that the volun- 
tary system has entirely broken down, 
and the churches are fast falling into dis- 
repair and decay. We were told only a 
few days since by a leading journal, that 
exercises a powerful hold on popular opin- 
ion, that it was the fashion of those who 
upheld this tottering cause, and caught like 
drowning men at every straw, to quote the 
ease of some church in some remote dis- 
trict of Cumberland, that, whether church 
rates were abolished or not, would be more 
like a barn than anything else. I know 
nothing whatever of the state of church 
architecture in Cumberland, but I have 
heard something of churches nearer home 
in the large and crowded towns of this 
country. I have heard something of the 
state of the churches in Leicester, North- 
ampton and Manchester, and I have read 
something of a memorial presented by the 
clergy of Birmingham. In 1856, the clergy 
of Birmingham presented a petition to this 
House in which they said, 

‘We are able to state that the voluntary system, 
after a trial of twenty-five years in our churches, 
has been proved inadequate to supply the want of 
a church rate,” 


And in a memorial addressed to the Prime 
Minister in 1858 they say, 


‘* We can affirm, after long and painful expe- 
rience, that nothing can be more unsatisfactory, 
generally speaking, than what is dignified by the 
name of the voluntary system as a substitution 
for the legal rate; while some of the older 
churches are falling into decay, it is rarely that 
the contributions for the ordinary annual ex- 
penses are to be found sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 


Such is the testimony of the clergy of Bir- 
mingham ; what again is that of the clergy 
of Liverpool? One of the most active 
and intelligent of their number, Dr. Hume, 
the incumbent of Vauxhall, Liverpool, says 
in an able pamphlet on this question :— 


“There is another aspect of the question of 
still greater importance, At this moment there 
is practically no provision for the expenses inci- 
dental to pub'ic worship in any church of this 
town. In some (the wealthy) this is a question of 
no importance; in their present condition every 
want is readily supplied ; but in others the case 1s 
different, as the people want the means and want 
the application of the Gospel. There are six or 


| seven churches of this town in which pew rents 


have almost ceased to exist ; and there are about 
as many others in which they are fast disappearing. 


: So that just in proportion asa church is missionaiy 
| in its character, and in proportion to the strength 
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of its claims on the community, those claims are 
neglected and its wants unsupplied.” 

Now, Sir, surely with these facts and this 
testimony staring us in the face, it would 
be a happy mixture of Quixotic madness 
and childish simplicity for the friends of 
the Church to say, we are ready to shut our 
eyes to the present and to forget the past; 
we are ready to believe that you who have 
somewhat disdainfully rejected all offers of 
compromise made by us in a genuine spirit 
of peace and of conciliation, have done so 
all along in our best interests, and that it 
is out of pure love and veneration alone 
for the Establishment that you call upon us 
to surrender thie principle. And what, 
may I ask, is the time at which you call 
onus todoso? You call upcen us to make 
this concession when cach day that passes 
serves more clearly to develope the real 
object for which this question is agitated 
by the most zealous and active, if not the 
most numerous portion of the Dissenters; 
when at the very last meeting of the Liber- 
ation Society the question as to the ex- 
pediency of bringing the severance of 
Church and State before this House was 
openly debated, and was only negatived on 
the significant ground that it was better 
not to attack a fagot bound up, but to 
endeavour to break it stick by stick. You 
call upon us to do this at a moment when 
this same Society openly avows that its 
ulterior object in pressing on this measure 
is to effect, at no remote period, (I quote 
its own words,) 

“The application to secular uses, after an equi- 
table satisfaction of existing interests, of all 
national property now held in trust by the United 
Chureh of Englaud and Ireland and the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, and concurrently with 
the liberation of these Churches from all state 
control.” 

And this is the time at which you call 
upon us to make an experiment which we 
consider fraught with peculiar danger to the 
institutions of this country, and this is the 
spirit of peace and conciliation we are fated 
to encounter from the moment we have 
made it. I venture to say to those who 
advocate the passing of this measure in 
the interests of the Church, who think that 
the abolition of church rates will be the 
prelude to a lengthened reign of peace 
and harmony, to such I venture to say you 
will find, when too late, that you have 
applied but a temporary salve to the 
wound of which you complain ; you will 
find in the expressive language of our 
greatest poet, 


{ Jury 13, 1859} 
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Tt will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 


I cannot doubt that if we thus quictly allow 
ourselves to be smitten on one cheek we 
shall in the due course of time receive a 
much severer blow upon the other; that 
church rates once abolished we should soon 
find ourselves engaged in a battle for the 
defence of tithe and the maintenance of 
any Established Church whatever. 

Sir, I have now stated the reasons 
for which I offer my opposition to this 
Bill, and I have said, too, that I con- 
sidered I stood here to-day to maintain 
the justice of an ancient institution, not 
to argue a question of compromise. But 
I am far from wishing the House to 
suppose that I am blind to the imperfec- 
tions of the present state of the law, or 
that I should not be ready to offer an im- 
partial consideration to any scheme which 
might still be brought forward with a view 
of rendering the law more applicable to 
the present position of the Chureh and the 
great body of the people. In default of a 
fair measure of compromise, I feel myself 
compelled to stand to the last by the exist- 
ing law; but most gladly indeed should I 
recognize in a new Parliament, and above 
all, in a new Ministry, any disposition to 
employ its energies in a fair and reason- 
able solution of this difficulty. We may 
remember the advice of the ancient satirist, 
that we should not introduce a Divinity on 
the stage, unless a difficulty represented 
itself worthy of his interposition, And, 
surely, when we consider the vital princi- 
ples that we have at stake, and the em- 
barrassing position of this question, if not 
dealt with, bids fair to assume, it may be 
truly said that here is a subject worthy 
the intervention of the strongest Cabinet, 
and the intellectual energics of the ablest 
statesman. I trust that ere this debate 
closes we shall hear from some one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers some clearer exposition 
of the course it is their intention to take as 
regards this measure, than was vouchsafed 
last evening in answer to the question of 
the hon. Member for Devizes. I venture 
respectfully to suggest to them that they 
could not more gracefully inaugurate their 
reign of practical legislation, or establish a 
better claim to the gratitude of the coun- 
try than by devoting that talent which we 
know them to possess, and that powerful 
following we presume they can command, 
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to effecting such a settlement of this ques- 
tion as may have a reasonable chance of 
becoming the law of the land, and allaying 
all further discontent and agitation. I am 
well aware that it is no easy task with 
which I am urging them to grapple. I 
know that other Ministries have trod the 
path before them, and failed in the attempt. 
But while past failures may tend to dis- 
courage for the moment a renewal of the 
labour, are you not warned by the lamp 


of past experience against the rocks and | 


shoals which have proved the shipwreck of 
former measures? I am aware, too, that 
there is another obstacle they may be fated 
to encounter. I am aware that ere this 
debate closes they may be fated to hear 
language repeated in this House similar to 
that which I regretted to hear used on 
Wednesday last. They may be told that 
on the amount of support they are prepared 
to extend to this measure will depend the 
amount of support a certain class of poli- 
ticians are prepared to extend to them. 
But I will venture to remind them that, 
though they may gain the temporary ad- 
hesion of a section of this House by an un- 
conditional adoption of the measure before 
us, they may find in turn that they have 
alienated others from their ranks who are 
not prepared for so wholesale a concession. 
They may find that there are those who, 
while they look to them as the exponents 
of a Liberal and progressive policy, are 
not prepared in the garb of Liberalism 
and under the name of progress to sanc- 
tion the entire surrender of a principle this 
House has for centuries held in veneration. 
I trust, then, that I may claim for my 
Amendment the united support of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Administration, and that when the 
division is called this evening we shall not 
see in our lobby, as we did on Wednesday 
last, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as the sole repre- 
sentative of what, 1 presume, I may term 
the Conservative element of +he present 
Cabinet. But if the voice that was heard 
on Wednesday last should again prevail, 
and this Bill be accepted to-day in its en- 
tirety by Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Conservative portion of this House and the 
country will at least know the ground upon 
which this battle is henceforth to be fought. 
They will know that the voice of peace and 
conciliation has been heard in vain. They 


will know that the day of compromise is 
past and gone, that the sentence has gone 
forth for open war. 


Mr, Du Cane 


I doubt not that they 
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| will manfully accept the challenge, and 
present on such an issue a firm and united 
phalanx to the enemy. They will say to 
those who, under the guise of conscientious 
scruples, look upon the passing of this 
measure as the first step gained towards 
the permanent separation of Church and 
State, throw aside the mask you have 
hitherto worn, and do battle with us on 
this broad and intelligible issue. You will 
find, then, that your time and your hour 
has not yet arrived; you will find then, as 
heretofore, that a free, a generous, an in- 
formed nation, honours the chief ministers 
of its Church; you will find that in those 
ties you would so rudely snap, in that noble 
and ancient union you would so abruptly 
sever, it has learnt to revere the wisdom 
and the foresight of those who, by thus 
consecrating Government and people alike 
beneath the all-pervading influence of reli- 
gion and morality, have erected one of the 
most vital, as I trust it may. prove to be 
one of the most enduring, pillars of the 
English constitution. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Lord ROBERTMONTAGU said, that 
in rising to second the Amendment which 
had been so ably proposed by his hon. 
Friend, he must claim the indulgence 
which that House always extended to its 
new Members. He must ask this favour 
not only because it was such a short time 
since he had taken his seat, but also be- 
cause he had never yct participated in the 
deliberations of the House. The subject 
was now indeed trite and worn. It had 
been handled and debated for the last 
thirty years. He could not expect, there- 
fore, to add much to debates which had so 
long endured, nor hope to discover new 
arguments besides those which had been 
already employed. The House had now 
not merely to decide on a matter of church 
rates ; that was not the real question be- 
fore them. In the Bill before the House 
there was not raised any question whether 
the machinery for levying church rates was 
faulty; nor even whether the State should 
provide funds in some other way to support 
the Established Church. By the present 
Bill those funds were simply cut off ; for 
the effect of this Bill, and the real inten- 
tion of those who desired the abolition of 
church rates, was to have no Church at all 
supported by the State. The late Earl 
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Grey regarded the question in this light, | were promulgated — namely, to procure 
even when it was newly mooted in the | ‘* the discontinuance of all payments f@m 
year 1834. This was also avowed in an | the Consolidated Fund and of all Parlia- 
organ of the Dissenters, published in 1837, | mentary grants and cowpulsory exactions 
which said, — | for religious purposes ;’’ and also to procure 
“ We give notice to Churchmen that, as far as ve the application to secular uses, after = 
we are concerned we shall not the less carnestly , equitable satisfaction of cxisting interests, 
seck for the separation of the Church from the Of all national property now held in trust 
State because we have got rid of church rates. | by the united Chureh of England and Ire. 
We require the Chureh of England to be reduced | Jand and the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
oe eee ee land; and, concurrently with it, the libera- 
And the noble Lord, the Member for the | tion of those Churches from all State Con- 
City of London (to whose opinions all on | trol.”” The former quotation was directed 
that, the Opposition, side of the Iouse | against church rates, Regium Donum, 
were bound to bow, and whose judgment | Maynooth Grant, and so on; the latter 
hon. Members on his own side had Jearnt | was aimed at @ severance of Church and 
to respect) said, four years ago, that our State, and the conversion of churches to 
national Chureh, our hereditary monarchy, | secular uses. In the other document pub- 
and our hereditary aristocracy would stand lished by the Society, which stated, by the 
or fall together, and that the abolition of , bye, that ‘the society was peculiarly dan- 
church rates must tend to subvert that | gerous to the establishment,’’ he found the 
national Church. Moreover, the Bill at following passage taken from the Noncon- 
present before the House bore this inten- | formist newspaper, but republished by the 
tion upon the very face of it,—it did not | society, and endorsed with their full ap- 
propose to exempt, but to forbid ; it did proval and sanction :— 
not extend our liberty, but created a new! «Phe society has quietly moved the question 
restraint ; and if church rates were for- | into this more promising position without any 
bidden we should next hear scruples about Violent shock to the prejudices of opponents. 





: : : : | Any one who remembers what the political world 
paying tithes. If Dissenters now refosed | said and thought about the separation of Church 


and State when the society first came into exist- 
ence may well stand astonished at the tone in 
which it is now alluded to by statesmen of all 
shades of opinion. If the Liberation Society had 
done nothing else this would entitle it to the re- 


to repair the buildings—those silent monu- 
ments of the piety of our ancestors—could | 
it be supposed that they would cheerfully | 
pay the minister who preached and spread | 
the doctrines of the Church from which 








spect and gratitude of the country. To it, and to 
it alone, as a designing agency, belongs the 
credit of having turned the doctrine of self-go- 
vernment and self-support of ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions from a theological controversy into a po- 
litical movement.” 


they dissented? The House was now 
asked merely to abolish church rates ; but | 
more, far more, was desired of them. For 
why were the abolitionists never contented | 
with one of those numerous Bills which | 
satisfied their conscientious objections ? | Mr. Apsley Pellatt (a Dissenter, one of 
Beeause there was something still in the’ the executive committee of the Libera- 
back ground—because their objections were | tion Society, and lately a Member of that 
aimed at every national Church. If the! House) confessed in 1851 to a Commit- 
small pecuniary charge were the real ob-| tee of that House, that ‘‘ Dissenters dis. 
jection, even now a sacrifice could be made | liked church rates because of their objec- 
to satisfy them. But the 23d. in the pound | tion to the union of Chureh and State.” 
was not the real grievance ; the real burden Mr. Sharman Crawford in 1842 (in speak- 
was the entire principle of an establishment | ing in the House in favour of the Abolition 
—the connection between the Church and, Bill), said, ‘* The real question is the con- 
the State. The Society formed to obtain | nection between Church and State, whe- 
the abolition of church rates (ealled the | ther there should be a Chureh Establish- 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from | ment paid by the nation.”’ A similar state- 
State Control) had openly avowed that ment was made by Mr. Miall, another of 
they would not have the Church as a na-| the executive committee of the Liberation 
tional institution, and would oppose all Society, and formerly a Member of that 
legislation which proeceded upon that as-' House. Mr. Miall said :— 

sumption. He had just obtained two docu-|  usueh a change of law would extinguish the 
ments at their office to which he must cail | taxing power of the Establishment and dry up one 
the attention of the House. In one of. of the sources of its revenue, while the ecclesias- 
these papers the objects of the Society ' tical revenues, applied to the purposes for which 

‘ 
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church rates are now levied, would still be national 
property, and be capable of appropriation to secu- 
lar purposes at a future time. As yet the Society 


could not secure such an appropriation ; but in the | hays < 
{in an old country than on a virgin soil, 


meantime it is a gain if the applicatio 1 of the eccle- 
siastical funds is so altered as to remove the bur- 
dens now imposed on the Nonconformist body.” 

The hon. Member for Birmingham used 
these words in this House while speaking 
in favour of the abolition of church rates :— 
**T oppose the Church as a religious insti- 
tution, and doubt very much if it is of any 
essential benefit to the country.” Mr. 
Apsley Pellatt said in the same debate :— 
‘* This (the abolition of church rates) is no 
longer a Dissenting question, for it is not 
the function of the State to teach religion.” 
From all this it was manifest that the de- 
sire of their opponents was not merely to 
be freed from an objectionable tax ; their 
principle, as expressed by themselves, was, 
** that the State has nothing to do with re- 
ligion ;” they desired a severance of Church 
and State, which was a repudiation by the 
Government of all care about the religion 
of the people. The real aim of the Bill, 
then, was pretty manifest. As the ques- 
tion was so much more momentous than 
would at first sight appear, he trusted that 
the House would allow him to turn their 
attention to the principle of an Established 
Church in the abstract, without reference 
to the application of that principle to any 
particular Church, For Dissenters did not 
object to the Church of England in parti- 
cular as a false and unscriptural Church ; 
they disapproved of the whole principle, 
they disliked a Church Establishment of 
any kind; they said that the State had 
nothing to do with religion. The prin- 
ciple of an Established Church was the 
maxim that every ruler should promote the 
spread of Christianity in some particular 
form throughout his dominions ; some form 
must be chosen, for nothing could be real 
which was without a form. And that form 
of worship which was chosen by the ruler 
was the Established Chureh of the coun- 
try. The issue, then, before the House 
was the truth of the maxim which he had 
mentioned, namely, whether it was the duty 
of every Government to choose some form 
of religion and propagate it in the nation 
which they governed, or whether the State 
had nothing to do with religion. Now, if 


they were about to colonize some tract of 
unoccupied country, they would surelydeem 
it their first duty to establish a church in 
that country, as they did in New Zealand. 
They would feel that they must provide for 
the religious instruction of the people under 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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their charge; that religion and worship 
would otherwise pine away and die in the 
colony. But this was still more necessary 


There were millions in every country who 
could not afford to provide the means of in- 


| struction and of worship for themselves, 


and who would not care to do so even if it 
lay in their power. Were they to allow 
these to sink lower and lower in the scale 
of spiritual beings ? or were they to levy a 
rate from those who could pay for the bene- 
fit of those who could not? When the State 
ceased to uphold some form of national wor- 
ship—when the religion of the country con- 
sisted of nothing but a congerics of conflict- 
ing sects, how could they expect the un- 
taught millions to make choice where so 
many differed, or to entertain any respect 
for a religion about which all were quarrel. 
ling? Every nation at all times, and in 
all places, had seen the necessity of a na- 
tional Church, whether Asiatie or African, 
both in former days and up to the present 
time. The Assyrians had their national 
worship, and the Persians theirs. The 
Greeks were very jealous about their State 
religion, and sacrificed their greatest philo- 
sopher to the integrity of their system. 
The Roman Emperors levied a tribute in 
support of their religion; and our great 
Exemplar paid it cheerfully when demanded 
of Ilim, although it was not legally due 
from Him, and although it was in support 
of an idolatrous and unclean religion. Yet 
some refused to paya rate which waslegally 
due, and in support of a Church from whose 
doctrines they did not materially differ. 
With the Hebrew nation the principle of a 
union of Church and State (for he was 
still speaking of the principle, not of the 
application of that principle to any special 
religion) was carried out by Divine ordin- 
ance, and a rate of one-tenth was levied 
for the support of the national church; in 
obedience to a Divine command. Yet the 
Jewish Church comprised many sects, 
which differed more widely than the’ sects 
of our own day. Descending to later times, 
they found that the confession of faith of 
every Reformed Church had recognized 
the principle of an established Church. 
They were many in number, but he would 
not trouble the House with more than a 
short extract from two as an example of 
the rest. The Wurtemberg Confession 
said, “A king has botli a political and 
ecclesiastical function.’”” The Augsburg 
Confession goes further, and says, “ The 
proper office of kings is to decide in ecclesi- 
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astical controversies, and so defend the 
unity of the Church.’’ Both of these im- 
plied a strict union between Church and 
State; both asserted that the State had 
to do with religion. Moreover, all the most 
eminent Dissenting divines expressed them- 
selves strongly in favour of an Established 
Church, and the payment of rates by all 
classes in support of it. If the House 
would permit, he would read two short 
passages in support of that assertion. Dr. 
Owen, in his sermon to the Long Parlia- 
ment, used these words.— 


“Tf it shall come to this, that you shall say you 
have nothing to do with religion as rulers of the 
nation, God will quickly manifest that He hath 
nothing to do with you as rulers. It is incumbent 
upon you to take care that the faith which you 
have received may be protected, preserved, pro- 
pagated to and among the people which God hath 
set you over.” 


That was the opinion of an eminent Dis- 
senter, that the State had to do with reli- 
gion,—an opinion that was accepted by 
the Long Parliament. Matthew Henry 
used these words :— 


“Let us much more give God praise for the 
national establishment of our religion; that 
Christianity is supported by good and wholesome 
laws, and is twisted in with the very constitution 
of our Government.” 


And again, ‘‘ Church dues, ‘when legally 
imposed, are to be paid, notwithstanding 
the existence of church corruptions.’’ There 
were numerous similar passages in other 
authors, but he would not trouble the 
House further on that point. The same 
principle was recognized in the Coronation 
Oath; the Sovereign swears to— 

“Maintain the Protestant reformed religion 
as established by law, and to preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall ap- 
pertain unto them or any of them.” 


Now, would they ask the Quecn, in the 
face of this most solemn oath, to give her 
Royal assent to such a measure as that 
before them, which did the contrary to 
“preserving unto the bishops and clergy 
and churelies all such rights and privileges 
as do by law appertain unto them? ’’ The 
question, then, for the House to consider 
was whether they would alter the character 
of the constitution, and be the only nation 
of ancient or modern times—of Europe, 
Asia, or Africa—that would govern a na- 
tion without a national church; or whether 
they would respect the examples of history, 
the principles of all governments and 
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churches, and the opinions of even Dis- 
senting divines themselves. But they were 
told that this was a matter of conscience; 
that Dissenters had a conscientious objec- 
tion to the payment of church rates. They 
did not object on the score that the Church 
of England was false and unseriptural (at 
least that plea had never been urged in 
any of the debates). They objected to the 
State levying a rate in support of any na- 
tional religion; they disapproved of the 
union, not of the Church. [He was speak- 
ing of these who really had conscientious 
objections. For there were many who obe 
jected to church rates because they dis- 
liked every rate, and disapproved of every 
description of payment. He did not address 
himself to those whose consciences en- 
joined such a course of action as must 
result in pecuniary gain; but he spoke of 
those few whose conscience would cause 
them to follow a line of conduct, even if 
it should end in discredit and loss. Doubt- 
less there were some such conscientious 
persons ; but generally, when conscience 
and interest took the same road, interest 
led the way and conscience followed blind- 
fold. He would consider the case of those 
whose conscientious objection to church 
rates was so great that it even overcame 
their conscientious objection to the guilt of 
breaking a law of the land, and outweighed 
their dislike to pass an act of spoliation 
and sacrilege. Now there were plenty of 
Dissenters before 1830; but they never 
heard of conscientious objections to church 
rates before that time. Where, then, 
were their consciences ? No one before that 
year had any conscientious objections to 
pay tribute to whom tribute was due. In 
the debates of 1834 the church rate agi- 
tation was spoken of, on all sides, as having 
newly sprung up; conscientious objections 
were then, for the first time, heard. Neither 
did Dissenters, as a body, now object; it 
was merely a few noisy agitators who put 
on the cloak of religion, and called them- 
selves Dissenters, like wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Dr. Pye Smith, an eminent 
Independent divine, discountenanced the 
opposition to church rates, urging as a 
reason that the public would have to pay 
more in police-rates if deprived of so civi- 
lizing an institution as the Established 
Chureb. Was he then destitute of con- 
science? Dr. Chalmers, too (a Presby- 
terian), was always strongly in favour of 
supporting the Established Chureh. He 
said: -— 

“ We do apprehend that on the overthrow of this 
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venerable institution (the Established Church), 
the same evils now so largely exhibited on all the 
unprovided remnants of the country, would be 
realized and multiplied over the whole length and 
breadth of the land. We must first behold the 
moral triumphs of voluntaryism, in the many 
hundreds of surplus localities which are before our 
eyes, ere we can consent to give up the whole 
territory into their hands.” 


Had that great man, then, no conscience? 
Dr. Cook, of Belfast, also, although a Pres- 
byterian minister, supported the Esta- 
blished Church as ‘‘ an important bulwark 
of Protestantism.’’ And, as to the Com- 
inittee of the hon. Member for Tavistock, 
had they no consciences when they refused 
to recommend an abolition of church rates? 
The national Church of Scotland is the 
Presbyter‘an form of worship; and the 
Episcopalians in that country were in ex- 
actly the same position as the Dissenters 
in England. In Scotland the property of 
Episcopalians was rated not only for the 
kirk, but also for the manse. But the 
Episcopalians in that country did not agi- 
tate against the rate, nor assert conscien- 
tious scruples. In the same way Church- 
men paid the Regium Donum to the Dis- 
senting ministers in Ireland. And why, 
moreover, should the hon. Members for 
Warwickshire (and many others beside) 


contribute to the expenses of Maynooth ? 
for they had conscientious objections to 
such a payment. Was the House prepared 
to do away with the Regium Donum or 
the Maynooth Grant in Ireland, and the 
church rate in Scotland, if they abolished 


ehureh rates in England? If he bought 
an estate subject to a charge for the widow 
of the late proprietor, might he decline to 
pay that charge if he disagreed with that 
widow’s opinions or disapproved of her 
character? Or was the hon. Member for 
Birmingham to be exempt from war taxes 
because he had conscientious objections to 
war? The State had inereased the army 
and navy and levicd additional taxes to de- 
fray the expenses, and the hon. Member 
paid his quota. He did not approve of 
the Established Church, so they would 
abolish church rates. He approves still 
less of war, but yet they do not talk of 
abolishing war taxes. No! They insist 
on his paying to create bloodshed and 
slaughter, but they let him refuse to sup- 
port the institutions of peace ; they force 
him to assist in destroying the bodies 
of his fellow creatures, but he, in their 
opinion, need not contribute to increase 
the life of their souls. He hoped the 
House would bear in mind the true scope 
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of the present Bill, and the real and avowed 
object of the opponents of ehurch rates, 
and not be beguiled by the cloak which 
they had put forward in the Bill before the 
House. He hoped the House would not 
regard it as a conflict between a principle 
and qualms of conscience, nor as a battle 
between Chureh and Dissenters. It was 
a struggle of the principle of a national 
church against a band of noisy agitators 
without the piety of Dissenters; the re- 
sistanee of the Church in the Wilderness 
against Korah and his crew. They wished 
to do away with the Established Church ; 
so let them not equivocate and cower be- 
hind a chureh-rate question. They desired 
to sever Church from State, and would 
thus have to run counter to the principles 
of every Government and every confession 
of faith, the examples of history, and the 
opinions of Dissenting divines themselves, 
Their intention was to rob the Church of 
that which for twelve centurics had becn 
her legal right and due. But then, in the 
name of consistency, let the Regium Donum 
in Ireland be abrogated, let the Maynooth 
Grant be abolished, let the Chureh of Scot- 
land also be spoliated, and let the oath of 
the Queen be done away with. The Ro- 
manist’s forms and the Nonconformist's 
want of form would be on a par with the 
Chureh, which, for 300 years, had fostered 
our religion, guided our morals, and super- 
intended our education. Thousands of our 
population were yet in a state of utter 
spiritual destitution ; one-sixth of our 
churches were falling into decay. What 
would posterity say if, with these facts 
staring us in the face, we yet cut off from 
the Church a great source of revenue and 
income? The great rallying cry of old 
was ‘‘the Church and the State ;” now 
the outworks of the Chureh were being 
assaulted ; and, if these were surrendcred, 
the State would soon share the same fate. 
Our forefathers once fought and died for 
that Chureh which the supporters of this 
Bill would now outrage and rob; for her 
degenerate ‘‘ sons no longer take pleasure 
when they think on her stones.” 

Mr. BAINES said, that in discussing 
this question he thought it only fair and 
right to say that he stood up avowedly 
as a Dissenter, and as one of those who 
did not approve the union of Church 
and State. Tle felt it bis duty to sup- 
port this measure. Although a Dissen- 
ter, he had great respect for the Evan- 
gelical clergy of the Church of England. 
Ile agreed with their doctrines, and he 
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highly regarded vast numbers of the 
members of the Church, but he could 
not forget that our Lord gave [is reli- 
gion into the hands of His own people 


charged with all the duties and privileges | 


which belonged to it. He believed that 
one of the chief duties and privileges of 
Christianity was to maintain the worship 
in which they believed. The noble Lord 
appeared to have very curious notions of 
eonscience and of truth. Was he to under- 
stand, that the noble Lord, as a member 
of the Established Church, held it to be 
equally right to support truth and error ? 
Was the noble Lord prepared willingly and 
cheerfully to support the established reli- 
gion professed in any part of the globe in 
which he happened to be? The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Du Cane) charged the Dis- 
senters with saying to the Church ‘‘ stand 
and deliver.’” What he said to the Church 
was “hands off.’’ Let the House leave 
it to each religion to support its own faith 
and its own clergy, and if the Established 
Church knew its own interest it would re- 
eognize the grand duty and privilege of self- 
reliance. This was a question of plain justice 
towards Dissenters. The hon. Gentleman 
complained of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham for saying that only a third of 


the people were members of the Establish- 


ment. Well, that was true; only he (Mr. 
Baines) would prefer to put it another way, 
and to say that of those who attended di- 
vine worship at all one-half were not found 
to be attendants in churches belonging to 
the Establishment. The other half built 
and maintained their own places of worship, 
paid their own clergy, assisted their own 
poor, and largely contributed to missionary 
undertakings, and he insisted that it wasa 
great injustice to call upon them to pay for 
a church to which they were not attached. 
It was, in fact, an outrage, and the Church 
would be enfeebled in its action so long 
as the injustice was permitted to endure. 
From his own personal experience in the 
towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire, where 
no church rates had been levied for years, 
he could assert that the position of the 
Church was vastly improved by the aboli- 
tion of the impost. There was a large 
number of new churclics, and a great in- 
erease in the number of clergy. The 
ehurches were more sumptuously adorn- 
ed, and better supplicd with choristers and 
Whatever else made the services in them 
acceptable to those who frequented them. 
In Leeds they had pulled down an old 
church and rebuilt it at a cost of £30,000. 
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In a word, he declared upon his honour 
that he had never heard of a ease in which 
a church had suffered from the disuse of 
rates. The hon. Gentleman opposite seem- 
ed to think that the voluntary system had 
failed, and was inadequate to the wants of 
the people; but it was impossible to under- 
stand how such a notion could be enter- 
tained after the facts mentioned in the 
Census Report of Mr. Horace Mann. From 
that report it appeared that in 1801 there 
were in the churches and chapels then 
existing in England and Wales, 5,171,000 
sittings. In 1851, halfa century later, the 
number was 10,212,000. Of the inereased 
accommodation thus afforded 188,000 sit- 
tings were provided by Parliamentary funds, 
and 4,852,000 from voluntary efforts, or 
96 per cent of the whole. It was difficult, 
then, to comprehend upon what authority 
the hon. Members opposite could rest their 
allegation that the voluntary system had 
failed. Such, at least, was not the opinion 
of some of the most eminent and reflecting 
foreigners who had watched our career in 
late years, and especially the Chevalier 
Bunsen, who, in his letters upon freedom 
of conscience, said :— 


‘*What other principle than this (that of the 
power of free spontaneous association) has during 
the same period in England achieved the erection 
of more new churches and chapels, with congre- 
gations of earnest worshippers, than ali the Go- 
vernments of Europe and all the clergy had been 
able to erect during the last four centuries ?” 


He (Mr. Baines) would only add that, if 
the apprehensions which the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had expressed as to the ulti- 
mate designs of the Dissenters were well 
founded, the best way in which the Chureh 
could meet these designs would be to aban- 
don this injustice towards Dissenters, If 
the Church would take its stand upon 
truth and justice, would not insult nor 
outrage the consciences of Dissenters—he 
might almost say, would not pick their 
pockets, but he did not wish to use harsh 
language—its fricnds need not fear the 
designs of Dissenters. Te believed that 
the friends of the Church had to learn yet 
more completely the lesson of self-reliance, 
which, if perfectly understood, would enable 
them to provide all that was necessary for 
the services of their Church. Under such 
a system he believed her resources would 
prove illimitable, and he for one would 
never grudge them to her so long as she 
used them for righteous ends. Ile pro- 
tested against the continuance of an injus- 
tice towards Nonconformists for the bene- 
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fit of a Church which included among its be remedied by the application of a 
members the wealthiest aristocracy in the counter-irritant, and an exceptional griev- 
world. lance was to be met by gencral legis- 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he had no wish | lation, a course that had been condemned 
to occupy the attention of the House with on all sides of the House. In order to 
a lengthened speech on a subject which show how the present law worked, and 
appeared to him to have been almost ex- what would be the effect of this Bill if 
hausted in previous debates, but he must ; passed, he would refer to two cities near 
make a remark or two on what had fallen which he lived, Birmingham and Coventry. 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just In Birmingham they did not wish for 
addressed the House. That hon. Member ‘church rates, and they never had them, 
took objection to his hon. Friend who had | For the last thirty years there had been 
moved the Amendment having described |no church rates in Birmingham. In Co- 
the Dissenters as calling upon the Esta- | ventry, the inhabitants of which were of 
blished Church to ‘stand and deliver ;’’ | liberal opinions and included an average 
and observed that what they said was | proportion of Dissenters, there were several 
merely “hands off.” But that was not | magnificent fabrics, the ornament and pride 
what the Bill before the House said. /of the city, and the Church of England 
Take the case of places in which Church- | people and the Dissenters were unanimous 
men and Dissenters were unanimous in /|in voting church rates for their mainte- 
levying the rate. What did the Bill say? nance. The people of Birmingham did 
Why, this—‘ You shall not levy church | not wa nt church rates, and they had them 
rates, whether you be unanimous for doing | not. The people of Coventry did want 
so or not. You shall forego this claim | them, and this Bill would not allow them 
whether adverse or of consent.”” The to have them. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
hon. Gentleman also talked of injustice and | Baines) said there was no fear of the 
picking pockets. He (Mr. Adderley) should | fabrics falling into decay if church rates 
like to ascertain on which side a charge | were abolished. Did not the hon. Gentle- 
of violence lay. He regretted that the | man believe, however, that even in places 


hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill like Coventry people would be found to shirk 


was not present. If he were he should ask | a voluntary contribution who would not ob- 
him on what ground he could justify so vio- ject to a general rate, passed habitually year 
lent a measure. It was urged by the advo- | by year. ITon. Members who opposed this 


cates of the Bill that there was a difficulty 
in dealing with the case, and hence a neces- 
sity of wholesale legislation. It was cer- 
tainly a very easy way to get rid of a dif- 
ficulty in dealing with property to abolish it 
altogether. Now, what was the true state of 
the case? In the first place, church rates 
were a common law liability ; and in the 
next, no church rates could be levied ex- 
eept by the consent of the majority of the 
ratepayers in vestry assembled. It was 
argued indeed against church rates that in 
some cases a minority were overriden by a 
majority, who imposed the rate on all. 
There might be a grievance there ; but it 
was an infinitesimal grievance in this coun- 
try, in which the majority rules everything. 


and similar Bills had no wish to make the 
law more stringent than it at present was. 
They had no wish to claim legal security for 
what was now a voluntary rate. In all the 
propositions which they had submitted to 
that House they had even expressed a will- 
ingness to exempt Dissenters from the 
payment of the rate. But how had pro- 
positions of that nature been met by the 
Dissenters 2? Had not the Dissenters 
proved, by the manner in which they had 
met them, that something more than the 
abolition of church rates lurked behind ? 
He felt convinced that even if all that was 
demanded by the present Bill were grant- 
ed in toto it would be only the prelude for 
further demands, as this Bill clearly did 





Supposing it was a grievance for the mino- | not rest on any general principles of equity, 
rity to have to pay rates levied by the ma- | but on blind hostility to the Chureh. Even 
jority, how did this Bill propose to remedy | where church rates had been proposed and 


that grievance? By inflicting a greater 
grievance on the majority the abolitionists 
said that church rates were an injustice ; 
but this Bill was replete with injustice to- 
wards all those parishes which hitherto 
had always consented, and desired to pay 
the rates. The existing agitation was to 
Mr. Baines 


‘rejected from year to year, why should 
ithey never be proposed again? Church 
rates might be refused because of some ob- 
jection to the individual clergyman ; and 
in this case the objection to the rates would 
end with that particular clergyman ceasing 
to have any connection with the parish. 
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Seeing the manner in which the proposi- 
tions coming from this side of the House 
had been received by the Dissenters, and 
that nothing was likely to satisfy the latter 
but such a Bill as that now before the 
House, he thought the interest of all parties 
would be best promoted by leaving matters 
as they were, and desisting from any at- 
tempt at further legislation. Such a course 
would probably end in the agitation speedily 
dying away, and all ill-feeling disappearing. 
At all events, he felt bound to record his 
vote against what appeared to him to be 
the unjust proposition contained in this Bill 
towards the great mass of country parishes 
whose interests were to be sacrificed to the 
claims of certain agitators in a few great 
towns. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he thought that if 
the Bill sought to do an act of justice—if 
it sought to allay irritation and heartburn- 
ings—if it sought to put the Church on a 
better footing in regard to her position to- 
wards Dissenters—the House ought to pass 
it. Having been at one time a candidate 


for the representation of Coventry he 
was somewhat acquainted with the cireum- 
stances connected with that city, and would 
only remark that all the candidates who 
offered themselves professed a desire for 


the total abolition of church rates. [le was 
therefore surprized to learn that church 
rates were now so popular there. But did 
not every man know that all the great re- 
storation of churches were the result of 
voluntary movements, and not of church 
rates? Take the case of Birmingham. 
The death-blow to church rates in that town 
had been given by the institution of a pro- 
secution for their support, and if anything 
showed the advantage of dispensing with 
church rates it was the improved state in 
which the churches now were in that town. 
It was the same in Nottingham, Liverpool, 
and other large towns, where the religious 
element among the people had much im- 
proved since these rates were abolished. 
There was some plausibility, perhaps, in the 
argument sometimes used respecting the 
need of church rates in rural parishes, but 
in those places the rates, so far from being 
expended on the repairs of the churches, 
Were expeuded on objects of a most illegi- 
timate character, and entirely diverted from 
their legitimate object. The fact was, 
however, that in the rural districts the rates 
were in many instances made in conse- 
quence of a wholesome fear of the land- 
lords ; but if they were abolished those 
feelings would remain in full force, and 
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would operate to produce a larger sum in 
the shape of voluntary offerings than was 
now raised by church rates. The hon. Mover 
of the Amendment had taken a rather 
sentimental view of the history of church 
rates, but he would have done better to ex- 
amine what the Dissenters and Churchmen 
themselves had done on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. He found, by certain returns made 
lately, the voluntary payments far exceed- 
ed those made by compulsion of law. By 
a supplemental return on an average of 
seven years he found the gross expenditure 
was £41,653. Of this sum £14,870 was 
levied by rates, and upwards of £20,000 
raised by subscriptions and voluntary pay- 
ments. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had com- 
pared church rates with tithes, but they 
were wholly different, and it was unwise to 
attempt to include them in the same cate- 
gory. Church rates were originally free- 
will offerings at a time when there was no 
dissent permitted, but when liberty of wor- 
ship was introduced one portion of the po- 
pulation left the church, and it was, he 
thought, rather hard that churchmen, who 
enjoyed the use of the parish churches, 
which were the property of the nation, 
should not be content to pay for the repair 
of those churches. It was a great mistake 
to suppose that tithes and church rates 
were similar in their nature. There was 
a great distinction between them, the one 
having the character of property, and the 
other being only a voluntary impost made 
by the parish at large. It was true that 
by some persons church rates were said to 
be a charge on the land. He had hoped 
however he had heard the last of that argu- 
ment. The church rate, in its origin, was 
only that a man was taxed in respect of 
his ability in land—that was, if a majority 
of the parish laid on the impost, he was 
bound in respect of his ability ; but it was 
idle to say that the tax thereby became a 
charge on the land itself. Therefore, for 
the interest and peace of the Church, for 
the protection of magistrates, who were 
now frequently placed in positions of diffi- 
culty in enforcing these rates, and for the 


general interests of religion, he hoped that 


Bill would receive the sanction of the House. 
Let church rates be abolished, and he 
would have no objection to receive any 
application from the friends of the Estab- 
lishment for any measure they should 
think it advisable to bring forward on the 
subject. 

Mr. PACKE said, he thought it a suffi- 
cient reason for saying that the Bill ought 
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not to be proceeded with further, as that 
a Committee had been appointed in the 
House of Lords for the purpose of tak- 
ing evidence upon the church-rate ques- 
tion, and he trysted that that Committee 
would arrive at some satisfactory report as 
to how best the matter might be settled 
for the adyantage both of the Church and 
Dissenters. The noble Duke who had 
moved that Committee gave as a reason 
for doing so that the Committee of this 
House which sat in 1851 was ynable to 
agree to a report, and that consequently 
no result followed from its labaurs, With 
regard to what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Mellor) as to the 
state of the churches in Leicester, accord- 
ing to a return which was produced last 
Session it appeared that two of those 
churches were then out of repair, and that 
altogether, in various parts of the country, 
the number of churches out of repair 
amounted to between 1600 and 1700. He 
would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, there- 
fore, who contended for the abolition of 
church rates, and said *‘ let the Church de- 
pend upon voluntary support,’’ what chance 
there was of those fabrics which had been 
erected by the piety of our ancestors being 
kept in repair in the event of their pro- 
posal being adopted? Did they imagine, 
whilst so many churches were falling into 
decay, that when they had destroyed the 
means of keeping the building in repair 
sufficient money would come in on the 
voluntary principle for the purpose? There 
was no doubt that considerable sums had 
been subscribed for the building of new 
churches ; but unfortunately when money 
was wanted to put them in repair it was 
not forthcoming. As to the impost of 
church rates being a hardship upon Dis- 
senters, he could not answer that allega- 
tion better than by quoting the language 
of a great-statesman in this House, to 
whose opinions hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were in the habit of paying the greatest 
deference. On the 5th of March, 1856, 
the noble Lord the present Foreign Secre- 
tary, in a debate on the second reading of 
Sir William Clay’s Church Rate Bill in 
that House, said :— 

“Certainly I for one cannot assent to the 
principle put forward by the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, that as a matter of conscience church 
rates ought to be abolished. That is a somewhat 
new scruple on their part. When it was proposed 
in former days that Dissenters should not be com- 
pelled to attend church, and that they should not 
be prevented from having chapels of their owa, it 
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of religious liberty that they should be allowed tg 
worship God according to their own forms ; but it 
was not then contended that they should not be 
compelled to make any payment to the National 
Church. That claim has arisen in more modern 
times. It seems to me to bea part, but only a 
part, of the voluntary principle; but I cannot be- 
lieve with my hon. Friend (Sir W. Clay) that com- 
plete and universal peace would follow the enact- 
ment of the Bill which he proposes, On the con- 
trary, I believe that, having carried this measure, 
having sanctioned the abolition of church rates 
without providing a substitute, fresh attacks would 
be made ; and not being willing to countenance or 
favour those attacks I shall oppose the second 
reading of the Bill.” [8 Hansard, exl. 1918.] 


Such were then the opinions of the noble 
Lord, and those opinions he (Mr. Packe 
most heartily endorsed. He was sorry to 
say, however, that through the influence 
of some spell which he could not account 
for, the noble Lord was reported to have 
since changed his sentiments upon the 
question. Now, this was a metter of prin- 
ciple, and although he could well under- 
stand young men being led away by certain 
impulses, yet, seeing the well-known prin- 
ciples of the noble Lord, and the length of 
time he had been before the public, he 
really could not understand by what process 
of reasoning he had so completely changed 
his opinions as he was reported to have 
done; for at the election of the noble Lord 
for the City of London on the 29th of April 
last he found him saying on the hustings :— 


‘“ T must tell you that I think that question has 
come to this point, that either the present law 
must be maintained or church rates must be alto- 
getber abolished. And being of opinion that the 
maintenance of the present law is not good for the 
country, that it produces much heart-burning in 
the view of Dissenters, it is objectionable, on the 
ground of conscience, and that they have a dislike 
to the payment of these rates, I am of opinion that 
providing means can be found for such voluntary 
collections as may be useful, church rates ought 
to be altogether abolished.” 


Three days afterwards the noble Lord pre- 
sented himself on the hustings at the elec- 
tion for the county of Huntingdon, and 
spoke as follows :— 


“A gentleman seemed to be of opinion I am 
not in favour of abolition of church rates, I tell 
youTam. Iwas formerly in hopes some compro- 
mise could be found, and a compromise was at- 
tempted by a Member of Viscount Palmerston’s 
Government, and a very able man—I allude to 
Sir George Grey. A compromise was also, at- 
tempted ty Mr. Walpole. ‘They both failed, and 
I own it appears to me that it is not likely to 
prove of benefit to the country to maintain, to 
keep up the ill-will already excited on this subject, 
and that it would be far better to make at once 
provision for the voluntary maintenance. of the, 
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Church than to rely longer on the imposition of 
ehurch rates.” 


He was sorry to say that the noble Lord 
was not then present in the House to ex- 
plain, as he ought to do, the grounds upon 
which he had altered his opinions on the 
question. There were now two Bills on 
the subject of church rates before the 
House, one of which proposed a voluntary 
commutation, but how the hon. Gentlemen 
whose names were on the back of that Bill 
could vote for the measure under diseus- 
sion he was at a loss to eonceive ; for how 
could they effect a commutation when 
church rates had once ceased to exist ? 
The question, however, had been so often 
debated that he would not detain the House 
further than to say that it was his firm de- 
termination to do his utmost to defeat the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. STANILAND said, that as it was 
hopeless to imagine that that House could 
ever find any substitute for church rates 
which would be satisfactory to the elergy- 
men of the Chureh of England, it became 
a question whether that House should not 
take an enlarged view of the question and 
come to a conclusion upon it satisfactory 
to the country at large. The hon. and 
learned Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Mellor) had referred to the very large 
amount which during the last seven years 
had been voluntarily subscribed by the 
members of the Church not only for the 
repairs of the fabric, but for the services 
of the Church, and it was a remarkable 
circumstance that the amount so subseribed 
exceeded the sum raised by compulsory 
means. There was, moreover, a great 
sum voluntarily subscribed for building 
churches, and these facts furnished the 
strongest possible evidence that in the ab- 
sence of any chureh rate there would always 
be found sufficient zeal in the members of 
the Chureh to support the fabric. It was 
stated that ehurch rates had existed time 
out of mind, but that circumstance fur- 
nished no reason why they should not be 
abolished by the State, like any other 
unposts, if the eireumstances of the country 
required their removal. It was contended 
by some that as the Church of England 
was the national church all ought to con- 
tribute to it ; but he denied the proposition 
generally that the Church of England was 
the national chureh. Legally it might 
be so, but practically it was not so, for a 
large proportion of the population com- 
Scientiously dissented from the doctrines of 
the Chureh. It was objected that, should 
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church rates befabolished, funds could ne 
be found to maintain the fabric of the 
chureh ; but by a report presented to the 
House it appeared that where church rates 
had ceased to exist, there the largest 
amounts were subscribed by the zeal and 
religious fervour of the persons connected 
with the Chureh for the restoration of the 
fabric. He could refer to the borough of 
Boston, which he represented, where chureh 
rates had ceased to exist for the last twenty 
years, yet within the last seven or eight 
years the inhabitants had raised by volun- 
tary subseriptions about £10,000 which 
they had spent in the renovation of their 
beautiful church, besides whieh in Skie- 
beek, one of the parishes of the borough, 
another large chureh in addition to that 
they already possessed had been built, 
and two smaller ones in Boston. It was 
admitted on all hands, he believed, that 
in populous towns there would be no dif. 
fieulty in raising the necessary funds, but 
there would be difficulty in doing so, it 
was asserted in rural parishes ; but when 
he found that five-sevenths of the pro- 
perty in rural parishes in this kingdom 
were vested in churchmen, he did not 
despair of sufficient funds being raised even 
in remote places for the repair of the 
churches. Feeling that this impost pressed 
most hardly on the Dissenters, seeing that 
the Church was the most wealthy institution 
in this or almost in any other country, and 
feeling that it would be impolitic for the 
friends of the Chureh to seek as a basis for 
it the compulsory payment of rates by Dis- 
senters, he should give his vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HENNESSY had listened with at- 
tention to what the hon. Member for Leeds, 
who addressed them as a Protestant Dis- 
senter, had said upon this subject. He 
had frankly declared his determination to 
oppose the Maynooth grant as vigorously 
as he had opposed ehurch rates. The 
principle on which that hen. Member and 
the other English Dissenters acted was 
well understood. There was no disguising 
the faet, that to apprepriate a large sum of 
money taken from the general taxes of all 
classes to the maintenance and repair of the 
College of Maynooth involved preeisely the 
same politieal prineiple as that whieh was 
now under discussion. Of course there 
were wide differences of detail, but the 
principle in each case was the same. Henee 
it was that the division lists against May- 
nooth and against ehureh rates bore sueh 
a strikiug resemblance te each other. Now, 
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he (Mr. Henessy) was not prepared to ac- 
knowledge the soundness of the dissenting 
principle. Indeed, he found as a general 
rule, that when the Protestant Dissenters 
were attacking the Church of England, 
they did so by enunciating some principle 
which he, as a Catholic, could not approve 
of. It was only a few nights ago that the 
hon. Member who moved this Bill to-day 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had directed another attack 
upon the Church of England in the shape 
of an Endowed Schools Bill, which declared 
that all schools, except certain foundations 
specially belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, should be conducted without any 
religious distinctions whatever. The En- 
dowed Schools Bill, although it would 
affect nearly 3,000 schools in Ireland, and 
although it established the system of mixed 
education in nearly all intermediate schools, 
was supported by every Catholic Member 
present except himself (Mr. Hennessy). 
The Catholic Members who thus supported 
an assault upon the educational principles of 
the Church of England gave a severe blow 
to the very principles of public instruction 
which their own Church had always main- 
tained. He was of opinion that no alliance, 
particularly on educational or religious sub- 
jects, should be formed between the Catho- 
lic Members in the House of Commons and 
the English Protestant Dissenters. For his 
own part, he viewed with extreme jealousy 
any movement of the latter against the 
Church of England. However widely he 
might differ on points of doctrine from 
members of the Establishment, he differed 
still more widely from the Dissenters. It 
happened that the very point on which the 
Dissenters differed from the Church of Eng- 
land was a point on which the Dissenters 
differed also with the ancient Church. The 
history of the Divorce Bill—a measure 
carried by the Protestant Dissenters against 
the wishes and efforts of the Church Estab- 
lishment—should show the Catholics the 
absolute necessity of independent action. 
He could not see that this alliance between 
English Dissenters and Irish Catholics was 
either just or expedient. Throughout this 
debate, and on every similar occasion when 
the Church of England was assailed by the 
Dissenters, the latter boasted of being 
the friends of toleration, and charged the 
Church with intolerance. No boast could 
be more idle, and no charge could be more 
unfair. The Church of England has been 
at all times more tolerant and more enlight- 
ened than the dissenting communities. At 
one time the Church suffered very severely 
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on account of its desire to shelter Catho- 
lies from the persecution of English and 
Scotch Dissenters. Even in our own day, 
when the noble Lord the ‘Member for 
London introduced the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, Lord Shaftesbury declared that ‘he 
hoped he might be allowed to express his 
admiration of the conduct of the Dissenters, 
who had agreed to cast aside their various 
differences and to withhold their assaults 
on the State Church, for the purpose of 
making common cause against the common 
enemy;’’ and in the same speech the noble 
Lord strongly censures the Church of Eng- 
land on account of ‘‘its sympathy with 
certain doctrines, discipline, and tenets of 
the Church of Rome.”’ An hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Mellor) had appealed to his- 
tory. He (Mr. Hennessy) was ready at 
once to answer that appeal. What had 
occurred, for instance, in that, House about 
eighty or ninety yearsago? At that timea 
bate took place which in many respects 
resembled the present one. Lord North 
and his Conservative colleagues introduced 
a Bill, which, amongst other provisions, 
established a system of church rates in 
Canada. These rates were for the mainte- 
nance of Catholic churches and the support 
of Catholic clergymen. The Protestant 
Dissenters opposed that Bill on exactly the 
same general grounds that they now oppose 
church rates. Lord North and his Conser- 
vatives defended those Catholic rates on 
exactly the same principles that the sup- 
porters of the Church of England now 
defend the Church from the attacks of the 
Dissenters. The Catholics of that day 
were deeply grateful to the Churchmen 
and Conservatives, who thus, in spite of 
the opposition of the Dissenters and of Mr. 
Fox, succeeded in securing the rates for 
Catholic purposes. The struggle now tak- 
ing place was, in principle, precisely the 
same, but the position of the three parties 
was altered. In 1774 the Dissenters as- 
sailed the Catholics and attempted to pre- 
vent them from getting these rates. The 
Catholics succeeded in getting the rates, 
and they did so because the Churchmen in 
Parliament fought the battle on their 
behalf. In 1859 the Dissenters are assail- 
ing the Church of England for the same 
object, and with the same arguments. 
Under such circumstances he (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) felt that it was his duty to resist 
this attack. The Government had adopted 
the Bill now before the House; the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton had formed 
a coalition with the Dissenters and with the 
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Low Church party. It afforded him (Mr. 
Hennessy) much satisfaction to have this op- 
portunity of voting against such a coalition. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The question 
for diseussion has been so frequently de- 
bated that I should not have troubled the 
House were it not that an appeal was 
made to me to state my views on it. I 
am therefore unwilling that a vote should 
be taken without my having done so. In 
the first place, then, though the House is 
well aware of the nature of the church 
rate, I wish to state distinctly that it dif- 
fers in character from all other local rates 
in this country in being a voluntary rate, 
for which the Court of Queen’s Bench will 
not grant a mandamus, but which depends 
on the vote of the majority of the vestry. 
This character is peculiar to the church 
rate as distinguished from all other local 
rates, such as poor rates, highway rates, 
and county rates. [Lord Jon MANNERS: 
The library rate?] Well, the library rate 
is a small rate created by a recent Act of 
Parliament ; but such being the character 
of the church rate, I should wish to call 
the attention of the House to the manner 
in which the rate operates and the receipts 
and expenditure under it. The most re- 
eent Returns received by the House ex- 
tend to 10,749 parishes, and they have 
been made on an average of the last seven 
years, ending in September, 1858; so that 
they do not exhibit the exact return for 
any one year, but show what is the average 
expenditure for each of the last seven 
years. The gross amount expended for all 
purposes of the church rate was £635,880, 
£336,000 being expended*upon the repair 
of churches and churchyards, £173,400 
upon the celebration of divine worship, and 
£95,500 for other purposes. The gross 
amount of the receipts from which the 
expenditure was defrayed amounted to 
£580,000, which was derived from three 
sourees—namely, £263,700 from church 
rates, £48,000 from special endowments, 
and £269,500 from voluntary rates and 
subscriptions. According to these Re- 
turns, therefore, the receipts from volun- 
tary rates and subscriptions for the expen- 
diture of the Church exceed the produce of 
the church rates. I would call attention 
to the fact that the whole sum in dispute 
amounted to £263,700 on an average of 
seven years; but considering that the pay- 
ment of church rates is rather diminishing 
than increasing, this sum represents pro- 


bably a larger amount than was actually | 
| majority of rural parishes a church rate is 
} 


collected last year. We do not know what 
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the total assessment for the church rates 
is ; but, supposing those rates to be levied 
all over the kingdom, which is not the 
case, the property liable to them does 
not differ materially from that subject to 
county rates. The value of the property 
assessed to the county rate is £64,900,000, 
and a penny rate upon that amount would 
produce £270,000. Now, assuming the 
church rate to be levied upon only half 
that amount of property, the present 
church rate would not exceed a charge of 
about 2d. in the pound. The House will 
therefore see that the objection to church 
rates is not likely to be entertained upon 
strictly pecuniary grounds, but that it 
arises from different causes. I apprehend 
that the opposition to church rates mainly 
arises from a conscientious objection on the 
part of Dissenters from the Established 
Church to contribute to the maintenance 
of a Church from the doctrines of which 
they differ. The objection to church rates 
in such cases is not attributable to their 
oppressive amount, but it is an objection 
on principle. . There is, however, another 
class of objections on the part of members 
of the Established Church, which arises 
from the existence, in almost all large 
towns, of district churches. According to 
the law as it existed until a recent period, 
wherever district churches had been built, 
the entire parish contributed to the main- 
tenance of the mother church, and each 
district had to maintain its own church 
by pew rents, or from some other source. 
The consequence was that members of the 
Church of England residing in the several 
districts were called upon to contribute to 
the maintenance of two churches — the 
'mother church and their own district 
church. This state of things excited con- 
siderable discontent and in many large 
parishes in towns the church rate has 





| been opposed by members of the Esta- 


| blished Church upon that ground. There 
‘is also another reason which operates in 
certain parishes to occasion opposition to 
church rates,—when the clergyman of the 
Established Church is extremely unpopu- 
lar with his parishioners, either from ec- 
centricity of doctrine or from immorality 
of life. In such cases the parishioners— 
I was going to say avenge themselves, but 
at all events show their displeasure, by 
refusing to make a church rate. This, 
however, is a ground of refusal which hap- 
pily is found in but few parishes. I be- 





lieve, on the other hand, that in the vast 
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annually made with little or no objection, 
and if any hon. Member will take the last 
Return of church rates, and will refer to 
parishes in any archdeaconry in his own 
neighbourhood, he will find that in almost 
every exclusively rural parish a church rate 
is made either with or without objection. 
In a very large number of town parishes, 
in which a large population is collected, 
and where property is very valuable, for 
one or other of the causes I have mention- 
ed the church rate is withheld. In some 
cases it has been withheld for a long series 
of years, and in others for a shorter period, 
but in the great majority of town parishes, 
from one cause or another, church rates 
are not paid. This great difference exists 
between the practice of the town and 
country parishes, and hence hon. Gen- 
tlemen who seek to amend the present 
law by introducing one uniform prineiple 
of compulsory levy in all parishes, with- 
out reference to the distinction existing be- 
tween town and country parishes, will find 
that their plans, when tried by the test of 
practicability, will break down, and that it 
is now practically impossible to establish 
any new system of church rates which does 
not take into account the distinction be- 
tween rural and town parishes. The hon. 
Member for Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
made some remarks upon the nature of the 
grievance which now exists, and I differ 
from him slightly upon one point. Where 
the population almost exclusively belongs 
to the Established Church, which is the 
case in a very large number of rural 
parishes, the rate is made without objec- 
tion, and therefore in sueh cases there is 
no practical grievance. In the town parishes 


where, from different causes, the opposi-., 


tion to a church rate is overwhelming, no 
rate is made, and there there is no practi- 
cal grievance. A substitute has practi- 
cally been found; the fabric of the Church 
is maintained; the services of the Church 
are provided for; and there is no griev- 
ance. I do not believe, indeed, that the 
members of the Established Church will 
themselves pretend that there is in the 
great majority of parishes in large towns 
any practical grievance with respect to the 
maintenance of the fabric and services of 
the Church. But the practical gricvances 
exist in, parishes where the minority, is con- 
trolled: by the majority. It is in conae- 
quence of tho discontent which exists in 
parishes where the two parties come into 
collision, and where the dissentient party is 
unable to prevail upon the majority of the 
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vestry to withhold the rate, that the pre- 
sent law works unfavourably, and that irri- 
tation and dissatisfaction prevail. It ap- 
pears to me a complete fallacy to argue 
from the fact that a church rate is made 
in a large number of parishes that the 
system works without friction or without 
exciting diseontent. It is in those parishes 
where a church rate is imposed upon a re- 
luctant minority that the defects of the 
present system are felt. Since the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords, with regard to 
the absence of all power in the minority of 
a vestry to bind the majority to a rate, it 
is in vain to talk of the provisions of the 
common law where it must be admitted 
that there is no court by which those pro- 
visions can be enforced. That state of the 
law, declared by the House of Lords not 
many years ago, has given rise to various 
proposals for its amendment; and the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Walpole) brought in a Bill on 
this subject, which was entitlec, ‘‘ A Bill 
for facilitating a voluntary provision for the 
purposes to which church rates are appli- 
cable, and for the extinction of church 
rates where such provision is made.’’ The 
title of that Bill, therefore, seems to point 
to the desirability of extinguishing church 
rates, and I believe that many hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite are far from being satis- 
fied with the present law, and appear to 
contemplate a state of things in which 
church rates, at least in their present 
form, shall cease to exist. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to facilitate the 
extinction of church rates, in the first 
place, by substituting for those rates a 
voluntary charge upon land. I venture to 
express a confident opinion that such a 
substitute for church rates would be found 
wholly inoperative and illusory. I do not 
believe that the owners of land, whether they 
have merely life estates or are proprietors 
of the fee, would voluntarily make such a 
charge on their estates as would afford an. 
equivalent for the existing church rates. 
Another substitution suggested in the Bill 
of the late Government was.a transfer of 
the rate from the oceupier to the landlord. 
It will be remembered that the difficulties 
which formerly existed in Ireland with re- 
gard to the collection of tithe for the Esta- 
blished Church were removed by the Tithe 
Commutation Act, which fixed the obliga- 
tion of payment upon the landlords instead. 
of the oceupiers; and I think it not impos- 
sible, that if a change of this nature with 
reference to church rates had been. pro- 
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posed some years ago, it would have led to 
a practical solution of the question, inas- 
much as, certainly in the country districts, 
and possibly in large towns, landlords ge- 
nerally would have paid the rate without 
any material objection. At the same time 
I am not prepared to say, that at this time 
any settlement of the question can be 
effected in that manner. One great diffi- 
eulty connected with this proposal is, that 
it would practically annihilate the power 
of the vestries, because in many parishes 
the rates would be paid by one person, and 
as the church rate is one which the rate- 
payers may grant or withhold the mainte- 
nance of the Church in such parishes would 
be dependent upon the will of a single in- 
dividual. The third plan proposed in this 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman is the 
conversion of the present church rate into 
a compulsory rate levied exclusively upon 
members of the Established Church in the 
parishes in which they reside. I confess 
that if the matter were left to my indi- 
vidual decision, I see great advantages in 
such a system; and I have more than 
once, both in and out of this House, re- 
commended a plan founded upon that prin- 
ciple. I believe that if hon. Gentlemen 
epposite had been willing to accede to that 
plan—for when it was first proposed they 
met it with very decided opposition — it 
might have been adopted with the general 
concurrence of hon. Members on both 
sides of this House ; but, as it often hap- 
pens, a fair proposal unreasonably refused 
is not repeated. I do not see in the 
position in which we now stand that there 
is any probability that the Government 
would be able to induce the House to 
agree to any compromise founded upon 
that principle. The three solutions of the 
difficulties of the existing system to which 
Ihave referred appearing to be, on dif- 
ferent grounds, impracticable. I will now 
call the attention of the House to the ob- 
jections which are made to the principle 
of the Bill under discussion for the total 
and immediate abolition of church rates, 
and to the evils which, it is said, will be 
likely to result from its adoption. If 1 
understand the argument of hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the great evil anticipated 
from the cessation of the compulsory power 
of levying £260,000 a year is that the 
churches generally throughout the country 
will fall into deeay, and that sufficient 
means will nut be obtained for sustaining 
the fabrie of the church, and defraying 
the charges for its services. The right hon. 
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Member for the University of Cambridge 
in proposing his measure dwelt most em. 
phatically upon the guilt this nation would 
incur if it suffered the fabrics of the 
Established Church to fall into ruin and 
decay. He quoted a passage from a Ro- 
man poet, describing the destruction and 
ruin of the temples of an ancient State, 
which had ensued from the evils and dis- 
orders of a long civil war. The passage, 
which hon. Gentlemen who were mem- 
bers of the late Parliament will remem- 
ber, was :— 

‘* Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 

“Romane ; donec templa refeceris, 

« Adesque labentes Deorum, et 

“ Foeda nigro simulacra fumo.” 
When I advert to the facts which were 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
I cannot but think that the description 
given by the right hon. Gentleman of the 
sin of this nation in the probable neglect 
of its churches, however applicable it might 
be to the desecration of the churches of 
France after the Revolution of 1789, and to 
their state at the re-establishment of the 
church by the First Consul at the be- 
ginning of the present century, is entirely 
inapplicable to the state of things in this 
country. If I had to describe what has 
taken plaee of late years in England with 
regard to the attention paid to the fabric 
of the church and to church architecture, I 
should say that during the last ten or 
twenty years church building had under- 
gone a revival. There is hardly any sub- 
ject of national interest about which @ 
greater number of persons have been em- 
ployed, some from religious motives, and 
others perhaps from motives connected 
with the cultivation of art. We know 
that a section which has of late years 
grown up within the Established Church, 
and which approximates to the Roman 
doctrines, has distinguished itself by pe- 
culiar attention to church architecture, and 
persons in the Church entertaining very 
different opinions have also made most 
laudable and munificent exertions for the 
restoration of existing churches and the 
construction of new ones. I confess, there- 
fore, that if there is any national sin with 
which this country is less likely to be 
chargeable than any other, I think it is 
that of neglecting the repair and construe- 
tion of her churches. It is my firm belief 
that if this compulsory tax of £260,000 a 
year upon the population of England and 
Wales were to cease, no serious difference 
would be pereeived in the general main- 
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tenance of the Church, or in the funds by 
which new churches might be constructed. 
I admit that there may be certain remote 
and rural parishes where the landlords per- 
haps are non-resident, or where the popula- 
tion is poor, in which considerable difficulty 
may be experienced in obtaining from the 
inhabitants the funds necessary for the 
maintenance of the Church; but I will 
not believe, taking the country through, 
that it would be found the churches would 
fall into disrepair. I therefore regard this, 
which is one of the main objections put for- 
ward to the abolition of church rates, as 
wholly unfounded and chimerical. But 
when I state my utter disbelief in the re- 
ality and soundness of that objection, I 
do not deny that there are many objec- 
tions to the abolition of a compulsory 
church rate. Although a church rate is 
made upon the vote of a majority of the 
vestry, it does in a vast number of rural 
parishes operate in practice as a compulsory 
rate, and if you remove the obligation 
where the rate is at present paid without 
any serious objection or difficulty, you make 
a change in the existing distribution of 
property, and you virtually relieve property 
from a charge to which it is now, if not 
legally, at least practically, liable. I do 
not doubt that funds would be found from 
some source or another if the present 
rate were remitted, but I do doubt whe- 
ther the distribution would be so equit- 
able, or whether the voluntary mode of 
contribution substituted would on the whole 
work so advantageously in a large num- 
ber of rural parishes, where at present 
no opposition exists, as is the case under 
the present system. Still with all the 
force that attaches to this objection, as 
it appears to me that none of the inter- 
mediate plans in the nature of compro- 
mise are likely to receive the sanction of 
this House, as I see no prospect of any 
agreement upon any one of those plans, 
and as it seems to me that in attempting 
to maintain the existing system of church 
rates we shall only be continuing a fruit- 
less struggle, 1 am prepared to give my 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. I 
would, however, suggest that in the event 
of the Legislature, either now or at some 
future period, agreeing to the principle of 
the Bill now under consideration, it might 


be possible to establish an organized system | 


by legislative enactments, which would give 
some facility and some not inconsiderable 
assistance, with regard to the receipt, the 
custody, and the administration of yolun- 
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tary rates and subscription for maintaining 
the Established Church and meeting the 
objects to which church rates are at pre- 
sent applicable. 1 shall not now lay before 
the House any detailed plan on the subject, 
but I think it might be possible to con- 
struct an organized parochial system which 
would be applicable in cases where local 
funds might prove insufficient. In order 
to afford assistance to those parishes in 
which local funds proved inadequate, it 
might be feasible to constitute Diocesan 
Boards, which should have powers with re- 
spect to the collection and distribution of 
money. This is the view which, after the 
best consideration I have been able to give 
to the subject, I take of the question be- 
fore the House, and I cannot help express- 
ing my confident opinion—although | con- 
fess I express it with reluctance—that un- 
less, as I do not expect will be the case, 
the state of things foreshadowed by the 
right hon. Member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Adderley) should arise—unless* all agita- 
tion against church rates should cease, and 
all parishes should agree to live harmo- 
niously under the present law, it will be 
found impracticable to induce the Legisla- 
ture to consent to any of the other solu- 
tions of this difficulty to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
listened with the greatest pleasure and de- 
light to nine-tenths of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech, containing as it did a 
candid admission of the extreme futility of 
the objections commonly urged against 
church rates. To his great astonishment, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman’s ad- 
mirable preface had been followed by a 
most lame and impotent conclusion. For 
he came to the conclusion that it would be 
right to give his support to the second 
reading of this Bill, which in rural parishes 
would, according to his own statement, 
set up a less just and equitable system 
than it proposed to remove. And what 
was his argument? Beginning with an 
accurate description of the past and pre- 
sent state of the law on this subject, he 
went on to establish, in a clear and satis- 
factory manner, that the grievances of the 
Dissenters could not arise from the pecu- 
niary pressure of church rates, but rather 
from their conscientious scruples to pay 
them. Now, however much force there 
might have been in the latter class of ob- 
jections previous to the rejection of the 
late Bill of the right hon, Member for 
Cambridge University, putting an end ab- 
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solutely and for ever to the alleged con- 
scientious scruples of Dissenters in regard 
to this impost, yet, since the rejection of 
that measure, not by Churchmen, who 
might perhaps naturally have thought the 
liberal compromise it proposed went to the 
very verge of concession; but by those 
who more especially represented the Non- 
conformist interest, aided, he regretted to 
say, by many members of the present Mi- 
nistry, it was impossible any longer fairly 
to urge this plea against church rates. 
Therefore, what had formerly been avowed 
out of doors might now be taken to be 
practically avowed within that House, and 
the present Bill, instead of being viewed as 
a measure for the relief of tender con- 
sciences aggrieved at the exaction of church 
rates, might be regarded as designed t» sub- 
vert and destroy one of the fundamental 
principles of the existing constitution, 
namely, the union between Church and 
State. The right hon, Gentleman then 
proved how infinitesimal the grievance was ; 
that in the great mass of the rural parishes 
this impost was paid without opposition or 
difficulty, while in the great commercial and 
manufacturing towns church rates had long 
ceased to be levied, the question being de- 
cided in the comparatively few remaining 
places where they were resisted according 
to the English principle of the minority 
yielding to the majority ; and having also 
shown that any substitute for church rates 
would be less equitable and unobjectionable 
than that impost, he ended by saying he 
should support the second reading of this 
Bill. True, when the mischief had been 
done by abolishing church rates, the right 
hon. Gentleman held out a vague hope 
that at some future time he might propose 
the establishment of a diocesan Board to 
receive and distribute the funds that might 
be raised according to some plan, in the 
justness and sufficiency of which the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself no confidence ; 
but was that the mode in which a member 
of Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
treat a great and fundamental question of 
this kind ? One part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech was historically inaccurate. 
When exhausting the various schemes of 
compromise that had been suggested on this 
subject, he referred in terms of approval 
to the proposal made by Dr. Phillimore 
for the personal exemption of Dissenters, 
and cast the responsibility of rejecting 
that solution of the question on Mem- 
bers of the Opposition, who called them- 
selves the friends of the Church. Now, if 
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the right hon. Gentleman would turn to 
the records of their debates and divisions, 
he wou'd find that he was in error. Dr. 
Phillimore’s Bill was thrown out on the 
second reading by a narrow majority of 22, 
185 Members voting for it, and 207 against 
it ; and in the minority ranked, generally 
speaking, the great Conservative party, 
while in the majority ranked the Liberal 
party, headed by the present Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Sir G. Grey), 
and by the representatives of the Dis- 
senters, Sir William Clay and Sir Morton 
Peto. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
no evil would result from the abolition 
of church rates, because a large sum was 
now raised spontaneously to build and sus- 
tain new churches, and if this impost were 
withdrawn the void would be supplied 
by an increase of the same individual libe- 
rality. The fallacy of this argument was 
remarkable, proceeding as it did from so 
eminent a logician. The existing system, 
which the right hon. Gentleman eulogized, 
was partly voluntary and partly compul- 
sory, and he asked them to abolish its pre- 
sent composite character, and yet to expect 
the same results to follow inevitably from 
the new system. That surely was a mode 
of reasoning upon which the House could 
hardly be induced to surrender an impost 
which had existed for 1,000 years, and 
which, let hon. Gentlemen talk as they 
pleased, had really secured to the poor of 
this country, without price, the free services 
of the Church of England. After the de- 
cision come to on the church-rate Bill of the 
late Government they might fall back upon 
the existing system, wholly unpledged and 
unfettered by anything that had previously 
passed. For himself he had no hesitation 
in taking that course, though he had al- 
ways been anxious to relieve the conscien- 
tious scruples of Dissenters. He entirely 
agreed with a remark of the present Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. S. Herbert) 
—namely, that, after all, the present sys- 
tem was right, was easily defensible, that 
it worked well, and was far better than 
any of the substitutes offered forit. This 
opinion was expressed by the Secretary of 
State for War only a few short months 
ago, and it was to be hoped that that right 
hon, Gentleman was not now going to fol- 
low the lead of his right hon. Colleague 
in support of a Bill which the Government 
admitted to be unnecessary, and denounc- 
ed as unjust, throwing the whole question 
open, and providing no substitute for what 
was to be taken away. Would that right 
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hon. Gentleman combine with those who! last long. The hon. Gentleman ought not 
made no secret that in voting for the | to forget the obligation owed by the Ro- 
second reading they would do so for the | man Catholics to the Dissenters of Eng. 
express purpose of making the first great land. What would have become of the 
inroad against our existing institutions in | Roman Catholic Relief Bill but for the 
Chureh and State? In conelusioi, he} support of the Liberal party comprising 
wished to express his thanks to the hon. so many Dissenters? The question must 
Member for North Essex (Mr. Du Cane) | soon be settled; until it was, the Church 


for his most admirable speech in opposition 
to this measure, and he would always be 
happy to follow so good a leader in so good 
& cause. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS explained that 
he had not referred to Dr. Phillimore’s Bill, 
but to a plan subsequently brought forward, 
he believed, by those with whom he was 
now acting, and which was received with 
disapprobation by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that he felt him- 
self bound to address a few words to the 
House on the present occasion. They had 
had that day two speeches from the oppo- 
site side of the House of a retrograde cha- 
racter. One was the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Staffordshire (Mr. Adder- 
ley), and the other was the speech of the 
hon. Member for the King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy). The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was his desire to leave the matter 
where it was. Let them remember that 
that right hon. Gentleman was a Member 
of a Government who introduced a Bill the 
principle of which was that the minority 
should not be obliged to pay for the church 
of the majority. The hon. Member for the 
King’s County called on the Roman Catho- 
lie Members not to assist the Dissenters in 
this attack on the Church. But the Bill 
was no attack on the Church; it was not 
a step to abolish the connection between 
Church and State. They would only 
strengthen the Church by doing away 
with a grievance and an injustice. Look 
at what had been done in Ireland. In 
Ireland a measure had been earried by 
which tithes were no longer paid by the 
tenant, and no less than ten bishoprics 
abolished, with about one-fourth of the 
revenues of the Church. Yet the Irish 
Church, so far from being weakened, was 
stronger and more firmly established in 
connection with the State than ever be- 
fore. The hon. Gentleman also asked the 
Roman Catholics to oppose the Bill, as 
they enjoyed the grant to Maynooth. If 
the hon. Gentleman put the grant to May- 
nooth on that footing, it was not worth 
two years’ purchase ; if it was put in the 
same boat with church rates, it would not 

Lord John Manners 





would be weakened and society disturbed. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Sir, the result of 
this debate has so narrowed the ques- 
tion which has been discussed in this House 
for some years past that I am anxious not 
to repeat things that have been said either 
by myself or by others; but I wish to in- 
dicate to the House the exact point at 
which we have now arrived. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary dates 
this question truly from the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Braintree case, 
The natural way of getting rid of the evil 
then introduced was by bringing in a law 
to put church rates on the same ground as 
all other rates. This was the business of 
the bishops, but they did not do it; and, 
they having neglected their dut7, there is 
certainly a grievance in the great towns; 
where additional churches have been built, 
and where the whole produce of the rates 
goes to the original parish church, leaving 
none at all for the new churches. Upon 
this the Dissenters have founded two griev- 
ances—one of them true, and the other 
false. The true grievance I have already 
mentioned ; the false one is the plea of 
conscience. An hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Baines) has told us how matters stood at 
the origin of Christianity. Why, in those 
early days a conscience was a troublesome 
thing, and cost people a good deal. The 
modern consciences of Dissenters gain them 
a good deal. For such consciences, Sir, I 
have neither respect nor tenderness. You 
have, I think, been very much shooting 
in ambush—exercising something after the 
fashion of the rifle corps. You have been 
discussing various collateral issues, being 
afraid to touch the main point. The Dis- 
senters have, as I have said before, honestly 
told you in this House and out of it, that 
the question is a contest & l’outrance— 
Established Chureh or no Established 
Church. There is no disguising it. The 
noble Lord who spoke last has told us we had 
two retrograde speeches to-day. Of course, 
to get rid of the Established Church is an 
exemplification of progress. But which 
way are you progressing ? Did the Romans 
or the Greeks—do the Sepoys or the Chi- 
nese, or any other people in the world, 
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ever think of such a thing as a nation 
without an established church? On this 
ground I oppose the Bill of the hon. Gen- 
tleman as I opposed the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, and as I will oppose every Biil 
that enters into a compromise on these 
matters. For there are questions where 
you had better stand out to the last and 
be ruined than give way. It is stated of 
Prince Metternich that a very short time 
before his death he wrote a letter to the 
Emperor of Austria, in which he said, 
“Make no peace. Fight for what is your 
own; and rather give up Vienna to be 
sacked than compromise one tittle of your 
right.”” I say that is the counsel of duty, 
the eounsel of principle ; but it is not tke 
counsel of expediency or of Liberalism. 

Mr, MAGUIRE said, he would not kave 
trespassed on the House but for the appeal 
made by the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) to Roman Ca- 
thelics. He believed he and every other 
Catholic Member would go into a different 
lobby from the hon. Member. From 1852 
he had always supported the principle of 
this Bill, and would still do so. This was 
not an attack on the institution of the 
Chureh, but an attaek on an abuse. It 
was not fair to make a Roman Catholic or 
a Dissenter pay for the worship of a Pro- 
testant. The Roman Catholic Chureh in 
Ireland was entirely voluntary, yet what 
was the result? Every day saw new 
churches and convents rising up. So also 
if church rates were done away with the 
Protestants of England would be able to 
maintain their Church. In all the battles 
for Catholic freedom the Dissenters had 
supported them, and he would now return 
that support. The Established Chureh in 
Ireland was not a bulwark of liberty, but 
& monument of oppression. Take the case 
of a Roman Catholie landlord foreed to 
pay a Protestant clergyman, who rendered 
no service to him or his tenants. The 
Establishment was an abuse, and the Irish 
Roman Catholics would be every day call- 
ing with a louder voice on the Dissenters 
of England to aid them in their attack 
on it, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
anxious to state in a very few words the 
grounds upon which I shall give my deli- 
berate vote in support of the Bill before 
the House. I think that I have never 
hitherto voted for a Bill of this descrip- 
tion, (Laughter from the Opposition.] 1 
am very glad to see that those who are 
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themsclves patterns and models of con- 
verts receive with such joy others who are 
also converts to an opinion which they 
have not always entertained. I have 
thought, and I still think, that it is es: 
sential for the interest and the honour of 
the country, as well as for the sake of 
religion, that the fabrics of our national 
Church should be maintained; and if it 
had been possible to continue the system 
under which that object is accomplished 
by a rate I should have preferred that that 
system should be adhered to. But whenI 
find from repeated instances that the pub- 
lie opinion of the nation, not only out of 
doors, but in Parliament, has been de- 
clared strongly and by great majorities 
in favour of a change in this respect, I 
cannot set my individual preference against 
the force of that public opinion, and I am 
compelled to look about and sce whether 
the same end cannot be attained by some 
other and less objectionable means. I 
find that we have vast numbers of district 
churches, fine structures, admirably built, 
well maintained, capable of receiving large 
congregations, erected and supported with- 
out the aid of chureh rates, and answering 
all the purposes for which such edifices are 
designed. I ask myself, then, whether it 
may not be possible for the parish churches 
of this country to be maintained in a simi- 
lar manner? And it appears to me that 
arrangements may be made by which a 
sufficient provision shali be secured for the 
support of our parish churches, by the 
same means as those by whieh our dis- 
triet ehurches are construeted and main- 
tained. Hon. Gentlemen have entered into 
and discussed the motives in which this 
opposition to church rates originates. Sir, 
I do not pretend to do that. I am per- 
suaded, however, of this, that, although 
Dissenters may, for reasons of which they 
are entitled to be the judges, object to 
this impost, there are many cases in which 
they would voluntarily contribute to the 
maintenance and repair of churches whieh 
are ornaments of the cities and towns in 
whieh they live ; and that their liberality 
of sentiment would induce them to give 
freely and spontaneously that which, upon 
principle, whether well or ill-founded, they 
refuse when it is demanded of them by 
compulsion. Then, Sir, I am ready to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. I trust 
that in Committee arrangements may be 
devised—[ Laughter from the Opposition] 
—yes, these are the Gentlemen who cheer- 
ed to the echo a right hon. Member of the 
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late Government (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton) in 
the discussion on the last Reform Bill, 
when, going through point after point of 
their measure, he said again and again to 
different objectors, ‘‘ Ah! prove your casc; 
that is a question for the Committee.” 
These rapturous and enthusiastic applaud- 
ers of a right hon. Member of their Go- 
vernment, who sought to evade pressure 
by referring his critics to the Committee, 
are now, forsooth, disposed to treat with 
levity and contumely a proposal to modify 
the details of this Bill in Committee! I 
hope that in Committee we shall have from 
them the same assistance which they would 
have given in the case of the Reform Bill. 
Again, it is said that the abolition of com- 
pulsory church rates would be destructive 
to the Established Church. I repudiate 
that argument. I think it is unfair to the 
Church of England to put its maintenance 
upon such a ground. I am convinced that 
the Church rests upon the affection and 
respect of the people, and that if it is ever 
to fall it will be not by the abolition of 
church rates but by the faults of its own 
ministers and members. I see no such 
faults at the present moment; the con- 
trary, indeed, is manifested in the conduct 
of the clergy of the Established Church, 
and I am persuaded that the exemplary 
proceedings of its ministers and of those 
who belong to its communion will tend year 
after year to rivet still more strongly the 
attachment which now exists among the 
great majority of the people. So far, 
therefore, from agreeing with those who 
think that church rates are necessary and 
should be maintained for the support of 
the Established Church, I believe that the 
abolition of an impost which is disliked not 
only by Dissenters, but in many cases also 
by members of the Church itself, will tend 
to strengthen and extend the established 
religion of the country. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have listened 
with great interest to the speech of the 
noble Viscount, and I quite agree with him 
that changes of opinion upon all subjects 
of public importance are apen to every 
Gentleman who wishes to profit by the 
lessons of reflection and experience. The 
noble Lord has, upon several occasions, 
made interesting announcements of changes 
in his opinion to the House. I remember, 


when I first entered the House of Com- 
mons, he informed us that he had become a 
juvenile Whig. I am bound to say that was 
a change which brought to his party great 
power and lustre, and if I thought that by 
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any change of opinion upon the present oc- 
ceasion he could assist a happy solution of a 
long-vexed question, I should not regret that 
the noble Lord had altered his views. Some 
Session or two ago, he advocated a conelu- 
sion very different from that which he has 
just recommended to the House. But the 
question is, seeing that the noble Lord has 
changed his opinion, has he come forward 
to-day in a manner becoming the difficul- 
ties of the situation, and has he indicated 
any course which ought at once to make 
us recognize him as one capable of a 
policy that will extricate us, in a wise and 
dignified manner, from the difficulty which 
every one must have experienced and ac- 
knowledged? I could collect nothing from 
the speech of the noble Lord which could 
give satisfaction to the House in that re- 
spect. The noble Lord has entered into 
some general arguments against church 
rates, which, if they amounted to anything, 
seemed to imply that the noble Lord is in 
favour of a voluntary system with respect 
to ecclesiastical establishments. A larger 
question could not be discussed, but the 
noble Lord, descending to detatis, has ad- 
verted to the satisfactory conclusions at 
which we ought to arrive from our expe- 
rience of district churches. He has com- 
pared a district church with a parochial 
church. A district church, he says, has no 
rate, and yet it is built and maintained in a 
manner than which nothing could be more 
gratifying and satisfactory. But the noble 
Lord forgets that district churches are not 
churches of yesterday; that they existed 
and flourished when he addressed the 
House, not against, but as the earnest ad- 
vocate of church rates. The noble Lord 
cannot believe that if we agree to the pre- 
sent Bill any of those serious results which 
have been so often predicted will occur. 
But who, let me ask, has impressed upon 
Parliament the conviction that the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tavistock (Sir J. Trelawny), if accepted, 
will lead to changes of the most serious 
and even revolutionary character, in a 
manner so forcible and so grave, and with 
so deep a sense of responsibility, as a not 
insignificant colleague of the noble Lord ? 
I have heard sketches given by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House of what 
might be the possible consequence of abo- 
lishing church rates. I have heard from 
this side some views which may, perhaps, 
have appeared to me to be overstated or 
too highly coloured; but I have heard 
nothing that in its consequences, in its 
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comprehensive view of disastrous results, 
can for a moment compete with that great 
historical sketch which the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London offered to 
us not more than two years ago. Yet the 
first Minister of the Crown now rises in his 
place, and now speaks as if there were no 
persons in this House who have ever con- 
templated serious consequences from the 
change now proposed but hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on this side. But the noble Lord 
tells us, that although in favour of the abo- 
lition of church rates, he thinks that some 
substitute should be supplied, and he adds 
that this should be done in Committee. 
All the difficult questions of modern poli- 
tics are no longer to be settled by the de- 
liberate voice of a Senate; we are tu leave 
them in future to the labours of Commit- 
tee. The noble Lord has reminded us to- 
day, for the fourth time, of a speech made 
by a distinguished Member of the late Go- 
vernment, in which, referring to certain 
questions of detail that were then before 
the House, he said that Committee was 
the proper place for their consideration. 
That eminent Gentleman has achieved 
great celebrity, not only in politics, but 
also in other spheres of human distinction; 
but I believe there never was an individual 
who has obtained for one speech such an 
enduring celebrity as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire, for that delivered 
during the discussion on the late Reform 
Bill. It really has become the stock in 
trade of the present Ministers to refer to 
that speech, and to avoid all the difficul- 
ties which press upon them by recommend- 
ing that they should be settled in Com- 
mittee, according to the prescription of my 
late colleague. I beg to say, however, with 
great deference to the noble Lord, that the 
question which we discussed last night, 
and that which we are discussing to-day 
are both of them questions of principle 
and not of detail, and questions of which 
those who offered a policy to us should in- 
clude in their Bills at least the outlines of 
a settlement. It is not my intention to 
cast any reflection upon the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tavistock. He has on 
this, as on every occasion, in a manly 
and straightforward manner, expressed his 
Opinions, and has recommended to us 
the adoption of the only course which 
he believes will carry them into effect. 
He thinks that church rates ought to be 
abolished ; he does not think that a sub- 
stitute ought to be supplied. But Minis- 
ters are not of that opinion. I do not re- 
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fer merely to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, with whose extravagant notions I 
never could agree, because I could never 
think that church rates were in the English 
constitution what the noble Lord has more 
than once represented them to be; but 
some of his colleagues have to-day, in 
their more temperate and tempered view 
of the question, acknowledged that if the 
proposed change took place, a substitute 
ought to be furnished. What I say, then, 
is that if such is their opinion they are 
bound to supply that substitute, or at all 
events not to support any measure which 
is recommended to the House without pro- 
posing a remedy which they think so de- 
sirable. But if, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we lay down as a principle that a 
Government which believes that a substitute 
ought to be furnished for a rate which it is 
prepared to abolish is bound to support no 
proposition which does not meet that ne- 
cessity, how much more strongly should 
we insist upon it in the case of Ministers 
who have on more than one occasion with 
matured experience and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the subject, given it as 
their opinion that the existing order of 
things ought to be maintained. The course 
which the Government is taking is not 
statesmanlike. It cannot be said that the 
legislation of the country is carried on ina 
becoming manner when you have a Ministry 
which acknowledges that changes are neces- 
sary, which states that the change proposed 
is not desirable, but which at the same time 
is not prepared to propose a measure caleu- 
lated to meet the necessities of the case. I 
cannot conceive any position which can be 
more injurious to the public welfare than 
the one now occupied by noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. Iam pre- 
pared to admit that the present state of 
the question is highly unsatisfactory. I 
do not intend to discuss the merits of the 
proposal made by the late Government, 
but it was at least an honest and sincere 
effort, and I say that any Minister who 
professes the opinions of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton is bound to make 
an attempt to settle the question. If the 
noble Lord and his colleagues are prepared 
to adopt the views of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tavistock, they are quite 
justified in the vote they are going to give. 
If they came forward and said that the 
principle upon which church rates are 
levied is essentially unjust and intolerable 
I could understand them, and, though I 
should myself shrink from the respon- 
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sibility which a poliey of abolition must 
entail upon any Ministry, I would be pre- 
pared at least to give them credit for a sin- 
cere and straightforward course. But I 
do not gather from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, who is the 
most recent convert upon this subject, that 
the limits of his conversion reached to that 
point. He is ready to abolish church rates, 
but he announces at the same time that a 
substitute ought to be supplied. Who 
ought to supply that substitute? If the 
Ministers of the Crown are incapable of 
presenting a measure to the House, where 
are we to look for the persons, the power, 
or the authority competent and capable 
to deal with such a question? I protest 
against the subject being treated in this 
manuer, Itis the duty of the Government 
either to support the present law, of course 
expressing upon its policy all the conclusions 
at which, after mature reflection, they may 
have arrived, or at once to accept the Bill 
proposed by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock, and so tell us that they are 
not prepared to offer a substitute for the 
impost which they are going to terminate. 
Such, I think, is a fair view of the case. 
For my own part, I am still of opinion, not- 
withstanding the failure of recent attempts, 
that the question may yet be settled ina 
manner satisfactory to the country. That, 
however, may be a matter of doubt, but I 
am quite certain that no Ministry is justi- 
fied in voting for the abolition of church 
rates, while at the same time it acknow- 
ledges that a substitute ought to be sup- 
plied, and shrinks from the responsibility 
of affording the remedy which the country 
has a right to demand. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I wish to 
state as shortly as I can the reasons why | 
shall give my vote for the second reading 
of this Bill. Ihave, as the House is aware, 
defended the continuance of church rates, 
and I feel very much flattered by the re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that I have done so effectively. Certainly 
I did so to the best of my power, and not 
feebly or evasively. I am sorry, however, 
to say that in the efforts which I made to 
prevent the abolition of church rates I had 
no countenance or support from the right 
hon. Gentleman. I had to fight what I 
thought a good cause without any assist- 
ance from the great leader of the Conser- 
vative party. When it was a question of 
the maintenance of church rates, and my 
noble Friend and myself fought the battle 
much to the displeasure of hon. Gentlemen 
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on this side of the House, the leader of the 
Conservative party was entirely silent. Not 
a word had he to say for church rates, but 
now when public opinion has become, I re- 
gret to say, more and more in favour of 
abolition, the right hon. Gentleman eomes 
forward and makes a speech rather of de- 
spair than otherwise on behalf of a cause 
which, when it was in conflict and doubt, 
he never defended, Now, as to the position 
of the question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that if we maintain that chureh 
rates are utterly unjust and intolerable we 
shall be justified in voting for the second 
reading of the present Bill. I make no 
such assertion, nor do I understand that 
my noble Friend has made any such asser- 
tion. I do not think there is injustice in 
church rates. But I eannot conceal from 
myself the fact that the progress of public 
opinion has been entirely favourable to the 
cause to which I was opposed. There can 
be no doubt about that, and let me add—a 
point worthy of remarking—that though 
the opponents of chureh rates have been 
divided into two portions, it was against 
only one of them that I addressed the 
arguments which I used in this House, 
There are some who say that ehurch rates 
are unnecessary, and that if they were 
abolished the Church would be more secure 
and would possess more of the affection of 
the people. There are others who say that 
it is incompatible with religious liberty that 
there should be any compulsory payment 
on account of religion. It was against 
those who used this latter argument that I 
opposed myself, and I should be equally 
ready to do so now. My argument was, 
that if there should be no compulsory pay- 
ment on account of religion, then church 
rates must at once go, but that there is no 
very wide interval between that question 
and the question of tithes. Therefore, I 
said, 1 cannot support the abolition of 
church rates upon that ground. But the 
views of the other party are becoming more 
popular every day, and new the general 
belief is that church rates being unneces- 
sary might be abolished without injury to 
the Church; nay, on the contrary, that 
their abolition would prove an advantage 
to the Church. What oceurred, for ex- 
ample, at the recent election for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire? The two Liberal 
candidates, as might have been expected, 
declared that they were for the abolition of 
church rates—a declaration most agreeable, 
no doubt, to the great majority of the 
electors of that immense constituency. But 
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what did the Conservative candidate say ? 
Did he promise to stand up for church 
rates as absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Established Church? Far 
from it. He was ready to give up that 
question, and unhesitatingly declared that 
if elected a Member of Parliament he 
would vote for the abolition of church rates. 
In fact, he had voted against them upon a 
former occasion, and claimed the support 
of even the Conservative electors upon that 
ground. Again, in this House, we at one 
time had majorities of sixty or seventy. 
Those majorities gradually dwindled down 
to twenty or thirty; at length they came 
to be on the other side, and for several 
years past there has been a considerable 
majority in fayour of abolition. Then I 
have had to consider whether it was worth 
the while of the Church to stand upon the 
authority of Parliament, or rather upon the 
authority of the House of Lords alone, 
against a movement that has made great 
progress in the country, not only in those 
parishes where chureh rates have been con- 
tested, but in every part of the kingdom, 
Ihave had other questions to consider— 
questions relating, some of them at least, 
to the various compromises that have been 
proposed from time to time. Many chureh- 
men and some bishops: have thought that 
the question might be settled upon the fol- 
lowing basis-—-that there should be two 
laws, a law of obligation for members of 
the Church, and a Jaw not of obligation for 
Dissenters, I could not but see that such 
a change would be far more disastrous than 
the abolition of church rates, beeause a 
Church may well exist, as the Established 
Church of Ireland exists, without church 
rates,—for an Established Church and a 
church rate do not necessarily go together 
—whereas if you were to make a distine- 
tion and say that eertain persons belonged 
to the Church and certain others did not, 
and that those who did not had not the 
same obligations as those who did, you 
would in fact separate for ever, and in all 
things, those who are divided now only by 
opinion and habit, which change from day 
today. A man who has been going toa 
Dissenting chapel for a few months or a 
few years, finding that the service of the 
Church is better performed, or that the 
doctrine which is preached there is more 
conformable to the Gospel, may change his 
habits or his opinions, and again become 
a member of the Established Church. It 
is one thing to leave that daily-changing 
line of opinion and habit, and another to 
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draw a marked line of separation by law, 
putting on one side all who belonged to 
the Established Church, and upon the 
other all who do not adhere to her commu- 
nion. Such a proposal as that to which 
I have adverted would, if carried into 
effect, be very mischievous, and, instead of 
strengthening the Church, would degrade 
her into the Church, not of the nation, 
but only of a very powerful sect. That 
appears to me a question of great import- 
ance. Be it remembered, also, that there 
has been a -great change in the aspect of 
this question of late years, When this 
question first arose there appeared little 
chance that if church rates were abolished 
the fabrics of the Church could be kept 
up by means of voluntary offerings, but 
we have seen of late years that the Estab- 
lished Chureh has become much stronger 
and has had much more popular secept- 
ance, and the result is that the amount of 
contributions which have been made for 
new churches, the endowment of ministers, 
and other purposes of a similar kind, is far 
larger than twenty years ago would have 
been deemed possible. Moreover, the 
amount ef compulsory church rates has 
very much diminished. It used to be 
£500,000 and upwards, while now it is 
about £260,000. A larger sum is derived 
from the voluntary contributions of the 
people. Considering, then, all these things, 
I have asked myself whether it was not 
probable that, if we abolished chureh rates 
and depended alone upon the voluntary 
contributions of the people, the various 
churches throughout the country weuld be 
repaired and maintained precisely as at 
present. There may be questions in Com- 
mittee with respect, I will not say to a 
substitute, but to such regulations as may 
be deemed necessary for the collection of 
the voluntary offerings of the people; but 
what we have to decide now—I readily 
admit it—is the question whether the fa- 
brics of the Church should be maintained 
by a compulsory vote or by voluntary eon- 
tributions. I doubt whether any compro- 
mise could be made acceptable to this 
House or the country, but, so far from be- 
lieving that the present Bill will destroy 
the Established Church, I am convinced 
that such a proposition would not meet 
with the approbation of this House, nor do 
I think that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock has such an object in view. 
He thinks that the Church will be better 
supported and will become more popular 
if the compulsory rates are abolished. 
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Such is one strong argument in favour of 


his Bill. 


Neither my noble Friend nor 


myself say that the exaction of church 
rates is unjust and intolerable, but we do 
say, looking at the state of public opinion 
out of doors, and looking at the feeling of 
this House, that it will be better and safer 
for the Church to rely upon the voluntary 
offerings of the people than to continue a 
compulsory rate which is disliked by almost 
all classes of the community. 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 263; Noes 


193: Majority 70. 
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Herbert, rt. hon. H. A. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Horsman, rt. hon. E, 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 

Ingram, H. 

James, E. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Keating, Sir H. S. 

Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kinglake, A. W. 

Kinglake, J. A. 

Kingscote, Col. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 

Laing, S. 

Langton, W. H. G. 

Lanigan, J. 

Laslett, W. 

Lawson, W. 

Leatham, E, A. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, W. 

Levinge, Sir R. 

Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C. 

Lindsay, W. S. 

Locke, Joseph 

Locke, John 

Lowe, rt. hon. R, 

Lyons, Dr. 

Lysley, W. J. 

Mackie, J. 

Mackinnon, Wm, Alex, 
(Lymington) 

Maguire, J. F. 

Mainwaring, T. 

Marsh, M, H. 

Martin, P. W. 

Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 

Matheson, A. 

Mellor, J. 

Merry, J. 

Mildmay, H, F. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, T, 
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Moncreiff, J. 

Monk, C. J. 

Monson, hon. W. J. 

Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hn. T. E. M. L, 

Napier, Sir C. 

Noble, J. W. 

North, F. 

O’Donoghoe, The 

O’Ferrall, rt. hn. R, M, 

Onslow, G. 

Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord C. 

Palmerston, Visct. 

Paxton Sir J. 

Pease, H. 

Pechell, Sir G. B. 

Perry, Sir T. E. 

Peto, Sir 8. M. 

Pigott, F. 

Pilkington, J. 

Pinney, Col. 

Pollard-Urquhart, W. 

Ponsonby, hon, A. 

Portman, hon. W. H. B. 

Price, W. P. 

Pryse, E. L. 

Pugh, D., Carmarthen 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 

Raynham, Visct. 

Ricardo, 0, 

Rich, H. 

Ridley, G. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 

Robertson, D. 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

St. Aubyn, J. 

Salomons, Mr. Ald. 

Salt, T. 

Schenley, E. W. H. 

Schneider, H. W. 

Scholefield, W. 

Scott, Sir W. 

Scrope, G. P. 

Seymour, H. D. 

Shafto, R. D. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 

Sheridan, R. B. 

Sheridan, H. B. 

Smith, J.B, 

Smith, A. 

Somerville, rt. hon, Sir 
M 


Staniland, M. 
Stansfield, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, Col. 

Sullivan, M. 

Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Talbot, C.R, M. 
Taylor, H. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Tomline, G. 

Turner, J. A. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Vivian, H. H, 

Walter, J. 

Walters, R, 
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Watkins, Col. L. 
Wemyss, J. H. E 
Western, S, 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, Col. L. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G, 
Williams, W. 


Church Rates 


Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, rt. hn. J. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wynne, C. G. 

Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Baines, E. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 


Anson, hon, C 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen, 
Astell, J. H. 

Baring, T. 

Barrow, W. H, 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, T. T. 
Blackburn, P. 

Bond, J. W. M‘G. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 


Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 
Churchill, Lord A. § 
Clinton, Lord R. 
Close, M. C. 


Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 


Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. Col. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Damer, S. D. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Deedes, W. 

Dickson, Col. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Drummond, II. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Duncombe, hon, W. E. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

Earle, R. A. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 


Estcourt, rt. hn. T'. H.S. 


Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Forester, rt. hon, Col. 
Galway, Visct. 

Gard, R. S. 

George, J. 

Gladstone, Capt. 


Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goddard, A 
Gordon, C. W. 
Gore, J. R. 0. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hanbury, hon. Capt. 
Hardy, G. 
Hartopp, E. B. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Col. P. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hill, hon. R. C. 
Hoare, J. 
Holdford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Visct. 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Howes, E. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jervis, Capt. 
Joliffe, 
G. H. 
Jolliffe, H. IH. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Kerrison,Sir E, C. 
King, J. K. 
Knightley, R. 
Lefroy, A 
Legh, Major C, 


Lennox, ‘Lord I. G, 
Leslie, C. r. 
Liddell, hon. II. G, 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Long, R. P. 

Long, W. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. F. 
Macaulay, K. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
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Matheson, Sir J. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mills, A. 
Mitford, W. T. 

| Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moody, C, A. 
Morgan, hon, Major 


| Mowbray, rt. hon, J. R. 


| Mundy, W. 
Mure, rt. hon, D. 

| Murray, W. 

| Naas, Lord 
Newark, Visct. 

| Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicol, 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 

| Northcote, Sir S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakenham, Col. 


Pakington, rt, hn. Sir J. 


Papillon, P. 0. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Paull, H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Gen. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Philipps, J. HH. 
Potts, G 

| Powys, P. L. 
Pugh, D., a quae 
Puller, C W.G. 
Quinn, P. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Rolt, J. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
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Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Major 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Col. 


Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, Major W. 
Sturt, 5 G 
Stracey, Sir H. 
Talbot, hon, W. C. 
Taylor, Col. 
Tempest, Lord A. V. 
Thynne, Lord IT. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Upton, hon. Ger. 
Valletort, Visct. 
Vance, J. 

Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. H. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Col. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, Sir H. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Du Cane, C. 
Montagu, Lord R. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°. 


On Question that the Committee upon 
the Bill be fixed for to-morrow, 
Mr. WALPOLE said, he understood the 


rt. hon, Sir W. 


noble Viscount to intimate that in Com- 
mittee arrangements might be made for 
establishing some substitute in place of 


church rates. If clauses to this effect were 
to be introduced the Government no doubt 
, would take them in hand, and give notice 
of their purport. This, however, would 
render it necessary to go into Committee 
to-morrow. Perhaps the noble Viscount 
would state his intention on this point ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that in 
speaking of a substitute for church rates 
he was referring only to voluntary contri- 
butions. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in the 
last Parliament he had proposed a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider the 
propriety of imposing on all property with 
respect to which church rates had been 
_ paid for seven years a charge of 2d. in the 
pound, to be levied on the occupier, giving 
him the opportunity of recovering the same 


2Q 
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rom the landlord. Ile now gave notice! pursuits. This Bill was intended to facili. 
that he should renew this Motion upon the | tate and encourage literary studies in the 
order for going into Committee. , case of young men designed for that pro- 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the Bill had  fession—and for this purpose it offered cer- 
come very unexpectedly into his hands on | tain advantages to those who should have 
account of the illness of the hon. Baronet , taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
the Member for Tavistock, and he was! at the Universities of Dublin, Durham or 
quite willing to take any course which was | London, or in the Queen’s University in 


Attorneys and 


for the convenience of the House. | Ireland. 
Bill committed for To-morrow. 


Ilouse adjourned at half-after 
Five o’clock. 


~~ 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1859. 


Minxvutrs.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Duke 
of Leeds—afier the Death of his Cousin; The 
Viscount Tlood—after the Death of his Father. 

Punic Br1s.—2* Attorneys and Solicitors, 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
NOTICE OF MOTION WITHDRAWN. 


Lorp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
said, that as he had lately postponed the 
Motion of which he had given notice on 
this subject in consequence of the receipt 
of the news of an armistice, he wished now 
to state that in consequence of the still 
more important news which had since been 
received the Motion would drop altogether. 
If at any future time it should be necessary 
to call attention to the correspondence laid 
on the table, it must be under a different 
form, and he would therefore now ask per- 
mission to withdraw the notice of Motion 
which he had placed on the table. 


ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 


the second reading of this Bill, said that 
its object was to improve the education of 
attorneys and solicitors. Ile would not 
dwell on the importance of that branch 
of the legal profession, or the confidence 
necessarily reposed in them in all the 
affairs of life. Although some amongst 


them, such as the late Mr. Roscoe, of 
Liverpool, had great literary acquirements, 
it was gencrally that they had not re- 
eeived a liberal education, being too much 
engrossed in early life by professional 


Mr. Newdegate 


At present before a man could 
be admitted to practise as an attorney he 
must have served under articles for five 
| years. It was now proposed that those 
who had taken University degrees should 
be admitted after serving three years in 
clerkship under articles. It was also pro- 
posed that any young man who had success- 
fully passed the middle-class examination 
lately established throughout the country by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
should have his clerkship abridged by one 
year, so that it would only be necessary 
for him to serve under articles four years 
| instead of five. Another clause extended 
|the Gth and 7th Vic., ¢. 73, to persons 
‘articled for four years, one of which might 
| be served with a barrister. Another elause 
,of the Bill gave power to the Judges to 
| form regulations by which, before an attor- 
|ney entered into his clerkship, he should 
| undergo an examination, and this exami- 
nation should be reviewed before he 
| was admitted to practice. These enact- 
ments were to extend to the attorneys 
of the counties palatine of Lancaster and 
|Durham. It might be asked how these 
regulations would compare with those 
}for the education of members of the 
‘bar. He was ashamed to say that this 
|had been formerly in a very lamentable 
| condition ; but it was not necessary to in- 
troduce any legislative measure on the sub- 
| ject because the Inns of Court had abun- 
|dant power in their hands to deal with it. 
| A system had now been established, mainly 
| through the exertions of his learned Friend 
| Sir Richard Bethell, the present Attorney 
|General, by which before any student was 
iealled to the bar by an Inn of Court, he 
niust undergo an examination, or give proof 
|of regular attendance at lectures. That 
' system had already been productive of the 
| best results, and it was to be hoped that 
the Bill now proposed would do as much 
| to improve the edueation of the other branch 
of the profession. 

Lord BROUGHAM expressed his ap- 
probation of the Bill. 

Bill read 2* and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole Tlouse on Tuesday 
next, 
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IIUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
before he put the Question of which he had 
given notice to the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Newcastle) he would ask their 
Lordships’ permission to make a few re- 
marks upon the very important subject to 
which it referred. Ie wished to ask the 
noble Duke whether the Government pro- 
posed, during the present Session, to take 
any steps in reference to the North Ame- 
rican Territories over which hitherto the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have held an ex- 
elusive Licence of Trade with the Indians. 
Their Lordships were aware that the rights 
and claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to the territories which they now governed 
were of a two-fold character; first, that 
territory which they held round that great 
inland sea, the Hudson’s Bay, and the 
rivers and streams that run into it, which 
they possesed by charter granted by 
Charles 1I.; and second, that vast district 
running inland to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and extending over nearly 1800 
miles, which they held by virtue of an ex- 
elusive license to trade with the Indians. 
In 1821 an Act of Parliament was passed 
which empowered the Crown to issue licen- 
ces for the occupation of this district, and 
advantage was immediately taken of it by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to obtain the 
occupation of the country. Those licences 
were renewed from time to time, and the 
last granted in 1838 for twenty-one years ; 
they were now on the eve of expiring, and 
his right hon. Friend, who was lately at the 
head of the Colonial Oftice (Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton), after the fullest consideration he 
could give to the subject, came to the 
opinion that it was inexpedient to renew 
the licence on the same terms as heretofore. 
Great changes were taking place, year after 
year, in that region of the world; British 
Columbia had risen to a very considerable 
position, and Canada itself had acquired 
& great augmentation of population and 
wealth, All these conditions were adverse 
to the renewal of the licence. There was 
a strong opinion, also, prevailing upon the 
subject both here and in Canada, adverse 
to the renewal of the licence. Tlis right 
hon. Friend had therefore determined not 
to renew the licence. But as it was ob- 
viously a very dangerous policy to allow 
this extensive tract of country to remain 
altogether whithout a Government his right 
hon. Friend proposed to renew the Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company for one year, and after- 
wards he extended his offer to two years, to 
allow time for some other arrangement to 
be made for the government of the coun- 
try; but the Hudson’s Bay Company de- 
clined both offers. It was not for him to 
question the grounds on which they had 
come to that decision ; but certainly, con- 
sidering the long connection they had had 
with the district, the advantages they had 
hitherto derived from it, and the close re- 
lation in which they had hitherto been with 
the Indians, he thought they incurred a 
serious responsibility by their conduct. 
But he thought his right hon. Friend was 
justified in not offering to extend the re- 
newal of the licence for more than two 
years, because in the course of that time 
they might expect great changes to take 
place over the whole northern portion of 
that continent. The rise of the colony of 
British Columbia had greatly fostered the 
growth of colonization there, and though 
it was not more than twelve months since 
that colony sprang into existence there was 
already a population there of 10,000 per- 
sons. In the course of the next two years, 
therefore, there was every reason to expect 
that arrangements would be made which 
would enable the Government to arrange 
for the government of this territory ina more 
satisfactory and permanent manner. As it 
was, the reasons which first formed the 
justification for granting the licences, and 
thus securing to the Iudson’s Bay Com- 
pany a practical monopoly of these hunting 
grounds, no longer existed. At the time 
when these licences were first granted 
there had been a feud between the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the North-West Com- 
pany, in which blood was shed, and frequent 
atrocities committed, and it became neces- 
sary for the Government to interfere, at all 
hazards, to secure peace. At that time 
the Canadas and the other British North 
American provinces were in a very unde- 
veloped state ; questions of internal ad- 
ministration naturally occupied their at- 
tention, and diverted them from any con- 
nection with a distriet which geographi- 
eally was then so far separated from 
them. If therefore those vast hunting 
grounds to the north-west, divided from 
Canada by lakes and rivers, and by an im- 
mense interval of space, had been placed 
under the Canadian jurisdiction, that juris- 
diction would have been little more than 
nominal. On the other hand, to have 
abandoned the territory would have been 
to invite a recurrence of the old feuds, 
2Q 2 
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The exclusive licence was therefore bestow- 
ed on the Hudson’s Bay Company. But 
now all these circumstances were materially 
modified. He certainly did not mean to 
argue the question of monopoly on general 
grounds, as he believed all their Lord- 
ships were convinced that a monopoly, 
except the most pressing necessity could 
be shown for its 
defensible. But it was argued that there 
were such grounds to be urged in favour 
of the monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ; and, first of all, it was said that 
their monopoly was essential to the welfare 
of the natives. Now, he was ready to ad- 
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existence, was in-| 


) 


‘ 


mit that their rule over the natives had | 


been mild and on the whole beneficial; but | 


they had kept them in the most absolute 
and child-like dependence on the Company 


not only for the luxuries and conveniences 


of life, but for the most common neces- 
saries —for powder and shot, food and 
clothing. This state of things rendered 
it necessary to proceed with caution, lest 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the sudden withdrawal of that superinten- | 
dence should prove destructive to the In- 


dians ; and therefore he trusted that the 
noble Duke, if he made any changes, would 
exercise the utmost vigilance as to their 
working, else the population of this dis- 


trict might be exposed to some serious | 


catastrophe. Then it was said that this 
monopoly was the only means by which 
they could preserve the fur trade. Now, 
he was quite willing to admit the value of 
that trade, but surely it would not be main- 
tained that it was the all-important sub- 
ject for consideration in this House. He, 
for one, saw no difficulty in devoting a con- 
siderable portion of the territory—say the 
northern portion, which was most adapted 
for the purpose—to the fur trade; but the 
southern portion, which offered great faci- 
lities for colonization, ought no longer to 
be left waste for the purpose of stimulating 
the fur trade. The first object which the 
Government ought to have before them was 
as soon as possible to provide some provi- 
sional means by which persons might be 
authorized to dispense in a general way a 
rough sort of justice, or the power to de- 
cide cases of dispute both among the white 
settlers themselves and between the white 
men and the Indians ; while all grave and 
serious offences might be sent to be tried 
at one or other of the neighbouring colo- 
nies—British Columbia on the Red River 
Settlement. Such a mode of administer- 


ing justice ought to be sufficiently simple 
and elastic as to be capable of being adapt- 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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ed to all the circumstances of the territory. 
It would not be necessary to have a large 
staff of magistrates for the purpose, but he 
would place them in much the same posi. 
tion that was occupied by the British vice- 
consuls in the East. If they were at first 
well selected he was sure they would exer- 
cise great influence over the natives. There 
was one point more to which he wished to 
eall the attention of the noble Duke. It 
was said that the country was impractica- 
ble for colonization. Now, he had already 
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‘admitted that a considerable portion of the 


territory was so. But in the southern por- 
tion there were considerable tracts of good 
land. A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had lately sat on this question, be- 
{cre whom witnesses were examined, who 
r. ported most favourably from personal ex- 
pc rience of the capabilities of the country, 
Lhey described it as abounding in wood 


jar d water. About two years ago an expe- 
dition started through the country, and 


they described the soil from the Red River 
Settlement to the base of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, and their testimony was to the same 
effect. This was the country where enor- 
mous herds of buffaloes were: to be found, 
which, of course, argued something for the 
goodness of the pasture. He might add 
that the very same argument was used 
some years ago against the colonization of 
British Columbia, yet no one now denied 
that that country had in it all the elements 
of prosperity. It was true that gold had 
been the effectual means by which a popu- 
lation had been drawn to British Columbia 
and other new countries; but wherever na- 
ture afforded a fair prospect of reward to 
encourage the energy of man, there colo- 
nization might be expected to advance, if 
it were not precluded by impolitie restrie- 
tions. What he wished to impress upon 
the Government was, first of all, the ne- 
cessity of establishing good communica- 
tions between Canada and British Colum- 
bia ; secondly, the formation of colonies— 
he did not care how small they were— 
which would indicate our title to the undi- 
vided sovereignty of the territory on the 
northern side of the boundary line; and, 
in the meantime, the establishment of a 
provisional system of government, and the 
appointment, as soon as possible, of magis- 
trates, who might exercise more or less 
control and administer justice ; above all, 
he would impress upon the Government 
that the privileges of a trading company 
ought not to be allowed to stand in the 
way of Imperial colonization. It was most 
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important that no time should be lost in | cept either of the offers made by the right 
carrying these objects into effect, and lhe, hon. Baronet, after full consideration of the 
hoped that the noble Duke opposite would question, and, no doubt, with the best in- 
be in a position to state that steps would | tentions towards them, for the extension of 
be taken immediately to do so. the licence for one or two years. He re- 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, that | joiced that those offers were rejected, not 
the noble Lord had made so long and in- | only as they affected the interests of the 
teresting a tour in North America, and | Company, but the interests of other par- 
travelled so far beyond the limits of the | ties; because he was thoroughly convinced 
Question of which he had given notice | that it was far better that the question 








that he was afraid that he might forget to 
answer all the points in detail. He recog- 


nized to its full extent the importance of | 


this question, affecting the relationships of 


the Hudson’s Bay Company with that im- | 


mense tract of territory lying between the 
boundaries of Upper Canada on one side, 
and the higher portion of the Pacific 
Ocean on the other. He was not sure that, 
having so recently assumed the seals of 
the Colonial Office, he should, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, have been prepared to 
answer the question; but having paid a 
great deal of attention to the subject for 
some years, he could venture to do so with- 
out any fear of doing injustice either to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company or the other 
important interests involved, inasmuch as 
twelve years since, as a private Member of 
the House of Commons, he brought the 
whole question of the relations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company with this territory 
before that House. The noble Earl, in the 
latter part of his observations, had tra- 
velled a good deal beyond the limits of 
what was termed the licence territory, and 
had encroached upon that portion of the 
country in which the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany exercised proprietary rights, and 
which was known as the charter district, 


from being held under a charter of Charles | 


II. He had also touched upon negotia- 
tions which were still pending with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company with respect to 
that charter, and therefore the noble Earl 
. must excuse him if he did not follow him 


in detail upon that portion of the sub-| 


ject, and confined his observations to the 
licensed portion of the territory which lay 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 
ocean. The noble Earl asked whether the 
Government thought it was proper or not 
to advise Her Majesty to renew the licence 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, 
after having been in existence for forty- 
two years, expired in May last. He so far 
differed with the noble Karl that he con- 
sidered it was an extremely fortunate thing 
that the question had been left open, and 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company did not ac- 


should be settled at once than that it 
should be delayed two or three years 
more, when, in consequence of the exten- 
sion of colonization, the discovery of gold 
in British Columbia, and other circum- 
stances, the settlement of the rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company might have be- 
come an exceedingly difficult and embar- 
rassing question. He would state at once 
to the noble Earl that it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to recommend 
| Her Majesty to sanction a renewal of the 
licence to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
any time whatever ; and therefore all that 
| remained was to make such provisions for 
‘the government of that territory as were 
rendered necessary by the extinction of 
the power of the Company. No doubt it 
was desirable, as the noble Earl had said, 
| that some provisions should also be made 
,for the regulation of trade and securing 
| the relation between the white settlers 
and the Indians, and for that purpose 
‘legislation would be necessary, but that 
‘legislation need not be of a very compli- 
/eated character. Power would have to 
_be taken to provide a magistracy for the 
| settlement of disputes and the administra- 
tration of justice in all simple and ordinary 
eases, and in the course of a few days, the 
Government intended to introduce, either 
in their Lordships’ House or the House of 
Commons, a measure authorizing the ap- 
pointment of such magistrates. It would 
not be necessary in the first instance to 
go to any great expense in the matter by 
sending out magistrates from England; all 
| that was required would be toselect the most 
| respectable and competent persons in the 
district, granting them power to deal sum- 
marily with small cases, but providing that 
in all cases of an aggravated description, 
the question of the amount of punishment 
should be awarded by a superior court ; 
and therefore power would be given to 
remit such cases either to Canada or to 
British Columbia. Her Majesty’s Govern- 





ment would also have to advise Her Majesty 
to lay down regulations of trade with the 
Indians, in order to prevent those excesses 
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which unscrupulous traders would practise 
on the unhappy natives when all those re- 
strictions were removed which were impos- 
ed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, andthe 
exclusive licences were done away with, He 
thought he had now answered succinetly 
all the questions of the noble Earl. 
appeared to him, that the main point to 
which the speech of the noble Earl was 
directed was the necessity of encouraging 
emigration as much as possible, in order 
to colonize the more southern portion of 
the late Iludson’s Bay Company’s licensed 
territory, and he also referred to that por- 
tion of the country on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Now he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) did not think it necessary that 
the Colonial Office should take any de- 
cided steps in the promotion of coloniza- 
tion. Of course it was their duty to give 
every facility to emigration, and remove 
all impediments in its way. At the same 
time, he thoroughly concurred with the 
noble Earl that at some future time this 
question might become one of great im- 
portance. Another point raised by the 
noble Earl was the necessity of some regu- 
lar communication between the boundaries 
of Canada on one side, and the boundary 
of Vancouver's Island on the other, and 
he stated that a representation was made to 
the late Government to induce them to 
assist in establishing some such line of 
communication. He was aware that some 
scheme had been proposed for the con- 
struction of a railroad, and he was not one 
of those who looked upon it as visionary; 
but, on the contrary, anticipated that the 
day would come when railroad communica- 
tion would be made the whole distance. 
The Government would be anxious to give 
every proper encouragement to any scheme 
proposed either by the proposed Company 
or any other, but they did not contemplate 
at present the extension of communications 
by means of subsidies, and if this question 
involved a demand for a very large subsidy 
it would be highly objectionable. At the 
same time he fully admitted the great na- 
tional importance of a communication 
across the continent, and such a scheme 
might depend upon having the warm sup- 
port of the Government. 


ARMAMENT OF MERCHANT STEAM- 
VESSELS.—QUESTION, 

Tne Eant or AIRLIE rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they had 
taken into consideration the Expediency of 

The Duke of Newcastle 
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But it | 
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entering into Arrangements with Persons 
or Companies owning Steam Vessels other 
than those which carry the Mails, for the 
purpose of rendering such steam vessels 
capable of carrying Armaments of heavy 
guns, if required? He said that it was 
well known that steamers which received 
Government subsidies to carry mails were 
under engagement tha they should be so 
constructed as to be able to carry guns in 
case of necessity, and should be placed at 
the service of the Government for warlike 
purposes if required. But there wasa very 
prevalent impression that the contract that 
| these steam vessels should be so construct- 
| ed as to be capable of being turned into 
}armed vessels had been very imperfectly 
| kept, and that in fact they were not ca- 
pable of carrying any armament. If this 
were the case, it was time that the public 
should know the real fact, and that the 
contracts should be more rigorously en- 
forced. But as the principle had been ad- 
mitted that certain steamers—commercial 
steamers—should be so fitted as to be able 
to carry heavy guns, why shorld not the 
same arrangement be applied to other 
steam vessels as well as those which car- 
ried mails? The steamers which carried 
mails had a Government agent on board, 
but he did not know if it was his duty to 
see if the vessel was seaworthy ; but under 
the Passengers’ Act the Government had 
the power of ascertaining whether any 
steamer which carried passengers was sea- 
worthy. The service of large steamers 
carrying mails was of great importance to 
the public ; it was important that the mails 
should be regularly transmitted, and the 
service liable to no interruption. A strong 
case, therefore, ought to be made out be- 
fore the Government should take these 
vessels for warlike purposes. There had 
been lately published a pamphlet by a 
gentleman whose opinion was of great 
weight on all matters relating to steam 
navigation—Mr. Laird. That gentleman 
said that many steam vessels employed in 
the coasting trade of a smaller deseription 
might be used for warlike purposes, and 
be useful in defending the coast and the 
mouths of great rivers like the Mersey, 
which were now unprotected. Mr. Laird 
had made an estimate of the cost of fitting 
these vessels for warlike purposes. His 
scheme was that the vessels should be 
made so strong as to be capable of mount- 
ing heavy guns, and he proposed to fit out 
200 of these vessels so as to serve as gun- 
boats. Mr. Laird put the cost of building 
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and fitting 290 gunboats at £1,900,000, 


and the annual charge for keeping them 
up he put at 10 per cent of the cost, or 
£190,000. The cost of fitting vesselsalready 
in existence as gunboats would, he caleu- 
lated, be £200 each, or £40,000; and 
the annual charge for them at £100 each, 
or £20,000. The difference between the 
expense of regular gunboats and the fitting 
of the proposed vessels for the purpose of 
converting them into gunboats was, that 
the former would cost exactly eleven times 
as much as the latter. Mr. Laird, how- 
ever, admitted that he did not expect that 
the vessels so fitted would be quite so well 
adapted as regularly built gunboats for 
warlike purposes. These vessels besides 
would be quite as quickly made available 
for service as the gunboats laid up in or- 
dinary, especially considering the way in 
which those vessels had been treated. It 
was not for him to say whether Mr. Laird’s 
scheme was a feasible one, and if it was 
carried out, in what manner it was to be 
carried out. Vessels of that description 
ought certainly to be manned in such a man- 
ner as not to interfere with the manning 
of the regular navy. Men might be got for 
that service beyond the age when they 
would be received into the navy for con- 
tinual service. It was quite certain it was 
not possible to construct fortifications suf- 
ficient for the defence of the whole of our 
coasts, and if we could we should not be 
able to man them ; while any fortifications, 
if they were so situated as not to be 
efficient, had better not be erected at all. 
Some such scheme as this was therefore 
necessary, but it was not necessary to go 
to any great expense at first, but to try it 
on a small scale in the first instance. He 
would not at that late hour enter, as he 
might have done earlier in the evening, 
into the general subject of our national 
defences, but he would content himself 
with putting the question of which he had 
given notice. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, their 
Lordships were probably aware that for 
the last fifteen or sixteen years this sub- 
ject had, at various times, been brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
For many years, indeed, it was part of the 
contract of those great companies which 
carried the West India and other mails 
that they should adapt their vessels for 
‘he purpose of carrying armaments. This 
went on for some time; until about 1852 
a Committee, consisting of naval and- mili- 
tary officers, was appointed to examine into 


| Juty 
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this question. That Committee went into 
the subject with great eare, and they sur- 
veyed almost all the steam vessels round 
the coast of England. The general result 
of their report was, that it was not expe- 
dient to attempt to render these vessels fit 
for war purposes; that, in fact, the attempt 
to make them fit for war purposes would 
render them very unfit for commercial 
vessels. In 1853 another inquiry was in- 
stituted, going still further into the matter: 
and that, probably, accounted for some 
little difference in the report. It was on 
that occasion admitted that by a consider- 
able expenditure some of the steam vessels 
might be rendered fit to carry armaments, 
but not fit to cope with vessels of war ; 
that they might be made fit to defend 
themselves, and thus be so much more 
fitted for the conveyance of troops; but 
even that the Commission, which looked 
into the matter with very great care, and 
which consisted entirely of professional 
men, did not recommend. At the same 
time they stated that some of these vessels, 
in the case of an emergency, might, at an 
expense of £3,000 or £4,000 cach, be 
rendered available for defence. The pro- 
posal of Mr. Laird was much to this effect 
—that there were certain steam tugs and 
other small vessels, especially in the Mersey, 
which might be fitted up for the defence of 
that river. As soon as that question was 
brought before the Admiralty they sent 
down agents and had those vessels sur- 
veyed, that they might ascertain how far 
it was possible that some of them might be 
used for that purpose. Ile did not antici- 
pate that very much would result from this 
inquiry; but at the same time it was de- 
sirable that they should know how far 
these vessels might be rendered fit for the 
defence of the river. He did not think 
that anybody now was of opinion that our 
large steamers which went round the coast 
or to our colonies could be rendered fit for 
war ; and he believed that any attempt to 
make them so would only be throwing the 
money away. But there was no doubt that 
from the great resources of these Com- 
panies, they could, on any pressing emer. 
gency, rapidly turn out vessels which would 
be available for war, and they had the 
means of putting on board engines that 
would produce in a short time a very con- 
siderable steam navy. The late Govern- 
ment had tried this to some extent by 
making arrangements to build a certain 
number of corvettes by contract, a species 
of vessel which the commercial yards were 
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peculiarly qualified to deal with, and if any , from the chairman of the Submarine Com. 
sudden emergency should arise he should pany, which he would take the liberty of 
be inclined to deal with the matter in the | reading to the House. 

same spirit. He would conclude by saying,, Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon, 
in answer to the noble Earl, that the Go-' Member could not read a letter relating 
vernment had considered the expediency of , to a former debate. 

converting smal] steam tugs and other Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
vessels into ships of war, but they did not | in that case he would confine himself to 
contemplate re-opening the question, which | the statement, that he was in error in say- 
was thoroughly discussed in 1852 and 1853, | ing that the arrangement made by this 
The reports made on those occasions were | Company with the French Government, 


printed, and could be referred to by any- | 
body who wished to investigate the matter. 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE thought 
that this matter was of some importance, 
as bearing upon the defence of our shores. | 
He did not think, unless an expensive sys- | 
tem of investigation were set on foot in 
reference to the construction of merchant | 
vessels, which would cause great expense, 
and very much interfere with trade, there 
was any likelihood of merchant vessels | 
being very well suited for war. He there- | 
fore very much concurred with the noble | 
Duke that anything of the kind proposed | 
would waste the public money without any | 
adequate result. With our immense power 
of production he believed that we could 
produce such a quantity of ships as would 
meet any emergency. He did not think it 
was necessary to rely on our mercantile 
marine for the purposes of war. | 
House adjourned at a quarter past Seven | 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1859. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Brtts.—2° Law Ascertainment 
Facilities. 
3° Admiralty Court Bill. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
EXPLANATION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to trespass on the attention 
of the House for a few moments with re- 
ference to a statement he had made the 
other night in his speech on the Red Sea 
and India Telegraph Bill. On that ocea- 
sion he had stated that certain conditions 
had been made by the Submarine Tele- 
graph Company with the Government of 
France. He had since received a letter 





The Duke of Somerset 


gave to that Government a priority over 
the British Government, in the right of 
transmitting messages. 


BARRACKMASTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LANIGAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War when 
the arrangement for improving the condi- 
tion of Barrackmasters will be carried into 
effect ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the scheme, if carried out, would be for 
the benefit of barrackmasters. They would 
be divided into classes, and would be pro- 
moted from one to another. The whole 
subject had received great attention from 
his predecessor in office, and he would an- 
nounce the decision of the Government in 
a few days. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND). 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he rose to 
ask the Lord Advocate, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to include any 
provision in the Estimates of the present 
year for the Sheriff Courts in Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he un- 
derstood that in the Estimates of the pre- 
sent year there was no such Vote, and 
without an Act of Parliament it would not 
be possible for the Government to include 
a sum in the Estimates for that purpose. 


MUTINY COMPENSATION (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


* Mr. W. VANSITTART said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Report from the Government 
of India respecting compensation for losses 
sustained during the late mutiny has been 
received; and, if so, whether it is his in- 
tention to lay such Report on the table of 
this House ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that Re- 
port from India had been received upon 
compensation for losses incurred during 
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the mutiny, but it was not a final Report. | 
The whole subject would have to come, 
under the notice of the House, but he was 
not prepared at present to say, whether he 
should be able to lay the Report on the 
table, as he apprehended it might be ne- 
cessary to communicate with the Govern- 
ment of India upon it. 


London Corporation 


VERIFICATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether any informa- 
tion has reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the effect that more than two- 
thirds of the provincial and local Stand- 
ards of Weights and Measures have heen 
used more than twenty years without re- 
verification, and that the same are defec- 
tive and unjust, and cannot be relied on 
as tests of accuracy ; that such Standards 
nevertheless furnish the legal means and' 
evidence by which the integrity and accu- | 
racy of the Weights and Measures used | 
by the tradesmen for commercial purposes | 
are ascertained and tested; that legal con- 
victions take place and penalties are en- 
forced for non-conformity to such Stand- | 
ards ; and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Ministers intend to take any steps for the 
prevention of so great an injustice. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the | 
Question of his hon. and learned Friend | 
was founded upon a Report of the Astro- 
nomer Royal which was laid before Par- 
liament last session. That Report stated 
that besides the standards of weights 
and measures deposited in the Exche- 
quer, under the custody of the Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer, there were certain 
provincial and local standards of weights 
and measures, which might be called 
secondary standards, as to which there 
had been a deficiency of reverification of 
late years. The process had been very 
irregularly repeated ; and, in answer to 
his hon. and learned Friend’s question, he 
would beg to remark—first, that there was 
no need of the process of reverification 
being repeated very often, as the Stand- 
ards, having been once verified, were sub- 
ject to very little wear and tear and to 
little or no change ; and, secondly that the 
law did not provide a fund for the payment 
of the costs of such reverification, which 
must fall either upon the public purse or 
upon some local fund. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to in- 
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quire whether the Act of Parliament was 
not defective as to the subject of verifying 
these Weights and Measures; and, if so, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to bring in a Bill to remedy the defect ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he should 
have no objection to the introduction of a 
measure on the subject, if the question 
of how the expense of the reverification 
should be borne could be satisfactorily set- 
tled. 


INDIAN FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to put 
again a question to the Secretary of State 
for India which he had asked him a few 
nights ago, namely, whether he is able to 


i inform the House when he will bring for- 


ward the question of Indian Finance, and 
whether he has any objection to lay upon 
the Table the latest despatches which he 
has received from India on that subject? 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley), who filled 
the office before the right hon. Baronet, 
had followed that course, and the House 
had been given to understand that it would 
be followed out in future. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that with 
regard to the latter part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question he had laid upon the 
table within the last quarter of an hour 
the last despatches which he had received 
from India ; and, with regard to the former 
part of the Question, he could not at pre- 
sent name the day on which he should be 
prepared to bring forward the subject of 
Indian Finance, as the general financial 
statement of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must take 
precedence ; when his right hon. Friend 
had made his statement, he (Sir Charles 
Wood) would make his statement on Indian 
finance at the earliest possible moment. 


LONDON CORPORATION REFORM. 
QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if he thought it was 
right that the Bill for the reform of the 
Corporation should be brought forward at 
this period of the Session? Under the 
circumstances, he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he intends to proceed 
with a measure which must call up much 
opposition ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he could 
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only state that he had been led to under- 
stand that there would be no general oppo- 
sition to the Bill. Ilis present wish was 
to fix a day for the second reading of 
the Bill, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO MEMBERS. 


On the Motion of Mr. Brann, leave of 
absence for the remainder of the Session 
was given to the Earl of Gifford, on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE moved that 
a fortnight’s leave of absence be granted 
to Mr. Tottenham for a similar cause. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he desired to have 
some further information on this subject. 
It was very important that leave of ab- 
sence should not be unnecessarily extended 
at this period of the Session, otherwise 
there would be a very unequal pressure 
upon Members serving upon Election Com- 
mittees. He thought that those who moved 
for leave of absence for other Members 
should ascertain whether the grounds were 
really such as to justify the indulgence, 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had ascertained the facts in this instance. 
Mr. Tottenham met with an accident a 
short time ago, and was suffering from a 
slight concussion of the brain, and he (Sir 
W. Jolliffe) had in his pocket a doctor’s 
certificate upon the point. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE BUDGET.—QUESTION, 
Mr. HORSFALL said, he rose to ask 


whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can now fix the day upon which he will 
make his financial statement ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCIIE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot, I am afraid, give 
an absolute answer to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman, as it is uncertain what 
time will be occupied by the Naval and 
Military Estimates ; but if those Estimates 
should happily be concluded by to-morrow 
night—and perhaps the House will be dis- 
posed to sit a little later than usual in order 
to get through—in that case I will make 
the financial statement on Monday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL.—QUESTION. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished to 
inquire whether it is intended to proceed 
with this Bill without giving an opportunity 
of discussing it? The Biil had only been in- 
Sir George Lewis 
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troduced on the 4th of July, and stood for 


a third reading that evening. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the reason 
why the Bill had been pressed on was, he 
believed, because the Commission would 
expire on the lst of August, and if it was 
to be renewed, the Bill must be passed at 
once. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
a continuance Bill for one year would be 
sufficient ; so that the subject might be dis- 
cussed next year. 


SUPPLY. 
Order of the Day for going into Commit- 
tee of Supply, 


INDIA,—ORGANIZATION: OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION. QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
make a few observations in reference to 
the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the Military Organization 
of our Indian Empire. He was aware that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, having been but 
a short time in office, had not, perhaps, 
had leisure to consider the subject; but, 
inasmuch as this was a question which in- 
volved not only the efficiency of Her Ma- 
jesty’s army in India, but also the effi- 
ciency of Her Majesty’s army in this coun- 
try, it was a question which ought to re- 
ecive the attention and most careful con- 
sideration of that House, and in the pre- 
sent state of political affairs a settlement 
of it ought not to be much longer delayed, 
Now, in the Report of this Commission the 
opinion was expressed—and he believed it 
to have been the unanimous opinion of 
all the Members of the Commission—that 
henceforth an army of not less than 80,000 
men should be permanently maintained in 
our Indian empire. He knew not, of 
course, what might be the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on this subject, but it 
would be very easy for that House to vote 
that number of men, or any number of 
men, because the House would not be 
called upon to pay them; but it would 
not be so easy to raise the men, more 
especially in time of war; and he very 
much feared that the Commission, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, had been influenced 
rather by what they conceived to be the 
necessities of our Indian empire, without a 
just appreciation of the wants and necessi- 
ties of this country; now, this last consi- 
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deration, in his opinion, was of far greater 
importance to the people of this country 


India— Organization of 


than even the stability and the maintenance | 


of our Indian empire. The noble Lord 
now at the head of the Government had 
always had great credit given to him by 
his friends for the efficient manner in 
which he was supposed to have conducted 
our military affairs during the late Russian 
war. He (Mr. Baillie) was always one of 


those who presumed very humbly to differ | 
from that opinion; and he did so, because 


he was aware that during the whole course 
of that war, the army of this country never 
was in a state of efficiency, if to he in a 
state of efficiency was to have the whole 
number of men that were voted by Parlia- 
ment. So far from that being tho case, 
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| What had been the consequence, in spite 
of all the efforts made during the last two 
years? Why, the consequence had been 
that they had been unable to raise the 
number of men they wanted last year. 
The standard of the height of the men 
had been reduced to the lowest point, 
free kits had been given to the soldiers, 
and every inducement had been held out 
to enlistment; but in spite of all this, the 
army was 10,000 men below the number 
voted last year. But that was not all; the 
Government had becn obliged to eall out 
23,000 militia to do the duty of the regu- 
lar troops. Now, the militia was a force 
which ought to be their reserve in time of 
war; but they had been obliged to eall the 
militia out in time of peace, and therefore, 


the Indian Army. 


during the whole course of that war the in point of fact, the army was really defi- 
army of this country was from 40,000 to cient 33,000 men, and not 10,000. His 
50,000 below the number voted by Parlia- | right hon. Friend the late Minister of War 





ment. It was on that account that they 
had been obliged to raise foreign legions. 


There was a foreign legion raised in Ger- | 


many, and another in Switzerland, and 
another in Italy, and there was nothing 
which so much lowered the character and 


reputation of this country in the eyes of 


foreigners as this exhibition of our appa- 
rent weakness. Now, he did not make 
this statement for the purpose of casting 
any blame or censure upon the noble Lord 
now at the head of the Government. Far 
from it—he was persuaded that no man in 


England would have used greater endea- | 


vours to promote the efficiency of the 


army; but he made this statement in order | 


to show the House the great difficulty in 
this country in raising men in time of war, 
and also to point out the impossibility of 
our maintaining an army of 80,000 men in 
India, should we be engaged in a foreign 
war. He also wished to show that the 
House was in the habit of voting money 
for men which the Government were utterly 
unable to raise. Now, let them just con- 
sider what was the state and condition of 
the army at the present time. Her Ma- 


jesty’s forces now in India amounted to | 


about 85,000 men; a number which did 
not include those who were formerly in the 
service of the East India Company. Now 
observe, this force of 85,000 men was not 
much larger than the Commission proposed 
should be permanently maintained in our 
Indian empire. Let the House then see 
what had been the result during the last 
two years of their having maintained an 
army of 85,000 men in India as regarded 
the cffeet upon the Home Establishment. 


(General Peel) made a statement the other 
evening which had been very much cavilled 
at, but which was perfectly correct, as his 
statements always were; but on examin- 
ing that statement, he did not think the 
House would think it quite so satisfactory 
as it appeared at first sight. In the first 
place, his right hon. Friend included among 
the 110,000 men he mentioned, the 23,000 
militia to whom he had referred. Now, if 
they included their reserve in their efficient 
foree, of course if they had a war they 
would have no reserve; and therefore he 
did not think the militia ought to be in- 
cluded in the regular forces of the country. 
His right hon. Friend had also included 
the depéts of the regiments that were in 
India. The men in these depéts consisted 
_in a great part of raw recruits, and of men 
| who were liable at any moment to be sent 
| away from this country to join their regi- 
ments. They were a very large foree, 
‘amounting in number to nearly 19,000 
/men, and they were all paid by the In- 
}dian Government. Now, it would be 
|monstrous if that House was to regard 
'the forces for which the Indian Govern- 
ment paid as among the available forees of 
this country. Well, then, deducting these 
19,000 men, and deducting the militia, 
they would have to deduct upwards of 
40,000 men from the numbers stated by 
his right hon. Friend, and that would leave 
only 70,000 men available ; but then they 
must also deduct from those 70,000 men, 
the non-fighting corps. There were 1,800 
men in the Waggon Train; there was the 
Medical Staff; and they must deduct the 
men who were not available when in hos- 
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pital. In fact, he did not think it would 
be an unfair estimate when he said they 
must deduct 20 per cent from the force ; 
and this would leave them with a force of 
somewhere about 58,000 men for the home 
service. Then, they would require for gar- 
rison of Ireland 25,000 men; so that for 
the defence of England and Scotland they 
would have an available force of somewhere 
about 40,000 men. Then they would have 
to place garrisons in all their arsenals. 
They might put militia in them ; but they 
must have some regular troops ; and when 
they had placed a sufficient number of men 
in Woolwich, Sheerness, Chatham, Dovor, 
Portsmouth, and Devonport, he should like 
to know what would be the amount of force 
left available. He thought they would be 
fortunate if they could bring 25,000 men 
into the field. It was for the House to 
decide whether that was a force which, 
under existing circumstances, it was safe 
to depend on for the maintenance of the 
honour and safety of the country. He 
would not at the present time enter into 
the question of Indian finance, although 
were he to do so he did not think he should 
have much difficulty in proving that, if the 
Indian Government were compelled to main- 
tain permanently 80,000 European troops 
in India, which would cost as much as 
160,000 in England, and if in addition the 
Indian Government had to maintain a Na- 
tive army of twice that amount, he did not 
think the Secretary of State for India, 
with all his great financial ability, would 
find it easy to make an even balance be 

tween the expenditure and the revenue. 
That, however, was a question into which, 
however important, he would not enter. 
The question which for us at the present 
moment was a far more serious one was, 
could we with our present system of volun- 
tary enlistment raise and maintain so large 
an army in this country as would not only 
furnish permanently 80,000 men in India, 
but would provide for the wants and neces- 
sities of all our numerous colonies, and at 
the same time keep up such an army in 
this country, as would give some security 
to the people that their hearths would not 
be invaded, and that in the event of war 
that they would be able to maintain the 
honour and defend the interests of the na- 
tion. Now, they had learned by the papers 
laid upon the table of the House that Her 
Majesty’s late Government announced to 
the Powers of Germany that in the event 
of their going to war to maintain their inte- 
rests England would be neutral, and that 

Mr. H. Baillie 
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even in case their ports were blockaded 
England would not interfere. He thought 
that was a very unwise declaration, but 
that declaration had been repeated by 
the present Government, and in diplomatic 
circles it was rumoured to have been re- 
peated in language which had given much 
offence to the German Powers. The state- 
ment, however, had been made, and we 
must abide the consequences. And what 
were the consequences ? That in the event 
of our having the misfortune to be engaged 
in war with any great Power—with France 
for example—we must expect to have inti- 
mated to us that the German Powers in- 
tended to remain neutral, and that they 
would take good care that no legions were 
raised in Germany for English purposes. 
Under these circumstances it behoved the 
IIouse to consider well what would be our 
position if the intense desire which now 
prevailed, amongst all classes to maintain 
a cordial alliance with France should be 
misinterpreted by our vivacious neighbours, 
and, unfortunately producing a contrary 
effect, should end in a war. He was one 
of those who thought that in the event of 
hostilities, if all means failed of raising by 
voluntary enlistment a force cufficient to 
defend the honour and interests of the 
country, the person as well as the purse 
ought to be available for the public wel- 
fare; nor did he see that there would be 
any more infringement of popular liberty 
in the one case than in the other. He 
might be told that any such plan would be 
impracticable, and that no Minister would 
venture to make such a proposition ; but 
at all events let not the House of Com- 
mons and the country be deluded by the 
mere passing of votes for numbers of men 
—as they did during the Crimean war— 
whom they knew by past experience they 
should never be able to raise—thus teach- 
ing the public to believe that we had a 
force sufficient for all the requirements of 
the State, when in point of fact it was 
a force efficient only on paper, and at a 
period of difficulty and danger would not 
be forthcoming for the public service. They 
had, as he had stated, been obliged in a 
time of peace to call out 25,000 militia, 
to do the duty of regular troops whom it 
had been found impossibie to raise, and he 
feared that the desire for peace which ap- 
peared to prevail among all classes in this 
country was attributable, not so much 
to any abstract love of peace as to the 
conviction that the present system of our 
military administration would not enable 
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us to contend successfully against those 
systems which had been devised and adopt- 
ed in modern times by the other great na- 
tions of the world. He would on the pre- 
sent oceasion abstain from expressing any 
opinion as to what ought to be the amount 
of the European force employed in India, 
and he would defer any explanation of his 


{Jury 14, 1859} 


views upon that point until the subject was | 


brought before the House by the Govern- 
ment. He might say, however, that in 
his opinion the European force requisite 
for India would depend entirely upon the 
manner in which the Government of that 
vast dependency was conducted. If offi- 
cials in India were to be allowed to set 
Her Majesty’s Proclamation systematically 
at defiance, as they seemed inclined to do, 
not only would a very large force be neces- 


sary for India, but he did not know what. 


amount of force which could be sent to 
that country would enable us to maintain 
tranquillity in our Indian empire. In con- 


clusion, he wished to know whether it was | 


the intention of the Government to bring 
this subject under the consideration of the 
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fail to have been struck with the appear- 
ance of a line regiment recently arrived 
from England as contrasted with a local 
regiment. Both officers and men were 
better set up, smarter looking, and there 
must necessarily be a greater amount 
of vigour and fresh European notions and 
feelings, and consequently discipline, than 
in a local regiment, the officers and men 
of which lived on year after year in India 
with no prospect of revisiting their native 
country until they were completely worn 
out by the climate, sickness, or age. He 
was aware that symptoms of disaffection 
had appeared among the late East India 
Company’s or local Europeans stationed at 
Meerut, Allahabad, Berhampore, and else- 
where ; but it arose solely from the men 
understanding the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government to have said 
in his speech, in introducing his India Bill, 


on the 12th of February of last year, that 


House previously to the prorogation of Par. | 


liament. 


Mr. W. VANSITTART said, that he! 
could not agree with his hon. Friend that | 


this country was unable to maintain 80,000 
European troops in India. We had already 
85,000 men there, independently of the 
25,000 which were maintained by the old 
East India Company. He had read with 
much interest the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on this subject, which he ventured 
to say was second to none in importance 
not only as regarded the power and wel- 
fare of India, but of the whole British em- 
pire. Happily, the Commissioners were 
unanimous on one point — namely, that 
India would require the presence of a large 
European force, not less than 80,000 men ; 
50,000 for Bengal, including the Punjab, 
and 15,000 for each of the minor Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay. But 
there was a great diversity of opinion as 
to whether this force should be a local 
force, or whether it should form an inte- 
gral portion of the British army, to be 
supplied in regular routine from the line. 
On carefully going through the evidence 
submitted to the Commissioners, he was 
of opinion that the foree should be com- 
posed partly of troops of the line, taking 
India as part of the regular tour of ser- 
vice, and partly of troops raised for service 
in India only. There was no doubt that 
any one who had been in India could not 


their services were optional, and that if 
they objected to the change they were en- 
titled to their discharge. As what the 
noble Viscount did say was very short, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read it. The noble Viscount, in speaking 
of the army, said,— 


“ With regard to Queen’s troops no change will 
be made. With regard to the others, they will be 


| transferred to the Crown from the service of the 





Company, subject to the same conditicns of ser- 
vice as those under which they were enlisted; and, 
if they dislike that change, I think, in common 
justice, they will be entitled to their discharge.” 
[3 Hansard, exlviii. 1287.] 


On this speech reaching Calcutta a petti- 
fogging attorney, a sort of ‘ needy knife- 
grinder,’ took down these words and sent 
them up to Meerut, and they were freely 
discussed and as freely commented upon by 
the men. Ile thought at the time that 
the noble Lord was rather indisereet ; but 
it would have been unbecoming in so hum- 
ble an individual as himself to correct the 
noble Lord. In regard to the recruiting 
of this foree he (Mr. Vansittart) did not 
anticipate any difficulty, for it could be 
effected partly by volunteers from line re- 
giments ordered home, as at present, and 
partly by recruiting separately for it in 
Great Britain. He thought the patronage 
might be placed at the disposal of the 
Horse Guards, because it would establish 
that prestige which was se dear to English- 
men, of bearing Her Majesty’s commis- 
sion direct from Her Majesty’s Royal 
hands. This surely would be preferable 
to handing it over to the Secretary of State 
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for India and his Council, to be distributed 
among his constituents, and among the 
relatives and friends of the councillors, 
who were already sufficiently well paid 
and by no means overworked. In regard 
to the Native portion of the army, he would 
reduce the proportion even below that re- 
commended by the Commissioners of ‘* two 
Natives to one European.”” Te would 
make the proportion threo Natives to two 
Europeans; and this would give us an 
army of 200,000 men for all India, con- 
sisting of 80,000 Europeans, and 120,000 
Natives. Such was his opinion of the 
Sepoys that he was anxious to reduce that 
part of the army as much as practicable, 
and he was satisfied this force of 200,000 
men would be amply sufficient to meet all 
requirements, and prove an economical 
measure ; more especially if they carried 
out Sir Charles Trevelyan’s suggestion to 
transfer some of the dutics now performed 
by the military to a police. The police 
should be a civil force, localized and com- 
manded by a European for each district ; 
a portion of tle men should be armed, not 
with the Minie or Enfield rifle, but with 
the common percussion musket, and to 
those who were thus armed should be in- 
trusted the duties of escorting treasure 
from district to district, of supplying guards 
for the gaols, and so forth. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan also recommended that the 
magazines should be deposited in places 
held by Europeans ; that there should be 
as few detached posts as possible ; and 
that at all the stations there should be 
a sort of fortification, within which the 
treasury, the military chest, the records, 
the stores, the magazines, women, and 
children might be placed. Now that the 
whole country was being disarmed, rail- 
ways were being so rapidly constructed, 
and the annexation policy had been so 
fully carried out, there was every prospect 
of India enjoying a long period of repose 
and peace, and it was in such times as these 
that a Sepoy army was found to be not 
only worse than useless, but costly and 
troublesome. Well armed, well trained, 
and with nothing to do, they were left to 
brood in stagnation and listlessness in can- 
tonments over imaginary fears, which pro- 
bably terminated cither in their taking 
fright, or rushing once more, under the 
impulse of panic, into mutiny and murder, 
spreading ruin and desolation over the 
beautiful plains of Hindostan, and burn- 
ing and massacring everything and every- 
body who fell in their way, without respect 
Mr, W. Vansittart 
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to sex or age; or else they had to be 
watched and guarded by our European 
troops. Under all these circumstances, he 
thought his hon, Friend had done well in 
hringing this important subject before the 
House ; and it was to be hoped that the 
Secretary of State for India would give 
an assurance that he would take it into his 
earliest consideration. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that as 
he supposed it was the wish of the House 
to proceed with the business on the paper 
as speedily as possible, he would not fol- 
low the two hon. Gentlemen through many 
of the topics on which they had touched, 
He freely acknowledged the intimate con- 
nection between Indian finance and the all- 
important question of the amount of mili- 
tary foree which it was necessary to main- 
tain in India. No doubt the strength of 
that foree would require to be indefinitely 
increased if the Government of that coun- 
try were to be conducted without regard to 
the feelings and sentiments of its people ; 
but if India were governed properly, he 
believed the amount of European and 
Native troops which it would be requis'te 
to keep up would not exceed that which 
the resourees of the country gould easily 
bear. With regard to the Report of the 
Commission on the organization of the In- 
dian army, the present Government had 
hardly had sufficient time yet to consider 
that question. Indeed, looking at the im- 
portance and difficulty of this subject, he 
was not surprised that the noble Lord who 
preceded him in his present office, with all his 
diligence and power of work, had not been 
able to bring into a more forward state the 
measures which were necessary on this 
subject. The question really required the 
greatest attention and care, nor could it 
be decided without information which was 
not enjoyed here. Opinions formed on the 
spot on such a matter must obviously be far 
more valuable than any that could be formed 
in this country. Moreover, events might 
at any time happen in India which would 
materially affect this question. While, as 
the hon. Gentleman had admitted, he had 
hardly had time since he acceded to office 
even to read all the papers relating to this 
subject, he could assure him that it 
would receive from him the most care- 
ful and impartial consideration, with a view 
to its being decided at the earliest prac- 
ticable period ; but he was wholly unable 
to mention the precise time when he would 
be able to make the statement reqnired of 
him. 
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GeneRAL PEEL said, that although his 
hon. Friend (Mr. II. Baillie) had concluded 
his remarks by asking a question of the 
Government, he had referred to a speech 
made by him in that House on a former | 
occasion. As there ought to be no mistake 
as to the amount of force in this country 
and in India he was glad to avail himself 
of the present opportunity of entering into 
a short explanation, and of answering a 
letter which he had scen in that day’s 
papers, which was written in so different 
a spirit from that which characterized 
many previous letters in the same journal, 
and which, though anonymous, were sup- 
posed to come from a source tolerably 
well-known, that he had the greatest 
possible pleasure in replying to it. The’! 
letter in question stated that he had made 
a great mistake in the statement he 
had made, and must have quoted from a 
return made at the War Office by clerks 
who did not know their business, and who | 
had taken the number of men voted by 
Parliament instead of the number of men 
actually in this country. He begged to. 
say that he had done no such thing. The} 
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establishment, 21,769 ; and in the Colo- 
nies, 42,546 ; making up the total already 
mentioned as having been actually raised 
and receiving pay, namely, 219,912. It 
was impossible, in considering the strength 
of the regiments, to leave the depdts out 
of consideration. The regiments coming 
home from India, the instant they arrived 
were transferred with their depéts to the 
British establishment, and were available 
for any purpose for which they might be 
called upon to give their service, Take 
the case of a single regiment, the 36th. 
The depét consisted of 656 men. This 
regiment was on its way home, and would 
be transferred with its depét from the 
Indian to the British establishment. So 
far from having overstated the number of 
men available for home service, he did 
not include in his statement the depdt 
at Warley for the local force of India; 
these, being maintained at the expense 
of the Indian Government, were not in- 
cluded in the return from the Horse 
Guards. His hon. Friend had ommitted 
altogether, for cases of emergency, the 
embodied militia. No force in the British 


document he had quoted from was the! army at this moment was in a greater state 
monthly returns made by the Horse Guards | of efficiency than the embodied militia. 
to the War Office, signed by the Adjutant | It had now been out two years, and it was 
General of the Forces, who was respon-| impossible to make it more efficient. So, 
sible for the accuracy of the figures. He | again, there were the pensioners, who 
had explained to the House the condition | would be of the greatest possible use in 
of the British army on the Ist of June, | doing garrison duty in the event of our 








1859, and had read the line giving the, 
total force at home. The only inaccuracy 
in the report of what he had said on a 
former evening was that he was represented | 
as saying that he did not include the de. | 
péts of regiments in India, whereas he had 
said nothing about them. What he said | 
was that the numbers he had read did | 
not include the Marines (one of the finest | 
forces in the country), the pensioners, or the | 
Irish constabulary, The return gave not | 
only the exact number of men in the regi- | 
ments, but also in the depdts, and told 
where they were stationed. The number 
of men voted by Parliament last Session 
was, for the British establishment, 122,655; 
and for the Indian establishment, 106,902; 
making a total of 229,557. The number 
absolutely raised was 219,912. They were 
now distributed thus :—In India, 85,219; 
and there were ordered home, or on their 
return passage, 5,725. The latter were 
still on the Indian establishment and paid 
for by that establishment. There was 
at home, on the British establishment, 
64,653 ; depéts of regiments on the Indian 








being attacked. He trusted the House 
would see that he had not overstated the 
ease. He did not say that our foree was 
sufficient for this country. That was a 
question to be determined in relation to 
what was passing at the time, and it now 
rested with Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. THe held that, during the period 
they had been in office, the late Govern- 
ment had maintained in this country the 
largest force which it was their duty to 
call upon the public to pay for, He did 
not say that circumstances had not arisen 
making it expedient to increase the num- 
ber of our troops, but while they were in 
office no such step was advisable. He 
thought it very undesirable to add to the 
number of regiments in the British estab- 
lishment, involving, as it would do, the 
throwing of a burden on the country for 
half-pay. The number of regiments of 
the line was 131 battalions. Supposing 
fifty battalions were required for service in 
India, they must have twenty-five additional 
battalions in this country to form a relief 
for them. So, again, if they required forty- 
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two battalions for the colonies, they wanted 
about twenty more at home for their relief. 
To have a sufficient number of regiments 
of the line to do duty in the Colonies and 
in India we did not need more than fifty 
battalions to be kept in England. It would 
therefore be very unwise to add to that 
number. He believed that his right hon. 
successor took the same view as to the 
number of regiments, and was not in favour 


of either increasing or diminishing the | 


number of British regiments which existed 
when the seals of the War Office were 
handed over to him. The number of the 
embodied militia is 23,000. 

CotoneL HERBERT said, the number 
given for the home forces included the offi- 
cers, sergeants, and drummers, whereas it 
was supposed to represent only rank and 
file. If a deduction were made on that 
account from the number stated, it would 
leave only 96,517 men, which was a mate- 
rial difference from the figures stated by 
the right hon. and gallant General. But 
they ought to speak of efficient serviceable 
men ; and therefore, if they made account 
of sick men, men waiting for their dis- 
charge, and also recruits, whether instruct- 
ed or uninstructed, and the recruiting staff, 
the deduction, according to good authority, 
on that ground would be 20 per cent from 
the 96,517 men. The embodied militia of 
25,000 men were to serve as a reserve ; 
and he did not think it satisfactory that 
the available forces of the country were at 
so low an ebb. But it must be admitted, 
while the numbers given by the gallant 
Officer might be true, they were calculated 
to lead to misapprehension. In the same 
way, when our forces were in the Crimea, 
it was stated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that at a particular time they 
amounted to 27,000 or 28,000 men. This 
statement was scouted by the public, and 
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Lorp STANLEY said, that the subject 
of the organization of the Indian army was 
not one which could be properly discuss- 
ed in a desultory conversation like the 
present ; but as the question had been 
raised he wished to vindicate the Com. 
missioners from the imputation of hav- 
ing fixed an arbitrary number for the 
European troops in India. That was a 
matter which obviously must depend upon 
both financial and political considerations, 
‘and the Commissioners carefully abstain- 
ed from expressing a decided opinion on 
| the subject, although they went the length 
of saying that the amount of European 
| troops to be hereafter maintained in India 
| Should be greater than it was before the 
| mutiny. He did not attach much impor- 
| tance toe conjectural estimates in such a 
| case ; and the same observation applied to 
the proportion to be maintained between 
the European and Native forces. The 
solution of those questions would depend 
in some measure upon the success of the 
working of the military police now esta- 
blished on so large a scale in various 
parts in India, and he did not believe 
that cither here or in Caleutta the Go- 
vernment could pronounce eu accurate 
opinion upon them until they had seen 
how the police system worked over a con- 
siderable period of time. Upon only one 
point could he venture to record his 
opinion, and that was the question whether 
the European force in India should be a 
local force, or a part of the general army 
of the line. He believed that it was a 
matter not only of expediency, but almost 
of necessity, in the carrying on of the 
Indian Administration, that a considerable 
portion of the European army in India 
should remain as at present a local force. 
He should defend that view upon the 
ground of economy, because the expense 








it was stated by a correspondent of a public | of relief and transport would be saved; 
journal that Lord Raglan’s army did not | he should defend it also upon the ground 
contain more than 12,000 available men. | of efficiency, because by that means we 
Both statements were true; but the latter | should have soldiers acclimatized and fami- 
included only the efficient serviceable men, | liar with the country, for it was well known 
rank and file, who were fit for duty. The | that a large proportion of the mortality 
other number was the gross number of men | occurred in regiments newly arrived ; and 
of all ranks; and that was, no doubt, the case | finally, he should support it on account of 
also with the numbers given by the hon. | the local administration, because we could 
and gallant Officer. Statements of gross not expect officers of the line, who in 
totals such as those made by the right | India were mere birds of passage, to qua- 
hon. General the late Secretary of War lify themselves for Indian service in the 
were likely to lead to misapprehension in| same manner as those did to whom India 
the public mind, because they always in-| was a home for life. He did not indeed 
eluded a large number of men not available | know how the civil and military adminis- 
for service in the field. | tration of India was to be carried on if we 
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sistance which he now derived from the 
presence of some thousands of educated 
Englishmen, who knew the Natives and 
their language, and who intended to re- 
main in the country for the working part 
of their lives. He trusted that the House 
would think he was using a wise discretion 
in declining to enter at the present moment 
into the other important questions raised 
by the Report of the Commissioners. 

CotonEL SYKES thought it was no ob- 
ject of the House to raise any discussion 
now on the Indian army, but only to elicit 
an assurance from the Government that 
the subject would be brought before the 
House. Such an assurance he received 
in February last, and he was perfectly 
satisfied that the assurance would be ful- 
filled. When it was so brought he would 
gladly state the result of his experience 
and in the meanwhile he would merely 
make one remark upon the amount of the 
military foree to be maintained in India. 
He quite agreed that the number of Euro 
pean troops must depend upon the manner 
in which we governed India, and the man- 
ner in which the people were satisfied with 
our government. Beforethe mutiny broke 
out we had 45,000 European troops there, 
and the revenues of India were barely suffi- 
cient to pay that number. What would the 
House say to the payment of 131,000 Euro- 
pean troops including the 20,000 at the de- 
pots in England? He was convinced that 
it was utterly impossible for the revenues 
of India to pay for more than 50,000 
European troops, and he entreated the 
House to consider this well before they 
sanctioned the continued employment in 
India of such an overwhelming and un 
necessary force. He was satisfied that 
50,000 European soldiers would be quite 
sufficient for carrying on good government 
and ensuring the safety of the country. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he fully 
concurred with the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) that it was indispensable to have acon- 
siderable local European force in India— 
especially of artillery —as it was most 
necessary that the army should become 
accustomed to the feelings and habits of 
the Natives. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- 
pressed a hope that no action would be 
taken by the Government on the Report of 
the Commissioners without the House being 
afforded an opportunity of discussing the 
whole subject, inasmuch as no decision at 
which they might arrive would otherwise 
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He did not 
think that it would be found sv difficult to 
maintain an army of £0,000 Europeans in 
India, but at the same time he thought 
great danger might result from maintain- 
ing too large an European army there, 
because the Government of this country, in 
case of an European war, might be led to 
withdraw a portion of the forces, and thus 
leave the country insufficiently protected. 


THE SALE OF SLAVES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH rose to call 
the attention of the House to the case 
of “ Santos ». Illidge and Others,” and to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he thought that the 5th 
and 6th clauses of the Act 6 & 7 Vict., 
e. 98, authorizing the sale of Slaves by 
British Joint-Stock Companies, should be 
repealed. He said it was generally pre- 
sumed that by the operation of the 
Acts of 1824 and 1833, the question of 
slavery, as regarded traffic in the sale 
and purchase of slaves by British sub- 
jects, had been completely put an end 
to. But in 1843 an Act, 6 & 7 Vict., 
c. 98, entituled ‘‘ An Act for the more 
effectual suppression of the Slave Trade,” 
was passed; and, in the course of the 
passage of that Bill through the House 
of Commons, two clauses were introduced 
which had tended in some degree to abro- 
gate the provisions of the great Act of 
slave emancipation. The sixth section 
provided that “nothing in the Act con- 
tained should be held subject to any pe- 
nalty, punishment, or forfeiture, any per- 
son transferring or receiving any share in 
any joint-stock company established before 
the passing of the Act in respect of any 
slaves in the possession of such company.” 
A company had been established before the 
passing of the Act for the working of mines 
in Brazil. They worked those mines in 
the usual way, namely, by slave labour, 
and an order had lately been made for 
winding upthe company. The Lords Jus- 
tices, before whom the question was brought 
by way of appeal, decided that their pro- 
perty in slaves, as well as in other matters, 
might be realized for the benefit of the 
company, and an order was accordingly 
issued to that effect. The law officers of 
the Crown, however, subsequently gave it 
as their opinion that this decision was not 
in accordance with the terms of the Act 
of 1843, and that though the slaves, who 
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had been in the possession of the company 
at a period anterior to that date, might be 
disposed of, the children born of those slaves 
subsequently, could not be sold. The direc- 
tors, feeling dissatisfied with these conflict- 
ing opiuions, referred the matter to a court 
of law, and the Court of Common Pleas 
decided the other day that the case of 
these slaves did not come within the ex- 
ceptional clauses of the Act of 1824, and 
that the possession of these slaves by 
the company had been illegal ab initio 
under that Act; and thus, as it were by a 
side blow, the sale of these slaves had been 
nullified altogether. The hon. Member 
contended that when three such totally op- 
posite decisions had been given within a 
limited period, the case was one that ought 
legitimately to come under the considera- 
tion cf Parliament. Le did not expeet the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment to be prepared to give a positive 
pledge, at this moment, to deal with the 
existing law; but he hoped that it would be 
one that might attract his attention. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, in reply to the 
question of the hon. Member for Devizes, 
whether he thought the 5th and 6th 
clauses of the Act6 & 7 Vict., c. 98, 
authorizing the sale of slaves by British 
joint-stock companies, should be repealed, 
stated that there was no intention at pre- 
sent to bring in any measure for the repeal 
of the law. 


LAND TRANSPORT CORPS. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE-TEMPEST, 
in rising to ask the Question of which he 
had given notice, respecting the claims to 
half-pay of certain officers of the Land 
Transport Corps, expressed his acknow- 
ledgments both to the gallant General 
lately at the head of the War Department, 
and to the right hon. Gentleman now occu- 
pying that post, for the courtesy which he 
had invariably experienced in lis applica- 
tions on this subject. The Secretary of 
State for War, he perceived, was absent, 
but possibly some Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury bench would be able to furnish him 
with the information he desired, namely, 
whether any, and if so what, decision had 
been come to by the Treasury on the sub- 
ject of carrying out the recommendations 
of the Committee of last Session on the 
claims of the Land Transport Corps, with 
reference to granting permanent half-pay 
to that class of officers who entered the 
corps from the militia and civil employ. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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Mr. LAING stated that the Treasury 
entertained no objection to the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee being 
carried out, providing that the Secretary 
of State for War was favourable to such 
a course. 


DOVOR MAIL CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RICII said, he had given a notice 
on Monday night that he should move the 
postponement of any Vote which would 
have the effect of giving a Parliamentary 
affirmation to the contract which had been 
entered into on the 26th of April with re- 
gard to the transmission of mails from 
Dovor. By some accident the Notice which 
he had given did not appear upon the paper; 
but he wished to ask his noble Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether, con- 
sidering that the question of the Dovor con- 
tract had already been made the subject of 
discussion in that Iouse, and bearing in 
mind the fact that it was included in the 
scope of the reference to the Select Com- 
mittee—which, he might observe, he could 
have wished had been composed of persons 
who would be more disposed to go indepen- 
dently into the matter ;—remembering, 
moreover, that in consequence of a para- 
graph in the Dovor election petition, the 
whole question of this contract would hava 
to be examined into upon oath—he put it 
to his noble Friend whether he did not think 
that a discussion with reference to the ful- 
filment of such contract would be prema- 
ture. He trusted therefore that no such 
Vote would be proposed to-night, nor in- 
deed at all at present. In the event of its 
being understood that no such Vote would 
be gone into, he was quite satisfied to let 
the matter rest for the present; but it 
would otherwise be his duty to enter intoa 
full statement of what appeared to him to 
be the merits and demerits of that con- 
tract. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY express- 
ed a hope that the Navy Estimates might 
in future be introduced in a more intelligi- 
ble form. In Votes 8, 9, and 10, involv- 
ing an expenditure of £3,247,000, the 
items were lumped together in large sums 
which made it impossible to know how the 
money was really expended, and which 
were made ridiculous by the introduction, 
at intervals, of precise expenditure on such 
an insignificant object as a mud-punt, The 
country would have no objection to pay 
whatever amount was requisite for the 
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maintenance of an efficient fleet-—but it 
expected that intelligible accounts should 
be given of the outlay—as there was an 
impression abroad that the money was not 
properly, or at least not judiciously, applied. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON in reference 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Richmond (Mr. Rich) begged to state on 
the part of the late Administration, that it 
was a matter of indifference whether the 
consideration of the Dovor contract was en- 
tered into then or at a later period. His 
Friend the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
was prevented, he was sorry to say by in- 
disposition, from attending ; but the hon. 
Member for Tewkesbury (Mr. Lygon), in 
whose department this matter lay, and the 
late Under Secretary to the Treasury, who 
were both congnizant of the details of the 
question, were in their places, and were 
prepared to give the fullest explanation 
either to the House or, if so desired, to the 
Members of the Select Committee. He 
had no doubt they would be able to estab- 
lish that this contract had been entered 
into purely with a regard to the advantage 
of the public, and in accordance with the 
practice which had always hitherto been 
observed. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it 
was the intention of the Government to 
move the packet Vote, and it would then 
be open to any hon. Gentleman to move 
that the whole of that Vote, or any portion 
of it, should be struck out. He must say 
he thought that would be the proper 
eourse ; and he thought it would be better 
that the right hon. Gentleman should re- 
serve any observations with that object till 
the House was in Committee. In reply to 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) he might state that Vote No. 9, 
which had been alluded to, referred merely 
to the wages of artificers abroad, as to 
which he did not think there would be any 
question. With reference to the others he 
would say that it was the earnest desire of 
the present Board of Admiralty to give 
every information in their power, and in 
particular to go very narrowly into the 
question of shipbuilding. He thought he 
had already given an earnest of his inten- 
tion in that respect by laying before the 
House a statement of the tonnage built in 
each year. The hon. Baronet would see 
that this had enabled him to enter more 
largely into this expenditure than he had 
yet been able to do; and he should be very 
glad, if the present Government remained 
in office till next year, that something 
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could be done to render the Estimates éven 
more distinct than they were at present. 
It was the wish of the Board of Admiralty 
to make everything as full and intelligible 
as possible. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING, said, he had 
the himself more than once pressed upon 
noble Lord the propriety of postponing 
that part of the packet Vote which related 
to the contract at Dovor. There had been 
a Committee appointed to consider the 
whole question of postal contracts, includ- 
ing that recently made at Dovor. He 
would not say whether there were any 
grounds for the rumours that were afloat, 
but there certainly was an idea prevalent 
that the contract required looking into. 
He would urge upon his noble Friend that 
the House should not be called upon, by 
voting money, to give a sanction to that 
contract before the Committee recently ap- 
pointed had reported. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that as the 
contract had been signed, he thought there 
would be a legal claim upon the Govern- 
ment. However, as it seemed to be the 
wish of the House that this portion of the 
Vote should be omitted, they would offer 
no opposition to the postponement. 

Mr. LYGON remarked, that certain 
words were introduced into the contract 
signed on the 6th of April for Dovor, as 
had been done also in the case of Galway, 
providing that the contractors should be 
paid out of money to be voted by Parlia- 
ment; thus, in fact, rendering the contract 
subject to ratification by the House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished again to warn 
the House of the danger into which they 
were likely to fall. Upon the other side 
of the Atlantic there was a Congress, and 
also a place called a ‘* Lobby,” and all 
transactions concluded in the Congress 
were first decided in the ‘ Lobby.” If 
they introduced into that House the prin- 
ciple of canvassing every act of the Go- 
vernment, not merely as to their reepon- 
sibility, but deciding upon the actual 
contracts themselves, they would soon 
bring in a ‘ Lobby,” here, and all the 
chicanery and corruption that now distin- 
guished the ‘* Lobby” of Congress. Even 
upon the present occasion he was told 
that the objections to the particular con- 
tracts were by persons who expected to 
derive a benefit if those contracts were 
broken ; that there were hon. Gentlemen 
in that House who were directors of the 
company which was calling upon the 
House to dispute those contracts. 
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Mr. WILSON explained, in reference 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
Tewkesbury (Mr. Lygon), that the stipula- 
tion that the contracts should be paid out 
of money voted by Parliament was not new. 
Why, from what fund could they be paid, 
except money voted by Parliament? The 
words said to be a new introduction, and 
to involve a new principle of Parliamentary 
revision, had been in use, at all events, 
since 1854, and were mere surplusage, be- 
cause the contracts could not be paid out 
of money unless it was money voted by 
Parliament. He did not object to the 
use of the words, but they should not be 
set up as proof of extraordinary vigilance. 
If the words had been ‘‘ subject to the ap- 
proval of Parliament’’ the case would have 
been very different. 


Supply— The Navy 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £368,311, Reserved Half-pay, and 
Retirement to Officers of the Navy and 
Marines, 

Mr. LINDSAY pointed out the enor- 
mous number of officers on the active re- 
tired list. Out of 100 Admirals on that 
list there were 39 between 70 and 87 years 
of age. Why, he asked, should they con- 
tinue to be rated as active? In like man- 
ner there were 315 Captains on the active 
list, of whom 41 were above 60, whilst only 
90 were in active service. A similar pro- 
portion held good of the Commanders’ list. 
So that we were retaining upon the active 
list a number of gentlemen who were not 
active or fit for service, and who themselves 
felt that they were not fit for service. 
Again, out of 2000 officers on the active 
list 214 were between the ages of 60 and 
85, although, curious to say, upon the re- 
tired list there were not less than 290 be- 
low the age of 60. Now, the retired and 
reserved list was in a most unsatisfactory 
state. It cost the country upwards of 
£700,000 a year; and if it were unsatis- 
factory to the country it was not less so to 
the officers themselves—for they could not 
obtain active employment in consequence 
of their number being so great, and not ob- 
taining active employment of course they 
could not get promotion. He knew that it 


was utterly impossible to employ them all 
in time of peace, and that it was necessary 


Mr. Roebuck 
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to retain a very large number to meet the 
exigencies of war; yet it happened that if wo 
were now to engage in war we should be very 
far short of the number of officers requisite 
to man our ships. What he wished to im- 
press upon the country was that there must 
be a complete change in the whole system; 
but to maintain sufficient officers for the 
emergency of war would increase the half-pay 
list to a still greater amount than its present 
cost; consequently we ought to look to some 
other source. Now, in the merchant ser- 
vice, and especially on board those mag- 
nificent steam-ships which belonged to the 
great navigation companies, there were a 
large number of active and _ intelligent 
officers. Since the passing of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Act those officers had been 
obliged to undergo an examination before 
public Boards with regard to their acquire- 
ments in seamanship and navigation quite 
as strict as that to which officers in the 
navy were subjected. And he thought 
that, by adding to that course of examina- 
tion a further examination in gunnery, 
officers in the merchant service might 
make a very efficient body of men, who 
would be ready, willing, and able to serve 
the country in the hour of need. If ul- 
timately it should be determined to form a 
reserve of merchant seamen these officers 
might be called out with them, and having 
undergone a month’s drill annually with 
the men he had no doubt they would be 
found as valuable in fighting our ships as 
the permanent officers of the navy. The 
effect of such a measure would be that we 
should encounter no difficulty in finding 
reserves ; we might reduce the number 
of naval officers, give them more employ- 
ment, and at the same time diminish that 
heavy amount of taxation which we were 
annually called upon to vote for the half- 
pay list. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that some of 
the lower grades of officers in the navy 
were in a very unsatisfactory state, the 
Jate First Lord having stated that mates and 
midshipmen were 400 short of the required 
number. On the other hand, there was 
quite a redundancy of Admirals. We had 
not less than 341 Admirals, of whom only 
eleven were employed in the fleet and three 
in the dockyards, making together fourteen. 
In his opinion the system of increasing the 
number of Admirals, which had been going 
on so long, ought to reecive a check. It 
did not look well, to say the least of it, to 
have thirty times as many Admirals as 
were wanted, whilst they were short of the 
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younger officers, whose services were so | and degraded. If the list were only al- 
essential to the manning of the flect. | lowed to remain undisturbed it would be 

Siz CHARLES NAPIER said, it could | easily ascertained from an actuaty withir 
not be wondered at if, after a war of nearly | what period that list would be exhausted. 
forty years, the list of Admirals was very | With regard to the recommendation of the 
large. In fact, it could not be helped,' hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lind- 
though he admitted that the promotions | say) as to employing officers from the mer- 
had been too extensive. The reason of chant service, that would never do. Their 
the list being in its present state was that | education, their manners, and the way in 
successive Lords of the Admiralty had fail- | which they had been brought up quite un- 
ed to carry out the intentions of Lord Mel- | fitted them for the navy. He admitted 
ville. From 1815 to 1830 Lord Melville | that in the event of war, if we had not a 
allowed the promotion to go on just in the | sufficient number of officers, it would be 
same way as in time of war. It was evi-| absolutely necessary to draw upon the 
dent, therefore, that there could have been | merchant service for a supply, with the un- 
no reduction in the list, and men did not | derstanding, however, that they were only 
die off so fast during peace as during war. | taken uptemporarily, though in cases where 
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But in 1830 Lord Melville, seeing the error 
he had committed in making promotions 
on that seale, issued a Minute of the Ad- 
miralty restricting promotions to one in 
three. From 1830 to 1846, a period of 
sixteen years, there were various First 
Lords of the Admiralty, and one suceeed- 


ed another with tolerable rapidity. The, 


consequence was that the Minute of Lord 
Melville was ignored. From February, 
1830 to September, 1846, 245 flag offi- 
cers and 316 captains died; and there 
were altogether 909 removals from the list 
by death and promotion; but whilst, ac- 
cording to Lord Melville’s Minute, the pro- 
motions ought to have been only one in 
three ; instead of one promotion in three, al- 
most as many were promoted as were re- 
moved. The case was just the same with the 
commanders and lieutenants. But the lists 
of admirals, captains, commanders, and lieu- 
tenants were now fixed, and that not too 
high, and he believed that in a short time 
they would be all reduced to a proper level. 
The evils of the system of promotion, from 
the age of the officers, became very great, 
and he suggested to the late Sir Robert 
Peel, who was then in office, a plan for re- 
moving a certain number of officers from 
the top of the list with their own consent. 
Some years afterwards Sir Robert Peel 
consented to give a retirement to a certain 


number of captains, who were allowed to! 


take the rank of admirals at 60 years of 
age, and if that arrangement had not been 
interfered with the list would not have been 
in its present state. But succeeding Lords 
of the Admiralty had allowed junior offi- 
cers to retire, and so the alteration had 
failed of its intention. They could not 
prevent officers from getting old and he 
was not prepared to deal with them in 


such a way as that they should feel hurt | 


| they distinguished themselves it should be 
, open to them to remain in the navy. 


| Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
| thought it would be admitted by every one 
that the Question which had been touched 
upon by the Members who had spoken 
since this Vote was put into the hands of 
the Chairman was one of the most im- 
portant and difficult connected with the 
whole question of the efficiency of the naval 
service: and he could not allow the Vote 
to pass without expressing his anxious hope 
that the new Board of Admiralty would 
take into their consideration the present 
stagnation of promotion in the naval 
service, and that they will deal boldly 
and courageously with the subject. He 
thought he might venture to say that 
his eighteen months’ experience in office 
had shown him that it was absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of efficiency in 
the Royal Navy that some measure com- 
prising a comprehensive plan of retirement 
should be carried ; but he had also seen 
enough to be satisfied that nothing could 
be done unless the Minister who attempted 
to deal with the subject was prepared to 
approach it in a bold and determined spirit, 
not to be deterred by slight difficulties from 
effecting his purpose. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral the Member for Southwark (Sir 
Charles Napier) on a previous occasion had 
adverted in unfavourable terms to a plan he 
| (Sir John Pakington) had conceived, while 
he was at the head of the Admiralty, for 
correcting the existing state of things. He 
thought he had good reason to complain 
that the gallant Admiral had chosen to 
make a paper, which in no sense had ever 
been made a public document, the subject 
of public comment. Those who heard that 
comment had never seen the paper, and 
were therefore quite unable to form any 
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opinion as to the fairness or propriety of 
the hon. and gallant Admiral’s remarks. 
Late in the evening the hon. Member ond 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) expressed a} 
hope that I would take an opportunity of | 
explaining what my plan of retirement was. 

Now, while he thought it would be very | 
inconvenient that he should enter into de- | 
tails connected with a paper which had not | 
been made public, and which therefore he | 
could searcely hope to make intelligible to | 
hon. Members, he had nevertheless no ob- | 
jection to state that the principle of the | 
plan he had prepared was this—that re- 

tirement should take place at a given age 
(not necessarily always at the same age), 
applicable to all ranks in the naval service, 
and at which officers would be compelled to 
retire, receiving as compensation for that 
compulsory retirement a step in rank and 
an amount of half-pay commensurate with 
the length of actual service they had given 
to the country. Then that there should be 
another age (of course some years younger 
than that fixed for the compulsory retire- 
ment) at which officers should be permitted 
to retire voluntarily with the same advan- 
tages. IIe would not further enter into 
the details of his plan. It was perfectly 
true that although he had never made this 
plan in any sense public, he had shown it 
toa very considerable number of officers 
with the view of ascertaining their opinions 
upon the matter. Among others he had 
shown it to the hon. and gallant Admiral 
himself, The hon. and gallant Admiral 
seemed to entertain a notion that the plan 
would bear hardly upon officers of his own 
rank. He would however say, that either in 
public or in private he (Sir John Paking- 
ton) was prepared to contend that there 
was nothing in his plan of retirement of 
which officers of the high and distinguished 
rank of Sir Charles Napier would have the 
least reason to complain. It was a difficult 
task to devise a new plan of retirement for 
the purpose of remedying the great evils 
that now pressed so heavily upon the navy; 
and he admitted that any one undertaking 
that task would fail in his duty if he did 
not show the utmost respect and the utmost 
possible regard to the high claims of such 
men as the gallant Admiral and others who 
had risen to their high position by their 
great services, by their gallantry, and a 
Jong and successful career in a noble pro- 
fession. But, on the other hand, he felt 
with equal force, and he was glad to have 
that opportunity of stating it, that any 
man who volunteered to undertake that 
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difficult task would fail in his duty equally 
if he limited his regard to those officers 
who had risen to high stations in the navy, 
The poor lieutenant was as much entitled 
to consideration as the Admiral; and he 
begged to state to the House that while he 
was at the Admiralty nothing was more 
painful to him than the cases that had 
come crowding before him of men who had 
served their country well, but who had 
failed in the difficult race for promotion 
merely from want of ‘interest.’ It was 
too true, and he must repeat it, that they 
failed only from want of interest—from 
want of that mode of getting advancement 
which everybody knew was necessary. In 
saying this, however, he did not impute 
blame to any one. Everybody kuew the 
difficulties with which a Government was 
surrounded ; they were compelled to make 
selections from large bodies of men, and 
let them make those selections ever so 
honestly there must remain a large resi- 
duum unemployed and unpromoted. At 
this moment there were cases of men who 
had been lieutenants for years and years, 
until they had become old men, and who 
were now struggling to maintain themselves 
as officers and gentlemen upor pittances 
wholly inadequate. No man could hold 
the position he had held, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, without having his feelings 
continually wounded by the sight of num- 
berless such cases—they came crowding 
upon him. And he did think—and he 
said it with no disrespect—that it behoved 
men like the gallant Admiral, who had been 
more fortunate, who had risen to great 
distinction and obtained high positions, not 
to stand out with too much of punctilio about 
their own position, but to show some conai- 
deration towards their less fortunate bro- 
ther officers, and be willing to make some 
sacrifices in order to relieve such men from 
the great difficulties and privations they 
had been for so long a time suffering. The 
plan of retirement he proposed had been so 
far developed that he had consulted his 
colleagues in the Cabinet concerning it ; 
and it was most cordially and thoroughly 
adopted by them ; and if le had remained 
at the Admiralty he would have exerted 
himself to the utmost to carry it into 
operation—of course with such modifica- 
tions as fairness might suggest. Its de- 
tails throughout were prepared with the 
most anxious desire on his part to avoid 
its bearing hardly upon any class of 
officers. But the gallant Admiral had said 
on a previous occasion that it was strongly 
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opposed by many distinguished officers in 
the service, and further that the naval 
officers of his (Sir John Pakington’s) own 
Board were also opposed to it. [Sir 
Cuartes Napier: Hear, hear!} He 
thought this was a very strong statement, 
and one that could not be passed without 
notice. But he would tell the hon. and 
gallant Admiral that so far as he knew, 
disapprobation of that plan was confined 
mainly—he would not say exclusively—to 
a very small number of officers at the head 
of the list—of the gallant Admiral’s own 
rank—who took a view of the plan which 
he thought was a very mistaken one, and 
one that he deeply regretted to find was 
entertained. True it was that the profes- 
sional members of the Board of Admiralty 
were divided upon the subject ; but it was 
equally true that he did not limit his in- 
quiries for opinions respecting it, either to 
the members of his own Board or to the 
distinguished men who stood at the head 
of the navy. Le had consulted officers of 
all ranks, without knowing their previous 
bias, and solely regarding their competency 
to give a disinterested and a fair opinion 
upon the subject ; and an overwhelming 
majority were most cordial and decided in 
their approbation, and he had received 
most urgent communications from naval 
officers of all ranks and in all directions, 
expressing their approval of the scheme, 
and their hopes that he would carry out 
the plan to a successful issue. As a proof 
that it was necessary to agree upon some 
alteration of the existing system he would 
mention that during the first twelve months, 
from April, 1858, to April, 1859, that he 
had held office, he was able to promote 
only five lieutenants to be commanders, 
and two commanders to be post captains. 
He excepted extraordinary cases of pro- 
motion in consequence of transactions in 
China, because they had nothing to do 
with the general accuracy of the statement 
he had made as to the very limited amount 
of ordinary promotion which occurred be- 
tween April 1558, and April 1859. Was 
it to be supposed that in a great profession 
like the navy satisfaction or contentment 
could exist under such a system of stagna- 
tion? Was it likely that officers could be 
obtained of the right age, active and will- 
ing to perform their duties, if such stag- 
nation in the system of promotion were 
allowed to continue? The gallant Admiral 
had alluded to the army, and had said that 
no evils of the kind existed there—that 
the general officers were not asked ‘to re- 
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tire at a certain age for the purpose of 
providing room for promotion for their 
younger brethren. But in using that argu- 
ment the hon. and gallant Member clearly 
lost sight of the fact that the two profes- 
sions were governed upon totally different 
principles. The General remaining in the 
army did not stop promotion; but the 
Admiral remaining in the navy did stop 
promotion. Every year there were num- 
bers—he might without exaggeration say 
hundreds—of officers who left the army by 
sale of their commissions. Who left the 
navy? Nobody. Year after year young 
gentlemen were constantly pouring in ; 
hitherto perhaps not to a sufficient extent, 
for he believed it was true, as had been 
stated, that the number of entries was 80 
restricted that Her Majesty’s ships in com- 
mission were short some 300 or 400 of 
the junior rank of officers. But while 
pouring in these young men at the bottom 
who was going out at the top? Nobody. 
The gallant Admiral (Sir Charles Napier) 
had talked about those of his own rank 
growing old. It really seemed as if our 
Admirals were immortal ; they seemed to 
be always growing old, and never to get so, 
for such was their tenacity of life it really 
would appear that unless they happened 
to get knocked off by a cannon ball, they 
were exempted from the payment of that 
debt of nature to which it was the general 
belief that we were all liable. He hoped 
that the worthy Admiral would long enjoy 
his apparent exemption; but in any pro- 
fession, if new members were constantly 
pouring in at the bottom, and none going 
out at the top, it could not be matter of 
surprise if stagnation were to result. That 
stagnation existed in the navy; and it 
certainly embarrassed, and he might almost 
say endangered, the naval service. Suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty, attempting 
to reduce the evil, had adopted new re- 
tiring lists until the alphabet itself was ex- 
hausted in supplying distinguishing initials. 
But those lists only relieved the system 
temporarily ; in a few years it was again 
choked up; and it was impossible to devise 
any remedy that would prove effectual and 
lasting, unless it were made self-acting, 
clearing the way at the top as fresh blood 
was poured in at the bottom. By this 
means we should always have a due suc- 
cession of officers who would not be dis- 
couraged by want of promotion, and who 
would reach the different branches of the 
navy at that time of life when they could 
do good service to their country. It was 
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his anxious wish, by the adoption of a 
simple mode of retirement, with a fair com- 
pensation for the disadvantages it ercated, 
to afford a permanent remedy for the ex- 
isting state of things. He hoped he should 
have been able to carry out his plan of 
retirement before he left office, because he 
believed the leading principles of that plan 
to be perfectly fair and sound, and that it 
would have effected the desired object. 
He had, however, left it to his successor. 
It was now in the hands of the Duke 
of Somerset, and he had implored the 
noble Duke to consider it impartially— 
not to view it as a question between one 
Admiralty Board and another, but as one 
deeply affecting the welfare of the British 
Navy. He should be glad to hear from his 
noble Friend opposite, the Seeretary of the 
Admiralty (Lord Clarence Paget) that it 
would be taken into consideration, and that 
the new Board of Admiralty would devise 
some plan by which that great and grow- 
ing evil—the existing stagnation of pro- 
motion—might be effectually remedied. 
Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he had 
hoped that after his explanation the right 
hon. Baronet would not again have found 
fault with him for having mentioned his 
plan of retirement. That plan was not 
furnished to him confidentially, and he ap- 
pealed to the House to say whether a do- 
cument which was handed round to almost 
every old Admiral resident in London, and 
which formed the subject of a petition to 
Her Majesty, could properly be called 
confidential. It was true that the petition 
to which he referred was not presented to 
the Queen, but the reason of that was that 
the right hon. Baronet left office before the 
requisite arrangements could be completed. 
The petition, however, was signed by him- 
self and several other admirals, and one of 
those who attached their names to it took 
the liberty of telling the right hon. Baronet 
that an experience of fifteen months at 
the head of the Admiralty did not seem to 
have taught him to respect the feelings of 
naval officers. It would be perfectly fair 
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to offer compensation to the lower ranks of | 


officers for voluntary retirement; but to 
force old officers to retire from the service 
was degrading ; and he could never forget 
that the death of his own father, a captain 
in the navy, who had not had an opportu- 
nity of serving, was caused by his being 
passed over in promotion. He never held 
up his head after it. The truth was that 


the right hon. Baronet did not know, and 
never would know, what the feelings of 


Sir John Pakington 
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naval officers were, and fortunate it was 
that he was driven from office before he 
could bring forward his nefarious systerm 
of retirement. It was, no doubt, true that 
the right hon. Baronet obtained the assent 
of a number of officers to his plan, but the 
probability was that those officers were 
young men who would profit by the change; 
at all events he could state with certainty 
that the plan was disapproved by the senior 
officers. His own first naval Lord disap- 
proved of it. The first civil Lord might 
have approved of it, but he knew nothing 
about it. But the right hon. Baronet had 
not told the House all. In addition to the 
other objectionable features of his scheme, 
the right hon. Baronet actually wanted to 
take into his own hands, with the view of 
increasing the patronage at his disposal, 
the haul-down vacancies belonging to flag 
officers, as well as those special vacancies 
which were given to the Board of Admi- 
ralty for the purpose of rewarding officers 
for distinguished services. It was quite 
true that various Boards had made retire- 
ments. That was quite right; for it brought 
forward a sufficient number of young officers, 
and at the present moment there were more 
young Admirals in the service.than there 
were during the war. But the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet went much further, 
and he could only say that he hoped the 
present First Lord would find something 
better to do than going out of his way to 
hurt the feelings of old officers, and that 
the House of Commons would not vote a 
single shilling except for the purpose of 
assisting old commanders and lieutenants 
who had not sufficient interest to make 
their way in the service. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the observations of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral afforded an additional exemplifica- 
tion of the inconvenience of discussing a 
plan the details of which were not before 
the House. Not one of these observations 
applied to the plan as it at present stood. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral complained 


| of the cruelty of compelling old and dis- 


tinguished officers to retire. Perhaps the 
House would be surprised to hear that his 
(Sir John Pakington’s) plan did not compel 
any flag-officer to retire. It applied to 
officers in junior ranks, but it did not de- 
prive any flag-officer of any privilege that 
he now possessed. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he did 
not know how the plan stood now: his 
observations applied to the plan as it stood 
when he had cognizance of it. 
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Sir CHARLES WOOD agreed injany reference to the plan of the right 
thinking it very inconvenicnt that a plan hon. Gentleman, The number of superior 
which was not before the House should | officers being much less than those of the 
form the subject of discussion. He | inferior officers, it was impossible to hope 
thought, however, the right hon. Gentle- | that by any plan of retirement promotion 
man opposite (Sir John Pakington) had | could be given to all the inferior officers. 
very considerably understated the effect | Suppose that 1,200 lieutenants to be the 
of the plan of retirement proposed in| number on the list, and that there were 
the ‘‘ confidential’ document. He should | 350 captains and 450 commanders, it was 
certainly disapprove of any plan by which | obviously impossivle that the whole num- 
compulsory retirement at the age of sixty | ber of lieutenants could be promoted to 
years would be enforced. If such a re-| commanders. He was not in possession of 
gulation had been in force, the country | the cxact proportion of the commanders, 
would have been deprived of the eminent | but he was aware that the actual num- 
services of the late Lord Lyons. There | ber exceeded the authorized limit; thereby 
had certainly been a difficulty wit) regard | showing that promotion to that rank had 
to the tardy promotion of post captains to| gone on more rapidly than in any other, 
the higher rank; Lord Lyons himself had | and consequently the delay was not, as 
continued for thirty-six years in the rank | was supposed, in the grade of lieutenant. 
of post captain, and he doubted not that | By increasing the retired list they remov- 
there were other distinguished officers who | ed oflicers who had attained an age which 
had the same story to tell. But regula-' rendcred it almost impossible for them to 
tions had been adopted to meet this ad-| serve, and it was to the interest of the 
mitted evil shortly before he himself had | couniry that the list of officers in the 
quitted the Admiralty, and the beneficial | lower rank should be relieved of such as 
effects of these, by which captains would \are incapable of serving in that rank. 
become admirals, generally speaking, in | He tought that the present rules of re- 
less than twenty years, were only now | tiremcut had answered, to a great extent, 


beginning to be felt. He could not there- | 
fore agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
when he spoke of the utter stagnation of | 
the service as regarded promotion; and | 
he believed that since Lord Howe’s time 
there had never been, comparatively speak- 
ing, 80 many young admirals in the ser- 
vice as at present. At the period when he 
succeeded to the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty there were only nine admirals 
under sixty years of age, and from a Re- 
turn which he held in his hand there were 
now upwards of thirty under that age upon 
the active list. This was certainly effect- 
ed by the system of retirement to which 
he had alluded. He certainly did not 
believe that retirement by age would be 
an improvement of the present system. 
He thought every one would admit that 
Lord Lyons was one of the most efficient 
officers we had had for many years, and 
yet Lord Lyons would have been disquali- 
fied years ago if retirement at the age of 
sixty had been compulsory, for Lord Lyons, 
he believed, was seventy when he died. | 
[Admiral Watcorr: Sixty-eight.] He | 





the purpose for which they were instituted. 
No scheme that could be invented would 
be agreeable to all classes of persons. 
AvmiraL WALCOTT said, if the country 
and the House would only exercise a little 
paticnce these grey-headed officers would 
soon disappear from the reach of their 
bounty, or the hearing of their regrets ; 
the broken spirit and the wounded heart 
will be beyond recall. The House had not, 
however, been made acquainted with the 
cireumstance under which the large list 
had been produced. It owed its origin to 
the war, which lasted from 1792 to 1815, 
during which we had at one time nigh 
1,000 pendants flying. There were at the 
same time no less than 147,000 seamen 
and marines in the service—we were at 
war with almost the whole world. Russia, 
Denmark, Holland, France, Spain, Turkey 
and lastly the United States of America ; 
and it was absolutely necessary to have 
fleets blockading the ports of the enemy, 
and protecting the commerce of the coun- 
try. The number of officers was conse- 
quently very large, and that was the cause, 





did not say that every man above or below | as he had always said, of the number of 
sixty would be able to command a ficet, | officers on those lists. If an actuary were 
but he thought it would be a great mistake | applied to, he would tell them that officers 
to debar themselves of the services of such | of the navy did not live longer than other 
aman as Lord Lyons because he was above | men; but the more favourable state of the 
sixty years of age. He said this without | public health of late years accounted for 
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the average of life being greater. 
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All the | for marks of honour at the hands of the 
lists, whether of admirals, captains, com- | Sovereign was by zeal, energy, and gallant 
manders, or lieutenants, were crowded | good conduct, there would be a very dif- 
with old men, and they had only to exer- | ferent feeling in the service—officers who 
cise the little patience he had entreated of | had no influence saw First Lord after First 





the House and they would see them thinned 
by the natural effect of time. In regard to 
the sum required it was a debt of honour, 
the fulfilment of an ancient and just en- 
gagement, upon the part of the country; 
these officers demanded only this moderate 
requital in their age and compulsory retire- 
ment for activity, energy, and fidelity, the 
aggregate of which ennobles the national 
history. Since 1815, appointments, pro- 
motions, and recommendations for marks 
of honour at the hand of the Sovereign had 
gone, in very many instances, by favour. 
Every First Lord had his own friends to 
provide for, and then he probably took the 


Lord succeed to office, and just when they 
expected that the First Lord had provided 
for his friends aud could give encourage- 
ment to merit, a change came, and with 
the change disappointment. They had 
rolled the stone up hill with the greatest 
difficulty when it fell and crushed them, 
and they had to begin over and over again, 
That was his case for thirty years, and 
hundreds of others who had spared no 
effort to get employment never could get a 
command. His heart had been almost 
broken, and he had been thrust upon the 
reserved list when he had energy and 
ability to have done his country some ser- 





advice of the First Naval Lord, who knew | vice. Officers who had not used every 
certain officers with whom he had served, | effort to get employment were unworthy of 
and naturally recommended them. It was the profession, and should be thrust aside ; 
impossible there could be any confidence | but those who offered for any command, 
in the service until the colleagues of the | and any station were entitled to some con- 
First Lord were made responsible with him | sideration. He was glad that the Admi- 
for appointments, promotions and rewards. | ralty had given some advantages to chap- 
During forty years of peace the proportion | lains and surgeons, but the same was 
of captains employed was 80 out of 600, | equally due to masters and licutenants. 
and few therefore could rise to the rank of | He suggested that to those lieutenants no 
admiral on the active list without friends | longer available for active employment, the 
at the Admiralty. In peace a captain | rank of commander and some small pecu- 
must have been six years, and in war four | niary consideration, probably an inerease 
years, in command of a post ship, before | of a shilling a day, would remove discontent 


he was entitled to rise to the rank of | 


admiral on the active list—consequently, 
if he were not employed this list was barred 
to him; if he had no interest he could not 
get employed. There were ninety-nine 
admirals on the active list. They had 
more young admirals than they could em- 
ploy or did employ. If an officer could 
not reach the ear of the First Lord he re- 
mained without employment, and was put 
upon the reserved list. He was one of 
those who was displaced when he had a 
fair right and title to be employed. Ile 
never could obtain employment scdulously 
as he had applied for it. Captains who 
had been six, nine, and ten years afloat 
were able to get ships, while other cap- 
tains could not serve the time necessary to 
keep on the active list. When the ex- 
perienced captains died the country lost 
their services, and in addition the advant- 
age of the survivors having shared the ex- 
perience. Until some great consideration 


was shown for merit the evil must continue. 
If it were known that the only road to em- 
ployment, promotion, and recommendation 


Admiral Walcott 





and afford « encouragement to young officers 
who were just entering the navy. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING said, that he 
quite agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Member in the propriety of encouraging 
good and efficient men. In the year 1848 
the average age of those officers whose 
names stood upon the admirals’ list was 
seventy, and that there were only six of 
them whose age was under sixty, while 
there were at the present moment thirty- 
one admirals who were below that age. 
The complaint now was that we had 
too many young admirals rather than too 
many old ones on the list. The conse- 
quence of the state of things which for- 
merly prevailed was that when he, being 
then at the head of the Admiralty, com- 
municated with two gallant admirals, with 
the view of sending them out to take com- 
mand of the East Indies, the answer he 
received was that they were too old to 
perform the service which was required at 
their hands, and he was eventually obliged 
to appoint an officer to the command whose 
age was seventy-two years. There were 
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at the period to which he referred, about 
100 officers in the captains’ list who were 
incapable of service, and on that of the 
lieutenants’, which embraced 2,300 names, 
about 1,000 in a similar position. Under 
these circumstances he found it impossible 
to leave matters as they were, and he 
therefore introduced a measure which, in 
conjunction with other measures in the 
same direction by which it was followed, 
brought about the present efficient state of 
the Navy list. There were on the list 
many gallant officers who were able and 
would be delighted to serve, and who would 
feel their removal from the active list as 
one of the greatest calamities that could 
befall them. The question of the age of 
naval officers was one which had been over 
and over again taken into consideration at 
the Admiralty ; but, however well any 
scheme for dealing with it might look upon 
paper, to strike distinguished and historic 
names, such, for instance, as that of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Southwark, 
off the list was by no means a pleasant task 
for a first Lord of the Admiralty to dis- 
charge. With regard to the complaints 
which were made by those officers who 
occupied the lower ranks in the service, he 
could only say that it was impossible to 
make every lieutenant an admiral—there 
must always be more subordinates than 
chiefs—and, in his opinion, the best mode 
of dealing with them would be to open a 
door which would admit of their retirement 
from the service with honour and satisfac- 
tion to themselves. To deal with the 
lower grades in a liberal spirit would, be 
believed, be the truest economy. So far as 
the question of promotion was concerned 
he thought that, instead of promotion hav- 
ing been slow, there had been a consider- 
able flow of it for the last few years. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, it 
would be found on looking at the matter 
from a practical point of view that the 
number of junior officers was too small 
for the service. How was that difficulty 
best to be got over? The hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) had recom- 
mended that the officers of the superior 
class of merchants’ ships should be made 
available for the navy ; but he should re- 
mind the Committee that it would not be 
easy to secure the services of such men. 
For his own part, he should not, when he 
was in the East India Company’s service, 
have thought of entering the navy, in- 
asmuch as the former service was much 
preferable on the score of pay, and in con 
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sequence of the rapidity with which pro- 
motion might be obtained. Those who 
served in the superior classes of merchant 
vessels were generally the sons of mer- 
cantile men who had the prospect before 
them of becoming partners in some mer- 
eantile house, or of settling down com- 
fortably in some other capacity, and it was 
not therefore probable that many would be 
lured into the navy from that service. As 
to the manner in which the officers in the 
lower ranks of the navy might be provided 
for, he could only say that in his opinion 
the best mode of dealing with them would 
be either to raise them to the rank of com- 
manders or buy them out, as had been 
done in the East India Company’s service, 
in which a man on leaving the service re- 
ceived a certain sum of money according 
to the rank which he filled, and a small 
premium. If a similar practice were to be 
adopted in the navy the lieutenant’s list 
would soon be cleared. Ile might add 
that when a man had served as a midship- 
man for eight or nine years, and afterwards 
a lieutenant for thirteen or fourteen years, 
making in all a period of from twenty-one 
to twenty-three years’ service, he generally 
became, owing to the wear and tear of con- 
stitution to which he was subjected, prac- 
tically unfitted for duty as a quarter deck 
officer. What, then, under these circum- 
stances, was to be done with him? He 
could not be made an admiral; but then 
he might have conferred upon him the 
privilege of writing Captain So-and-So on 
his door, together with a small addition to 
his pay if he remained in the service, and 
by that means the list might be cleared. 
There was at the present moment in the 
navy a large number of officers who were 
discontented, because they saw, as it were, 
no daylight before them, and because their 
youth had passed away, leaving them to 
spend the rest of their days in the en- 
deavour to live on a pittance which was a 
disgrace to the country. He might also 
observe that the navy, instead of being a 
cheap was in fact an expensive profession, 
and consequently it was only right that an 
officer in his old age should be entitled to 
receive something from his country for his 
past service. As to the admiral’s list, he 
did not think it much mattered how many 
names stood upon it, as long as there was 
a power of selection. 

Mr. LYGON wished to remove a mis- 
conception which appeared in the speeches 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Christ- 
church (Admiral Walcott), aud the right 
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hon. Baronet the Member fer Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring), in regard to the sclieme 
that had been incidentally alluded to in 
the present discussion. There was no at- 
tempt made under that scheme to crush 
the feelings and break the hearts of any of 
the gallant men of the profession. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was quite 
under a misconception on that point. 
The intention of the scheme was to se- 
cure to every officer his fair chance of pro- 
motion without hurting the feelings of any 
one. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, it had been 
currently stated that the officers who were 
consulted by the late First Lord in this 
matter, one and all disapproved of the 
scheme. 
Dundonald, Sir George Seymour, and 
others disapproved of the scheme, it could 
not be said to bear the construction just 
put upon it by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for ‘Tewkesbury (Mr. Lygon). 

ApmiraL WALCOTT declared, that to 
neglect old officers was not calculated to 
encourage the present or provide for the 
future, and that the scheme of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty had given in- 
finite pain to many old and gallant officers 
who were the pride and ornament of the 
navy, and whom every young officer might 
look up to as an example. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tewkesbury, and the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, had no fair know- 
ledge of the profession, or they would not 
in intention have adopted any such system. 
True it was they had denied by their 
speeches any such infliction, but, nevertie- 
less, by some unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, it had been created, and the late First 
Lord must have been sensible this had 
been produced, because he admitted he 
had modified his first proposition, Naval 
officers should be encouraged to improve 
themselves in the various branches of their 
profession, and they should be made to feel 
that this was the only road to employment, 
to promotion, and honours. In the case 
of the gunnery officers, however, no such 
encouragement was held out, and he 
thought their case was really deserving of 
consideration. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the ob- 
servations of the hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Admiral Duncombe), showed the extreme 
inconvenience of discussing a matter that 
was not actually before the House. From 
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what had fallen from the hon. and gallant Of- 
beer, it was evident that he did not hear the 
fieginning of the discussion. [Admiral Dun 


Mr. Lygon 


‘JOMMONS} 


Surely, if such men as Lord | 
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coMBE said, he was present all through 
the discussion.] The gallant Admiral has 
stated that which he (Sir J. Pakington) 
could understand if he were not in the 
House at the beginning of the discussion; 
but he certainly could not understand his 
observations when he said that he had 
been listening to the debate throughout. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral said, that 
all the officers in his (Sir J. Pakington’s) 
confidence disapproved of the plan. Now, 
his gallant Friend, if he were present, 
must have heard him state that he thought 
it his duty to consult a great number of 
officers in the navy as to his scheme with- 
out any knowledge of their previous bias, 
(and that an overwhelming majority had 
given a cordial assent to his proposition. 

ApmmaL DUNCOMBE had referred to 
the old flag officers, all of whom objected 
to it. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had understood the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pakington) to say, on the subject 
of the present rate of promotion, that he 
had only during one year the opportunity 
of promoting two commanders to be cap- 
tains, and five lieutenants to be com- 
manders. It was therefore, but fair, that 
he (Lord C. Paget) should state what the 
promotions in the year were during the year 
1858; when the right hon.Gentleman was in 
office, there were nine admirals made from 
captains, twenty-two captains made from 
commanders, sixty-two commanders made 
from lieutenants, and fifty-one lieutenants 
made from mates. He (Lord C. Paget) 
did not say that even that was sufficient 
promotion, but it made up a very different 
figure from that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put before the Committee. 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON had, in his 
previous observations referred to Board 
promotions only, and not to promotions 
from the retired list; and he repeated 
that in the first twelve months that he 
was at the Amiralty, he had only made 
two commanders and five lieutenants. 

Vote agreed to, as were also— 

(2.) £243,957, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(3.) £83,416, Civil Perisions and Al- 
lowances. 

(4.) £175,000, Freight of Ships. 

(5.) £704,008, Packet Service. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he wished to direct 
the attention of the Committee to the scale 
of payment of seamen in the navy. He 
would be the last to oppose unnecessarily 
avy increase of that pay, for he had been 
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a sailor himself ; but he asked if that in- 
creased pay—and a bounty was only in- 
creased pay in another form—was neces- 
sary, and, if so, would it effect the object 
in view? The right hon, Gentleman the 
late First Lord, in a time of peace, but 
taking alarm at rumours which had not the 
slightest foundation, thought it necessary 
to hurry on the work of manning the navy. 
It was extraordinary that, while the pay of 
the seaman and his position in the navy 
were better than in the merchant service, 
while his work was less severe, and that he 
was not only provided for in sickness, but 
in old age-—when we wanted men to enter 
the navy they could not be got. There 
must be something wrong to account for 
such a state of things. Excessive drill 
was alleged to be one reason, and flogging 
another. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lambeth had told them that no less 
than 2,100 lashes had been inflicted in one 
Queen’s ship in a single year. What a 
degrading position it was to strip a man 
and flog him before his shipmates, and that 
not after any trial, but from the mere im- 
pulse of the mément! It was so de- 
grading that it was enough to deter men 
from entering the service. He (Mr. Lind- 
say) did not advocate the doing away 
with corporal punishment ; it might be 
necessary ; but let a man, before being 
punished, be tried by a court-martial com- 
posed of his officers, under the presidency 
of the Captain, and then if he was held to 
have deserved punishment let it be inflicted 
under the authority of that tribunal. He 
had heard also of excessive drill. A re- 
moval of these causes of complaint might 
induce seamen to enter the navy; but the 
bounty of £10, while it increased the pay 
of the Royal Navy, ended with increasing 
the pay of the merchant service from £2 
10s. to £3 10s. per month ; and yet, after 
saddling an important and depressed in- 
terest with a heavy additional burden, the 
bounty did not effect the object that the 
Government had in view. The shipping 
interest of this country were running a 
great ocean race with all the countries in 
the world, and anything that raised the 
rate of wages paid in British ships made 
the shipowner less able to run the race 
prescribed for him by the law. The £10 
bounty created dissatisfaction among the 
old hands serving in the navy. The sea- 
men asked why they should not get £10, 
as well as the men of the merchant service. 
Well, the Government now proposed to 
vote £5 to able seamen. Would that 
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satisfy them? They would say that if it 
were just to give them £5 it was—equally 
just to give them £10. He had no doubt 
it wonld be necessary to vote another 
£100,000, and still the Government would 
not be able to gain their object. He cer- 
tainly thought the offer of a £10 bounty a 
mistake on the part of the late Govern- 
ment. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had always understood that it was the cus- 
tom of the House to allow the mover of a 
Vote an opportunity of explaining it ; but 
the hon. Gentleman was so anxious to 
speak that he had debarred him from that 
chance. He was now enabled to give an 
explanation of this Vote, which he was 
unable to do on Friday. At that time the 
Order in Council was not issued, and he 
preferred to wait until he was in a posi- 
tion to propose this Estimate. He wished 
to repeat the opinion he had before ex- 
pressed, that nothing but the most urgent 
necessity could justify a recourse to boun- 
ties, especially to bounties of so large an 
amount as that lately offered. A system 
of bounties might be compared to those 
opium draughts which were common in 
Eastern countries: each dose must be 
stronger than the former. In like manner, 
if our seamen were taught to expect that 
at the least cloud in the west, or approach 
to a political difficulty, a bounty would be 
offered, the Admiralty would never be able 
to get a seaman without a bounty. The 
wisdom of giving a bounty ought therefore 
to be very carefully considered by any Go- 
vernment before they proposed it, and the 
bounty ought never, in his opinion, to be 
adopted without the sanction of the House 
of Commons. The bounty offered by the 
late Government had certainly rapidly in- 
creased our force of seamen. But another 
question then arose. The Government had 
to consider the position of those seamen who 
had been serving their country faithfully, 
who had learnt in the Royal Navy the 
whole of the duties of a seaman, and who 
had come to be efficient men-of-war’s-men. 
Now extending a portion of this gratuity 
to men who had five years to serve or who 
were willing to continue in the service five 
years longer was a step he was perfectly 
prepared to defend. The gratuity proposed 
to be given to each such man was £5, 
or one half the bounty offered by the late 
Board to new entries. He did not mean 
to say that those men had any claim to 
any gratuity whatever ; but he wished to 
bring this matter home to his right hon, 
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question, He would suppose that his right 
hon. Friend and himself were captains of 
line-of-battle ships, and that instead of a 


scarcity of seamen there was a scarcity of | 


captains of line-of-battle ships. That had 
happened before, not in the English, but in 
the French service, for in France during 
the Revolution the captains of merchant- 
men were taken out of their ships and put 
in command of men-of-war. They wore 
the uniform and enjoyed all the privileges 
of captains of men-of-war. Now, suppose 
that some respectable merchant captain, 
who was a very good seaman, but utterly 
unacquainted with the duties of captain of a 
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not upon those terms. Supposing that 
those conditions were accepted by a majo- 
rity of the men, we should, as it were, have 
our fleet manned for five years to come, 
Under these circumstances he submitted 
that the Government was justified, upon 
| grounds of public policy and fair consi- 
deration towards the men, in asking the 
Committee to vote this sum of money. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
sorry to have to state that what had fallen 
from the noble Lord had not affeeted in the 
least degree the opinion he had expressed 
upon a former evening. He had heard 
| nothing which he could call a reason for 

the extraordinary course proposed, which 





man-of-war, were put upon an equality with | was @ deviation from all precedent in the 
his right hon. Friend and himself. That) past, and establishing an embarrassing and 
would be unsatisfactory ; but what would | inconvenient example for the future. He 
his right hon. Friend and himself say if | could only hope that by the immediate 
this captain of a merchantman had given | adoption of a better system of reserves we 
to -_ : a — hy on hg — m4 might escape ce bm ao — 
yond what they had received ¢ 1e ob- | position in which the late Governmen 
tained his epaulettes, sword, cocked hat, | were placed when they were compelled to 
and all the paraphernalia of rank, and all| resort to the system of a bounty. The 
the furniture of his cabin? Would his, hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
right hon, Friend and himself be satisfied and the noble Lord had both touched upon 
that men, uneducated in the service, should | the general poliey of a bounty; but that 
thus come among them, with vast advan- | question was not now before the Commit- 
tages over them in the shape of the re- | tee, and, indeed, it was settled last week, 
wards given to the new-comers for becom- | when the House voted the sum necessary 
ing captains in the navy? He thought | for that bounty. All he would say as to 
they would not like it at all. But that was | the general policy of the bounty was, that 
precisely the case of the seamen of thea great national object was at stake, and 
Royal Navy at the present moment. The! that object had been accomplished by it. 
bounty of £10 was nearly half a year’s! The question before the Committee was a 
pay. a = ——- in the ef presser Pty oe | because Parlia- 

avy had no legal claim to any parti- | ment had vote , to get seamen, 
cipation in the bounty, their position it was right to spend £100,000 more in 
was such that the Government had to | making a voluntary gift to men who were 
consider how they ought to be treated. | already in the navy. He thought nothing 
He must say for these men that, so far | could justify such wanton expenditure but 
ms he _ os a ee — “ — a vet ae If any = 
ed a word of complaint. ut was that | plaints had been made, if there had been 
a reason for not considering their claims ? | any great exhibition of dissatisfaction in 
If the Government thought they had a just | the fleet, that might have been an excuse 
demand for some consideration justice ought | for such a proposal, but nothing of the 
to be done at once and spontaneously, and | kind existed upon the noble Lord’s own 
without waiting for complaints. Ie thought | admission. The whole case of the Govern- 
it was best that the seamen already in the | ment turned on the possibility that there 
service should have no cause of complaint.| might be dissatisfaction amongst those 
Although one-half of the bounty was to be! men. He had said the other evening that 
given to men already in the fleet, it was | if there were discontent upon that ground, 
upon certain conditions that a man who| it was a case in which the Government 
had less than five years to serve should | were bound for high reasons of high policy 
enter for an extension of that period to five | to take a bold attitude and declare the de- 
years, and one month after the receipt of mand unreasonable. But, to the honour 


the Order in Council on board each ship | of the sailors it must be said, they mani- 

should be allowed to the seamen to elect | festly saw the unreasonableness of the de- 

whether they would accept the gratuity or | mand, 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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what had been done for those men recen 
tly. 
In the Supplementary Estimates they tl | The late @ a el le mg 
now considering, in the first Vote, were got tl st hs me pe 9 argo 
three items to which he begged to call - Sn eae ‘ “a The 
their attention. The first was to me | de remy ar ge 
; , et noble Lord had talked ab i 
the increase of extra pay allowed t - | treati ih sailor with aeeentttes 
men gunners, £13,000 ; ‘she next sehoige | i tis chenld be yay nef er 
provide for good-conduct pay to pet | ‘sass pcr angie 4 
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third was for gratuitous issues of bedding he coal: t a a yt ys yy 
and clothing to seamen and boys, £38,000 | noble L di is pe pdr aay a 
Those were boons just granted for the first | found » a lace t pag teen " 
time, and it was unreasonable that a bounty | financial di wiles ta tle ti 
1e, | | difficulty embarking i i 
which was only granted upon an emer i caltaons ee Et ee 
n gency | unnecessary expendit Il avi 
to induce sailors to enter the Royal aie Se canted ade 
yal Navy, |ed against it on th i 
who would otherwise have remained in th i Beas Ay amend yo 
merchant service, should be extended to all eating of - ~ yreiar oe yo “4 
the men who were already in the servi idanened tie aoa 
men vice. | ed, for they had embarr i 
Considering the increased pay and , aetalie difienent ted 
advant- i i i 
ages enjoyed by men i for ee wd ae “ whiel _— 13a 
ous service, there never “was a moment Mr WHITBER neediest 
when there was less excuse for dissatisfac- consider as the viele i “+ ’ ; poy he 
tion. Nothing had fallen from the nobl ° G pam pt Rol 
oe. saan Sen noble | present Government had adopted an incon- 
een applicable | venient precedent, whether i 
to the three former occasions upon which || : wrphay we frp wpeate: 
te Government who had 
patie Dave Reyer po ich | late ut who had set the example 
granted, and which were | of inconveni i eg 
not paid to men already serving. Ats b panel genie BR ay F 
cage ae eb g ome | ounty to seamen on enlisting? Could 
ee ee g al . rug te oa aoe hope that henceforward men would 
vernment of this country would be embar- similar i a a rh > i 4 
rassed by this unreasonable pro | as ae wad beleae 
throw away £100,000 just oo oes “4 ee > - er: . ; poy 
the Chancellor of the Exche . suld | sai nes Soeveneras ss Seer 
er i j 
probably soon tell the House - a a oc gh Tikewin St mi ht b on 
finances were in a condition i ich i ye ee ee 
in wl n 
was peculiarly desirable that no pire ) ving omy a . = PT ebje yma 
sary public expenditure should be incurred. | b ai of soy pupmtke phn 4 
He (Sir Joho Pakings ed. | be gained by it ; and he thought that ob- 
i on) bel y i 7 
ae er SO Fens absiqees yo amt — be accomplished by the preven. 
House would not vote and their constituents a a pi salen aye ~ 
sanction if that money was to be judici f ee aon te eons 
judiciously | of the flower of the fleet f 
and properly expended to secure loved, setvishanedion 
i 5 our na-|to come. Ile believed vi i 
tional defences. But, on the other hand ac ay clagy a = 4 
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of the late Government’s act was ques-| The late First Lord of the Admiralty said 


tioned in such an assembly as that Huse 


that it would be questioned by them? It 
was impossible to conceive, unless the pre- | 
sent proposition were acceded to, that the | 
seamen would not think that, having made | 
a bargain with the country, the country | 


had got the best of it, and was determined 
to keep to it. 


the Government had not only secured to 
this country the services of the most effi- 
cient body of men for the fleet for five 
years to come, but had also impressed on 
the minds of those men—and this was a 
result of far more value than the money at 
present asked for—the conviction that they 
were dealing with a just and generous 
country. ' 


the bounty which had been given, inasmuch 
as it had obtained for the fleet a consider- 
able number of men ; and what could the 
country have done without them? He 
would remind the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sunderland, who so much disap- 
proved of the bounty, that some years ago, 
when our flect was in danger from the 
superiority of the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, we had a fleet lying at 
Spithead for which tlie Admiralty could not 
procure seamen. Now by means of the 
bounty, we had got 6,000 out of 8,000 men 
voted. Was that nothing? The noble 
Lord said that ameliorations had taken 
place in the service. He knew that that 
was the case, but he did not thank the 
Admiralty for it, because, had it not been 
for the Motions brought forward by himself 
and others none of these ameliorations would 
have taken place. Corporal punishment 
had been alluded to; but he did not think 
that the men generally were averse to it, 
as they knew that the discipline of the navy 
could not be carried on without it. He 
should like, however, to see the men brought 
to a court-martial before punishment was in- 
flicted. Sucha course would give great sa- 
tisfaction to the seamen, and would not de- 
stroy the discipline of the navy one iota. 
He gave the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty the greatest credit for offering the 
bounty, and he did not see that the present 
Government had a right to find fault with 
that measure, since it had proved suc- 
cessful. He believed the men would feel 
grateful for the gratuity granted to them. 
They knew that they were not legally en- 
titled to it, and they would receive it 
all the more gratefully on that account. 


Mr. Whitbread 


He thought it might safely | 
be maintained that by the step now taken | 





he had heard of no discontent among 
the men ; but he (Sir Charles Napier) was 
often at Portsmouth, and heard loud ex. 
pressions of discontent. If an experienced 
sailor got no gratuity and a man who had 
not experience equal to him got the bounty 
of £10, was there not likely to be dis- 
content? Would the House like to see 
the fleet lying at Spithead in the present 
state of Europe without hands to man it? 
The war was said to be finished; but was 
it really finished? In the present position 
of affairs no effort should be spared to 
place the country in a state of safety. 
There was not a man in that House or a 
Peer in another place who did not read or 
hear with pleasure the speech of Lord Lynd- 


, hurst the other evening ; he should like 
Sir CHARLES NAPIER approved of | 


to see the same spirit that he displayed 
exhibited in that House. Let Gentlemen 
forget for a time that they had constituents, 
and let them boldly approve all that could 
be done for the defence of the country, so 
that they might be able to point to the 
British fleet and say. ‘* There is our fleet, 
ready to do all that it ever did in former 
days.” 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I am 
very unwilling to prolong this discussion, 
and it is desirable that we should get 
through the Navy Estimates as soon as 
possible; but like the hon. and gallant 
Admiral who has just sat down, I have for 
a long period taken a deep interest in the 
question of the manning of the navy, and 
am therefore desirous of saying a very few 
words. I will not discuss questions that 
are not before the Committee—questions 
of peace or war, and of the state of Eu- 
rope, the subject of corporal punishment, 
and other topics that have been introduced. 
The question of a gratuity consequent on 
the bounty that has been granted is the 
matter now in hand, and to that I shall 
address a few observations. On a former 
occasion I expressed at some length my 
decided opinion against a bounty in time 
of peace. I then stated my objection to 
it in detail, and to those objections I 
still adhere. I think they are conclusive 
against the precedent set for the first time 
by the late Board of Admiralty of offering 
a bounty in time of peace. I think that 
bounty ought to be the last resource of a 
Government in the last extremity of war, or 
when war is imminently pending, and 
fear that to have had resort to this last re- 
source now will be found to have establish- 
ed a precedent that will add to our diffi- 
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culties in manning the navy in future in} 
time of peace. But it is needless to argue 
that question at any length on this occa- 
sion, because the bounty has received the 
sanction of Parliament, and I must assume, 
therefore, that such a hounty was neces- 
sary. But if that be the case, I can have 
no doubt whatever with respect to the 
Vote now before the House. I think this 
gratuity is the inevitable consequence of 
the bounty which we have granted. The 
late First Lord of the Admiralty says, there 
has been no discontent on the part of the 
men now serving in the Royal Navy. 
There are two important occasions on 
which a bounty has been offered in this 
country. One of these was in 1793, at 
the commencement of the revolutionary 
war. We had then only about 14,000 
seamen, and just one-half of the amount 
now offered in time of peace was offered as 
bounty by the Government. The effect 
was, that in six months the number of 
men rose from 14,000 to 60,000. The 
other occasion was in 1803, at the com- 
mencement of the second French war. A 
bounty was then offered of £5 for able 
seamen, and £2 10s. for ordinary seamen 
—or exactly half the amount of that now 
offered in time of peace. At that time 
there were about 20,000 men serving in 
the navy, and the effect of the bounty in 
six months was to raise the number again 
to 60,000. Now, what is the case on this 
occasion ? If I mistake not, there are more 
than 30,000 men now serving. But, besides 
that, a new system has been adopted — 
namely, that of continuous service. I be- 
lieve that is a system which ought to be 
cherished as the foundation of an effective 
navy, and as one likely at all times to en- 
sure the service of disciplined men. It is a 
system which, either in peace or war, pro- 
mises to be of the greatest benefit to the 
nation. The right hon. Gentleman says 
there is no discontent ; but let the House 
reflect on what is the inevitable effect of 
this bounty. Supposing a ship arrives in 
port from a foreign station to be paid off. 
There are five continuous-service men on 
board and five non-continuous-service men. 
The five continuous-service men are oblig- 
ed to go to the flagship, in order to be em- 
ployed in some other ship. The non-con- 
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tinuous-service men can the next day take 
the bounty of £10 and enter into service | 
in another ship; but the continuous-service | 
men, though of equal merit in every re- | 
spect, are bound to serve five years longer | 
without any bounty whatever. But the | 
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advantage to the non-continuous-service 
man does not end there—he vets a suit of 
clothes, bedding, and kit, complete, worth 
£6, while the continuous-service man gets 
nothing. 

Sm JONN PAKINGTON: The con- 
tinuous-serv.ce man las more than an equi- 
valent for the bounty. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: He will, at 
the end of ten years, have received an 
equivalent ; but it will be doled out to him 
in small driblets, at each monthly pay ; 
while the non-continuous man gets £10 in 
his hand and £6 worth in clothes. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The non- 
continuance man will receive £40. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: At the end 
of ten years he will have received £40 
I admit; but still, when one man re- 
ceives £10 in hand and clothes worth 
£6, and another gets £40 in small sums 
at the expiration of ten years, I appeal 
to the House whether the immediate effect 
is not likely to be discontent? Then 
the right hon. Gentleman says, no demand 
has been made for this gratuity. But can 
any doctrine be more dangerons than that ? 
Why wait for demands? What was the 
cause of the mutiny at the Nore? Themen 
made demands, but no attention was paid 
to them till those demands assumed a most 
dangerous and formidable shape ; and then 
concessions were made in a manner most 
degrading to the State, and that produced 
no salutary effect. It is said this is great 
generosity on the part of the State. Let 
there be such generosity. I think the 
wisest possible course at the present mo- 
ment is to treat our sailors with kindness, 
generosity, and due consideration. Thehon, 
and gallant Admiral (Sir Charles Napier) 
takes to himself exclusively the merit of 
everything that has been done in favour of 
the sailor for the last thirty years; but, 
setting aside that claim, it has been the 
object of Governments for the last thirty 
years to improve the condition of our 
sailors, and the concessions of the late Go- 
vernment, founded as they were upon jus- 
tice, seem to me to have been based 
upon sound policy. I think the question 
is not one of generosity, of discontent, 
or contentment, but of justice. The hon, 
and gallant Admiral referred to a measure 
which I introduced in 1832, when I had 
the advantage of the advice of the late Sir 
Thomas Hardy, who was better acquainted 
with the feelings, the habits, and the pre- 
judices of sailors, and the motives by which 
they are actuated, than any officer I have 
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ever known. With the view of averting 
the necessity of impressment I intreduced 
that measure, giving Her Majesty, at the 
commencement of a war, or when war was 
imminent, or when invasion was expected, 
the power of issuing a Proelamation calling 
for the service of seafaring men within a 
short period—six or twelve days—and of 
offering to all men who volunteered within 
that limited time double bounty. By the 
advice of Sir Thomas Hardy I included in 
that Bill a provision which, after debate, 
received the sanction of this House, that 
a bounty being given to mew-comers an 
equal bounty should be given to all men 
then serving in the fleet. The object of 
that Act was to abolish the system of im- 
pressment. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Southwark, in a pamphlet published in 
1840, referred to cireumstances which had 
occurred in the Mediterranean, and pointed 
out what appeared to him the disadvantages 
of the enactment. I thought, upon mature 
consideration, that the objections were well 
founded, and in 1853 I introduced a mea- 
sure materially altering the Act of 1832, 
and enabling the Queen to issue a Procla- 
mation, not to all seafaring men, but to 
classes between certain ages, and leaving 
the question of the gratuity to the advisers 
of the Crown. So the law now stands; 
but I am bound to say that upon every 
principle of equity, and upon every con- 
sideration of policy, I am convinced, in the 
first place, that no Proclamation for com- 
pulsory service can be issued without the 
concomitant offer of a bounty, though I 
think the offer of a bounty ought to be 
reserved for that great emergency; and 
secondly, that whenever a bounty is offered 
to new recruits a gratuity must be given, 
not perhaps of an equal amount, but of a 
considerable amount, to all men already 
serving in the fleet. I think you cannot 
avoid the risk of serious discontent without 
taking that step, and in my opinion it is 
demanded by strict equity. I deny that 
it is impossible to man the fleet quick- 
ly without a bounty. On this occasion a 
bounty has been offered in a time of peace. 
It was my duty to man a ficet in time of 
war without a bounty, and I succeeded in 
doing it; not I, but an officer of the high- 
est merit, who was associated with me— 
Sir Maurice Berkeley—who was entirely 
opposed to a bounty, and who, in the ex- 
tremity of war, and amid all the difficulties 
of manning the fleet at that time, steadily 
resisted the offer of a bounty. The gallant 
Admiral (Sir Charles Napier) says, that the 
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fleet on that occasion was manned by tin. 
kers, tailors, and Lord Mayor’s men. Well, 
Sir, there may have been tinkers, and there 
may have been tailors, in every ship on the 
station ; but there were captains in that 
fleet who, satisfied with their crews, were 
ready to follow with their men into any ac- 
tion and into any danger in which the gal. 
lant Admiral was prepared to lead them. I 
can appeal to Sir Henry Keppel, who com- 
manded the St. Jean d’Acre—to Admiral 
Elliot, who commanded a screw line-of- 
battle ship, and to the present Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Lord Clarence Paget), 
who commanded the Princess Royal, and 
I would ask them whether those ‘ tinkers 
and tailors”’ were not men in whom they 
placed such confidence that they were ready 
to encounter any fleet that might have dared 
to engage them. So much, then, for the 
experience of manning the fleet without a 
bounty in time of war. I say, again, that in 
time of peace I consider the bounty to have 
been a rash and an inexpedient measure. I 
hold, however, the gratuity to be an inevita- 
ble concomitant to the offer of the bounty ; 
and if the result should be to render fu- 
ture Governments more cautious in offering 
a bounty in time of peace, with reference 
to the inevitable expenditure occasioned in 
the shape of a gratuity, without which gra- 
tuity they would run the risk of creating 
discontent in the fleet, I, for one, shall 
be extremely glad that that salutary effect 
of greater caution has been produced. The 
bounty having been given, I cannot object 
to the necessity and prudence of voting the 
sum now demanded, 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: The right 
hon. Baronet says I took credit for all that 
has been done for the sailor during the 
last thirty years. I did no such thing. I 
say sodistinctly. Itis untrue. [Cries of 
“Order!”?] What I took credit for was 
obtaining the appointment of the Com- 
mittee which was the means of doing much 
that has lately been done for the good of 
the service. The right hon. Baronet says 
he manned the fleet. He man the fleet ! 
Prettily the fleet was manned. There never 
was a fleet sent to sea in such a disgrace- 
ful state as the Baltic fleet. He refers to 
Sir Henry Keppel and to Admiral Elliot. 
Why does he not refer to other officers ? 
He knows how the ships were manned as 
well as I do, and every officer in that fleet 
knows that it was shamefully and disgrace- 
fully manned. The fleet was a disgrace to 
the British Navy. And I will tell the right 
hon. Baronet further that if he will allow 
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me to produce his own letters, and Sir | 
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| entirely eoncur in that opinion ; but then 


Maurice Berkeley’s private letters to me, | it must be remembered that my gallant 


referring to the way in which that fleet was | 


manned the House will be astonished. I 
am not sure that I am doing my duty in 
not producing those letters ; and I ask the 
right hon. Baronet now to let me come 
down to the House with them on another 
day, and they will show how the fleet was 
manned. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: The gallant 
Admiral has already taken that liberty by 
producing my private letters without my 
consent. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: Not all of 
them. Will the right hon. Baronet allow 
me to produce the rest of the letters ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS explained, that 
though the noble Lord the Secretary of 
the Admiralty commanded the Princess 
Royal in the Baltic, he was not captain of 
that ship when the abominable flogging of 
which he had complained took place. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


(7.) £410,000, Embodied Militia. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: At this 
late hour of the night I think that the 
Committee will be of opinion that the more 
I condense my statement in moving the 
Army Estimates the better it will be. 
There is the less necessity for my going 
into much detail because the greater part 
of the effective Votes for the army were 
taken in the last Session of Parliament. 
Only one Vote was taken on account, and 
only the non-effective ones remained to be 
voted. After the very frequent discussions 
which we have had during the last two or 
three days upon the subject of the force 
now in England I need not enter into par- 
ticulars upon that question. My gallant 
Friend who preceded me in office (General 
Peel) has already in the course of the 
evening explained the exact amount of the 
military force in Great Britain, and my 
right hon. Friend has accurately stated 
that we have now in England, if we include 
the Indian depéts, 110,000 men of all ranks. 
Of that number 23,000 men belong to the 
embodied militia, The hon. Member for 
Irvernessshire (Mr. Baillie) objects that 
the militia ought not to form part of the 
permanent and first foree of Kingland ; it 
was properly a reserve foree ; and that if 
it were necessary to make use of that re- 
serve in time of peace we should have no- 
thing to fall back upon in time of war. I 





Friend had to administer the army in times 
of singular difficulty. He had suddenly 
to raise our forces by several battalions, 
and to send to Inia, to meet an unpre- 
eedented emorgency, all the troops upon 
whom he ecnld lay his hands. Under 
these circumstances I think he acted 
wisely in calling upon the militia to afford 
by embodiment a substitute for the bat- 
talions of which England was necessarily 
denuded, and also in maintaining these re- 
giments embodied until the return of a 
portion at least of these troops from India 
would enable him to dispense with their 
services. I am sorry to say that since the 
late Government determined to take a 
Supplemental Estinixtc for this purpose 
we have been prospectively deprived of the 
return of two or three of these battalions 
by the mutiny which has broken out in the 
local European army. In spite of that, 
however, there are coming from India six 
battalions of infantry, one regiment of 
cavalry, and a large portion of the military 
train which has been used as a cavalry 
force in that country. We have also a 
battalion coming home from Canada. It 
would not, however, I think, be advisable 
to disembody a corresponding force of mili- 
tia upon the arrival of these troops. Next 
year, if we get a large force from India 
and can count a large army—a fair army 
—of regular troops in this country, it may 
be wise to disembody the regiments of 
militia, and to trust to that force as a re- 
serve, and as a reserve alone; but before 
that is done it will be necessary for the 
Government to look most carefully and 
anxiously into the state of the disembodied 
militia. Ido not wish to enter into that 
question now, because it must necessarily 
come under our consideration upon the 
Vote for the disembodied militia; but there 
is no doubt that at present that force toa 
great extent exists only upon paper, and 
that the training now coming on will show 
a lamentable deficiency in its ranks. I 
will not, therefore, at present allude to the 
measures which the Government may, with 
the sanction of the House, take to miti- 
gate this evil, but I think it fair that the 
country should know what are its real 
resources, and should not rely upon that 
which upon paper may appear extremely 
formidable, but in reality is very weak. 
Our Ordnance force, small as it is, has of 
late years been admirably administered. 
We have now got what we never had be- 
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fore, 180 guns completely horsed and 
equipped and ready for service, and, I 
think, 100 in reserve. This is a great im- 
provement, for which we are, I believe, 
greatly indebted to the zeal and excellent 
administration of the gallant Officer who 
preceded me at the War Office. A few 
years ago there was a great deal of dissa- 
tisfaction in this House at the formation of 
the camp at Aldershot, and the Gentlemen 
who moved the Army Estimates had fre- 
quently great difficulty in obtaining the 
Votes which were required for carrying 
out that scheme. There were great com- 
plaints that it did not answer the purpose 
of a camp; and there is no doubt that 
the English army, admirable as it is as 
a combatant army, has for years been ex- 
tremely deficient in those auxiliary ser- 
vices upon which the efficiency of an army 
depends. Until late in the Crimean war 
our commissariat, military train, and medi- 
cal staff were exceedingly deficient. I be- 
lieve that of late years great pains have 
been taken with these services, and a great 
improvement achieved, and that nothing 
has more contributed to this result than the 
establishment of the camp at Aldershot. 
Within the last few days I have read a 
report from the General commanding at 
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that camp as to how the troops have been 


engaged during a certain period. He says 
that the drill is good, that the second bat- 
talions, consisting of course of young re- 
cruits, have made remarkable progress, and 
that the embodied militia is in a state of 
efficiency which has astonished military 
men. It used to be said that at this camp 
nothing was done which would enable the 
soldier really and practically to learn camp 
life. I believe that much has been done 
to answer that objection. Earthworks are 
now thrown up by unpaid military labour 
—a very wise arrangement—and the en- 
gineers are making fascines, and instruct- 
ing others in their manufacture. The Ge- 
neral says that brigades of infantry and 
artillery have been sent out to encamp at a 
distance of fifteen miles off, and that under 
the hot sun which we have experienced 
during the last month these marches have 
been effected without a single man falling 
out of the ranks ; that the men show the 
greatest aptitude in encamping, erecting 
temporary ovens and so on; and that there is 
a marked improvement in the facility with 
which these operations are conducted. The 
commisaariat corps has been practised in the 
field. It accompanies the troops and pur- 
chases animals, slaughter-houses are esta- 
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blished under the management of the troops, 
and all the operations for victualling the 
foree are conducted as they would be in 
war. I frankly admit that there are in 
this country facilities for purchasing food 
and conducting every operation which would 
not exist in the case of actual warfare ; but 
you cannot create difficulties for the pur- 
pose of overcoming them, and, as far as 
possible, the commissariat corps is exer- 
cised in the duties which it is intended to 
perform. Lastly, I may mention that 
crime has greatly diminished at Aldershot. 
During the last few months there has been 
a marked diminution in the number of de- 
serters from the army. It is also stated 
that the health of the troops at Aldershot 
is something unequalled in the annals of 
the British or any other army. I do not 
think that so much importance ought to be 
attached to this as we may at first sight be 
disposed to attribute to it, because it must 
be borne in mind that while the ages of many 
of the battalions at Aldershot range only 
from 18 to 25, those of the men in an army 
on actual service generally vary from 18 
to 40. I have no doubt, however, that a 
great improvement has taken place in the 
sanitary arrangements of the camp. Hav- 
ing said thus much with regard to general 
questions, I will now proceed to explain the 
Votes to which it is my duty to ask the 
Committee to assent. For the purpose of 
keeping up the Embodied Militia we ask 
for asum of £410,000. Vote 8, for Wages, 
amounts to £108,000. A great portion 
of this expenditure, it must be remem- 
bered, is not for purely military purposes. 
For example, there is taken for the Royal 
Laboratory a sum of £49,000 for a sup- 
ply of shot and shell to put the garrisons 
in the Mediterranean in complete order for 
three years. There has been a revision of 
the armaments at Gibraltar and Malta, 
and it is also necessary to keep up a large 
stock at these places for the use of the 
fleet. This sum is to be partially em- 
ployed in making a provision of shot and 
shell at those places for no less than 15 
line-of-battle ships, 30 frigates, 30 sloops, 
and about 60 gunvessels and gunboats. 
The Vote for the Royal Gun Factories is 
£4,842, which is taken merely for the 
purpose of hastening work already ordered, 
and completing work required for putting 
our garrisons in a proper state of defence 
in as many weeks as it would otherwise 
occupy months. The Vote for the Royal 
Carriage Department includes ten new bat- 
teries of 18-pounders, to be employed as & 
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moveable force along the coast. This 
was recommended by the secret Committee 
which sat to inquire into the national de- 
fences. Perhaps the House would like to 
know what are the probabilities with regard 
to the delivery of the guns in course of ma- 
nufacture by Sir William Armstrong. If 
the new buildings and machinery should be 
completed by the Ist of October, then I be- 
lieve we may expect to have the delivery of 
100 guns by the end of the year, and I 
hope we shall have something like 200 
more in the course of the present financial 
year. After that the delivery will continue 
at a rate which will I hope soon enable us 
to have, both on board ship and for our 
land defences, a very great number of 
these formidable instruments of war. The 
next Vote, No 9, is merely for the clothing 
of the embodied militia, which of course 
would not have been necessary had this 
force been disembodied. The items for 
provisions, forage, fuel, &ec., are ueces- 
sarily proportionate to the number of 
men you intend to maintain. Vote 11 
is for warlike stores for land and sea ser- 
vice. Under this head there are several 
large items. First there is a sum of 
£60,000 for the purchase and repair of 
small arms ; then comes £61,000 for iron 
ordnance and for the shells and fuses re- 
quisite for the service of Sir William Arm- 
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strong’s guns. I need hardly mention the 
other items, but there is one of £225,000 
for miscellaneous stores, of which I was 
not aware till a gallant Officer told me that 
complaint had been made. of so large an | 
amount being asked with so little specifica- 
tion of details in the Estimate. Some of 
the particulars, however, I can state. 
Among the articles here included are va- 
rious kind of metals, comprising copper, 
iron, and other materials necessary for 
store. But I will endeavour, before the Vote 
is again passed, to have all the particulars 
printed on a separate sheet. In this way a 
large sum has accumulated, and before the 
Vote is again taken I shall ascertain whe- 
ther more information cannot be afforded 
in reference to it. I next come toa Vote 
of a very important character, namely, 
£123,500 for fortifications. It is most | 
essential that some of these works, which 
have been sanctioned after long delibera- 
tion and much criticism, should be pushed 
on as rapidly as possible, and on that ac- 
count we ask for some additional sums 
with which to expedite them. I need not 





now explain the general plan of the fortifi- 
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and has often been discussed in this House. 
We only propose to expend a larger amount 
this year to hasten on these works of de- 
fence. It is clear that if they are to be 
executed at all, they should be executed as 
speedily as possible. I take it that if 
England were attacked an unfinished forti- 
fication would be a much worse thing for 
us than none at all, because it would 
not only be incapable of defence in itself, 
but if taken by an enemy it might, per- 
haps, be easily turned against us. Then 
there is the case of Alderney. The item 
for that is very small, great progress hay- 
ing already been made with the work, and 
all that has now to be done being to com- 
plete the payments on Fort Touraille, and 
also for scarping some part of the island, 
which is now accessible, and can be made 
inaccessible by a simple process. Again, 
we have Portsmouth, where there are very 
extensive defences which have been for 
some time in course of construction, and 
large sums for which have already been 
voted by Parliament. Under this head 
items are included for the citadel, the 
Southsea line of defence, the Stokes Bay 
line between Fort Monkton and Fort Go- 
mer, and also some additions on the eastern 
side of Portsmouth. By these works, and 
the additions to be made to them, which 
will be as much as the engineers are likely 
to get through during the year, we shall 
have at a future and I trust not distant 
period formidable means of defence. At 
Portland there is a necessity for carrying 
out works which have not yet stood upon 
the Estimates at all. Portland is one of the 
finest harbours in the world, and is at pre- 
sent utterly defenceless, and if an enemy 
were to take possession of the island of 
Portland, he would have facilities for esta- 
blishing himself on that island, from which it 
would be extremely difficult to dislodge him. 
It so happens that the work there can now 
be executed very economically, and at a 
great advantage, because it is proposed to 
form a citadel on the island by scarping the 
rock, and the materials obtained in form- 
ing it will go at once into the sea, and will 
thus create part of the great breakwater. 
It is also proposed to guard the principal 
entrance into the harbour by a large tower 
at the end of the mole carrying eighty or 
ninety guns, with another similar battery 
on the south of Weymouth Point. Smaller 
batteries will also be constructed for the 
lesser entrances. These defences will be 
so strong as, I hope, to make it quite im- 


cations at Devonport, because it is not new, | possible that Portland should ever fall into 
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the hands of an enemy. At Miifourd Haven 
it is only proposed to continue the works 
now in progress. Large guns are to be 
put on the principal islands wichin the 
haven, so as to guard the approach to the 
dockyard. At a future time it will be ne- 
cessary there to build some works inland 
to the south of the harbour, in order to re- 
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pel any attack that might be made on the | 


land side at Tenby, or some other part of 
the coast ; but that does not yet appear in 
the Estimates. There is one thing which 
I have omitted to state with regard to 
Portsmouth. It is, that the defences there 
are at the entrance of the Solent, while 
there are none at the entrance at Spithead, 
and there is a difficulty in making them. I 
wished to take a large sum to commence 
the works with at the Horse-shoal, as it is 
called, at Spithead, opposite St. Helen’s ; 
but it is impossible that any outlay can 
under present circumstances be made on 
this work. We have got a very accurate 
survey of the whole of this position, and 
experiments are now about to be made 
with regard to the nature of the soil. I 
believe Sir Charles Fox is to give his as- 
sistance, in order to ascertain where the 
best foundations are on which to place the 
batteries, or whether it will be more advisa- 
ble to have recourse to floating defences. 
I attach the greatest importance to these 
works ; but it is impossible to proceed with 
them until the ground has been most care- 
fully and accurately examined. The next 
Vote is for civil buildings. This includes, 
first, the school of gunnery at Shoebury- 
ness. The House will not, I am sure, 
grudge anything which improves the skill of 
the army, and renders that great arm, the 
artillery, more efficient ; and this school is 
absolutely necessary to afford that branch 
of the service the means of practice. Then 
comes the Storekeeper’s department at 
Woolwich ; and here there is a new ma- 
gazine to be built, which will be attended 
with great economy to the country. The 
powder is now kept in old men-of-war, which 
like all floating wooden structures are very 
expensive. The annual cost of the floating 
magazines at Woolwich is £3,092; but 
for a total outlay of £12,000 you will 
have a solid, substantial building, saving 
the charge for watchmen, &c., and obviat- 
ing the inconvenience of conveying the 
powder backwards and forwards from the 
vessels, There are also some alterations 
to be made at Chatham, several rooms 
to be added to Fort Pitt, and the medical 
school at Chatham to be reconstituted. 
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There is also a Vote for the salaries of the 
teachers of the last-named institution. The 
present practice in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army is, when candidates are 
wanted for that service, to advertise for 
them, and those candidates are examined 
by three officers selected for the purpose, 
or as more frequently happens to be the 
case, by three officers who can most con- 
veniently be obtained. Before the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, of which I had the 
honour to be chairman, we had the most 
clear evidence from Sir Benjamin Brodie 
and other men of the highest eminence 
that the existing system is entirely nuga- 
tory and theoretical; and so little confi- 
dence has the Medical Department reposed 
in its own examinations that it sends the 
successful candidates to Chatham to receive 
fresh instruction in the very branches of 
science in which they are supposed to have 
already proved their proficiency. We wish to 
improve the system, first of all by adopting 
the plan pursued with great success by the 
East India Company, of having practised 
examiners, and afterwards, when the can- 
didates who have passed go to Chat- 
ham, by teaching them not those general 
branches of medical knowledge which they 
can acquire at the civil schools much bet- 
ter than in the army schools, but only the 
specialties of army medical practice. Thus 
you will get the best young general practi- 
tioners from the civil schools, and will con- 
vert them at Chatham into excellent army 
medical officers. There they will learn 
the habits of troops and the diseases to 
which they are more particularly liable ; 
they will learn how to treat gun-shot 
wounds and study all the precautions re- 
quired by different climates, especially by 
that of India, against ill-health, besides 
many other things which I am sorry to say 
army practitioners have hitherto never 
been instructed in previously to having to 
deal with military patients. I have to 
thank my hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(General Peel) for the manner in which he 
adopted the suggestions of the Royal Com- 
mission, and it only remains for me now 
to carry out the scheme, as the Committee 
see the Vote for this purpose is by no 
means extravagant. In Vote 14 a small 
sum is taken for contributions to a railway 
station, for the convenience of embarking 
and disembarking troops at Aldershot. 
There is also £1,500 for a rifle range at 
Hythe, and £17,000 for a rifle range at 
Chatham. ‘The only other item is for the 
erection of huts in the Ionian Islands, 
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which is rendered necessary by the in- 
ability of the barracks there to accommo- 
date the increased garrison. Vote 15 re-' 
lates to the subject which I have already 
explained—the Medical School, I have 
now gone through the whole of these 
Votes, and [ trust have made them as 
clear to the House as I can. At the same 
time I must frankly confess that, most of | 
the great manufacturing establishments to 
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than by calling them out for twenty-one 
days every year. It is impossible that re- 
giments so trained should be so efficient as 
those which have been embodied, and it is 
now acknowledged by the general com- 
manding at Aldershot that most of our 
embodied militia regiments who have gone 
through this training are equal in efficiency 
to any regiment of the line. I also agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 


which I have had occasion to refer have | state of the disembodied militia is not satis- 
come under the War Department since I| factory. I expressed that opinion when 
was connected with it; the press of busi- I came into office, and one of the first 
ness has prevented me seeing them with things I did was to appoint a Commission 
my own eyes, and I am not so well ac- to inquire into the reasons. I have not 
quainted with the details as I ought to! seen the Report of that Commission, but I 
be, and I have therefore to crave the in-| believe it will be found that most of the re- 
dulgence of the House in this respect. I | giments of disembodied militia are deficient 
beg to conclude by moving the first Vote, | in strength by at least one-third. I con- 
£410,000 for the expenses of the embodi- | cur altogether in the testimony which the 
ed militia. |right hon. Gentleman has borne to the 

GreneRAL PEEL: So far from having | advantages of Aldershot Camp, and, so 
anything to complain of in the manner in| far from complaining of the expense, I 
which my right hon. Friend has introduced | think the country has cause to look 
these Estimates, I have only to thank him | upon the money expended there as very 





for the very complimentary manner in 
which he spoke of my services in the War | 
Department ; and I should not have had 
a word to say, but that these Supplemen- 
tary Estimates are almost precisely those 
which it would have been my duty to pro- 
pose to the House had I remained in office. 
These Supplementary Estimates do not 
arise from any increase in the original Esti- 
mates which I had the honour of submitting 
at the early part of the year, but they are 
rendered necessary by the circumstances 
which have arisen since the original esti- 
mates were framed, and it is now in the 
power of the Committee, if they do not ap- 
prove of the items, to disallow them. If, 
for instance, they do not think it neces- 
sary that the embodied militia should be 
retained, they have only to strike out that 
item, and the proposal will fall to the 
ground, I thought it was ahsolutely ne- 
cessary to retain them, and I am glad to 
see the present Government are of the 
same opinion. I perfectly agree with my 
right hon. Friend that the embodied militia, 
as a general principle, ought to be counted 
only as part of our reserve ; but, of course, 
they will be perfectly useless even in that 
capacity, unless they are well drilled, and 
I think it would be of great advantage if 
arrangements were made by which a large 
portion should be embodied by turns, so 
that every regiment may get a year’s 
training in every five years. In that way 
you would render them much more efficient 





well spent. For defensive purposes it 
is the most beneficial outlay that has yet 
been made. The greatest advantage has 
been conferred by it on our Commis- 
sariat, Military Train and Medical Staff, 
and the system which has been adopted 
there of making the soldiers do everything 
for themselves has had the most beneficial 
effect upon their health. With respect to 
the Vote for fortifications, 1 observe that 
my right hon. Friend has adopted the same 
course that I myself proposed; and I wish 
the hon. Member for Lambeth to under- 
stand that the Vote is not an increase, 
but simply an advance for this year of Votes 
already sanctioned by Parliament. The In- 
spector General of Fortifications informed 
the Government that it would be a great 
advantage if a certain sum of money could 
be spent this year, and I thought it my 
duty to ask Parliament for it. Most 
of these items of expenditure have been 
oceasioned by circumstances which have 
occurred since the original Estimates were 
framed. The additional number of line-of- 
battle ships built, and increase of the arma. 
ments of our great garrisons have made it 
necessary to increase the manufacture of 
stores at Woolwich; and, as it was 
discovered that the ammunition served 
out to the troops in India had been 
injured, the heat and damp having so 
affected the lubricating matter in the 
cartridges that the ball would no longer 
fit the rifles, all that ammunition has had 
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to be withdrawn and fresh manufactured 
and sent out. We havealso had to manu- 
facture ammunition fur the new Armstrong 
gun, for without ammunition of course the 
guns, would be useless. There isalsoa sum 
for the gunnery school at Shoeburyness, 
which is rendered necessary by our new 
ordnance, for, of course, without trained 
men our new guns would be of compara- 
tively little service to us. 
will, I believe, be found of the utmost be- 
nefit to the country. 

CotoxeL P. HERBERT was of opinion 
that the only mode by which the occasional 
panic with which England was afflicted 
was to put the defences of the country into 
such a state as would inspire everybody 
with confidence. A little irritability with 
France now and then would be a small 
penalty to pay for putting our armaments 
into a perfect state of efficiency. It was 
no doubt very agreeable to find business 
was being transacted between the Secre- 
tary for War and the gallant General 
(General Peel) on such amicable terms. 
But he thought there could be no harm in 
questioning some of the very favourable 
statements that had been so pleasantly 
agreed on between them. One of these 
statements was that the number of men 
available for home service was 110,000. 
Now he had already shown that this force 
included recruits and many other men un- 
available for the public service. On turn- 
ing to the Votes already passed he found 
our infantry was put down at 62,200 rank 
and file, besides 5,600 Foot Guards, mak- 
ing a total of about 68,000 men. That 
62,200 rank and file were, however, not in 
the country. 
garrisons from Hong Kong to Quebec, and 
from New Zealand to the Mediterranean. 
He believed he was within the mark in 
taking 30,000 men for these garrisons ; 
which would leave only 38,000 for the de- 
fence of this country. The recruits at the 
Indian depdts might be added to that num- 
ber, but they could not be relied upon 
to meet the disciplined troops of France ; 
while it should be recollected that only a 
limited portion of the militia had been em- 
bodied for any considerable length of time. 
We had not the power, in fact, to bring a 
respectable force into the field, and he 
maintained that until we could do so, tak- 
ing care always that at least one-half were 
troops of the line, justice would not be 
done either to the officers who commanded, 
to the troops themselves, or to the interests 
of a great country like this. He did not 
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‘advocate extravagant Estimates, but he 
| thought there was an increase wanted in 
‘the bone and sinew of the English army— 
the rank and file was the cheapest addition 
that could be made to the army. Again, 
as to the strength of individual regiments, 
he thought that the number of 950 men 
was sufficient neither for peace nor for war. 
It was expensive in peace, because the es- 
tablishment of officers was out of propor- 
| tion to the number of men ; while in time 
of war each regiment could furnish only 
800 men fit for duty. Even that number 
was exclusive of men employed on recruit- 
ing service. But, leaving it at 800 men, 
they could not be relied on to be sent 
abroad, as some portion of the men should 
be left at home to form a depét. It was 
often urged as a good thing to have 
| ‘* skeleton’ regiments. Skeleton regi- 
| ments might do very well on the Continent, 
‘where no difficulty was found in filling 
them up when an emergency occurred ; but 
the case was different in thiscoantry. On 
this subject he would mention an anecdote 
‘he had heard in Italy a few days before. 
| Shortly before the war an Austrian regi- 
ment stood at 3,000 men. That regiment 
| got orders for service, and it became neces- 
sary to increase the men. Well, what was 
done? Within eight days the rank and 
file of that regiment was increased to 6,000 
|men, and it came down to the gates of 
Vienna, waiting in arms to know what part 
of the empire it was to go to. Those 
new men were not mere recruits, such as 
we were forced to pick up in our fairs and 
; market towns ; they were all of them men 
| who had served their two or three years in 
the service, and who had been sent home 
until called on to finish their full time of 
service. That was the system which was 
adopted, and could only be adopted in de- 
spotic countries. But he was not aware 
of any means by which in this country 
men could be so sent to their homes, and 
obliged to wait until again called on for 
active service. Therefore, in his opinion, 
the skeleton system was not adapted to 
this country. He hoped also that recourse 
would not again be had to the stop-gap 
system which was adopted during the Rus- 
sian war; he meant the system of volun- 
teering from one regiment to another. The 
consequence of that system was that one 
regiment was gutted of its men in order to 
bring another up to a war establishment 
and that the recruits who were sent out to 
join their regiments in the Crimea did not 
in many cases know how to load their 
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muskets. 
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In his opin- 
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mode of reinforcing the infantry were | ion, with reference to our coast defences, 


equally applicable to the cavalry. 
yearly expense of the regiments as they 
now stood, including all ranks, was £26 
per head, but by adopting the system that 
he recommended they could add men to 
the rank and file at rather less than £20 
per head. In the one case they could get 
for a given sum of money 14,000 men 
added to the army, but in the other 
ease about 20,000. The system of expan- 
sion might be perfectly well provided 
for by dividing the regiments into two 
wings and throwing the recruits upon them. 
They could add to their army much more 
rapidly by dividing one regiment of 1,200 
men into two wings and adding recruits 
to it, than by raising a 2nd battalion upon 
a weak depét. The regiments should 
have twelve companies of never less than 
100 men each. The expense of adding to 
all the regiments in the manner he sug- 
gested would be about £400,000. The hon. 
and gallant General (General Peel) had 
alluded to some remarks made by an hon. 
Member (Mr. Baillie) early in the evening 
with respect to the embodied militia. His 
hon. Friend however did not object to an 
embodied militia, but to that militia being 
allowed longer than absolute necessity 
required to be a substitute for regular 
soldiers. An embodied militia cost as 
much as new regiments of the line. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY thought it was 
to be regretted that we lost many of our 
soldiers just at the time that they had be- 
come efficient, and suggested that with the 
view of inducing the ten years’ service men 
to remain in thearmy asmall addition should 
be made to their pay. Those soldiers were 
the most healthy who were the most em- 
ployed in garrison, and less crime was 
committed in those garrisons in which the 
men were well employed than in those in 
which they were idle. In the barracks in 
France the men themselves made almost 
every article of clothing that they required. 
Whycould not the men in our own barracks 
be similarly employed? In every French 
company so many men were employed to 
cook, others to purchase food or other 
duties. The French soldier was taught to 
do everything for himself. | Why should 
not our men be taught to do the same as 
far as practicable? 

Sir FREDERICK SMITH said, the 
clothing and accoutrements in the French 
service were not made by each man for him- 
self, but a company in each Regiment was 
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he thought we did not act in a busi- 
ness-like manner with respect to them. 
The Estimates for the defences at Devon- 
port were £320,000, but only £10,000 
had been asked for this year. That ap- 
peared to be trifling with a very great sub- 
ject. If these works of defence were 
needed at all why were they not under- 
taken boldly and at once? It was more 
injurious than beneficial to deal in a paltry 
way with great works. Then when all 
these defensive works now in contempla- 
tion were completed he wanted to know 
where the garrisons were to come from ? 
He thought that there ought to be a Com- 
mission to settle what our defences ought 
to be, and to settle the matter once for all. 
There were two or three other items which 
he wished to notice. ‘ For examination 
of sites of works of defence of St. Helen’s 
passage.’ Now, he knew that five years 
ago S:r Charles Fox gave in a special plan 
for the foundation of the works, but what 
had been the cause of the delay he did not 
know. ‘Then, as to Portland, the right 
hon. Gentleman had justly said that it was 
one of the finest harbours in the world, 
but it was a harbour without defence. 
Thouch he was not one of those who 
thought this country would be invaded by 
the French, he considered that they ought 
to put it in a state of defence, If they 
were to defend the country at all they 
ought not to leave a harbour like that 
without as much as a battery to protect it. 
No time was to be lost. It was the ad- 
vanced post. It was opposite to Cherbourg, 
and it was the right wing of the navy as 
Dovor was the left. Large works were 
proposed at Dovor, and small sums were 
taken. No military man believed that if 
we were invaded it would be at Dovor. 
There were abundance of places which 
would be preferred by an enemy, and yet 
they were laying out hundreds of thousands 
of pounds upon Dovor, which would never 
be a point of attack. Having made these 
few observations, he should leave the Mo- 
tion in the hands of the Committee. 
GENERAL UPTON said, he understood 
the late Secretary for War to recommend 
that the regiments of militia should be 
embodied for one year, and that the train- 
ing for twenty-one days should be dis- 
pensed with. His opinion was that no 
regiment of militia should be embodied for 
a less period than two years, and that the 
period of training of the disembodied mili- 
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tia should be increased to at least one 
month. His reason for considering the 
period of one year too short was, that no 
regiment could so learn its duties in that 
time as not to forget them. In a mil'tary 
point of view two years was the least 
period which he should recommend. Ile 
also thought that with respect to the offi- 
cers, who had given up other occupations, 
they should be kept together for at least 
two years. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, there was a 
chorus of compliments to one another from 
Under Secretaries on the perfect state of 
defence and the perfect army which they 
asserted we possessed ; but if they mixed, 
as he did, with military men, they would 
have a very different opinion. Every man 
would allow, at least in theory, that if we 
were to have an army we ought to have it 
at the least possible expense. But we paid 
more for our 110,000 men than any nation 
in the world for its whole military force, 
and far more than was necessary. The 
system of administration was faulty. Gene- 
rally men were appointed to preside over 
the war departments who were not military 
men and who knew nothing about the 
army. They had lately had a general 
officer as Secretary for War, and praise 
was justly due to that gallant Gentleman ; 
but if he possessed twice the powers of 
mind and twice the physical powers which 
he did he would defy him to perform all 
the duties which devolved upon him. He 
could not be responsible for half that was 
to be done. The Ordnance and half-a- 
dozen offices had been abolished, an admi- 
rable system had been broken up; it had 
not been replaced by any system whatever ; 
a civilian, ignorant of military matters, 
was placed at the head of this confused 
and over-loaded Department, and the 
persons who assisted the Secretary knew 
nothing of soldiers’ wants and require- 
ments. There was a statement of the 
force on paper which every military man 
knew was not available. There was a 
great difference between the number of 
men on the muster roll and the number of 
men who could take the field. He be- 
lieved that with all our expenditure of 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000, it would 
be impossible to concentrate on any part 
of the island more than 30,000 men in 
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ease of emergency. He also thought it | 
wrong that the military departments, be-_ 


yond a limited extent, should become ma- 
nufacturers. The system of small manu- 


factories might be justified, but large es- 
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| tablishments were a great error in a coun- 
| try where the work could be equally well 
done by private enterprize. They had 
28,000 militiamen effective, and they were 
a better class of men physically than even 
the men at present enlisted in the line, 
But they were obtained at the expense of 
the line, and the Secretary of State for 
War must know that there was a large 
number, from 4 to 6,000 wanting to com- 
plete the regiments of that service. They 
might vote as much money as they chose, 
but they did not get the men. Thus they 
were much under the nominal strength. 
And what were the line regiments recruit- 
ed with, if not with boys not half formed ? 
The system of recruiting was also, he 
thought, defective, because they had seve- 
ral different establishments for recruiting, 
which, by competition, defeated the ob- 
ject. They had the ordinary recruiting 
establishment, then the militia staff, and 
finally the pensioner staff, each bidding 
against one another for recruits and often 
in the same town. With respect to 
our fortifications, he should oaly say that 
the highest authorities pronounced them 
to be comparatively tl S08 while left in 
the unfinished state they are at present. 
A work, which it was estimated would cost 
£200,000, was sometimes adopted by the 
House, while there was annually voted for 
itscompletion perhapsonly £20,000, or even 
£10,000: what a time, then, must it take 
to finish such a work, and during that time 
it could not be considered a useful defence. 
Why not, if these defences were to be made, 
finish them at once? He found that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not for- 
gotten to extend the income tax to Ireland, 
but it seemed the Government did not at- 
tach much importance to the defence of 
that country or repose unbounded confi- 
dence in the loyalty and warlike ambition 
of the Irish, for he did not find in these Es- 
timates a single shilling voted for Ireland, 
yet in Ireland many of the forts were fast 
going to decay. He should, therefore, re- 
commend the Government seriously to di- 
rect their attention to the defences of the 
country, There were several other topics 
to which he should wish to advert, but at 
that late period of the night (a quarter to 
12 o’clock) he should abstain from tres- 
passing at greater length on the time of 
the Committee. 

Mr. MONSELL thought the observa- 
| tions of his hon. and Gallant Friend (Co- 
_lenel Dunne) must apply to the state of 
| things which prevailed when he had been 
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connected with the Ordnance Office, rather 
than to that which at present existed. He 
had, at all events, made statements in re- 
ference to the manufacturing department, 
which by no means tallied with his (Mr. 
Monsell’s) experience. He, under those 
circumstances, wished to ask his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War whether, in 
the principal manufacturing departments 
for small arms, only one stock arm—the 
Minié rifle—was made? and whether it 
was the fact that the influence of their 
manufacture on the trade generally was 
such that the Minié rifles made in the En- 
field factory were purchased at a lower 
proportionate rate than those wi.i-h were 
obtained by contract? If that were so, 
that disposed of some of the objections of 
the hon. and gallant Officer Colonel Dunne. 
Then, as to Alderney, after expending 
£190,000 upon the fortifications of Alder- 
ney, besides £10,000 upon the citadel, it 
had been said that there was a hill in the 
neighbourhood which commanded the works 
and he should like to hear if any statement 
had been made on the subject by any offi- 
cial personage. Again, it was said that 
much money had been expended on the 
works at Gibraltar and Malta, which, he 
believed, had been carried out through the 
recommendations of a Commission sent out 
by General Peel. He would further ask 
upon whose authority the right hon. Gen- 
tleman relied for the construction of for- 
tresses? The Director General of Ord- 
nance was formerly the official adviser in 
these matters; but that office had now 
been abolished, and it was therefore de- 
sirable to know on what authority the Go- 
vernment proceeded. 

Cotoyet GILPIN said, he willingly bore 
testimony to the success by which the crec- 
tion of a camp at Aldershot had been at- 
tended—a success which was, he must say, 
to a great extent attributable to the gallant 
officer who filled the post of commandant, 
notwithstanding that observations depre- 
ciatory of his merits had found their way 
into the public prints. It was owing to the 
exertions of that gallant officer that the 
raw levies which had been sent to the camp 
had been so soon transformed into well- 
disciplined soldiers, and that the review 
which had taken place there a few days 
ago was as perfect as anything of the kind 
could be expected to be. His object in 
rising, however, was not so much to bear 
testimony to the success of Aldershot as 
to put a question to the Government with 
respect to the disallowance of forage to a 
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certain extent to the officers of Militia and 
Staff generally. The sum originally allow- 
ed fur the keep of a horse to particular 
officers was 2s. a day, but that allowance 
had since been reduced to ls. 6d. Great 
complaint, however, was occasioned by the 
reduction, and the amount allowed had 
subsequently been raised to ls. 10d. Now, 
he believed the forage contract for the 
whole army was at the rate of ls. 9d. a 
day; and if that were so, he should like to 
know how the sum he had mentioned could 
be supposed to be adequate in the case of 
the officers to whom he referred ? 

Mason STUART complained of the in- 
adequate accommodation of the barracks 
at Dovor and the want of a school-house 
there ? 

GENERAL PEEL hoped he would be al- 
lowed to answer the question put by the 
hon, and gallant Member for Bedfordshire 
(Colonel Gilpin) with respect to the forage 
for horses. There was ls. 6d. a day allow- 
ed for forage, with the addition of 6d. for 
the stable to those officers who had no 
stables. Those who had stables had been, 
however, receiving 2s. a day likewise. 
Findinz that the latter were receiving more 
than they were entitled to, the allowance 
to such officers was reduced to ls. 6d. It 
having been represented to him that that 
sum was insufficient, he added 25 per cent 
to the contract price, which made it 
ls. 10d. Those who had not stables re- 
ceived 6d. in addition, which made the al- 
lowance to them 2s. 4d. In respect to the 
school near Dovor, the hon. Gentleman 
woul.l find that there was a Vote taken for 
it in the general Estimates. 

Sir MORTON PETO wished to call 
attention to the want of harmony in our 
military arrangements, which operated as 
a great impediment in the Administration 
of the War Department. During the 
Crimean war, when the attention of every 
one was directed to the efficiency of the 
service, he paid a visit to one of the camps 
in this country, and found that though the 
huts were erected the means of access to 
the camp by roads were quite neglected. 
The next thing which struck him was the 
fact that a regiment of cavalry was 
ordered there, although there was not a 
stable to receive the horses. Such an 
oversight could not arise if proper commu- 
nication was maintained between the differ- 
ent departments. Te paid a visit to the 
camp at Shorncliffe last week, and although 
it had been established four or five years 
there had been no drainage whatever, and 
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it was only now that they were laying 
down pipe-drains, although any person with 
the slightest knowledge or foresight would 
have done so before he began to build. 
The House was now voting money without 
stint for the two services, but unless these 
practical questions were grappled with 
there would never be that efficient direc- 
tion of affairs which would be necessary 
upon any emergency. Now, his engage- 
ments upon public works in Sardinia had 
led him to observe the admirable adminis- 
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tration of the French army during the war | 


just happily ended, and anything more 
opposite to our Crimean experiences he 
could not conceive. The reports of his 
agents and the result of his own observa- 
tion showed that the administration of the 
French army was characterized by just 
that sort of concert and forethought which 
would be displayed by any mercantile firm ; 
and unless our military authorities would put 
aside the routine which only enabled them 
to walk in a certain track, and unless they 
would deal in a businesslike way with the 
questions which came before them, depend 
upon it when another time of crisis came 
there would be the same difficulties and 
the same disasters as were experienced in 
the Crimea. He recollected perfectly well 
that during the Russian war a member of 


the Government who went on board of one | 


of the steamers going out to the Hast for 
the formation of the Balaklava railway 
inquired the use of a quantity of tarpaul- 
ing that was on board. Whien told that 
it was quite impossible to have huts ready 
for the use of the large number of work- 
men directly on landing, and that the 
tarpauling was therefore allotted among 
them so that they might at once have 
shelter while their huts were building, 
it was thought an admirable arrange- 
ment, and he (Sir Morton Peto) was 
asked if it was possible to make the same 
provision for the army. [lis reply was 


that as his influence with the railway com- | 


panies would give him the command of all 
their stores, he would undertake to pro- 
vide any quantity during the next two or 
three days. Immediate application was 
accordingly made to the War and Ordnance 


Departments ; but they were referred to) 
the Tower, and it was found so impossible | 
to get through the routine which was inter- | 


posed that he went to the Duke of New- 


eastle and asked him to break through | 
this routine, the result of which was that | 
& great quantity of tarpaulings was sent | 
In making these observations he did | 


out. 
Sir Morton Peto 
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| not intend to impeach the conduct of this 
| or any Government, but there was evidently 
/@ great fault somewhere in our military 
‘organization, and he repeated that unless 
' the authorities transacted their business in 
| the simple and practical manner of merean- 
| tile firms, their administration, when an- 
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other emergency arose, would be found as 
much wanting as it was in the Crimea. 

| Coronet NORTH said, the hon. Baro- 
:net’s praise of the French military organi- 
zation was perfectly well deserved ; but 
was not the perfection of that system due 
to the fact that the office of Minister of 
War was always held by one of their most 
distinguished military commanders. He 
did not refer to his right hon. Friend, be- 
cause under no Administration hal the 
army benefited more largely than under 
his. But according to our system the 
army, generally speaking, was in the hands 
of men who probably did not know whe- 
ther a soldier wore his pouch over his left 
shoulder or his right. In this country, 
where the War Secretary must be in Par- 
liament, it might be difficult to carry out 
such a system; but he believed that the 
reason the French and Sardinian armies 
were in so efficient a condition was because 
those armies were administered by officers 
of experience and distinction, and not as 
| in England by civilians, who knew nothing 
| of the feelings and the prejudices of the 
soldier. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that nothing 
could be more lamentable than the admi- 
nistration of the army during the Crimean 
war—the horses eating off each other’s 
tails, while there was plenty of hay on board 
the ships in Balaclava harbour. He was 

sorry to see distinguished persons, who had 
| served their country with great distinction, 
| rising up in that House and making alarm- 
ing speeches about the intentions of the Em- 
peror of the French. He thought we 
should do well to imitate the administra- 
tive ability of our powerful neighbour, and 
put the country at once into an efficient 
state of defence without talking so much 
about it. 

| Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
gallant Officer opposite (Colonel Herbert), 
who observed that the whole of the foree 
which the War Department enumerated as 
being in England was not directly available. 
He was ready to admit there was some 
truth in that statement, and that the men 
composing depéts could not be reckoned on 
the same footing of efficiency as trained 
men serving in battalions of the line. As 
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to the remark of the gallant Officer that 
the constitution of the battalions had been 
altered for the worse, there were now 950 
men in the battalions, and nothing was so 
easy as to augment the number at a com- 
paratively small cost, should cireumstances 
render such an increase desirable. Again, 
it had been said we were losing the ten 
years’ men. It was not, however, the fact 
that we were losing them from any unwill- 
ingness to re-enlist them. He might be 
permitted to say that some years ago, when 
in office, he proposed to constitute a re- 
serve of such of those ten years’ men as 
did not wish to continue in the service, by 
offering them some annual payment. Cir- 
cumstances prevented that arrangement 
being carried out, and during the war the 
Government exercised the power of con- 
tinuing the service of the men beyond the 
ten years. The result had been to give 
rather an additional inclination to the ten 
years men to leave the service than to con- 
tinue in it. A measure, however, was now 
under consideration by which the Govern- 
ment hoped to'be able to secure the ser- 
vices of those men. With respect to the 
complaint as to the number of manufac- 
tories carried on by the Government, he 
admitted that he himself had a bias against 
those establishments, for it wasasserted that 
in many of the departments in which the 
Government were their own manufacturers 
they could get contracts from the trade at 
a cheaper rate, but at the same time no 
doubt that cheaper rate was obtained by 
the check which the Government manufac- 
tories had upon the private establishments. 
In particular branches of manufacture 
where there was no civil demand running 
concurrently with that of the Government 
it might be advantageous to have recourse 
toa Government establishment. He would 
remind the hon. and gallant Member for 
Queen’s County (Colonel Dunne) with a 
view to correct a misapprehension he ap- 
peared to be under, that our army was 
scattered all over the world, that we had 
90,000 in India, for instance; and, of 
course, there must be aceriain interval be- 
tween the creation and supply of vacancies, 
but there was not so great a deficiency in 
the number of effective men as the hon. 
and gallant Member seemed to suppose. 
The Parliamentary Vote was for 229,000 
men in round numbers. We had got 
220,000 as the number of effective men, 
and considering how large a part of the 
army was employed in our distant posses- 
sions, he did not think 9,000 men consti- 
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tuted a very great deficiency. His hon, 
friend (Sir M. Peto) had referred the Com- 
mittee to the Crimean war ; but he thought 
it was not quite fair to refer for examples 
to a system excessively cumbrous in itself, 
and which had grown rusty, against one 
that had entirely supplanted it. The va- 
rious departments of the army were not 
then under one head, and there was no 
doubt that the system was inapplicable to 
the purposes of war. It might be true 
that our existing system was faulty ; but 
if it was faulty, he was ready to learn, and, 
having learnt, he should be ready to pro- 
pose the necessary changes. He advised 
the Committee to lose no time in getting 
the best information they could from the 
most competent witnesses to enable them 
to come to a practical conclusion as to the 
best organization of the War Department. 
He had recently served on a Commission 
which had visited many of the barrack es- 
tablishments in England and Ireland, and 
he might say he was almost appalled at 
the amount of work to be done in order to 
place them on a satisfactory footing. They 
were not only deserving but having the 
most earnest attention of the Government, 
and he hoped he might count upon the 
support and assistance of the House in 
carrying the work forward to completion. 
He trusted the Committee would now allow 
the first Vote to be taken. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he wished to draw attention to one great fact 
—that they were about to vote £12,000,000 
upon the Army Estimates, and out of that 
large sum only £3,500,000 went towards 
the fighting men. The whole of the rest 
went to the Staff and such like, and thus 
the mere fighting men only received 1-27th 
of the whole. The home Staff cost 
£131,951; the foreign Staff, £180,326 ; 
the total Staff, £312,287. The depart- 
ment of the Secretary of Warcost £101,000; 
of the Commander-in-Chief, £185,000. 
The supplemental Staff cost £4,241 for 
services which could be just as well per- 
formed by the district Staff. He could 
point out a good many Staff appointments 
that were not very useful, and he trusted 
that the Secretary for War would look into 
this subject, and endeavour to reduce the 
enormous expenses of the Staff of the 
army. 

Vote agreed to, as were the following :— 

(8.) £108,375. Wages of Artificers, 
Labourers, &e. 

(9.) £300,000. Clothing and Neces. 
saries. 
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(10.) £93,180. Provisions, Forage, &c. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE, MIDDLESEX 
(ASSISTANT JUDGE) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved as an In- 
struction to the Committee that they should 
have power to extend the provisions of the 
Bill to all persons holding judicial appoint- 
ments in the United Kingdom. His object 
was to raise the question generally of the 
advisability of all persons holding judicial 
appointments giving up their practice at 
the bar. The original proposal was, that 
the Government should pay this additional 
salary to the Assistant Judge, but now it 
was provided that it should be paid out of 
the county rates. It was the magistrates 
of the county who sought the increase of 
salary as long as it was paid out of the 
public funds ; but now that it was proposed 
to pay the sum out of the funds of the 
county of Middlesex they objected, and 
sought to strike the clause out of the Bill. 
If that was done the Assistant Judge would 
be deprived of his practice, and only have 
the lower salary. He objected to legisla- 
tion for this particular case. They ought 
to at once legislate on some broad and 
general principle, applicable to all persons 
holding similar judicial appointments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to all persons holding judicial appoint- 
ments in the United Kingdom.” 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that no 
practical benefit would arise from this 
Amendment. Under the late Judge in- 
convenience sometimes arose from his being 
at liberty at the same time to practise at 
the bar. It was now proposed that if the 
magistrates granted £300 additional to the 
salary of Assistant Judge, he should be 
debarred from private practice. The Bill 
was limited to the single object, of raising 
the salary of the Assistant Judge of Mid- 
dlesex on the condition of his relinquishing 
his private practice, and the general ques- 
tion of relinquishment of private practice 
by judicial officers was not raised by it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman sought 
to engraft upon the Bill a wholly new prin- 
ciple. Under such a regulation recorders 
in England, assistant barristers in Ireland, 
and sheriffs in Scotland would be prevented 
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from practising as they at present could 
do. re hoped the House would not adopt 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman. 

Motion put, and negatived. 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved, that the 
Committee be postponed for three months, 
and, in reply to the observations of the 
Home Secretary, said, that County Court 
Judges were prohibited from private prac- 
tice. 

No hon. Member having seconded the 


Amendment, 
House in Committee. 
Clause 1. (The Justices of Middle. 


sex may grant £300 a year out of the 
County Rates as an addition to the Salary 
of the Assistant Judge.) 

Mr. BYNG moved the omission of the 
clause and stated that he did so in aceord- 
ance with the views of the magistrates of 
Middlesex, who thought that the additional 
£300 proposed by the clause to be given 
to the Assistant Judge ought not to be 
paid out of the county rates. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS reminded the 
hon. Gentleman that the clause was permis- 
sive not compulsory. If the magistrates 
believed as they had represented to the 
Government, that it was an iajury to the 
public that the Assistant Judge should be 
allowed to retain his private practice they 
would pay him the £300; but ifon the 
other hand, they did not think so, then 
they would not pay it. It was for them 
to consider whether the evil arising from 
the Judge continuing to practise was or 
was not equivalent to £300 a year. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
oppose the Bill now as the additional salary 
was not to be charged upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund; but whenever any proposal 
should be made to the magistrates of 
Middlesex to increase the salary of the 
Assistant Judge he, as one of them, should 
oppose it. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY thought the 
public interest was rather lost sight of. 
If it was an evil that the Judge should 
practise at the bar, that evil would continue 
if the magistrates did not choose to pay 
£300 a year from the county rates. He 
thought eligible persons could have been 
found to fill the office with the present salary 
and who would consent to give up their 
nrivate practice. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE observed 
that the salary of the Assistant Judge had 
always been paid by the Government. It 
was admitted that his continuing to prac- 
tise was a great public inconvenience, and 
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the question was whether a salary of £1,200 
a year was sufficient to obtain a compe- | 
tent man; if it was not, the Government 
ought to pay whatever was sufficient. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, this was 
not a gratuitous proposition of his. The, 
present holder of the office, Mr. Bodkin, 
accepted it on a distinct promise from the 
late Government that if debarred from pri- 
vate practice he should receive a salary of 
£1,500 a year. 

Mr. CRAUFURD opposed the con- 
tract because it was entered into without 
the authority of the Louse. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 167 ; 
Noes 33: Majority 134. 

Clause agreed to, as were the remain- 
ing clauses. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE, on the question 
that the Preamble be agreed to, moved a 
Clause. 

“That so soon as the present Assistant Judge 
shall cease to hold his office as such Judge, the 
10th Section of the said Act shall be repealed so 
far as relates to the salary of any future Assistant 
Judge; and it shall then be lawful for the said 
Justices, in Sessions as aforesaid, to resolve that 
an annual salary ofnot less than £1,200 and not 
exceeding £1,500 in the whole, be paid to the 
Assistant Judge of the said Court ; and thereafter 
such Judge shall not practise asa Barrister nor 
hold any other office, during his tenure of such 
Assistant Judgeship; and such salary shall be 
paid by equal quarterly payments out of the 
County Rates of the said County, with a due ap- 
pointment thereof in the case of the death or 
resignation of the Assistant Judge for the time 
being during the currency of any quarter.” 

Clause brought up and read 1°. 

Question proposed ‘‘ That the said Clause 
be read 2°.”’ 

Mr. BYNG suggested that if the county 
paid, the county should have the power of 
appointing. At present the Government 
appointed. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS admitted the 
justice of the proposal, but as the practice 
had been in existence some years, he felt 
some difficulty as to the course he should 
adopt. Middlesex stood in a peculiar | 
position. First this court had a large | 
share of criminal business ; and secondly | 
the Court of Quarter Sessions had con-| 
current jurisdiction with the Central Cri- | 
minal Court. The Recorder and Common | 
Serjeant received high salaries, and their 
time was not fully occupied ; but if an 
arrangement between the Judges and the | 
Assistant Judge of the Quarter Sessions | 
for a better division of the business, and 
economising the time, could be made, it 
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would be desirable. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend would not press his clause. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES thought it better 
that the Bill should be withdrawn. The 
Chairman of the Surrey Quarter Sessions, 
who had concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Central Criminal Court, tried almost as 
many cases as the Chairman of the Mid- 
dlesex Court of Quarter Sessions, and yet 
he received no salary at all. 

Viscount DUNCAN hoped his hon. 
Friend would press the clause. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Bill was pre-, 
sented to the House in an extremely crude 
form, and he moved that the chairman re- 
port progress. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the Bill 
proposed by the late Government on this 
subject was, at any rate, consistent and in- 
telligible, but the present Bill did not seem 
to find favour with any section of the 
House. He, therefore, joined in the re- 
commendation that it should be with- 
drawn. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
the measure had been deemed so far satis- 
factory that it had been passed with almost 
unanimous consent, and the present discus- 
sion arose upon a clause proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, which 
did not deal precisely with the subject- 
matter of the Bill, but which would have a 
prospective effect. If the House thought 
fit virtually to repeal the Act of 1844, by 
which the salary of £1,200 a year was 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, he 
could have no objection. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE thought 
the Bill ought to be withdrawn. 

Mr. HENLEY, approving the first por- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion, the object of which was to remove the 
charge of the salary from the Consolidated 
Fund, recommended him to withdraw the 
latter portion of the clause, and so confine 
the clause to the prospective repeal of the 
10th clause of the Act. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE expressed his 
readiness to assent to the suggestion. 

Mr. AYRTON said, as the question 
was one of great importance, and could 
not be satisfactorily settled at that hour, 
he would press the Motion that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”’ 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 23 ; 
Noes 141: Majority 118. 

Mr. AYRTON said, tie House must 
either discuss the question or adjourn it, 
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One course or the other must be taken. 
The question should be considered as one 
of justice to the whole country, and then 
it would be seen that it would not be just 
to transfer the charge from the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the county of Middlesex. 
He objected to this isolated metropolitan 
question being now determined; and he 
hoped the other measure connected with 
the metropolis would be withdrawn for the 
present, and that the whole broad subject 
would be fully considered in the next Ses- 
sion. He asked the House, was it a de- 
cent thing at that time of the night (past 
two after midnight) to persist in con- 
sidering this subject piecemeal ? 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed, 


Bill reported. 


POOR LAW BOARDS (PAYMENT OF DEBTS) 
BILL,—_COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved that this 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” 

Mr. WALTER said, it was too late at 
that hour (past two o’clock) to discuss this 
question, and if the Motion were pressed 
he should move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. If the measure was to be referred 
to a Select Committee, it was important to 
determine what parts of it were to be made 
the subject of inquiry. He decidedly ob- 
jected to all the clauses which would have 
a retrospective action. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it would be 
in the power of the Select Committee to 
amend or even entirely to remodel the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE condemned the mea- 
sure as vicious in principle, and opposed 
its being sent to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the question 
ought to be discussed by the House, before 
they were asked to refer it to a Committee. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS did not op. 
pose the measure, but to think of discuss- 
ing it at that hour was absurd. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES denounced the 
second clause of the Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON assented to 
the adjournment of the Debate till to. 
morrow. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

The House adjourned at a 
quarter after Two 
o’clock. 


Mr, Ayrton 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 15, 1859. 


Minutes.] Took the Oath—The Lord Ashburton. 
Pusuic Bitrs.—1* Admiralty Court. 
2* Clerk of the Council, 


RIOTS AT KINSALE.—QUESTION. 


THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
wished to know whether his noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for War had received 
any information with reference to a gross 
outrage stated in the newspapers to have 
been committed by a regiment of the An- 
trim Militia on the inhabitants of Kinsale. 
It was stated that, by way of celebrating 
the 12th of July, they got themselves into 
a state of intoxication, and in that con- 
dition committed very serious outrages. 
One of the statements he had seen was 
that on the Sunday night and on the Mon- 
day indications of disorder were shown by 
the men, and that the officers commanding 
the regiment were so much prepared for a 
disturbance taking place that they ordered 
the regiment to be confined to their bar- 
racks on the 12th of July. But the men 
broke out, and proceeded to demolish win- 
dows, attack the people, and commit such 
acts of disorder as were utterly disgraceful. 
He did not think it was necessary to call 
the attention of Parliament to every mili- 
tary disturbance that took place ; but here 
was a regiment the officers of which were 
said to be cognizant of the spirit that ani- 
mated their men, and he maintained that 
if the allegations turned out to be true the 
regiment should be disbanded. They had 
hurt the feelings, injured the property, and 
attacked the persons of the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the Queen in that town, if they 
did not actually commit murder. Accord- 
ing to one account a Roman Catholic chapel 
had been attacked and a Roman Catholic 
clergyman in delicate health set upon in 
the street by these men, who if the state- 
ments were true might well be termed mis- 
ereants ; and had they not been repulsed 
by a strong body of the people no one 
could say to what extremities they might 
have proceeded. He did not say all this 
merely on newspaper authority, for it was 
a fact that there had been brought to Kin- 
sale 200 Horse Artillery and a troop of the 
Scots Greys. A picket of sixty or seventy 
men had been sent to quell the riot, but in- 
stead of doing so they joined the rioters 
and turned the tide of victory in their 
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favour. He must say that if any portion 
of the militia were to be embodied it ought 
not to be men animated by such feelings as 
were evidenced by these gross outrages. 
He wished to know whether his noble 
Friend had received any information about 
this affair, and whether any steps had been 
taken respecting it. 

THE Eaxt or RIPON was sorry to say 
that so far as information had reached the 
Government he had to confirm the state- 
ment of his noble Friend that there had 
been a disturbance in the town of Kinsale 
on the 12th of July, arising out of a con- 
test between the militia and the inhabitants. 
In the present imperfect state of the in- 
formation which the Government had re- 
ecived it was impossible for him to give any 
opinion as to the facts of the case, or as 
to the origin of this unfortunate proceeding. 
He might state, however, that the most 
active measures had been taken by Major- 
General Eden, the officer commanding the 
district, for the suppression of the disturb- 
ance. At half-past ten in the evening he 
was informed that a military riot had broken 
out in Kinsale ; by twelve a troop of dra- 
goons was sent from Cork to that town, 
and by half-past five in the morning General 
Eden himself was on the spot. When he 
arrived he found the disturbance at an 
end; but, seeing that a strong feeling 
existed against the militia in the town, he 
thought it his duty to remove them, and 
by seven in the morning of the 13th they 
were on their way to Cork, where they now 
were. Lord Seaton, the General command- 
ing in Ireland, had ordered a strict and im- 
partial inquiry to be made into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and the Govern- 
ment were satisfied that the whole matter 
would be sifted to the bottom. Should the 
facts turn out to be such as had been de- 
scribed in the newspapers, and he trusted 
they would not, his noble Friend would have 
no reason to complain of the want of jus- 
tice being done. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, your 
Lordships are awarethat the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Malmesbury) has given 
notice to-night of his intention to move for 
two Circulars signed by Count Cavour, 
dated the 14th and 16th June, respectively, 
if communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; also, for Count Cavour’s Reply to 
the Despatch of the noble Earl to Sir 
James Hudson, dated June 7. The noble 
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Marquess on the cross benches (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby) has also given notice 
to move for a Copy of a Despatch from 
Lord John Russell to Sir James Hudson 
on the Subject of the alleged Annexation 
of the Duchies of Central Italy by the Go- 
vernment of Piedmont. Your Lordships 
are aware that, since these notices were 
given circumstances have arisen which have 
led to the signing of preliminaries of peace; 
and if the noble Earl takes this opportunity 
of making his Motion, which must be fol- 
lowed by a discussion in your Lordships’ 
House, it might possibly interfere with the 
arrangements that are now being made to 
establish the peace of Europe. I there- 
fore beg to suggest to the noble Earl, 
although I am not in possession of his 
views, that it would be expedient for him 
not to press his Motion at the present mo- 
ment, and I would address the same advice 
to my noble Friend on the cross benches. 
Her Majesty’s Government is not at pre- 
sent in possession of any information which 
will enable it to enter into an explanation 
of what has occurred between the two Em- 
perors, nor will it be in full possession of a 
great many points until the return of the 
Emperor of the French to Paris. I there- 
fore think that your Lordships are not in 
possession of the necessary information 
which will enable you to discuss the ques- 
tion with advantage, and I beg to suggest 
to the noble Earl and the noble Marquess 
whether it would not be better to postpone 
the Motions for the present. 

Tue Eart or MALMUSBURY: My 
Lords, I certainly feel that there are mo- 
ments when discussions upon foreign affairs 
in this House are anything but desirable, 
and, if my noble Friend thinks that it 
would at the present moment be incon- 
venient for me to make the observations 
which I intended to ma'e upon this sub- 
ject, I shall have no hesitation in with- 
drawing my Motion and postponing my re- 
marks to another time. At the same time 
there are some of those observations—re- 
lating to the future fate of the Duchy of 
Parma — from which I apprehend that no 
inconvenience can arise. The firmness 
and dignity with which the Duchess of 
Parma contended with the difficulties with 
which she was encompassed has attracted 
the ad:niration of all. I know her to be the 
most popular, and I be'ieve her to be the 
most deserving of Italian Sovereigns, and 
it would be an act of great injustice to her, 
and would read a very bad lesson of mo- 
rality to the political world, if she were 
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not reinstated, supposing her people wish 
her to be reinstated, in her Sovereignty. 
Just before Her Majesty’s Government left 
office I was induced to make an appeal to 
the Sardinian Government in favour of 
maintaining the neutrality of the dominions 
of that Princess. I have scen in the news- 
papers an answer, supposed to have been 
addressed by Count Cavour to Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, in which state- 
ments are made with not one of which I 
can agree. Did I not apprehend that if I 
went deeply into the subject some discus- 
sion might arise upon the affairs of Italy 
generally, I should be prepared to meet 
those statements one by one, and to refute 
each and all of them by a reference to 
dates and by documentary evidence. It is, 
however, perhaps the less important for 
me to do so because I hear that the Minis- 
ter who signed that reply, and who has 
also published two circulars bearing upon 
the same subject, containing, as I believe, 
equally unfounded statements, has given 
in his resignation, and is no longer a Minis- 
ter of the King of Sardinia. I shall, there- 
fore, say no more upon the subject at pre- 
sent than to protest against the statements 
made by Count Cavour in those circulars 
and in that reply to my despatch, and shall 
defer to a future period any further dis- 
cussion of this matter which I may think 
necessary. It is possible that I may not 
again have an opportunity of addressing 
your Lordships upon foreign affairs during 
the present Session, and while I willingly 
accede to the request which has been made 
by my noble Friend opposite, I am sure 
that he will not misunderstand me when I 
say that, speaking abstractedly, I think it 
is not so inconvenient as some of your 
Lordships appear to imagine that this 
House should, even at moments which are 
considered critical, enter upon the discus- 
sion of foreign affairs. When I was a 
Minister and responsible for the direction 
of foreign affairs I felt that I should have 
been spared many misrepresentations if I 
had had the opportunity of explaining in 
this House the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is also, I think, far 
from disadvantageous that the Government 
should from time to time feel the pulse of 
this House and of the country upon foreign 
affairs as well as with reference to our do- 
mestie concerns. Tow far this should go 


must always be a question of discretion ; 
but Iam convinced that my noble Friend 
opposite feels the force of what I say, that 
to a certain extent he entertains the same 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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opinion, and that he would not ask me to 
postpone my Motion, which would certainly 
have produced a general discussion of this 
important question, did he not feel con- 
vinced that such a debate would be attend- 
ed with public inconvenience. I trust, 
however, that before Parliament separates 
a discussion of the kind will take place, in 
order that, on the one hand, Her Majesty’s 
Government may ascertain what is tho 
feeling of the country, and on the other 
the country may learn what is the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There is 
neutrality in peace as well as in war, and 
it will be of great consequence that before 
the prorogation of Parliament, and the 
withdrawal of its control for five or six 
months, the country should understand in 
what direction and how far Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to interfere in 
the settlement of European affairs. 

HE Marquess oF NORMANBY said, 
that as he understood there would be no ob- 
jection to the production of the despatch 
for which he intended to move, he would 
state in a few words that his object was. to 
put on record that he had fount. with great 
satisfaction that the language held by 
Her Majesty’s Government had been that 
of distinct discouragement of that system 
of annexation which had during the war 
been carried to so audacious an extent by 
the late Minister of Sardinia. He had no 
objection to postpone the observations which 
he desired to make upon the conduct of 
Count Cavour—conduct which, although 
that Minister had ceased to have any share 
in the Government of Sardinia, could not 
for ever pass unnoticed. His despatches 
contained more of the suppressio veri than 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) ever found 
in any other documents of a similar nature. 
It would have been highly satisfactory to 
him to have been able to show how well 
the Duchess of Parma had acted through- 
out these transactions, and how completely 
without justification was the conduct of 
the Sardinian Government. He recol- 
lected the state in which she found the 
Duchy of Parma, and had had recent 
knowledge of the state in which she left 
it ; and he must say, looking both to her 
conduct with reference to her son’s interest, 
and the attention which she had paid to 
the welfare of her people, there was no 
act which would be more deserving of op- 
probrium than any attempt to dispossess her 
of the States which she held in the name 
of her son, and which were settled on 
him and his heirs, 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, he desired 


not to be misunderstood and therefore 
wished to offer a word in explanation. 
He was much obliged to the noble Karl and 
the noble Marquess for the course they had 
taken. He did not, however, wish it to 
be supposed that he considered it undesira- 
ble, as a general rule, to discuss questions 
of foreign policy in their Lordships’ House; 
on the contrary, there were occasions when 
such discussions were of advantage. There 
were, however, occasions on which such de- 
bates might be attended with inconvenience. 
This, he thought, was peculiary one of those 
cases, and it had the additional disadvan- 
tage, that if the House went into any 
debate it would be discussing a subject on 
which they had only the most imperfect in- 
formation. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
thought that of late years there had been 
too much reticence in Parliament, and that 
upon at least one occasion more complete 
discussion would have prevented war. He 
did not think that since Parliament met 
anything could have been done which would 
have prevented the war, and for that rea- 
son, and that reason alone, he had kept 
silence. He could not however keep silent 
after the mention which had been made by 
the noble Earl of the name of that great 
man — for so he must call him — Count 
Cavour. The noble Earl was guarded in his 
expressions, but it was impossible hot to 
infer that he viewed the retirement of that 
statesman from office at least without re- 
gret. Having gone through the despatches, 
it was his opinion that no minister of any 
country came out of the transaction so 
well as Count Cavour. He might have been 
indiscreet at times, but he was animated 
by lofty and patriotic views which were 
well worthy of their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. He, for one, sincerely regretted 
Count Cavour’s retirement, He hoped that 
when further information was received there 
would be a full discussion on the subject 
in both Houses. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My noble Friend 
opposite informs us that Her Majesty’s 
Government are entirely ignorant of the 
circumstances which have led to this peace 
and of the terms of it; it appears, too, 
that the Ministers of the Emperor of the 
French and of the Emperor of Austria are 
in the same predicament. All three sets of 
Ministers are equally ignorant of the terms 
and intention of this peace. The two So- 
vereigns have carried on the business them- 
selves, without the intervention of their Mi- 
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nisters. It is a degree—I must not say of 
despotism, I suppose, because one must 
not use harsh language, but of unlimited 
monarchy such as has never been known 
before in France, except during a short 
period of the reign of the First Emperor ; 
and even then there was more communica- 
tion with the Ministers than appears to be 
the case now. I understand that Count 
Walewski, the French Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, received his first and only 
intimation of this peace from Her Majesty 
the Empress, who was informed of it by a 
despatch from her Imperial husband. It 
is a most melancholy thing [a laugh]—I 
repeat the observation, and those who laugh 
have not attended to the scope of what I 
have been saying—it is a most melancholy 
thing to have the fate of Europe, the ques- 
tion of peace or war, depending upon the 
will of Sovereigns who have such absolute 
power that they are entirely uncontrolled, 
not only by a Parliament, by the press, or 
by any kind of public discussion, but even 
by that moderate degree of influence which 
is exercised by their Ministers. The con- 
sequence is, that we have no kind of se- 
curity at any moment for the continuance 
of peace, the observance of treaties, or for 
any one arrangement which may from day 
today be announced. All depends upon— 
I must not say the caprice, for I suppose 
there is no such thing as caprice in these 
high quarters, but on the arbitrary will of 
a single individual. It is so in Russia, 
France, Austria, and, I suppose, it is so 
in Sardinia also, unless they restore the 
constitution suspended at the beginning of 
this execrable war—for by no other name 
can I call it—a war commenced on false 
[ pretences, not one single avowed and boast- 
ed object of which has been gained by the 
success which has attended it. As we 
have had, happily, no hand in the war, so 
have we, happily, no hand now in the 
peace; and I congratulate my noble Friends 
that their Government is wholly irresponsi- 
ble for the terms of this extraordinary ar- 
rangement, which is now the wonder of the 
world, 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble Earl 
opposite has told us that peace has been 
concluded between Austria and France, 
and also that he is entirely unaware of 
what the circumstances are which preced- 
ed that peace or what are its terms, and 
he very properly, therefore, deprecates any 
diseussion on the matter at present. But 
I understood that when France entered on 
this war it was as an ally of Sardinia—as 
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a subsidiary, not as a principal. I wish, 
therefore, to ask my noble Friend this 
question, has he, along with the news of 
the conclusion of a peace between Austria 
and France, reccived any intimation whe- 
ther peace has been concluded between 
Austria and Sardinia ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: As yet all we 
know is that a convention has been drawn 
up between the Emperors of Austria and 
France, of the terms of which we are ig- 


norant, and that convention is to be fol-’ 


lowed by a treaty of peace; but beyond 
this I am unable to supply further details. 
Tur Marquess oF NORMANBY said, 


that it would perhaps be better that he 


should move in due form for the produc- 
tion of the despateh of Lord John Russell 
to Sir James Hudson on the subject of the 
annexation of the duchies of Central Italy 
to the kingdom of Sardinia. With regard 


to the panegyric on Count Cavour which | 


the noble Marquess near him (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) had given notice of 


his intention to pronounce at some future | 
time, when that came on he skould be 


prepared to state the reasons why he had 
formed a different opinion of that states- 
man’s public conduct. 

Lorp EBURY said, he did not doubt 
that Count Cavor would be able to defend 
himself. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) had spoken of a neu- 
trality in peace as well as in war. He 
wished to know if the noble Earl wished 


them to understand that he implied no in- | 


terference in questions as to peace, He 
trusted the time would come when this 
country would fully carry out the principle 
of non-intervention. 
conversations with distinguished diploma- 
tists, and they all agreed that if England 
would only wait, and not be perpetually 
interfering and advising, foreign Powers 
must come to us at last, and then our 
opinion would not only be taken but acted 
upon. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND said, he was 
inclined very much to agree with the noble 
Lord in the general principle of non-inter- 
vention, but there were occasions when our 
own interests compelled us to interfere. 
He could not agree with what had fallen 


from the noble Marquess opposite as to the , 


merits of Count Cavour, for he thought it 
was very much owing to him that this war 
had been begun. There was a passage in 
one of Sir James [ludson’s despatches 


giving Count Cavour’s opinion on a point | 
of English politics, which he hoped might 
The Earl of Derby 
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also meet with the approval of the noble 
Marquess. In that despatch Sir James 
Hudson informed Lord Malmesbury that 
he had called on Count Cavour to ac- 
quaint him that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not about to resign office in 
consequence of the recent Vote of the 
House of Commons on the Reform Bill ; 
on which Count Cavour said, ‘‘he was 
heartily glad to learn their decision, for it 
would be a public misfortune if the Cabinet 
of which Lord Derby was the chief, and 
which had recently taken so prominent 
part in promoting the project of a Congress 
for the settlement of the Italian question, 
should quit office almost the moment the 
discussion of the question was commenc- 
ed.”” He did not generally agree with the 
views of Count Covour, but on that point 
he certainly thought he had arrived at a 
sound conclusion. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he admitted that the inter- 
ference of England in the affairs of foreign 
countries might easily be carried too far. 
But it appeared to him that if we were to 
adopt the policy of altogether withholding 
_ our opinion on the polities of other States we 
should to a great extent be abandoning that 
high position which we occupied in the 
world. He believed that the objection pro- 
perly lay rather to the manner in which 
we sometimes interfered than to the prin- 
ciple of interference. He would illustrate 
his meaning by a reference to the course 
which we had a few years ago pursued in 
the affairs of Naples. When he was lately 
in that country, his attetion had been 
naturally drawn from a nearer point of 
view, and with stronger interest, to the 
character and consequences of its opera- 
tion. We had employed our interference 
with the great advantage of acting in 
concert with our French Ally, but it ap- 
peared to him that by our want of judg- 
ment in the manner of doing so, we had 
forfeited that advantage, and the result 
was most unsatisfactory. It would be re- 
membered that we withdrew our Minister 
from the Court of Naples, and the French 
Government did the same, in consequence 
| of the line which the King of Naples at 
that time took with his own subjects, and 
which he did not abandon in consequence 
of our menacing position towards him. He 
(Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) could not help 
thinking that if on that occasion our inter- 
_ ference had been confined to a simple expres- 
sion of opinion and temperate advice, sup- 

ported by the excellent example of our insti- 
| 
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tutions at home, and if we had not publicly ' having so offended would not improbably 
placed the King in a false position with re-' have been hanged over his own door. 
spect to his own subjects, we should have; Whatever might be our sympathies, and 
obtained a much better result. The actual his were strong, for the cause of freedom 
consequence was that notwithstanding all in Italy, still the employment of means 
that could be alleged against the conduct |so worthy of reprobation, so contrary to 
of that Sovereign, and all that we had | those principles which by their application 
justly felt about the manner in which he bind together the relations of friendly and 
conducted himself towards his own sub- independent States, would never find a 
jects, ie maintained his position as long as | sanction in any well-regulated mind. The 
suited his convenience; he never made the! welfare of the civilized world was not 
slightest concession to England and France, | to be sacrificed to the chance of helping 
and he departed to another state of being | to improve the condition of one, by no 
in the obdurate triumph of a bad policy.; means the most important, of its mem- 
This was perhaps the most remarkable in- bers. Now it was greatly to be desired 
stance of failure in the recent exercise of that, sooner or later, a proper opportunity 
our intervention abroad, but no doubt the should be afforded for expressing the 
observation and memory of noble Lords! opinion of Parliament on recent events. 
would serve to remind them of other such! What was to become of that deference 
examples. He must therefore be allowed to public opinion, which had so large 
to repeat his opinion that it was not the a share in the regulation of national in- 
interference itself, but the mode of that in-| tereourse between independent States, if 
terference, which had proved objectionable; the Houses of British Legislation were to 
and he trusted that this example would be be debarred from passing judgment on 
remembered to the practical improvement events and proceedings of universal inter- 
of our policy on future occasions. The est. He had been delighted to hear the 
name of a very illustrious foreign Minister ; noble and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) 
had been introduced into this conversa- express his opinion so freely and amply, 
tion with a high panegyric. So far as he although on Friday evening his noble and 
(Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) knew any- learned Friend had interrupted him, and 
thing of the subject, he believed that, in counselled him to silence. He thought 
point of talents, and a sincere desire to the expressions of the noble Lord must 
serve his country, that Minister was worthy have found an echo in the breast of every 
of the highest encomium ; but when he one who heard him. At the same time, 
looked at the measures by which that he was fully satisfied that his noble Friend, 
minister’s policy had been carried out, who represented the Government in that 
when he saw strong reasons for concluding House, had exercised a sound diserction 
that they proceeded from him as from at the present moment in requesting the 
their fountain-head, he could not but feel noble Earl opposite to postpone a Motion 
that a heavy moral responsibility had been which would have raised a general dis- 
incurred in the same quarter. Was it possi- cussion at a time when their Lordships 
ble for their Lordships to lose sight of the possessed very imperfect information on 
means which had been employed by Sar- the subject in question. Ile trusted, how- 
dinia to bring about the late revolution in ever, that an opportunity would finally 
Tuscany? It was no exaggeration to say come when that House would be enabled 
that if, as it appeared from the correspon- to discuss the whole matter, and, as he 
dence, the Sardinian Representative at Flo- hoped, with some advantage to the public 
rence had really taken a leading part in the interests. 

conspiracy which was the immediate cause, Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he had not 
of that revolution, he had rendered himself the slightest desire to prolong this discus- 
amenable to the laws of the place. Ifthe sion, which he thought was most inoppor- 
Grand Duke of Tuseany had preserved the tune; but he must observe that he, in 
free exercise of his power, it may well be common with his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
doubted whether the Envoy’s diplomatic ville), thought that a discussion on foreign 
character would have screened him from affairs at the proper moment would be of 
puvishment. Reverting to his recollections the greatest advantage to the country and 
of an earlier page in the history of our the Government, and he was sure that 
own country, to that anomalous period when the opportunity came for these mat- 
when Cromwell was the ruler of this king- ters to be discussed, his noble Frieud would 
dom, a foreign representative convicted of l be desirous that the opinion of Parliament 
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should be fully and fairly expressed. But 
the reason why they deprecated any dis- 
cussion upon this occasion was, that they 
did not know what they were about to dis- 
cuss. They had not the facts before them, 
which would enable them to enter into such 
a discussion with advantage. When they 
should have obtained those facts, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would form their own 
opinion, and then no doubt their Lordships 
would be ready to listen to that opinion 
and to express their sentiments, either in 
concurreuce with it or not. As to the 
papers asked for, there were two circulars 
dated the 14th and 16th of June, which 
had been sent by Count Cavour to be com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
they were read by the Sardinian Minister 
to his noble Friend the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs; but no copies had been 
placed in his hands; so that, although 
they had appeared in the public newspa- 
pers, he could not lay them before Parlia- 
ment. The other document asked for was 
a despatch of Her Majesty’s Government 
referring to those despatches of Count 
Cavour’s, and it should be laid on the 
table. 

Tur Ear, or MALMESBURY said, the 
answer to the circulars would be unintelli- 
gible if the circulars themselves were not 
printed also, and he therefore suggested 
that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs should do what was often 
done—namely, request a copy of those cir- 
culars from the Sardinian Minister. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, that as the 
Sardinian Minister stated he had been in- 
structed merely to read those documents, 
and not to furnish any copies of them, it 
would hardly be becoming upon the part 
of Her Majesty’s ‘Government to ask for 
copies. The circulars referred to had been 
printed in the newspapers. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: There 
would be nothing unusual or uncourteous 
in asking for copies of such papers. How 
could the despatches have appeared in the 
public newspapers if they had not been 
forwarded by the Sardinian Minister ? 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, it must often be absolutely necessary 
to ask for copies of foreigu despatches, as 
no answers to them could otherwise be 
supplied. 

Afterwards it was agreed — 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Count Cavour's Reply to the De- 
spatch of the Earl of Malmesbury to Sir J. Hud- 
son, dated 7th June, No. 83, in the Blue-book,” 


Lord Wodehouse 


{COMMONS} 


| 








| 
| 
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“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copy of a Despatch from Lord John 
Russell to Sir James Hudson on the Subject of 
the alleged Anrexation of the Duchies of Central 
Italy by the Government of Piedmont.” 


IIouse adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 15, 1859. 


Mixutrs.] Prusitc Buts.—le Boundaries (Ire- 
land; Cambridge University Commission (Con- 
tinuance); Universities (Scotland); Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency (Ireland) Act Amendment, 


SANDWICH ELECTION, 
ORDER DISCHARGED, 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had this day received a Letter from 


+ Messrs. Wilkinson and Stevens, as Agents 


for John Ralph and Henry Langley, in- 
forming him that it is not their intention 
to proceed with their Petition complaining 
of an undue Election and Return for the 
Town and Port of Sandwich. 

Letter read, as followeth :— 


London, 2, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, 
15th July, 1859. 
Sir,—As Agents for John Ralph and Henry 
Langley in the matter of their Petition delivered 
in on the 21st day of June last, complaining of an 
undue Election ahd Return for the Town and Port 
of Sandwich and the Parishes of Deal and Wal- 
mer, we hereby beg to inform you that it is not 
intended to proceed with the said Petition, 
We have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servants, 
Witzinson & STEVENS. 
To the Right Honorable the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


Order for referring the said Petition 
to the General Committee of Elections 
read. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN 
said, he did not know whether he had the 
power to object to the petition being with- 
drawn ; but it was the earnest desire of 
both his hon. Colleague in the representa- 
tion (Lord C. Paget) and himself that the 
imputations made against them by the 
petitioners in the face of the whole country 
for some time past should not drop without 
being submitted toa searching inquiry. If 
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his hon. Colleague and himself had any 
power to compel the petitioners to proceed 
with the petition they were determined to 
exercise it. The withdrawal of the peti- 
tion had certainly taken him by surprise ; 
and he now gave notice that he would take 
an early opportunity of bringing the sub- 
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‘in Paris. 
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tleman who filled the office of Her Majes- 
ty’s Consul at Brest, he being at present 
That gentleman asserted his 
confidence that there were no extraordinary 
preparations going on either at Cherbourg 
or at Brest. Such being the case, and 
there being no further information of any 


ject of its withdrawal under the notice of | such preparations the Government had not 


the House, and of making a statement 
with the view to show the House and the 
country how the business of election peti- 
tions was conducted. He was bound to 
say that the system of election petitions, 
both as to their presentation, their whole 
management, and their withdrawal—when 
withdrawn — was perfectly disgraceful. 
If the House thought fit, he was pre- 
pared at that moment to oppose the with- 
drawal of the petition, but if it was not 
competent for him to do that he should 
avail himself of another opportunity to 
bring the matter under consideration. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
joined with his hon. Colleague in the earnest 
desire that this matter should be inquired 
into, and he appealed to the Speaker 
whether it was not in the power of his 
hon. Colleague and himself to object to 
the petition being withdrawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER replied in the nega- 
tive. 

Order discharged. 


FRENCH FLEET AT BREST AND CHER.- 
BOURG.—QUESTION. 


Lorp WILLIAM GRAIIAM said, he 
had by desire of the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, postponed 
the question which he now proposed to ask 
him. Rumours han been circulated for 
several days that orders had been received 
at Cherbourg and Brest that a large fleet 
should be collected. Peace had superven- 
ed, but that had only made those prepara- 
tions still more extraordinary if they were 
still going on; and therefore he wished 
to ask the question of which he had given 
notice, whether Government has received 
any information respecting the formation 
of a large Channel Fleet at Brest and 
Cherbourg, with gunboats, and means for 
embarking and disembarking troops ; and 
if so, whether they have demanded any 
explanations from the French Government 
on the subject. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, in answer 
to the question of the noble Lord, that the 
person to whom Government had applied 
for information on this subject was the gen- 





thought it necessary to demand explana- 
tions from the French Government. 


IMPORTATION OF OPIUM INTO JAPAN. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BAINES said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what means are being adopted to enforee 
that clause in the recent treaty with Ja- 
pan which prohibits the importation of 
opium. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, in the 
treaty with Japan he could not find that 
there was any clause which required the 
interference of the British Government. 
In that treaty the importation of opium 
was prohibited ; it was deemed contraband, 
but there was no clause that the British 
Government should interfere to execute the 
laws of Japan. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, &e, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he rose to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether it is his intention, 
on the part of the Government, to introduce 
a Bill, this or carly next Session, on the 
subject of Education in Scotland, and es- 
pecially with reference to the abolition of 
Tests in the parish schools ; also whether 
it is his intention to bring in a Bill to 
abolish Infeoftments in Burghs in Scot- 
land ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
as to the first part of the question, the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware of the difficulties 
which had ever attended any attempt to 
deal with a settlement of the question. Ie 
would, however, say that he had entertain- 
ed the hope that after the passing of the 
Scotch Universities Bill, last year, some 
attention might have been given to the 
question in the recess ; but he regretted to 
say nothing could be done this Session. 
As to the sccond part of the question, he 
thought that the passing of such a measure 
as that alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, 
was the necessary sequence of measures 
that had already been adopted by Parlias 
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ment, and at one time he had intended to | 
introduce a measure for the purpose in the | 
present Session, but now the question must | 


stand over for consideration. 


Drawings for the 


REGISTRATION OF LAND (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that) 
with reference to the plan for facilitating | 
the free transfer of land submitted by him 
to the House in May, 1853, which plan 
was in substance recommended for adoption 
in 1857, by the Report of the Registration 
Titles Commission, and was still more 
closely embodied in the two Land Bills of 
the late Solicitor General, he wished now 
to ask the Attorney General whether the 
present Government intend to introduce 
any measure to facilitate the transfer of 
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New Foreign Office. 


Affairs whether it is his intention to pro- 
pose to Parliament during the present 
Session the Bankruptcy Bill, which was 
read a second time, and intended to be 
referred to a Select Committee, in the last 
Session of the late Parliament. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that his 
time would be too much occupied with the 
duties of his present office to enable him 
to devote any time to the Bankruptcy Bill; 
but the measure was in the hands of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. 


THE COLONY OF “QUEENSLAND.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARSH said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 


land by means of a proper system for the | what are the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Registration of Title ; when would such | Government with regard to the new colony 
measure be laid before Parliament, and | of « Queensland,” in the northern part of 
what would be the general nature of its! Australia. 
provisions ? : Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE in 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the | reply said, that the colony of “ Queens- 
Report of the Commission was now under | Jand ”’ was not actually in existence until 
the consideration of Government, together the Queen’s Order in Council had been 
with the valuable Bill that was brought in | proclaimed, by the Governor, who was 
by the Solicitor Geaeral of the late Admi- | about to go out. The only difficulty was 
nistration. Measures would be shortly pre-' as to the adjustment of the debt be- 
pared, and he trusted would be brought | tween the old colony of new South Wales 


into Parliament in the ensuing Session for | 
carrying the recommendations of that Re- | 
port into effect. It was impossible to state | 
what the details and provisions of those | 
measures would be further than that the | 
object of them would be to give effect to | 
the proposition for a Registration of Title, | 
and to carry the recommendations of the | 
Commissioners into effect. 


and the new colony. The noble Duke 
at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment intended to leave the two colonies to 
settle that point between themselves, and 
only to have recourse to legislative inter- 
ference in this country in the event of the 
colonies failing to come to an agreement. 
With respect to the question of boundary, 
the noble Duke proposed to abide in gene- 


ral terms by the boundary recommended 
THE ORANGE RIOT AT KINSALE. | by Sir William Denison, but if the two 
QUESTION. ' Colonial Governments chose to agree upon 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he would! any modification of that boundary, they 
also beg to ask the Secretary for Ireland ' would be at liberty to do so. 
whether his attention has been called to 
the violent conduct of some soldiers of the iad, : 
Autrim Artillery Militia on Monday last at ; DRAWINGS 0s THE EW FOREIGN 
Kinsale, and whether he has received any | COFRES.—QUREE™. 
official Report or confirmation respecting, Mr. TITE said, he would beg to ask 
the causes or the results of that conduct ? | the First Commissioner of Works whether 
Mr. CARDWELL said, he had only the he has any objection to place the Drawings 
same information at present as the hon. | for the New Foreign Office, together with 
Gentleman himself, there not having been | the Designs to which the first two Pre- 
time for him to receive any Official Report. !miums were formerly awarded, in the Li- 
brary of the House with as little delay as 
' possible, and without waiting for the Ten- 
| ders from the Builders for the actual con- 


BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he rose to! struction of the Gothie design. 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign | 
The Lord Advocate 


Mr. FITZROY said, that as it would 
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probably be the wish of the House again to 
inspect the first three premiated Drawings, 
he had made arrangements for their being 
exhibited, but he thought the Library of 
the House would be a very inconvenient 
place for the purpose, as the books would 
be covered by the plans, and the latter 
might be exposed to some risk of injury. 
He therefore considered that the Reading 
Room on the right hand side of the en- 
trance to the House would be more suitable, 
and he had given directions that the plans 
should be placed there in the course of the 
following day. When the estimated ten- 
ders were received they would also be ex- 
hibited in the same room. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS’ ARMY WARRANT— 
THE INDIAN ARMY MEDAL. 
QUESTION. 


Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will recommend that the 
Clause No. 12 of the Commissariat War- 
rant be extended to the Medical Officers’ 
Army Warrant, whereby a Medical Officer, 
after twenty years’ meritorious service, if 
pronounced by a Medical Board as per- 
manently unfit for service, either mentally 
or physically, might be allowed to be placed 
on the permanent retired list ; also when 
the medals will be issued, which it is under- 
stood will be granted for the achievements 
of the Army in India ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the Indian medal would be issued when 
Her Majesty had decided for what opera- 
tions the medal should be granted. The 
medals themselves had not yet been re- 
ceived, but when they were they would be 
sent to the office of the Secretary of State 
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for India, in whose department the distri- 
bution of the medals lay. With regard to 
the question whether the Commissariat 
Warrant would be extended to the Medical | 
Officers’ Army Warrant, it was truc that | 
the Commissariat had got their warrant, 

and they had been treated with great libera- 

lity, but to extend that warrant to other | 
branches of the service would lead to great 
expense and inconvenience. 


THE INDIAN MEDAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he would beg to 
inquire whether the Corps that marched 
through India under Sir Hugh Rose will 
have the India medal ? 
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Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
hon. Gentleman had not given notice of 
his question, and therefore he (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) could not give a decisive answer ; 
but he believed the distinction would be ex- 
tended to that force. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND.) 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROBERTSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether it is his 
intention to introduce, during the present 
or the next Session of Parliament, a mea- 
sure for the improvement of the general 
system of Education in Scotland, and at 
the same time providing for an increase in 
the Salaries of the Parish Schoolmasters, 
or for either purpose? 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, that if 
he were enabled to propose to the House 
such a measure as that alluded to by the 
hon. Member he should unquestionably 
combine with it an increase of the Salaries 
of the Scotch Parish Schoolmasters. 


On Motion that the House at rising do 
adjourn till Monday, 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE TREATY OF 
PEACE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to ask 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether any communication had been made 
to the British Government by the Govern- 
ments of Austria and France with respect 
to the terms of the convention of peace 
entered into between them, or with respect 
to the mode in which it was proposed to 
give effect to that convention, and whether 
any communication had been made in re- 
gard to it to the other Powers of Europe 
who were parties to the Treaty of Vienna ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
stood to say that no communication of the 
exact terms of the convention of peace, 
concluded between the contending parties, 
had been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Count Walewski informed Lord 
Cowley, at Paris, and the French Ambas- 
sador in London told him (Lord J. Russell) 
that the convention had been signed, and 
stated the purport of the document in the 
terms already known to the House ; but no 
communication of its exact terms had been 
made either to the English Ambassador 
at Paris or to Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had directed Lord Cowley to ask for an 
explanation as to the exact terms of the 
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treaty, and the mode in which it was pro- | 
posed to carry it into effect, and the answer 
given by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in France was that no further statement 
could be made until the Emperor arrived 
at Paris. He believed the Emperor was 
expected there on Monday next, and after 
that period he should expect the particulars | 
of the convention from Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister at Paris. He believed that a com- 
munication similar to that made to the 
English Government had been made to the 
Government of Prussia at Berlin; but he 
did not know whether any such communica- 
tion had been made to Russia or other 
States, who were parties to the Treaty of 
Vienna. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON REFORM 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to make an appeal to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary upon a subject 
which had been already touched upon by 
the noble Lord the Foreign Minister —he 
meant the Motion for the second reading | 
of the Bill for the Reform of the Corpora- | 
tion of the City of London. He wished to | 
ask whether it was the serious intention of | 
the right hon. Baronet to bring on a mea- | 
sure of that importance at this Session of | 
the year. The Bill contained seventy- 
three clauses, and if the right hon Gentle- 
man supposed that the measure was going 
to swim through the House without opposi- 
tion he was much inistaken, as he (Sir John 
Shelley) had given notice of several Amend- 
ments to the Bill. He believed it was the 
intention of the Government to bring in 
arother Bill with regard to the finance of 
the City, and he thought it would be better 
to bring in both Bills early in the next 
Session. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that if the 
time of the year were to be an absolute 
bar to any discussion whatever, then of 
course it would be necessary that the Bill 
should be postponed ; but, considering that 
there had been very little legislation before 
Easter, it would follow that nothing would 
be done this year. The subject had been 
frequently under the consideration of the 
House, and he was not aware that it was 
likely the House would obtain any more 
light to-aid them in legislating in this mat- 
ter next Session than at present ; and, con- 
sidering that the question had been divest- 
ed of its most serious difficulty, namely, 
the financial portion, which was to be the 
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subject of a separate Bill, he wished the 
House to pronounce an opinion on the 
measure at once on the present Bill. If 
the opinion of the House were favourable 
to the measure, then he would attempt to 
carry it through this Session; or, if the 
House were favourable to delay, he must, 
of course, bow to their decision. He would 
endeavour to state on Monday next the 
day on which he would be prepared to 
bring the subject forward. 


THE PARKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg to 
inquire of the Chief Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works whether there will be any objec. 
tion to increase the number of seats for 
the accommodation of the public, as well 
as to restore those requiring restoration, 
under the trees in Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens; and also, for what spe- 
cial reason a large portion of the Park 


beyond the Humane Society’s Receiving 


House has been enclosed with rails, and 
thus withdrawn from the free access of the 
public ? ; 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to put 
another question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In the course of a walk that morn- 
ing near the Kensington-gravelpits, he ob- 
served a very fine elm, fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference, which would, he feared, be 
destroyed if the present works were con- 
tinued. The excavations had been carried 
to within the length of his umbrella from 
the tree, and the roots on one side had 
been already cut away. He hoped this 
fine ornamental tree, which stood in a posi- 
tion where it could be ill-spared, would not 
be destroyed, and he would suggest that 
the gentleman who had the direction of 
the works and whose duty it was to have 
prevented this wanton act, should be called 
upon to repair, at hia own cost, the damage 
which had already been done. 

Mr. FITZROY said, that in reply to 
the question of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. W. Ewart), he had to state that 
a considerable Vote was taken every year 
to provide seats for the accommodation of 
the public in St. James’s Park, the Green 
Park, Hyde Park, and Kensington Gar- 
dens. Last year a Vote of £250 was 
taken for this purpose, and in the pre- 
sent Estimates a Vote of £70 was pro- 
posed. There were at this time 102 pub- 
lic seats in St. James’s Park, 67 in the 
Green Park, and 351 in Hyde Park, the 
total number of seats being 520; but he 
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must admit that 49 of them were out of 
repair. With regard to the enclosure of a 
portion of Hyde Park by rails, it would be 
in the recollection of many hon. Members 
that two or three years ago strong com- 
laints were made of the inconvenience 
which resulted from allowing cows to graze 
in the Park, and in order to obviate this 
incorvenience the cows had been restricted 
to a small portion of the Park. In reply 
to the question of his noble Friend he 
might say that he believed on the first 
day after his accession to office, he spoke 
to the superintendent of the Parks as to 
the damage which might be occasioned to 
the fine tree to which the noble Lord had 
referred in the progress of the excavation. 
He bad not visited the spot recently, and 
ascertained by the measurement of his 
umbrella, as his noble Friend had done, 
the distance within which the excavation 
had approached the tree; but he could 
assure the noble Lord that every care 
should be taken to protect that very beau- 
tiful tree from destruction. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to know to whom the cows allowed to graze 
in the Park belonged ? 

Mr. FITZROY replied, that he could 
ouly say they did not belong to him. 


INSURANCE OF LETTERS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. EVANS said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the system of 
Letter Insurance which exists in Prussia, 
and to ask whether a similar system might 
not with advantage be introduced into this 
country? When persons wished to send 
notes, coins, jewels, or other valuable arti- 
cles through the Prussian post, they at- 
tended at the office, exhibited the articles 
in question, declared their value, and paid 
a swmall fee. If after that they happened 
to be lost the owner was reimbursed, ex- 
cept, indeed, the loss had been occasioned 
by what, in the legal language of this 
country, was termed ‘the act of God.’’ 
The extreme cheapness of this insurance 
in Prussia might be judged of from the 
fact that when the value was under £7 10s., 
and the distance under fifty miles, the fee 
was only a halfpenny; and a letter en- 
closing £150 in bank notes might be in- 
sured for sixpence. 

Mr. LAING said, the attention of the 
Post Office authorities had never yet been 
called to the subject—a fact which showed 
that with the facilities afforded the public 
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by our system of money orders and regis- 
tered letters, no urgent need was felt to 
exist for anything like what the hon. Gen- 
tleman had described. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, would call on Mr. Row- 
land Hill and convince him of the desira- 
bility of introducing it, the subject should 
receive the best attention of the Govern- 
ment. 





SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUNT said, he would beg to ask 
| the First Lord of the Treasury whether it 
| is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to recommend to the House, either 
during this or the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, any measure for relieving persons 
ordained by Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in Scotland and the 
United States of America from their 
present disabilities to officiate and hold 
cures of souls in England and Ireland ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
when the subject was receutly discussed, 
the opinion of the House seemed to be 
that before any change was made in the 
law, it was desirable that inquiry should be 
instituted by a Select Committee. It was 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now to propose such an inquiry, but 
it might be done next Session. 

Mr. HUNT said, that in that case he 
wished to give notice that if such in- 
quiry was not proposed by the Govern- 
ment, he would take an early opportunity 
next Session of moving for the appointment 
of a Committee with a view to legislation 
on this subject. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRE- 
LAND).—OBSERVATIONS, 

Tue O’DONOGHOE said, pursuant to 
notice, he rose to call the attention of the 
Government to the relations subsisting 
between Landlords and Tenants in Ireland. 
He was actuated by a desire to impress 
upon the Government the necessity of 
dealing promptly and fairly with this 
question. He hoped that their course 
would at least be plain and intelligible, and 
that if they did not think it wise to go as 
far as the country wished and expected, 
they would not seek to take refuge in a 
policy of disingenuous evasion. If the 
Government meant well they would be out- 
spoken and candid. He would reco:nmend 
them not to take fifteen months to prepare 
a Bill on this subject, but keeping in view 
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the conduct of their predecessors upon this 
subject, to take a course exactly the con- 
trary. What Ireland wanted was a plain 
and simple Bill, which would give the 
occupier a legal claim for compensation for 
improvements. He saw no necessity for 
a leasing powers Bill, as ninety-nine out of 
every hundred landlords already had such 
powers. A few days ago a case came 
before the Master of the Rolls, in Ireland, 
in which a tenant who had been evicted 
claimed compensation for a considerable 
outlay of money in the shape of improve- 
ments which greatly enhanced the value 
of the land. The learned Judge was 
obliged to be guided by the rules of law 
and to decide against the claim of the 
tenant; but in giving his decision he 
emphatically expressed his regret at the 
state of the law, which compelled him to 
declare in favour of an injustice in a place 
which was supposed to be the throne of 
justice itself. He (the O’Donoghoe) thought 
that the principle of compensation should 
be also retrospective, though limited to a 
certain number of years. On the success 
of such a measure he believed depended 
the happiness and prosperity of Ireland. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that this inter- 
esting subject was one which had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House every year during the whole time 
since he had the honour of being a Member. 
It had been undertaken by every Govern- 
ment without success. [He had the honour 
to live in friendship with the distinguished 
Judge to whom the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred. Amongst the services rendered 
by that eminent individual was the fram- 
ing of a Bill on this subject. What the 
present Government intended to do was to 
give their best attention to a subject of so 
much difficulty. If its difficulty had been 
in any degree removed by their pre- 
decessors having endeavoured to deal with 
it, the task which the present Government 
had undertaken might, perhaps, be faci- 
litated. At all events, they had under- 
taken it conscious of its difficulty, desiring 
to overcome that difficulty if they could 
by reasonable precautions, and by framing 
a measure which might accomplish its 
object and do justice to both parties. At 
the present stage of their proceedings he 
hoped that the hon. Gentleman would not 
require him to say more on the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next, 


The O’ Donoghoe 


{ COMMONS} 








of Italy. 


SUPPLY. 


On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 
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THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—LORD ELCII0’S 
RESOLUTION.—EXPLANATION. 


Lord ELCHO said, that, when appealed 
to on Tuesday by his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
withdraw the Motion which stood in his 
name, in giving way he reserved to himself 
the right of saying a few words in explana- 
tion of the motives which induced him to 
place his notice on the paper. He was 
now anxious, as shortly as he could, to make 
that explanation, because his motives had 
been much misunderstood. The House 
need not be alarmed ; he had not brought 
the blue-book with him, and did not intend 
to enter into any argument to persuade 
hon. Members to adopt the opinions em- 
bodied in his Resolution. It had been 
stated that he had turned a Derbyite, and 
that it was from factious motives and hos- 
tility to the present Administration that 
he had given notice of his Motion. He 
entirely disclaimed everything of that kind. 
He entertained for the present Government 
no feelings of hostility. Far from it, he 
was prepared to do by them as he had done 
towards preceding Governments—namely, 
to give them his humble support where he 
thought they were right, aud to oppose 
them where he thought they were wrong. 
It was not, therefore, from a feeling of 
hostility to the present Ministry, but simply 
from a desire to do what he believed to be 
an act of simple justice towards the late 
Government, that as an independent Mem- 
ber he had put his notice on the paper. It 
could not be denied that an impression had 
gone abroad that the policy of the late Go- 
vernment had been a policy not of strict 
neutrality, but one favourable to Austria. 
and antagonistic to France and Sardinia. 
That was stated in the public prints and 
by their opponents in that assembly, and 
there could be no doubt that this had had 
a material effect upon the adverse division 
which took place in that House, and pro- 
duced the fall of the late Government. 
Indeed, he had heard it said that had the 
blue-book been published previous to that 
division it would have made a difference in 
it of something like twenty votes. He did 
not wish to enter into any discussion on 
that point, but when the blue-book came 
out the impression it unquestionably pro- 
duced was that the late Government had 
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been greatly maligned in regard to the 
policy they had pursued, because it was 
then shown that on the Italian question 
they had all along adopted a strict and im- 
partial neutrality. It, therefore, appeared 
tv him, as an independent Member, having 
supposed that the late Government had 
acted in a certain way, and finding that 
they had really not done so, that it was 
but right that Parliament should have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion ; and 
the opinion which he had himself formed 
he embodied in his Resolution. That, then, 
was the sole object of the first part of that 
Resolution, and he was at loss to see how 
it could be viewed as a hostile act to the 
present Administration. In private life, 
when one had wronged a man by unwit- 
tingly saying that he had done a thing 
which subsequent events convinced one 
that he had not done, the first impulse of 
an English gentleman, even if that man 
was his enemy, was to do him justice, 
admit that he had injured him, and ex- 
press one’s regret. All, therefore, that 
he had intended asking the House of Com- 
mons was, to do that which each individual 
Member would have felt himself, as an in- 
dividual bound to do, and if, in its aggre- 
gate capacity, it believed it had wronged 
the late Government, he had wished to put 
it to the House whether it should not take 
the opportunity he had afforded to it of 
doing them justice. Such then was the 
motive which mainly induced him to put 
his notice on the paper. He did not deny, 
however, that in framing the latter part of 
his Motion he was under the impression 
that the present Government were not pre- 
pared to follow a policy of strict neutrality. 
His belief was that the feeling of the 
country was, as long as our honour and 
our interests were not affected, in favour 
of maintaining between the contending 
parties in Italy a strict and impartial neu- 
trality. But he doubted from the antece- 
dents of his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, and from the antecedents 
of his noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, 
whether their neutrality would be really 
strict and impartial. He was afraid that 
their neutrality, as was said of that of 
Russia, would be a neutralité inquietante 
towards Austria, and that their attitude 
towards Austria would in fact resemble the 
attitude towards France which was errone- 
ously ascribed to their predecessors. He 
believed that if he had brought on his 
Motion he could have proved from the 
speeches and antecedents of those noble 
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Lords that he was not wrong in that 
impression ; and, therefore, he was anxious 
that there should be an affirmation on the 
part of the House of Commons that the con- 
duct of our Government ought to be strictly 
and rigidly neutral. Five minutes after he 
gave that notice, his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, however, said that 
he intended to walk in the paths chalked 
out for him by his predecessors. He (Lord 
Elcho) for himself, was perfectly willing to 
accept that declaration, to believe that it 
was made without any arriére pensée, and 
that it was the bond fide purpose of the 
new Ministry to carry into effect the strictly 
neutral policy followed by those whom they 
had succeeded. Nevertheless, he should 
have been disposed to ask the House to adopt 
the latter part of his Resolution, because 
in the nicely-balanced position of parties 
there, with much doubt still prevailing 
whether hon. Gentleman who sat behind 
him (the party below the gangway on the 
Ministerial side) really meant to give a 
cordial support to the present Ministry, he 
thought it desirable to strengthen the hands 
of the Government by the expression, if 
possible, of a unanimous opinion in favour 
of neutrality. He had hoped that this 
question would have been taken up by 
some more influential independent Mem- 
ber, and he had asked the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) and 
the hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. Drum- 
mond) whether it was their intention to 
bring it forward. Both of those hon, Gen- 
tlemen said, that although they thought 
such a step should be taken, they did not 
mean to take it themselves, and the hon. 
Member for Surrey strongly urged him to 
do so. On these grounds, then, and on 
these grounds only, he had ventured to 
place his Motion on the paper. He would 
now state the reasons which had led him 
to withdraw his Motion. It was not in 
consequence of the state of affairs existing 
at the time when his noble Friend the Fo- 
reign Secretary asked him whether he in- 
tended to proceed, that he was induced to 
withdraw his Motion, for before that ques- 
tion was put to him on Tuesday last, he 
had determined in his own mind not to 
press his Resolution. He was not pre- 
pared to admit that the House of Com- 
mons should necessarily at all times, when 
public affairs on the Continent were in an 
important or momentous position, be de- 
barred from the expression of its opinion ; 
on the contrary, he ventured to think, that 
in any important crisis of European affairs, 
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the opinion of perhaps the only free as- 
sembly of free men in Europe—for no one 
knew what had become of the Sardinian 
constitution—so far from being detrimen- 
tal, might be highly beneficial, when ex- 
pressed in a becoming manner. What 
would happen if the view which he had 
just stated was not to hold good? Why, 
the expression of public opinion in Eng- 
land, if it did not find vent in the House 
of Commons, at periods of great interest, 
would be left entirely to the public press. 
Now, he wished to speak with all respect 
of the English public press. He believed 
it to be the most independent and, upon 
the whole, the most honest public press in 
the world; but they all knew that the 
daily press wrote for daily circulation, that 
it was apt to take its colouring from passing 
events, and they had occasionally seen that 
what was denounced as wrong in January 
became right in June, when sanctioned by 
the magic of success. It was desirable, 
then, that the House of Commons should 
upon important occasions express its opin- 
ion upon matters of foreign policy; but 
even before the appeal made to him he had 
determined not to press his Motiun because 
he was aware that if he had determined to 
ersevere, there were many men in that 

ouse who, though unable to deny the 
truth of the statements which it contained, 
would have taken advantage of the exist- 
ing state of things, and of the withdrawal 
of a somewhat similar Motion in ‘‘ another 
place,” to vote against it, if he had pressed 
it to a division. His object would thus 
have been defeated, that object being to 
obtain, if possible, an unanimous, but cer- 
tainly a distinct expression of opinion on 
the part of the House. He regretted that 
he had been obliged to withdraw his notice, 
because he was anxious to do an act of 
justice to the late Government. He could 
not, however, but in common with every 
Member of that House, rejoice at the cause 
of his having to withdraw his Motion — 
the cessation of war and the conclusion of 
peace. Although the announcement of 
peace was received by the House with ac- 
clamation, he could not but think that there 
were many hon. Members who did not view 
it with entire satisfaction. He doubted 
whether those hon. Gentlemen who, re- 
gardless of right and of treaties, forgetful 
of Ireland and of Canada, had been fa- 
vavourable to the armed intervention of a 
foreign Potentate in the affairs of a neigh- 
bouring country, and to the propaganda of 
nationalities were profoundly satisfied with 


Lord Elcho 
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this peace. He doubted whether the peace 
had been received with much delight b 

those who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square. He doubted whether any 
song of thanksgiving would issue from the 
platform of Exeter Hall in favour of a peace, 
the main feature of which was the exaltation 
of the Pope. It might be sceptical on his 
part, but he was also inclined to doubt 
whether the circumstances, and the terins 
of this peace had met with cordial ap. 
proval from the authorites in Downing 
Street, whose counsels and whose advice 
had, as far as the House was aware, not 
been sought. He was inclined to condole 
sincerely with his noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary upon the position he now occu- 
pied, for he had been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly deprived of an opportunity which 
he, no doubt, anxiously desired to redeem 
his character as a negotiator, and to suc- 
ceed in establishing in Italy that model 
constitution which he had doubtless already 
prepared. But if they were inclined to 
condole with the Foreign Secretary, he 
was sure there was no Member of that 
House, no man who had in him any feel- 
ing of compassion, who would not condole 
still more with the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. Of that noble Lord 
it might be said that the dream of his life 
had been the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Italy, and he now had the satisfae- 
tion of seeing them more permanently es- 
tablished in the Quadrilateral than ever, 
with the recognized right, as a part of 
a great Italian Confederation, of interfer- 
ing in the affairs of every State in Italy. 
He did not envy the feelings of his no- 
ble Friend when he found that peace 
had been concluded without the Emperor 
of the French having asked his counsel or 
waited for his advice, and the noble Lord 
had the farther mortification of reflecting 
that eleven years ago a nod of his head, 
a stroke of his pen, would have given to 
Italy, an amount of liberty greater than 
she now enjoyed after years of agitation, 
suffering, and misery, and after the immo- 
lation of heeatombs of slaughtered soldiers. 
Ile could not but think that his two noble 
Friends in their present position were wor- 
thy of the deepest commiseration; for, to 
use a graphic though somewhat slang 
expression, they had been most horribly 
‘“‘sold.”” But peace had been made. A 
war wantonly commenced had been capri- 
ciously concluded, and although there were 
many things upon which he could wish 
for further information, although he should 
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like to know what preparation had been | bench. As my noble Friend has thought 
made for the better government of the Ro- | it right not to enter at any length into a 


man States and the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, although he should like to know 
what would happen in the event of the 
subjects of the Pope and the Dukes of 
Tuscany and Modena, and of the Duchies 
of Parma, declining to receive back their 
Sovereigns—although he should like to 
know whether the Austrian, Sardinian, 
and French armies, were to force those 
personages upon their reluctant people ; 
although he should like to know what had 
become of the Sardinian constitution and 
its free press—whether it was to be re- 
stored, modified, or extended to Lombardy 
or not—yet they ought in the meantime to 
rejoice that peace had been made, and that 
the sickening slaughter which had daily 
filled the columns of the morning press 
would not in future meet their eyes as 
they glanced over the pages of their fa- 
vourite journal, Let them earnestly pray 
that this peace might contribute to the 
permanent tranquillity, happiness, and se- 
eurity of Europe, although he, for one, 
was inclined to doubt it much. 


TILE MILITARY OATII. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lord WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
rose to call the attention of the Secretary 
of War to the oath taken by recruits on 
attestation. It would be sufficient for him 
to refer to what had occurred lately in 
India to show of how little effect the oath 
was in maintaining the allegiance of the 
soldiers ; and also to the important fact, 
disclosed by a Return lately moved for by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Westmin- 
ster, that, while in a single year 3,500 re- 
cruits had deserted before they had taken 
the oath, 17,000 had deserted within the 
same period after they had taken the oath. 
He objected to that part of the oath which 
made the men swear to obey the orders of 
their officers, for after taking it the man 
who committed the slightest breach of dis- 
cipline committed perjury. He hoped the 
Seeretary of State for War would direct his 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
should have risen, Sir, to offer some ob- 
servations to the House immediately after 
my noble Friend (Lord Elcho) sat down, 
but that 1 expected his remarks would 
have met with some response from one or 
other of the noble Lords, or from some 
right hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 





consideration of the Resolution which he 
had proposed to submit to the House, 
neither will I intrude on the House by any 
lengthened observations. I quite agree 
with the noble Lord that there are no con- 
siderations which on public grounds should 
have induced him to withdraw from the 
notice of the House the Resolution which 
he intended to propose. The consideration 
of that Resolution, Sir, certainly could 
not have interfered with any negotiation 
which Her Majesty’s Government have in 
hand, as far as we know—for the best of 
all possible reasons, namely, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have undertaken no 
negotiations at all. And further, Sir, if 
rumour speaks truly, any proposition or 
negotiation would have met with very 
little encouragement at the hands of the 
noble Lords opposite. Neither would the 
consideration of the Resolution of my noble 
Friend have interfered at all with those 
friendly and cordial communications which 
may be supposed ordinarily to pass between 
Her Majesty’s Government and a friendly 
Power ; because, Sir, we are informed that 
when the armistice was signed that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received no 
official information of the circumstance ; 
and now we are informed that peace has 
been concluded, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government are still without any informa- 
tion on the matter, so that consequently 
they have never been consulted at all in 
reference to it. Therefore, as far as the 
public interests are concerned, I do not 
think my noble Friend was called on to 
withdraw his Resolution ; but although it 
might not have been inconvenient to the 
public service, I think it is pretty clear to 
the House that a discussion with reference 
to my noble Friend’s Resolution would 
have been necessarily and singularly in- 
convenient to Her Majesty’s Government. 
After debates, which certainly have seldom 
been exceeded in interest and impor- 
tance, Her Majesty’s late Government re- 
tired from office, and we now see their 
successors on the opposite benches. In 
the course of those debates the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton addressed a 
speech to the House in which he severely 
arraigned the conduct of the then Govern- 
ment in reference to their conduct of foreign 
affairs. Ile made suggestions on that oc- 
casion as to the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to have fol- 
lowed, and he also made statements as 
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to the course which they had adopt- 
ed. I took leave at the time to give an 
emphatic contradiction to the statements 
of the noble Lord, although I refrained 
from asking him from what quarter he had 
obtained his information as to our commu- 
nications on foreign affairs. Certainly, 
Sir, it did not come from Her Majesty's 
Government, and it could scarcely have 
come from that quarter to which the noble 
Lord supposed those communications were 
addressed. I can imagine, therefore, that 
a discussion on my noble Friend’s Resolu- 
tion would have been most unpalatable to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment when from every side of the House 
it would be pointed out to him that all 
suggestions which he made as to the course 
which Her Majesty’s late Government ought 
to have taken were preciscly those which 
throughout had influenced the councils 
of that Administration, and that the 
language which he said we ought to 
have held was not only the same in spirit, 
but almost identical in words with that 
which my noble Friend the late Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs made use of in his com- 
munications on the Italian question. Why, 
Sir, if a discussion had been taken on the 
Resolution of my noble Friend it would 
have been shown that the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Viscount Palmerston) obtained power 
which he now holds by misrepresentation 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, and by statements which, as 
one of those engaged in office at the time, 
I felt it my duty to meet with an emphatic 
contradiction. Nor do I think, Sir, that 
the discussion would have been satisfactory 
to Her Majesty’s Government on general 
grounds. Certainly, after the debates to 
which I have referred, and the accession 
of the noble Lord to office, great expecta- 
tions were entertained by hon, Gentlemen 
opposite as to the results of that change. 
There were many who called themselves 
friends of Italy, but still said that the 
policy of this country ought to be a policy 
of non-interference. There were many who 
hoped that the ingenuity of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and that 
of the noble Lord the Sceretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, would enable them to 
combine those two policies, and thus attain 
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noble Lords opposite, I can fancy the disap. 
pointment of those hon. Gentlemen at 
hearing from the lips of the noble Lord 
that he had no policy whatever, that the 
policy which he should pursue was that 
chalked out by the Government who had 
been in office before him. Above all, Sir, 
what must have been the effect of that an- 
nouncement abroad. There were popula- 
tions who were on the verge of revolt, and 
looked to the name of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government as_ that 
charmed name which was to bring them 
all the advantages which they sought for ? 
There were vacillating Cabinets and hos- 
tile powers all waiting to hear the policy of 
the new Government; and at last when 
listening with attentive ears, Europe read 
the announcement of the noble Lord’s po- 
licy, it heard no more than that he had no 
policy of his own at all—that his policy 
was chalked out for him by his predeces- 
sors. My noble Friend abstained from 
going into the details of the question to 
which his Resolution referred, and I shall 
follow him in this course. I will not enter 
at Iength into a discussion of those mat- 
ters, which necessarily would be somewhat 
disagreeable to Her Majesty’s Government; 
I will only say that I think it is‘ a caution to 
those who sit in this House, and depreciate a 
policy in total ignorance of what that policy 
is, to take heed by this example, and take 
care that when they accede to office, they 
may not be called on to accept in all humi- 
lity the policy which they were the first to 
revile. I wish to make one observation to 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference to 
existing affairs, and with reference to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in re- 
spect of them. Before I do so, however, I 
desire to offer one remark to the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
(Lord J. Russell), in reference to an obser- 
vation which fell from him a few nights 
ago, when I asked a question in reference to 
a despatch which he had addressed to our 
Minister at Berlin, and which, according to 
the confession of some of his colleagues, 
contained advice as to the policy which 
Germany ought to pursue in reference to 
the present war. After I left the House 
on that oeeasion, the noble Lord referred 
to a despatch of my noble Friend the Earl 
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the results which in both interests they | of Malmesbury, commenting on which the 


wish to see attained. 


They wish Italy | noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said that the 


free, but at the same time they desire a course of policy pursued in that matter by 
policy of non-intervention on the part of | the present Government was exactly the 
this country. And expecting that a policy | same as that which had been adopted by 
of this kind would be originated by the| the preceding administration. Now, it is 
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to correct that great misapprehension I 
wish to say a few words. If the noble 
Lord read carefully the context of the 
despatch he quoted, he would sce that the 
circumstances were totally different, and 
that there was not the slightest analogy 
between the advice said to be tendered by 
the noble Lord and that contained in the 
despatch from which he quoted. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) said, that the policy 
of the late Government had been to abstain 
from offering any advice to Germany in 
respect to what her interests required, as 
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earnest attention of the House to the pre- 
sent condition of affairs. It is impossible, 
I apprehend, to say whether the details of 
the peace which has been lately signed, 
will have to be carried out by a European 
Congress or not. Now, I am not going to 
discuss the terms of the peace. The de- 
tails are so imperfectly known, that I think 
a discussion of them would not be condu- 
cive to the public interest. But I say this, 
that it is possible at any rate that the de- 
tails of the treaty of peace may have to be 
carried out by foreign Powers. It may be 
that this country, if invited by other Powers 


we felt that by so doing we should put | —it may be her duty to take part in the 
ourselves in the position of being called | deliberations to which the rest of Europe 


on to give a moral guarantee for the con- | may agree. 


I do not desire to offer any 


sequences which that advice, if followed, } decided opinion upon the point, because we 
might entail on the Power to which it was/ have had nothing to do with the war, we 


iven. 
the policy which the statesmen of this 
country were evidently required to pursue. 
But the noble Lord opposite quoted a de- 
spatch which had been addressed to Ger- 
many under totally different circumstances, 
and which was not applicable to the case 
put by my right hon. Friend. I can- 
not but think that both the noble Lords 
received that despatch ready opened from 
some precipitate colleague, who had not 
made himself master of the contents. Now, 
I wish to point out to the noble Lord, that 
by the articles of the general pact the Ger- 
manic Confederation is not obliged to join 
in hostilities on behalf of any member of 
the Confederation, merely because a por- 
tion of his territory not within the limits 
of the Confederation is attacked ; but if 
any portion of his territory not included 
within those limits is menaced, it is for 
the Confederation to say, whether the case 
is one of federal interest and one in which 
the Confederation should interfere. Then, 
the position taken by my noble Friend the 
Earl of Malmesbury, in that despatch 
quoted by the noble Lord, is in effect this, 
“As long as there is no matter involved 
for which it is your interest to interfere, 
slumber—do not interfere ; but as soon as 
German interests are involved, then I will 
not take the responsibility of giving advice 
to Germany in respect of the course which 
she ought to pursue, as 1 am not prepared 
to accompany it with a moral guarantee.” 
From this, it is evident that my noble 
Friend declined to do. exactly what the 
noble Lord opposite did; and in doing so, 
adopted, as my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire observed, a very 
dangerous policy. I would now eall the 
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I confess that seemed to me to be) have nothing to do with the peace, and I 


think it may be aquestion whether this coun. 
try ought to have anything to do with thear- 
rangements for carrying the peace into ef- 
fect. But, Sir, what have been the views of 
the existing Government in reference to that 
which is somewhat analogous to entering 
into a Congress with a view to the eatablish- 
ment of peace? We have had the de- 
claration of a member of the Government 
as to the possibility of their being called 
on to mediate between the contending 
parties. The noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, when speaking of the 
increase in our armaments, expressed an 
opinion that they were not only necessary, 
perhaps, for self-defence, but that they 
were also of great importance in giving 
weight to us with regard to our interference 
abroad. And similar language has been 
held by others of the noble Lord’s col- 
leagues. The right hon. Secretary for 
War used similar language when, in ad- 
dressing his constituents, he said that ‘if 
called on to use our moral weight he as- 
sured them there was one thing of great 
importance, and that was what he termed 
our position as an armed power.’’ And 
the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of 
State for India, used language of consider- 
able importance in reference to this matter. 
I was unfortunate enough, in quoting a 
speech of the right hon. Baronet on a 
former occasion, to meet at his hands with 
a direct denial of the accuracy of my 
quotation, and therefore I have on this 
occasion provided myself with the record- 
ed words which the right hon. Baronet 
used, I find, then, that the right hon. 
Baronet used these words— 

“ If we are to exert, as I trust we may have an 
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opportunity of doing, the functions of a mediator 
between contending Powers, depend upon it that 
the effect of mediation will not be diminished 
when it is offered by a country strong in its own 
resources, which does not approach merely in the 
shape of a beggar, but which can gay to both 
sides, ‘The line of conduct which it is our duty 
to pursue we are not merely seeking in forma 
pauperis, but we are a powerful State and have a 
right to ask you to comply.’” 


I find that there is a similar report in the 
other papers. What, then, I want to call 
the attention of the House to is this—that 
this is not language of conciliation. That 
is not the language of mediation ; that is 
not the temperate language befitting a 
Power professing neutrality ; that is the 
language of menace; that is language 
which, sooner or later, will compromise 
the position of this country ; and it is lan- 
guage to which I feel I cannot forbear 
calling the attention of the House of Com- 
mons. What I want to convey to the 
House is, that if that is the spirit of Her 
Majesty’s Government it is very possibly 
the spirit in which they will enter into the 
council chamber of Europe, if they should 
be called upon to take part in the delibe- 
ration on the treaty of peace; and 1 can 
conceive nothing more likely to bring us 
into hostility than using language such as 
that language which, as I have said be- 
fore, is the language of menace and inter- 
vention; and I trust that the House of 
Commons, if that language is to be used, 
will take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing its disapprobation of it. I will 
not proceed further with this question. All 
I hope is, that in the events that are to 
come, Her Majesty’s Government will 
avoid that system of interference and in- 
tervention which has so perilously distin- 
guished our diplomacy in past times. It 
was only the other day that I was reading 
one of the latest speeches addressed to the 
constituency of Liverpool by Mr. Canning; 
and I think it is language that ought to 
be emphatically remembered by every one 
who has the charge of the foreign affairs 
of this country. He said, ‘‘ It had been 
too much the fashion of late to mix up 
philanthropy and sentiment with questions 
of foreign policy, and that at the risk of 
being considered selfish and narrow-minded 
he was content to take his ground with 
reference to foreign questions on the mere 
consideration of what was English inte- 
rest.”” That I hold should be the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. That po- 
licy should not be a policy of mere philan- 
thropy and sentiment ; but it should be a 
Mr, Seymour FitzGerald 
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policy of British interests—one becoming 
this country, one not menacing to others, 
but only firmly asking that which they be- 
lieve to be to the interest and honour of 
our own country. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL (who was im- 
perfectly heard): Sir, I certainly thought 
it quite unnecessary to take any notice of 
the speech that has been made by my 
noble Friend, who, having given notice of 
a Motion on this subject, seems to have re- 
flected upon it, and to have come to the 
conclusion that he had much better not 
make it. I quite agree with him in that 
opinion, and certainly it is very harmless 
to indulge in a sort of triumph and jubilee 
when, in fact, he was at the same time re- 
treating from the position which he had 
taken up. The noble Lord seems to have tri- 
umphed in considering that any wishes that 
my noble Friend aud I might have had for 
freedom in Italy will be disappointed. 
That may be the case, but I sure I am not 
ashamed, and I do not think my noble Friend 
will ever be ashamed, of saying that our 
wishes were in favour of freedom in any 
country in which free institutions can be 
introduced. It is one thing to say that 
you will use the power of the country—that 
you will interfere with the means of a 
country, in order to introduce or to foster 
free institutions into another country, but 
it is another thing to rejoice whenever 
these free institutions prosper, and lament 
whenever they are blighted. The hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last has referred to 
Mr. Canning. I remember perfectly well 
the speech of Mr. Canning in this House 
upon the subject of the French invasion of 
Spain. The Spaniards had established 
free institutions in Spain. The French, at 
the bidding, or in concert with the despotic 
Powers of Europe, went into Spain to put 
down those free institutions. Mr. Canning 
declared that the policy of this country was 
neutrality; but at the same time he did 
not hesitate to say his wishes were that 
the Spaniards might be successful in re- 
sisting that invasion. The hon. Gentleman 
no doubt quoted Mr. Canning correctly; but, 
at the same time, Mr. Canning did not go 
beyond the line properly chalked out for 
the Minister of a free country in thus ex- 
pressing his wishes, at the same time that 
he declared what the policy of the Govern- 
ment ought to be. The hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment. I am glad the noble Lord has 
not made it necessary for the House to 
discuss that conduct. I am ready to believe 
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at all times that they were endeavouring, 
to the utmost of their power, with impar- 
tiality and care to preserve a neutral posi- 
tion and prevent the evils of war. I remem- 
ber saying, when there was a question of 
the Earl of Malmesbury going to a Con- 
gress, that there was neither ability nor 
inclination wanting on his part to bring 
that Congress to a satisfactory termination. 
I said likewise, during the discussion upon 
the late vote of confidence, when the papers 
were not produced, that it was fair to pre- 
sume that everything in those papers 
would be favourable to the late Govern- 
ment, and that, with the papers unseen it 
would not be justice to presume that those 
papers would make out a case of any want 
of impartiality and ability. If we had to go 
into all‘ the particulars, there might have 
been certain points on which I might have 
said they had not taken the view which, in 
my opinion, was most likely to lead toa 
satisfactory result. I think that, espe- 
cially in the beginning of this discussion 
with France, much might have been 
done that was left undone. I am glad 
not to enter into that discussion, or to 
have a debate on those circumstances. 
But then the hon. Gentleman, passing by 
the conduct of the late Government, thinks 
it fit with the very little knowledge he 
possesses, and with the little modicum of 
information that I thought it consistent 
with my duty to give, to find great fault 
with the present Government for the course 
which they have pursued. He refers to 
an instance for which I was blamed when 
advice was given to Prussia not to inter- 
fere, as we thought, prematurely in the 
war, and not to place herself in the ranks 
of the belligerents. In answer to that I 
quoted a despatch of the Earl of Malmes- 
bury’s, written in the strongest terms, in 
which the same advice was given. She 
was told that her coasts would be ravaged, 
and that England would give her no assis- 
tance. The more I inquired at the Foreign 
Office, the more strongly does that recom- 
mendation appear to have been given. It 
was sent to our Ministers at the German 
Courts, and it was even communicated to 
the German Ministers resident in this coun- 
try, that their Courts might have full in- 
formation of the views of the noble Earl, 
80 strongly did he think it his duty to warn 
the German Powers against entering into 
this war. I do not regret the advice which 
Her Majesty’s present Government gave 
to Prussia, to consider well and pause be- 
fore she made herself a belligerent, if it 
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had any effect in producing that moderate 
and, I think, wise course which Prussia 
has pursued. I believe that her refrain- 
ing from entering at once into the arena of 
war did tend very greatly to circumscribe 
hostilities ; and I believe that if she had 
entered at ouce intv the war on the ground 
that the war was approaching the Mincio, 
it would have been difficult to say to what 
extent that war would have been carried 
on, or at what period peace would have 
been proclaimed. In a letter received this 
day from Naples I find it stated that the 
Government of that country was not dis- 
posed to enter intv the war, but that if 
Prussia and Germany had entered into it 
public feeling was so strong that it would 
have been impossible to stem the torrent, 
and that Power would have joined in hos- 
tilities. I believe that then all Italy and 
all Germany would have been involved. I 
rejoice very much that peace is restored. 
The hon. Gentleman says it is a question 
whether we ought in any way to enter into 
a Congress upon it. That is a question of 
the utmost importance, but it is one upon 
which I think a premature opinion should 
not be pronounced. I understand that the 
Emperors of France and Austria are not 
completely agreed upon that subject, and 
at all events the question is not before us 
at present in a shape to justify us in at- 
tempting to decide upon it. It appears to 
me that the influence of England ought to 
be used, if it be used at all upon this sub- 
ject, to confirm peace, to improve any 
treaty if it be possible to improve it; but 
it is no part of our duty to abandon that 
neutral and impartial position for which the 
hon. Gentleman takes so much credit to the 
late Government for assuming. For my 
own part, although I attribute great credit 
to the late Government, I must do justice 
to the present, and also to what I believe 
was and is the universal opinion of the 
people of this country. There were reasons, 
abundant reasons for that opinion. I ven- 
tured myself in addressing my constituents 
to state the case of both belligerents, and 
why I thought neither of them was en- 
titled to the assistance of this country. I 
said likewise—and I am sorry to say that 
events seem likely to prove the truth of it 
—thatI did not think the Emperor of 
the French in going to Italy was likely to 
consolidate the liberties of that country, at 
the same time it is impossible to lay down 
any particular rule beforehand for our 
guidance. The hon. Gentleman took credit 
to the late Government, which I am not 
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going to dispute, but I deny that the credit 
of neutrality is entirely due to them. I 
can only say at present tliat we are bound 
to watch events narrowly, and, if we should 
be called upon by all Europe to consider 
any new treaty of peace that may be made, 
we are bound not to participate in any 
treaty which is not conformable to our 
notions of the honour, dignity, and free- 
dom of this country. It is with a view to 
the maintenance of that honour and dignity 
that we are alone disposed to act. I can 
say nothing more at present, except that I 
am glad the noble Lord has abandoned his 
Motion, and that whenever it be desired to 
canvass the acts of the present Govern- 
ment I shall be quite ready to enter upon 
the discussion. 


ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


GENERAL UPTON said, he rose to call 
the attention of the Secretary of State for 
War to the fact that a considerable portion 
of the buildings of the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea have been diverted 
from the humane objects for the attain- 
ment of which they were originally erected; 
and to ask whether it is his intention that 
such portion or portions shall be restored 
to the purposes for which they were de- 
signed ? The percentage of marridges in 
the army was about 7 per cent, so that 
there were about 15,000 married soldiers. 
The number of children admitted to the 
Military Asylum was only 60 per annum, 
so that a large number of children when 
their fathers died had no resource but the 
woful one of the workhouse. At present 
there was a great desire expressed to im- 
prove the condition of the soldier and to 
hold out inducements for men to remain in 
the service, and he thought nothing could 
so much enlist the affections of the men 
as the knowledge that their children would 
be received into a school of this nature. 
He did not press the right hon. Gentleman 
to do anything at present, but wished to 
draw his attention to the subject. 


SOLDIERS AND THEIR BELTS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed to draw the attention of the Secretary for 
War to outrages committed by soldiers off 
duty, with their belts, which they used as 
a substitute for the side-arms of which they 
were deprived some years ago. He might 
refer for an instance to the case of a sol- 
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dier who, aided by a comrade, had seriously 
injured a policeman with his belt when 
taken into custody on suspicion of having 
some stolen property. Mr. Arnold, the 
police magistrate, in commenting upon the 
matter, observed that he had frequently 
called the attention of the authorities to 
similar cases, but that nothing had been 
done. He wished to know whether the 
subject had been brought under the notice 
of the War Department ? 


THE MILITIA COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

Captain D.O’CONNELL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if he will place the Report of the Militia 
Commission in the hands of Members be- 
fore he states the extent to which the 
Government will adopt the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that in 
reply to the last question he would take 
care that the Report of the Commissioners 
should be in the hands of Members some 
time before the Militia Estimates were pro- 
posed. With respect to the subject which 
the hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. D. 
Griffith) had_ referred to, he (Mr. S. Her- 
bert) had not had his attention called to it 
before, but no doubt accidents would some- 
times happen in publichouse rows, in which 
almost anything could be used as a wea- 
pon, even if the soldiers were deprived of 
their belts. In answer to the question of 
the noble Lord (Lord W. Graham) he had 
to say that he found the soldier had for- 
merly taken the oath of allegiance and also 
swore to the questions put to him by the 
magistrate. It appeared that the soldier 
was not liable to be tried for perjury by 
court-martial in respect of the oath. At 
present the soldier took the oath of alle- 
giance and answered the questions of the 
magistrate by a declaration. He thought 
the more the practice of taking oaths could 
be modified the better, as their repetition 
made them regarded as mere matters of 
form. Before the next Mutiny Bill was 
brought in he would see how far the pre- 


{sent system might be modified. With 


regard to the Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
it was natural that the gallant General 
should wish to extend the benefits con- 
ferred on the army by that institution. It 
was an error, however, to suppose that the 
establishment of the normal school had 
led to a diminution in the number of the 
children educated in the Asylum. At one 
time there was at Southampton a large 
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school for girls in connection with it. That 
was given up, not from motives of economy, 
but because the objects for which it had 
been established were not attained. The 
boys’ school, however, had been frequently 
reduced, and stood at its minimum in 1854 
or 1855. In 1856 the normal school was 
founded, and a portion of the asylum was 
devoted to that purpose. Subsequently a 
very large addition of buildings was made 
for the normal school alone, and it was 
now one of the most valuable institutions 
they possessed ; teachers received there 
the requisite training, and great benefit 
had thereby resulted to the army. Since 
the establishment of this school the num- 
ber of boys at Chelsea had been increased. 
The gallant General asked why the num- 
ber was not increased still further. He 
(Mr. S. Herbert) should be glad to do so, 
but at the present moment he was so anx- 
ious to devote all the money that could be 
spared in strengthening our national de- 
fences, that he did not like to look at these 
questions. The pressure of this and other 
matters was so great that he could not 
undertake now to give any pledge to in- 
crease the number of children in the 
asylum, though he should be glad to do so 
if it were in his power. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had given 
notice of a Motion to submit the present 
Army Estimates to a Committee, but in 
consequence of the late period of the Ses- 
sion he did not expect that the House 
would entertain the question, although he 
was still strongly of opinion that they would 
never have any reduction of the Aimy and 
Navy Estimates until they were brought 
under the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. The present Army Estimates 
amounted to the largest sum which had 
ever been asked of the House in a time of 
peace during the last forty years. When 
there was this large expenditure it would 
naturally be expected that the defences of 
the country were in a perfect state, but on 
that subject they had various opinions. 
Some people of a nervous character were 
never satisfied whatever amount of money 
was expended on the army and navy, and 
hon. Members connected with the army 
and navy were always very anxious to in- 
crease the amount expended. Now, he 
found that though the Army Estimates 
this year showed a decrease of 7,480 men 
compared with last year, there had been a 
considerable increase in the staff of the 
army. The Estimates for Army and Navy 
this year amounted to £13,800,000 more 
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than in 1811, and £10,500,000 more than 
in 1852-3, the year before the Russian war. 
It was stated, however, the other night by 
an hon. and gallant Member that if the 
£12,859,000 voted for the army, inde- 
pendently of the militia, only £3,500,000 
were expended on the real strength of the 
army, the fighting men. The home staff 
was £112,967 last year, and this year 
£131,900, being an increase of £19,000, 
although the number of men had been re- 
duced by 7,480. A very large item in 
these Estimates was for the expense of 
inspectors-general to inspect the infantry. 
He thought with the number of able and 
gallant generals we had commanding dis- 
tricts there was a sufficient number of offi- 
cers capable of performing this service, and 
that this item of expenditure ought not to 
be allowed. Again, a very serious item in 
those Estimates was for the expense of 
staffs in the Colonies. He found the staff 
expenses alone in Australia were set down 
at £17,300, as against £6,200 charged 
for the same service in the year 1893. 
That wasa very large increase, and one 
that he really could not understand. Sure- 
ly the Colonies were able to pay this out- 
lay themselves if it were requisite, which 
indeed he greatly doubted. In Canada, the 
expenditure for the staff was £18,178, and 
in Hong Kong £7,041. These were items 
that were going on increasing year after 
year, and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would turn his serious attention to 
them, with a view of bringing them within 
reasonable limits. He would also call atten- 
tion to the enormous expenditure on bar- 
racks. In these Estimates there was up- 
wards of a million of money required for 
the repair and erection of barracks. If 
those barracks were in a state to protect 
the health and comfort of the men there 
would be some reason in this ; but it was 
in evidence, on good and high authority, 
that the barracks in this country were in 
a most inefficient state. He would not 
press the Motion of which he had given 
notice, but he hoped he had said sufficient 
to cause the right hon. Gentleman to give 
his serious attention to these subjects. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(1.) £414,537 ; Stores. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, it appeared to 
him that all the preparations which we 
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were making with regard to fortifications 
and ships were comparatively immaterial 
when viewed in relation to the vast im- 
proverrents which were being effected in 
artillery. Other Powers had furnished 
themselves to a great extent with artillery 
of a character that we had not. They 
were going on with their preparations upon 
a much larger scale than we were, and 
whilst we were building ships, constructing 
new fortifications, and accumulating enor- 
mous stores at Gibraltar and Malta, we 
had an inferior description of artillery to 
oppose to theirs. Now, the Armstrong 
gun had created a great deal of interest in 
the course of the past year ; but he owned 
it was rather disappointing to learn that 
we should only possess 100 of them by 
Christmas next, and but 300 at the end of 
the present financial year. Considering 
how large a supply circumstances might 
render necessary, he must say that it did 
not appear to him that the manufacture 
was proceeding altogether satisfactorily. 
The reason of that was, he believed, that 
we had only a single factory at work ; but 
he could not help feeling that if there were 
danger of any kind impending over us 
against which we were making preparations, 
we were making those preparations so 
slowly that we were neither prepared for 
war, nor had we all the advantages of 
peace. It was very evident, however, that 
if any danger at all was to be apprehended, 
it was a danger that was not very distant, 
and one which would also be somewhat 
sudden. We talked of making prepara- 
tions, and being in a state of forwardness 
at the end of the financial year. Austria 
had talked in the same manner, but she 
found before the financial quarter was 
ended that she had a superior artillery op- 
posed to her. He was anxious, therefore, 
that our preparations, so far as the present 
machinery went, should be accelerated. 
And he could not help impressing upon the 
Government that, whilst we were incurring 
great expense in every other branch of the 
military department, that which was the 
most important of all—namely, an im- 
provement in our artillery—was the one in 
which we were not making a correspond- 
ing progress. He understood that the 
French had rifled all their old cannon ; we, 
too, had a large quantity of old guns, 
and he should like to know if it were con- 
templated by the Government, pending the 
manufacture of the Armstrong gun, to rifle 
the guns of which we were already in pos- 
session The artillery was that ancl of 
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the military service to which everybody 
attached the greatest importance ; and he 
regretted to say, after looking through 
the Estimates, and listening tu the ex- 
planation of the Secretary for War last 
night, that he did not think we were 
making the progress that we ought. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT wished to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that what 
he had said on a former occasion was that 
at the end of the present financial year we 
should be in possession of 300 Armstrong 
guns. After that time the manufactory 
would go on turning out two or three guns 
per day, so that at the end of the next finan- 
cial year we should have a very large num- 
ber indeed of those guns. He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment were most anxious to push forward 
the manufacture of those guns, and very 
lately he had himself asked Sir W. Arm- 
strong whether any sum of money which 
would enable him to procure additional 
labour or more rapid machinery, would 
assist him in the quicker production of 
those guns. To that question Sir W. 
Armstrong replied that he had every means, 
and as much machinery as he could pos- 
sibly use, and that he could not make the 
guns any faster than he was doing. Sir 
W. Armstrong had two factories, one at 
Woolwich and the other at Newcastle, 
in constant work, and he believed that 
every exertion was being made to pro- 
duce the guns as rapidly as possible. As 
to the question of rifling guns, his right 
hon. Friend was in error in supposing that 
the French had got all their guns rifled. 
Sir W. Armstrong was making experi- 
ments on the subject at that moment, 
and he hoped he would be successful. It 
was comparatively easy to rifle the brass 
guns, but more difficulty was experienced 
with the iron guns. Every effort would be 
made to overcome that difficulty. 

Captain JERVIS said, that as a prac- 
tical artillery officer, he wished to say 
word on this subject. During the last 
three or four years there had been very 
great attention paid to what were called 
rifled field guns, and within the last year 
there had been introduced in France a sort 
of adaptation of the principle of the Lan- 
caster rifled musket to field guns, but it 
had not been applied to anything beyond 
guns of a very small calibre. A great 
deal had also been said of the French rifled 
large arms; but he thought it was quite 
clear they had no such thing as rifled siege 
guns, No better proof could exist that 
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the French rifled guns were not of the im- 
portance attributed to them than the fact 
that when the French were before the great 
fortresses in Italy, they felt that the taking 
of those fortresses was more than they 
could accomplish. Sir William Armstrong 
had done more for this branch of the ser- 
vice than any man who had ever existed. 
It was true he was a civilian, but it should 
be remembered that rifling guns had no- 
thing to do either with the civil or mili- 
tary service. It was purely a question of 
mechanical contrivance ; and, having some 
knowledge of the subject, he could assure 
the House that England was at this mo- 
ment ahead of every other country in the 
world in the art. There had been a good 
deal said of employing these Armstrong 
guns in ships and adapting them for siege | 
purposes. No doubt this might be accom- 
plished, and would be in time; but the 
difficulties in the way were of a very se- 
rious character. Such an improvement 
would be the result of many years’ expe-_ 
rience, but even at the end of that time he 
had no hesitation in saying England would | 
still be ahead of all the nations in the! 
world in the art and manufacture of her | 
artillery. 
Vote agreed to, as were also— 
(2.) £123,500, Fortifications, and | 
(3.) £23,450, Buildings. | 
(4.) £36,370, Barracks. 
Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
the barracks at Aldershot seemed to have | 
involved the most extraordinary accumula- | 
tion of expense that had ever come before | 
the House. Last night he asked the Se- | 
cretary for War what would be the sum 
required to complete these barracks, and 
was told when the money was spent there | 
was an end of it. Originally the total es- | 
timated cost of completing the barracks at | 
Aldershot was £260,000. It had, how- | 
ever, gradually increased, and last year it | 
was expected to be £400,000. Even then 
it was described as the total estimate “‘ to- 
wards” the erection of barracks. In the 
Votes for the year 1859-60, which the Com- 
mittee were now considering, the estimated 
cost for these permanent barracks, instead 
of being £400,000, amounted to £574,265, 
besides £40,000 for other items. He 
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the truth at once. The total sum proposed 
to be voted this year was £65,000, whilst 
last year it was said that the sum want- 
ed to complete the whole work was only 
£20,000. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give the House 
some satisfactory explanation. 

CotonEL NORTH said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that last year a correspondence had 
been laid upon the table, on the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir De Lacy Evans) respecting the 
deaths of a great number of officers and 
men belonging to a detachment of the 41st 
Regiment at Trinidad. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
He wished to submit to the 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair whether this 
correspondence was relevant to the Vote 
before the Committee. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said he had not yet 
gathered the spirit of the hon. and gallant 
Member’s observations, but he had no doubt 
that they would be found applicable to the 
subject under discussion. 

Coronet NORTH said, that he was 
proceeding to show that it appeared that 
4 officers, 3 sergeants, 17 privates, and 10 
women had died from yellow fever in that 
island, and the mortality was attributed to 
the state of the barracks. A letter from 
Dr. Macdonell, the Deputy Inspector Gene- 
ral of Hospitals, dated Barbadoes, Septem- 
ber 27, 1858, contained the following:— 
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“J will this day recommend to the Commander 
of the Forces that the troops be kept for some 
time under canvass, purely that the St. James’s 
Barracks is in the worst position possible. I may 
safely assert that if a premium had been offered 
to any person to select the worst spot he could in 
the neighbourhood of Port of Spain to erect a 
military barrack, the person who chose the ground 
for the present barrack would have been the suc- 
cessful candidate.” 


| Another letter from Dr. Macdonell, dated 
| the 27th of October, 1858, stated that— 


| & Lieutenant Byham, of the 41st Regiment, who 
| died of yellow fever, was attacked with that disease 
| in barracks ; he was acting as fort-adjutant, and 
| having his office in barracks he preferred to re- 
| main there; it therefore shows that the disease, 
| as yet, has confined itself to the barracks.” 


wanted to know what was the meaning of | A letter from Dr. Macdonell of the 10th of 


this continual increase in the estimated 
cost. It appeared to him that there was 
something radically wrong in getting up 
these Estimates, and there was the appear- 
ance of treating the House of Commons 
like children, who could not bear to hear 


January, 1859, stated that ‘‘ a case of yel- 
low fever proved fatal in barracks on the 
5th of December.”’ On the 25th January, 
1859, Dr. Macdonell, writing to the In- 
spector-General, said :— 


“In a letter that I addressed to your office of 
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dated the 9th of May, 1857, you will find that I 
alluded to the foul air occasionally strongly per- 
ceptible in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hospital, which was evidently caused by a closed 
sewer running across the front of the hospital. 
On my return to Barbadoes from my tour of in- 
spection, the matter was brought to the notice of 
the Commander of the Forces, and some altera- 
tions were made in the sewer. The effect of my 
last letter, of date the 13th of January, 1859, to 
the Commander of the Forces is, that he has called 
upon Colonel Ford, commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers, to attend to my letter in its fullest extent. 
Colonel Ford informed me yesterday that he had 
estimated for the alteration he proposes, and if ap- 


proved by the authorities at home, I think they | P 


will be effectual.” 

It appeared that as long ago as the 9th of 
May, 1857, Dr. Macdonell drew the atten- 
tion of the authorities to the condition of a 
drain which ran in front of the barracks 
and in rear of the hospital. On the 25th 
of January, 1859, nearly two years after- 
wards, the attention of Colonel Ford, com- 
manding the Royal Engineers, was called 
to the subject, but although estimates were 
made for the alterations requisite, neither 
that officer nor the Commander-in-Chief in 
the West Indies had the power to makesuch 
alterations without authorityfromhome. It 
was altogether the most painful corres- 
pondence he had ever read, and he hoped 
the attention of his right hon. Friend, who 
had evinced such interest in sanitary mea- 
sures, would be directed to this subject, 
and that immediate steps would be taken 
for the improvement of the barracks at 
Trinidad. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he could 
not but express his thanks to the hon. and 
gallant Member for bringing forward this 
matter, with the object of preventing the 
lives of our gallant soldiers being sacrificed. 
It was owing to want of liberality in that 
House and to the want of courageon the part 
of Ministers, tomake the necessary demands, 
that military hospitals had been so badly 
constructed, and not to any remissness on 
the part of the military authorities. It was 
owing to the want of a feeling in former 
times, which now happily existed, of in- 
terest in our soldiers, and a determination 
that those who fight our battles should be 
well cared for. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment would take advantage of the feel- 
ing which at present existed for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures which would not 
only prove of advantage to the service, but 
would in the end prove to be those of true 
economy. 

CotoneL HERBERT said, the custom 
of the Indian Government was to authorize 
the officer commanding a station to expend 
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a limited sum of 200 rupees for the benefit 
of the troops, according to his discretion ; 
and the major general commanding a divi- 
sion was, in the same way, authorized to 
expend a sum of £500. Might not some 
such regulation be adopted with advantage 
to the service in other countries ? 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW suggested that 
the officers’ barracks should be furnished 
with iron bedsteads. It could be done at 
a trifling cost, and would save the officers 
much trouble in moving from place to 
lace. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
thought the accounts might be stated in a 
clearer manner and in a way more easily 
understood by the uninitiated than at pre- 
sent. In some instances they appeared to 
be contradictory, as for example, when the 
cost of an establishment was set down at 
more than the sum estimated. Thus, on 
referring to the Vote for the new barracks 
at Gosport, he found the total estimate 
was put down at £95,000, but in the co- 
lumn headed ‘ account already voted,” he 
found £177,000. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he had some knowledge of the barracks at 
St. James’s, Trinidad, and he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War would consider whether it was not 
desirable to get rid of these barracks al- 
together. They were exceedingly hand- 
some barracks, capacious, and well con- 
structed, but they were situated at the end 
of a ravine, which was death. Even asa 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, the 
health of the British soldier was worth at- 
tending to. Every soldier who carried a 
firelock in the Colonies cost the country 
£100, and how easily 100 men were 
knocked down by disease he need not in- 
form the House. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War would 
seriously take into consideration the state 
of these barracks in the West Indies. 

Mr. CAVE said, as a civilian, he could 
confirm the statement of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member in reference to the unhealthi- 
ness of St, James’s Barracks at Trinidad. 
They were placed at the end of a swampy 
ravine, and as the wind always blew there 
in one direction, it carried to the barracks 
all the malaria collected in the ravine. 
When Sir W. Don was at Jamaica he 
moved the troops to Newcastle and the 
station on the heights; and as the yellow 
fever never ascended to a greater altitude 
than 1,000 feet above the level of the see, 
the troops in those barracks were free from 
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it. 
be done in Trinidad and Barbadoes. 


{Jury 15, 1859} 


The same thing ought, he thought, to | of its occupants, the health of the remain- 
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ing inmates instantly improved. No doubt 


Captain JERVIS said, that reports were | the building of barracks at great altitude 
made yearly by medical officers as to the} was beneficial for Europeans, but even in 


healthiness or unhealthiness of the different 
places inhabited by troops in our Colonies, 
and he thought that it was very desirable 


that a summary of those reports skould be | 


presented to the House. In the United 
States he was very much struck with the 
benefit derived from the report of the se- 
nior medical officer annually presented to 
Congress. He did not want lengthy books, 
but a short, clear, exact summary in re- 
ference to healthy and unhealthy barracks, 
so as to give assistance in applying a re- 
medy to the great evils which existed. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
would go through the question which had 
been raised in reference to the barracks, 
and he might premise that he was not then 
asking for any vote for Aldershot with the 
exception of a small contribution to the 
railway station. In reply to the hon, Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby) he 
was unable, from any information before 
him, to say what would be the future 
cost of Aldershot; but this he knew, 
that they were good and comfortable, and 
he believed the cheapest barracks that 
had ever been raised. With regard to the 
new barracks at Gosport, he admitted that 
the Estimate as it stood was likely to 
create confusion; that arose from the fact, 
that if a sum voted was not all expended in 
the financial year, it was repaid into the 
Exchequer and a re-vote taken. This ex- 

‘plained the fact that £177,000 had been 
already voted for these barracks; but if 
hon. Members examined the Estimate they 
would find the original Estimate was 
£95,000, the amount expended was 
£87,000. The amount to be voted this 
year was £4,804, and in the column 
amount hereafter to be voted was a blank. 
The sum now to be voted would complete 
the barracks, so they would be finished for 
£3,000 under the original Estimate. With 
regard to the case of Trinidad it was by 
no means new to him, and since his acces- 
sion to office inquiries had been directed to 
be made whether it would not be wise at once 
to give up the old barracks, sell the materi- 
als and the site, and remove to a better situa- 
tion. The barrack itself was magnificent 
and spacious, but when the sickness broke 
out a certain number of the men were en- 
camped elsewhere. As a proof of the 
value of space and air, it might be men- 
tioned that when the barrack was thinned 





the better climates the worse consequences 
ensued from the neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions. A few years ago at Newcastle, 
when the altitude was very great, a na- 
tural hole or large pit close to the bar- 
racks was used for depositing filth, and 
yellow fever broke out in the neighbour- 
hood. He heartily concurred in the sug- 
gestion that we ought every year to have 
an accurate summary of the health of the 
troops in their different stations; and when 
he was on the Royal Commission he urged 
strongly on the medical department of the 
army the propriety of establishing a statisti- 
eal branch. Unlessintelligible reports on this 
subject were regularly furnished, neither the 
military authorities, nor the public would 
have any proper security as to the health 
of the troops. The objection had been 
raise! that this would suppy information 
relative to the strength of our force, which 
it would be more prudent to withhold. But 
anybody who opened the army list could 
see what was the amount of our force, 
and how it was distributed, and the in- 
formation could be given without publishing 
the amount of the force. But as regards 
the health of the army, publicity was the 
true policy. It would stimulate the com- 
maniling officers, who were responsible for 
the health of their men, to do their duty; 
while it would also act as a spur upon the 
Secretary of State if he were liable to have 
questions put to him as to why it was thatin 
certain barracks the morality was 10 or 11 
per cent. when it ought to be only two or 
three. Since he came into office he was 
happy to say he had been successful in ob- 
taining the sanction of the Commander-in- 
Chief to his proposal to establish a statistical 
branch to the medical department, and to 
the employment of Dr. Balfour, who had 
devoted his attention to medical statistics, 
as the head of that branch. From that 
eminent physician he hoped they would get 
useful and intelligible reports, which would 
enable the Government toact and the pub- 
lic to judge correctly in this important 
matter. 

CotoyeL LINDSAY said, he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the position in which officers of high 
rank found themselves from not being able 
to order such alterations as were absolutely 
necessary when emergencies arose. When 
such officers, for the good of the service 
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had ordered such works to be exec:.ted,| the Commander-in-Chief approved of, was 
they were told that they had acted without | saddled with three Chancery suits, and 
authority and must pay the expense thus | therefore could not be taken. Two or three 
incurred from their own pocket. In the | others were now under consideration. A 
case of any other profession, when its mem-| gymnasium at Aldershot would soon be 
bers were wronged, they had recourse to| completed, and he hoped they would be 
the pnblic press for redress; but the army | established at other stations. The Com- 
never had adopted, and he trusted never | mander-in-Chief, at his request, had direct- 
would adopt, that mode of seeking a remedy | ed an officer to proceed to Paris to inspect 
for grievances. He wished to know whether | the system adopted at the Gymnasium 
there was any truth in the reports as to the | there, and also to report on the new bayonet 
proposed new barracks in London being | and sword exercise. 

given up. He had heard that there was| Mr. GRIFFITH said, he wished to draw 
some difficulty about the site. The Port-| the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
man Street barracks were wretchedly inad- | to the evils arising from the internal and 
equate. There could be no better sanitary | nocturnal arrangement of the barracks. 
measures than to provide suitable means of; Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT stated that 
recreation for the troops. Fives courts, | at the Wellington Barracks two or three 
ericket-grounds, gymnasia and other facili- | methods of avoiding the evils arising from 
ties for bodily exercise should be generally | urine tubs were at present being tried, and 
provided in barracks. By making the men | he hoped that this nuisance would before 
comfortable, healthy, and happy after they | long be got rid off. 

had entered the service we should be doing| Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could not 
our best to attract fresh recruits to the | but attribute a great portion of the expen- 
army and prevent desertion. He was there | diture under this Vote to the fact that per- 
fore glad to find that a Vote was to be| sons were employed to select sites for bar- 
taken this year for those purposes, though | racks who were entirely unfit for that duty. 
he could not see why it should be spread}. CotoneLn LINDSAY said, it was diffi- 
over two years. cult to deal with the subject.’ 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said,| Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he wished 
he wisbed to warn the Secretary for War|to know what was now thought of the 
that it would not do to offer facilities to | situation of Nettley and its adaptation for 
general officers on foreign stations for in-| the purposes of a hospital, and what was 
curring expense on works without making | to be done with it for the future? He 
a reference home. wished also to know what had been done 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, | for the improvement of barracks through- 
nothing could be more unjust than to| out the country, the condition of which ap- 
charge the House with want of liberality in | peared before a Committee of which he was 
regard to barracks and hospitals. Money | a member some years ago, to be such as to 
enough was voted, but it was badly spent. | be attended with serious consequences to 
He would wish to have some explanation | the soldier. 
of the manner in which Government Esti-| Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, his 
mates were usually prepared. The Gos-| opinion of Nettley had always been that 
port barracks, for instance, were estimated | the situation was unfavourable to the pur- 
at £95,000, but a Vote was taken in re-| pose of a hospital, and that the erection to 
spect of them for something like £177,000. | be raised on it would be expensive. He 
The estimated cost of the barracks at| raised the question of the salubrity of the 
Aldershot had been placed at £400,000 | site a second time, and scientific men were 
last year ; it was now stated at £574,000. | called in, but they were unanimously 
These were very loose Estimates, and he | against him, and he felt himself bound 
should therefore like to know who was re-| thereby. The hospital was now in an ad- 
sponsible for them. vanced state, and he hoped he should find 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he| by experience that his opinion was wrong. 
could not then account for the discrepancies, | With regard to the barracks generally, he 
but he would make inquiries on the sub- | might state that a thorough inspection had 
ject. With regard to the barracks for the | taken place, and all requests with regard 
Guards, the delay was owing to the diffi- | to ventilation had been complied with as 
culty in obtaining a site ; he had directed | soon as made. There was much want still, 
the Quartermaster-General to make a re- | however, of farther accommodation. 
port as to those proposed. One site, which | Coronet LINDSAY said, he would give 
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the War Department the credit of having | there was an increase of £7,800 upon an 
very faithfully discharged the duty which | expenditure of £849,000. The principal 
they undertook some years ago of spending increase had been in the Post Office De- 
£40,000 a year in the improvement of | partment, amounting to £25,000, which 
barracks. That sum appeared this year in| was chiefly owing to the increase of busi- 
the Votes, and, according to a note ap- | ness and a slight addition to the wages of 
pended, it appeared that it was to be cx-| the letter-carriers. There was £9,000 for 
pended in improvements for the accommo- | official postages, arising from an accidental 


dation of married soldiers—a very necessary increase of business. 


and desirable object. 


Vote agreed to, as also were the follow- 


ing Votes: 
(5.) £1,825, Educational and Scientific 
Branches. 


_(6.) £13,370, Rewards for Military Ser- 


vice. 
(7.) £41,067, Pay of General Officers. 
(8.) £265,702, Pay of Reduced and Re- 
tired Officers. 
(9.) £95,916, Pensions to Widows. 
(10.) £24,433, Pensions for Wounds. 
(11.) £17,734, Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals. 
(12.) £595,380, Out Pensioners, Chel- 
sea Hospital. 


(13.) £73,903, Superannuations. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


(14.) £657,155 Customs Department. 
Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 





Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he considered 
that the giving of these amounts in the 
Estimates was one of the most important 
reforms of modern times. Formerly these 
charges were deducted from the amount 
raised, and thus they were kept entirely 
out of the sight of the House. He thought 
that the civil service estimates ought not 
to be proceeded with, because they were 
only just in the hands of Members. He 
had had no time at all to consider them. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
he found two Estimates both professing to 
give the amount of the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Post-office department for 
the financial year ending March, 1859. 
The one was dated in March, and the other 
in June. The former gave a relative de- 
crease in the amount of the salaries in the 
Post Office of £103,000 as compared with 
the amount of the previous year; while 


wished to know how it was that the Esti-| the latter gave an increase of £25,000. 


mates, as issued in March this year, showed | 


a decrease on thewhole amount £4,700,000 
in comparison with those of last year of 
about £100,000, and the Estimates issued 
in June showed an increase of £16,000? 
He also wished to know whether, notwith- 
standing the change made in the theory of 
these departments, according to which the 
whole produce of the revenue departments 
was to go into the Exchequer, the salaries 
and expenses were not in fact paid by the 
departments themselves before the money 
came into the Exchequer? It was taking 
a great responsibility upon themselves to 
pay so large a sum of money without the 





vote of the House of Commons. 

Mr. LAING stated that the object of | 
the change referred to was to bring this | 
money more within the control of the, 
House. No doubt the salaries were paid | 
as the year proceeded, but then the House | 
could check the repetition of anything it | 
disapproved of in a future year. As to 


difference of amount exhibited in the Esti- 


matea, he could only say that the Estimates | 


Mr. LAING said, he could only repeat 
that the estimates now before the House 
were the final estimates furnished by the 
Post Office, and adopted by his predecessor. 
All the items were given in great detail, so 
as to afford every information which any 
hon. Gentleman could require. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that certain officers 
belonging to the Customs in the Clyde 
ports were paid at a lower rate than the 
same class in Dublin, Bristol, and other 
places. 

Mr. LAING assured his hon. and learned 
Friend that he would cause the matter to 
which he had referred to be properly in- 
quired into. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing :— 

(15.) £1,049,864 Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

(16.) £1,551,213 Post Office. 

(17.) £356,221 Superannuations. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he muat pro- 
test against these enormous Votes being 


of March and June were both produced by | hurried through Committee in order that 
the late Government. It would be seen | the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 





that the increase was accounted for under | make his financial statement on Monday. 
each head. Under the head of Customs | He ventured to say that no Member of the 
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House had had time to examine any «ie of 
these Votes, which were not delivered till 
Wednesday last. His time had been 
wholly occupied in examining the thou- 
sands of items in the Army and Navy Es- 
timates. He would move that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would not persevere in 
that Motion. These Estimates were ready 
for delivery on Saturday last. No new 
sums were asked for any considerable 
works. These were merely commonplace 
Estimates, and, as the Session was so far 
advanced, and hon. Members had had suf- 
ficient opportunity of ascertaining the cha- 
racter of the Estimates, he thought they 
ought to be passed without delay. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, these Esti- 
mates, during the administration of the 
late Duke of Wellington, amounted to no 
more than £2,000,000. They had since 
gone on increasing year after year till 
they were now between £6,000,000 and 
£7,000,000. He required time to ex- 
amine them, and should persist in his Mo- 
tion. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ap- 
pealed to them not to make long speeches 
on the Army and Navy Estimates, and he 
had thereby led many hon. Members to 
believe that the Civil Service Estimates 
would not be taken. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, that 
several hon. Members he knew had left 
the House believing that these Estimates 
would not be taken, in consequence of the 
declaration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that if the Naval and Military 
Kstimates were passed, he would make his 
financial statement on Monday. He in- 
tended to call attention to some of the 
Civil Service Estimates, but he was not 
prepared to do so, as he had only learnt 
within the last quarter of an hour that 
they were to be proposed. 

Mr. POLLARD URQUHART said, he 
thought that the period of the Session pre- 
cluded anything like a careful examination 
of these Estimates this year. Perhaps the 
better way would be to let them pass, and 
defer examination until similar Estimates 
were proposed next year. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, there 
was no disposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment to press anything contrary to 
agreement. The Miscellaneous Estimates 
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contained a great number of items, some 
of which no doubt the hon. Member for 
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Service Estimates, 


Lambeth would wish to examine in detail, 
but there were many without variation 
from former Votes, and surely they might 
make some progress, postponing those 
which his hon. Friend wished to examine 
with minuteness and care, and taking those 
only upon which no difference of opinion 
was likely to arise. Monday would be oe- 
cupied by his right hon, Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and if they could 
make some progress it would be very 
desirable. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was not 
voting money, it was throwing it away, if 
the House were to be forced to go on; 
and what he could do he should do to pre- 
vent it. The first Vote, that for the royal 
palaces, was most important and contained 
some very extravagant items, which he in- 
tended to oppose. 

Mr. MACKIE said, he should be very 
sorry if the Government insisted on pro- 
ceeding. 

Viscount PALMERSTON suggested 
that they should read over the Votes, and 
withdraw those to which there was objec- 
tion, or upon which hon. Members might 
wish to make detailed observations. 

Mr. WILSON said, these * Estimates 
were usually commenced on the first meet- 
ing of the House after Easter. It was 
now the 16th of July. If they did not go 
on they would find three weeks hence that, 
instead of having got through the seven 
books, they would only have got through 
three, and the other four would have to be 
hurried over at morning sittings, and when 
many hon. Members had left town. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON observed that 
he was satisfied with the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, and he would appeal to the 
hon. Member for Lambeth to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not quite 
understand the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Wilson), that they were to hurry on now, 
lest they should have to hurry on three 
weeks hence, because he thought the ob- 
jection was to the Estimates being hurried 
through the House at all. He was, how- 
ever, content to accept the noble Lord’s 
first proposition, to pass over Votes to 
which there were objections, taking only 
those of an ordinary nature which did not 
show an increase. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
know what the Votes were, nor did the 
noble Lord himself. The Votes were the 
Votes prepared by the late Government, 
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and it was a farce to pass them in this way. 
He was in the habit of comparing each 
Vote with the same of several preceding 
years, and it was only by these means that 
he could arrive at a conclusion whether 
they were reasonable or extravagant. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that he 
did not pretend to say that he had looked 
over the Estimates, but his right hon. 
Friend and his hon. Friends on the Trea- 
sury bench were quite prepared to give 
every explanation. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Lambeth presented to the Go- 
vernment a rather awful prospect. If he 
were to be allowed the time necessary for 
him to get through seven or eight volumes 
of these Votes, and compare the items with 
the corresponding items for six or seven 
years past, they would not be finished until 
the middle of September. His hon. Friend 
had better have some confidence in the 
Votes proposed. Since they were the 
Votes of two Governments he might think 
there was some probability, at all events, 
of their being correct. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that he had just glanced over the items. 
He thought some of them very objection- 
able, and that there was ample ground for 
requiring time. For.instance in the Vote 
for Royal Palaces there was an increase 
this year of £3,000, one of £15,700 for 
Marlborough House, and in Royal Parks of 
£24,000. The fifth item was the vexata 
questio of the Houses of Parliament. Now 
that the Naval and Military Estimates had 
been taken the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might proceed with the financial 
statement. 

Mr. FITZROY said, the increase of 
£15,000 in the Vote for Royal Palaces 
was necessary to prepave Marlborough 
House as a fitting residence for the Prince 
of Wales. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report these Resolutions 
to the House.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 61: Majority 42. 

(18.) £41,988, Royal Palaces. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS: I beg leave to 
move that this House do now adjourn. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
wished his hon. Friend would net persevere 
in his Motion. He had no objection to 
postpone this Vote if desired, but the only 
increase in it was accounted for by the 
necessity of placing Marlborough House in 
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a suitable condition to receive his Royal | 
Highness the Prince of Wales, to the 
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expenditure for which purpose he felt 
assured his hon. Friend would not be dis- 
posed to object. 

Mr. BUTLER said, he also would ex- 
press a hope that the hon. Gentleman 
would not test the feeling of the Committee 
further. He had followed his hon. Friend 
into the lobby because he was left in the 
lurch, and because the Committee had 
certainly not had time to examine the Esti- 
mates ; but he trusted, after having tested 
the feeling of the Committee, that the hon. 
Gentleman would now allow them to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
know what his hon. Friend meant by ob- 
serving that he had been left in the lurch. 
He had taken the course which he adopted 
simply with the view to discharge his duty 
to his constituents, whose pockets he had 
been sent to that House to protect. 

Mr. BUTLER said, he had a full appre- 
ciation of the exertions of the hon. Gentle- 
man, but then it was quite true that he had 
been left in the lurch, inasmuch as he had 
been supported by only nineteen Members 
in the division which had just taken place. 

Mr. BALL said, he trusted the House, 
taking into consideration the present pe- 
riod of the Session, would not fritter any 
further time away, but would proceed with 
the Estimates. 

Vote agreed to, as were also :— 

(19.) £82,740, Public Buildings, and 

(20.) £18,000, Furniture for Public De- 
partments. 

(21.) £58,525, New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask for some explanation in re- 
gard to this Vote, inasmuch as the Com- 
mittee were told on the last occasion of a 
Vote being taken for the new Houses of 
Parliament that that would be the last 
occasion on which it would be applied for. 
Was there still to be an annual demand 
under this head ? ; 

Mr. FITZROY said, it would be seen 
on looking through the accounts that no 
new works whatever had been undertaken, 
or were contemplated, in connection with 
the Houses of Parliament. The two items 
of £4,000 for the completion of the western 
front of the clock tower, and £2,500 for 
expenses in connection with hanging the 
bells and fixing the clock, had been 
omitted from the accounts of last year, in 
which they ought to have been set down, 
as was stated by the Member for North 
Leicestershire at that time. He pledged 
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himself that so far as he was concerned no 
new works were authorized without the 
sanction of Parliament; but there were 
certain necessary expenses for maintain- 
ing the edifice, which, though insignificant 
in themselves, presented a considerable 
amount in the aggregate. He had gone 
through these very carefully that morning, 
and he found that they disclosed no charge 
whatever of an improper or extravagant 
character. 

Mr. BALL asked if £6,500 was re- 

uired for the clock ? 

Mr. FITZROY said, that £4,000 of the 
Vote was for the tower. 

Mr. BALL said, that they had been 
watching the clock anxiously for months. 
Sometimes it went, and sometimes it was 
still; sometimes it struck, and sometimes 
it refused. He wished to know if this Vote 
would complete the works ? 

Mr. FITZROY said, the item of £4,000 
to which he had alluded had nothing to do 
with the reception of the clock, but was to 
cover the expense of completing the western 
front of the clock-tower, which had been 
left unfinished on the supposition that a 
wing corresponding to that at the other end 
would be erected, but the plan had now 
been abandoned. Hon. Gentlemen would 
see an item of £1,000 which was asked for 
on account of the clock, and, so far as he 
could ascertain, no further Vote would be 
requisite. Two hands were about to be 
substituted for those which were too heavy 
to go, but the cost of this alteration would 
be covered by the proceeds of the gunmetal 
of the discarded hands. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to call 
attention to the outrageous manner in 
which the ventilation of the building was 
conducted. Frequently when the House 
was very warm cold air was pumped in at 
the feet of the hon. Members, the effect 
of which was to drive the blood to their 
heads, and to produce those injurious effects 
which were so constantly complained of and 
which had often compelled him and others 
to leave the House. Then, recently, the 
most abominable odours had been pumped 
in through the holes and slits at their feet. 
The smell of the chloride of lime which 
was used was pleasant enough; but at 
other times the uncorrected atmosphere of 
the Thames was wafted through the floor, 
and then the effect was dreadful indeed. 
When they were paying £4,000 or £5,000 
annually for what was called ventilation, 
they had, he considered, a right to expect 
that matters would be conducted in a more 
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satisfactory manner. The fact was that the 
whole of the arrangements connected with 
the House were of the most incompetent and 
extravagant character. For instance, an 
enormous sum was wasted above their heads 
in foreing light through plate glass, where- 
as one-third of that light would be suffi- 
cient for the House if it were not placed 
outside the glass. This extravagant ar- 
rangement tended merely to gratify some 
one’s caprice. But from beginning to end 
the whole building was nothing but a piece 
of medieval folly. It carried them back 
400 or 500 years with no other end than 
to deprive them of all the advantages 
which science had since placed at their dis- 
posal. Instead of ample light there was 
obscure glass, in order to imitate a period 
when the manufacture of glass was in its 
infaney ; and although our manufacturers 
now produced the most beautiful erystal, 
the House was full of little trumpery pieces 
of glass a few inches square, inserted in 
lead casing, and dignified by the name of 
windows. What could have possessed the 
mind of any man, or any set of men, to 
insist that everything about the Houses of 
Parliament should accord witk the igno- 
rance of some hundreds of years ago, 
rather than with the advanced intelligence 
of to-day! And this was called the per- 
fection of art! Why, ornaments of the 
most trumpery kind stared you in the face 
atevery turn. Look at the absurd paint- 
ings within the House, which led many 
Members to attend very little to what was 
being done, while some could hardly rise 
to speak without having their thoughts 
distracted by the lions and the dragons, 
and the rest of it. This trumpery was re- 
peated from one end of the building to the 
other. If some man at Birmingham had 
contracted to erect the Palace, one could 
have understood his reasons for casting 
the porteullis and the Tudor rose by the 
dozen, and for sticking them together after- 
wards, in all parts of the buildings; but 
that men should carve stone after stone 
with a repetition of the same design, that 
they should scribble the history of Eng- 
land in writing which nobody could read, 
so that the very policemen on duty had to 
say, ‘‘ You must turn the other way, Sir, 
to look at that,’’ passed all comprehension. 
Yet this was called decoration! It was a 
disgrace to the country to have erected 
such a building at all, and the ornamenta- 
tion exhibited such an utter poverty of 
sentiment that if the matter had been left 
to a parcel of schoolboys they could not 
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have devised anything more contemptible. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not sanction any further outlay on the 
absurdities that were called medizval de- 
corations, but that if they were to have 
decorations these would be characterized 
by true art, and that the walls would be 
properly painted, not in an equivocal man- 
ner between oil and scene painting, but in 
a style that would be creditable to the 
taste of this country, and he might add 
of Europe. He hoped likewise that if 
there was to be artificial ventilation it would 
be properly carried out, and that the air 
supplied would be, at least at a proper 
tem perature. 

Sr HARRY VERNEY said, he was a 
member of the Committee originally ap- 
pointed to consider the question of a site 
for the Houses of Parliament, and that 
Carleton Terrace was the locality to which 
their attention was first directed. He 
added that, after the present site had been 
decided on, he had heard it said on high 
authority that one reason assigned for fix- 
ing it there was that of the facilities for 
escape which the river Thames would 
afford to Members in case such a necessity 
should ever arise. With regard to the 
mode of ventilation, he himself kept a 
pair of worsted stockings and gaiters for 
wear in the House, in order to protect his 
feet from the cold air. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) complained of the ventilation of 
the house. That gentleman was not a 
Member of the House before it was altered. 
He (Mr. Cayley) remembered when gentle- 
men complained of cold to their heads 
instead of their feet, and when the gas 
was under the House and not out of it. 
He thought one of the greatest improve- 
ments in the House was the putting the 
lights outside. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of the foul air of the House, but 
he would say with the venerable Mrs. 
Glasse, “first eatech your hare’? — you 
must first catch good air before you could 
use it for the House, and you might get 
good air if the atmosphere was not pol- 
luted by the Thames. Unless the hon. 
Gentleman would provide them with fresh 
air, he defied Mr. Gurney or any one else 
to procure for the House pure air out of 
an impure atmosphere. The ventilation 
of the House was as good as it could be 
with the materials Mr. Gurney had at his 
disposal. The hon. Gentleman and his 
constituents were great economists, and he 
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supposed next they would propose to pull 
down the Houses of Parliament and build 
them up again. 

Low FERMOY said, he remembered 
the different systems of lighting tried in 
the old Houses of Parliament. At one 
period it was lighted with gas, at another 
with lamps. He agreed in thinking that 
the present was a greatly improved method. 
The ventilation also, though it was still 
far from perfection, he believed to be much 
better than at a period when it was much 
more talked about. His object in rising, 
however, was to ask that some explanation 
might be given of an item of £7,500 for 
“indurating the stone of the Houses of 
Parliament,’’ which he noticed in the 
accounts. He remembered that many 
years ago great trouble had been taken in 
choosing the stone for the House; Sir 
C. Barry, and a Committee under his 
directions, had examined every kind of 
stone in the kingdom, and had selected 
that of which the building was composed 
as the most durable. It now, however, 
turned out that they had built the edifice 
of rotten stone, and they had to pay for 
patching it up. He wanted to know what 
means were to be taken for indurating the 
stone. Would this sum of £7,000 be 
required every year? If so, one way, and 
the best in his opinion, to prevent the 
stone from decay would be to use the 
cement which had been applied to some 
parts of the building. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he hoped that the 
charge of £7,000 for indurating the stone 
would not prove a permanent one. This 
unfortunately was no new subject. From 
some cause or other—either from the 
effects of the London atmosphere or from 
some inherent reason—the stone of which 
the Houses were built indicated a tendency 
to decay. That was particularly the case 
with parts of the building more exposed to 
the frost and wet than others. In more 
sheltered situations it did not show the 
same signs of decay. Various means had 
been tried to arrest that unfortunate ten- 
deney—one process, in particular, which 
had been invented by a Hungarian, who 
did not choose to inform the publie of what 
the substance used by him was composed. 
A gentleman named Ransome had also 
been permitted to apply a process, well- 
known, to several parts of the building, 
and his (Mr. Ransome’s) idea was that if 
that process were properly carried out it 
would answer the end in view. The stone 
of which the Houses of Parliament was 
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built had been affected either by the 
London atmosphere or some other cause, 
and was rapidly crumbling, especially where 
it was exposed first to the action of wet 
and then of frost. Different methods had 
been tried to stop it, and the process which 
promised best was one invented by a Hun- 
garian named Sczeroni. It might be 
satisfactory to the house to know that it 
was not intended to expend the sum voted. 
Experiments had been made, and the pro- 
cess invented by Mr. Ransome had been 
applied to several parts of the building. 
The opinion of those who had cxamined 
the stone after some time had elapsed, 
however, was not so favourable to his 
plan. It was thought likely to destroy all 
the chiselling of the stone work, and give 
the House the appearance of a painted 
building. Hon. Members might judge for 
themselves by looking over the Speaker’s 
Court, which had been subjected to the 
Hungarian’s process. It might be satis- 
factory to hon. Members, however, to 
know that it was not intended to expend 
the sum voted for the purpose without 
experiments. The matter remained in 
doubt when he (Mr. FitzRoy) acceded to 
the office he now held, and the question 
was put to the Treasury whether they 
would sanction a reference to some high 
scientific authority, with the view to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of the decay, 
and some effectual remedy against the 
evil. The result had been a reference to 
Mr. Faraday, who with that high sense of 
generosity and honour which always dis- 
tinguished him, said he could not think of 
acting professionally in the matter, or of 
accepting any remuneration, but that he 
would give the best opinion he could upon 
the subject. That gentleman spent some 
hours in examining the stone in different 
parts of the building, and as a result 
of his advice a portion of the building had 
been set apart under circumstances pre- 
cisely similar for a trial of the processes 
of the two gentlemen whose names he (Mr. 
FitzRoy) had mentioned. Time alone, 
however, could decide the question ; and 
it was under those circumstances that the 
Government had asked for the Vote to 
which the noble Lord (Lord Fermoy) had 
taken exception, on the assumption that 
the Hungarian process could be applied to 
the whole building. It was the most 
expensive. With reference to what had 
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been said by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), he had to 
say that he (Mr. FitzRoy) had nothing to 
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do with the building of the Houses of 
Parliament or their decoration. With 
regard to ventilation, that was a difficult 
subject, and he believed that the plan of 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney was the best. It 
was difficult to obtain an equal temperature 
in the House towards morning, which was, 
he believed, the time that hon. Members 
suffered most from the ventilation; for, 
perhaps, after a debate in a full house of 
400 Members, most of them streamed out, 
and that necessarily created a great change 
in the temperature. It was impossible 
that the most scientific ventilation could 
be complete, and he believed that Mr. G, 
Gurney did the best he could. 

Sir BROOK BRIDGES said, much had 
been said about fresh air. Would they 
allow him to suggest that the ventilation in 
the lobbies would be greatly improved if one 
or two of the windows were made to open, 

Sr ANDREW AGNEW begged to 
ask whether Sir G. Hayter’s picture of the 
Meeting of the House after the first Reform 
Bill had been purchased, and if there was 
an estimate for it. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he could not inform 
the hon. Gentleman. He had nothing to 
do with the pictures in the buiiding. 

Mr. TITE said, that the art decoration 
of the building was not in the hands of the 
architect, but of the Art Committee. He 
did not consider that the character given 
of the pictures by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Ayrton) was a just one. The artists had, 
he thought, succeeded very well in the 
frescoes ; and frescoes were more perma- 
nent and durable than oil paintings when 
exposed to the atmosphere of London. So 
far as he had observed, all artificial systems 
of ventilation were a failure. Whether 
you had to ventilate a large room or a 
House of Parliament, the best way was 
to open a window. There was, however, a 
difficulty in opening the windows in the 
neighbourhood of the Thames. To that a 
remedy was being applied. He might state 
incidentally that 100 tons of lime were now 
poured every day into the Thames, and he 
was assured that the influence of this supply 
would be found very beneficial upon the 
river. When Mr. Gurney was able to 
open the windows on the side next to the 
Thames, a great improvement in the venti- 
lation would be experienced. With the ex- 
ception of Portland stone, almost all the 
stone used for building in the metropolis 
was subject to decay. It would be a most 
lamentable thing, in his opinion, if cement 
were had recourse to for the purpose of re- 
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pairing the damage done to the surface of | remained for years untouched by decay ; 
the stone by the atmosphere. The subject and yct with that before their eyes, they 
could not be in better hands than Dr. Fara- | had taken an inferior stone for that build- 
day’s, and no doubt under his care the |ing. He believed all palliatives for arrest- 
best chemical protection would be adopted | ing the course of the decay would fail, and 
to prevent decay. He believed that Mr. | he hoped it would be laid down as a rule 
Ransome’s process was very moderate in| that no public building in the metropolis 
point of expense, and that it would answer should be built of anything but Portland 
the purpose. The stone used was mag- | stone. 
nesian limestone, while the atmosphere of' Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he be- 
London was impregnated with sulphur and | lieved that the most efficient way of ven- 
sulphuric acid, which was produced by the | tilating the House was that which they all 
use of coal, but he believed a remedy might | adopted in ventilating a bed-room—namely, 
be found, and the decay of the stone ar- | opening a window. 
rested, | Lorp FERMOY said, that with regard 
Mr. AYRTON said, that there was to preventing the decay of the stone, it 
quite sufficient space in the middle of the was of course a mere matter of experi- 
floor for the purposes of ventilation with- | ment. Ile suggested that there was no 
out bringing the cold air into the House | necessity to vote the whole of the £7,000 
under hon. Members’ feet. The present | until the experiments had been made. 
state of the Thames had been brought Mr. FITZROY said, that the sum which 
about by the Government and the House | he asked for was only sufficient to cover 
of Commons, and the inhabitants of the | that portion of the stone which immediately 
metropolis had had nothing to do with it. | required covering in case the experiment 
He did not object to the House being illu- | succeeded. Besides, every experiment must 
minated from the ceiling, but it was absurd | be made upon a sufficiently extended scale 








to use glass so opaque that the light could 
searcely penetrate through it. 

Mr. J. H. GURNEY observed, that | 
seeing a Vote of £4,000 for frescoes in the | 
Estimates, he wished to remark that many | 
of those in the upper lobby showed signs | 
of injury from the dampness of the walls. 
Some means ought to be adopted to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar injuries. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he had paid 
some attention to the subject of ventila- | 
tion, and the ventilation of that House | 
especially, and he found that great incon- 
venience arose from the want of a suf- 
ficient supply of air. In the House of 
Lords there were sixteen different doors 
upon the basement storey, while in the 
House of Commons there was but one door 
on the same storey. The result was that 
when it was heated a strong supply of ar- 
tificial cold air was forced in, which caused 
a great alternation of heat and cold in the 
temperature. The lobby was not venti- 
lated in the same manner as the House, 
and the air there was easily heated and 
became oppressive. In order to render the 
ventilation of the House perfect, a con- 
siderable further outlay was necessary. 
With regard to the material of the build- 
ing, there seemed some fatality about 
our modern public buildings—St. Paul’s, 
the towers of Westminster Abbey, and 
Somerset House, were built of the bright 
and cheerful Portland stone, and they had 
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to afford any test. 

Mr. PEASE said, he wished to refer to 
the difficulty of hearing that hon. Mem- 
bers experienced in the House. In some 
positions hon. Members were completely 
debarred from knowing what was going 
on. Some of them came hundreds of 
miles to attend the House. They could 
not all sit near the officials and those who 


, did not could hear nothing that they said. 


It was strange that those who designed 
that House should have ignored the ex- 
cellent buildings in America and upon the 
Continent for Legislative Assemblies. He 
wished to know whether the account with 
Sir Charles Barry was closed ? 

Mr. AtperMAN SALOMONS said, that 
as they were talking about the Houses of 
Parliament, he would beg leave to ask, to 
whom they were indebted for the funeral 
notes which every hour struck upon the 
ear of the House? He hoped that the First 
Commissioner of Works, or Mr. Denison, or 
Sir Charles Barry, or whoever it was that 
was responsible, would try to make some 
alteration in the tone of the bell. It was 
too bad that the Members of that House 
and the people should be condemned from 
hour to hour to hear that dreadful noise, a 
noise which they could only expect to hear 
when the great bell of St. Paul’s was tolled 
on the death of a member of the Royal 
Family. 

Mr. FITZROY said, the account with 
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Sir Charles Barry could not be closed as long | 


as the repairs and alterations were going 
on as he received a commission on them. 
Mr. Atperman SALOMONS observed, | 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PEASE said, he also should sup- 
port the adjournment, as he had been in- 
formed by an eminent engineer, that the 
expenditure on Alderney Harbour was not 


that the right hon, Gentleman had not justifiable. 


given an answer with regard to the clock | 
bell. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he believed the | 
bell was constructed with the greatest pos- | 
sible care by a gentleman who was sup- 
posed to understand the manufacture of 
bells better than any man in England. The 
combination of the metal was such as was 
calculated to produce the most harmonious 
tones. He was not a judge as to whether 
it had had that effect, but if the sound 
were an infliction, he was afraid they were 
likely to remain under it for a considerable 
time. 

Mr. HANKEY asked, whether there 
was any chance of the bell sounding more 
like ordinary bells. At present it inflicted 
great annoyance upon the public and the 
House. He wished to know who was re- 
sponsible ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought there was no hope that the bell 
would ever give forth any other sound, but 
he would suggest that a compromise should 
be made. It was said the other day that 
two faces of the clock would not go. Why 
should not an arrangement be made, that 
all the faces of the clock should tell the 
hour, and the horrible tolling should cease. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(22.) £19,130, Probate Court and Dis- 
trict Registries. 

(23.) £5,390, Embassy Houses, &e., 
Abroad. 

(24.) £5,500, New Consular Offices, &c., 
at Constantinople. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £174,000, be 
granted to Ier Majesty, towards defraying the 
Expense of constructing certain Harbours of Re- 
fuge, to the 31st day of March, 1860.” 

Mr. BAXTER suggested that the Vote 
should be postponed, as many hon. Gentle- 
men who had paid great attention to the sub- 
ject of harbours of refuge were not in their 
places. 

Mr. BLACKBURN remarked, that an 
additional reason for the postponement of 
the Vote was, that certain returns relative 
to the subject were not yet before the 
House. It certainly was an odd way of 
proceeding, to vote money and then to get 
an explanation of the purposes to which it 
was to be applied. 





Mr. Fitz Roy 


Mr. DODSON said, he should support 
the Vote. It was important that the works 
at Dovor should not be interrupted, be- 
cause, if they were stopped, all the money 
hitherto spent would be wasted. 

Mr. WARRE said, he must express a 
strong opinion that these harbours of re- 
fuge were among those objects of perma- 
nent utility and necessity which demanded 
the attention of every Government. He 
hoped they would soon be extended to the 
eastern coast. 

Mr. NICOL said, that by the construc- 
tion of the pier at Dovor, troops taken down 
by railway might be embarked on board 
ship without the intervention of any boats, 
So far as the works had gone, they had 
completely fulfilled the object in view, and 
he thought it of the utmost importance that 
they should be carried on rapidly and to 
completion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the request of the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
seemed to him to be a reasonable one; it 
was that the Vote should be postponed till 
they had further information. The ori- 
ginal estimate for the harbour of Alderney 
was £600,000, but last year they were 
told that an alteration was proposed in the 
plan, which would make it cost £1,300,000. 
The Committee did not know which plan 
had been decided on; and it was therefore 
only reasonable that there should be some 
delay until they had had information laid be- 
fore them on this important subject. At the 
same time he would observe, that there was 
the greatest difference of opinion among 
naval officers of the highest authority as 
to the value of these works, and he should, 
therefore, have great pleasure in support- 
ing the proposition of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. LAING said, he should be able to 
show the Committee that the Vote did not 
involve any of those large questions which 
would necessitate the notice required by his 
hon. Friend. The Votes which stood on 
the Estimates were not for new contracts, 
but were simply for the continuation of 
works that had already been largely car- 
ried out, and were in some instances nearly 
completed. The first was for the formation 
of a large jetty, stretching in the sea at 
Dovor, at an estimated cost of £650,000, 
and on which already a sum of £400,000 
had been spent. That jetty, he should re- 
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mark, formed no part of the large scheme 
for the great harbour of refuge that was 
estimated at £2,500,000. The great ob- 


ject of the present scheme was to have a 


station alongside of which large men-of- 
war could take in their stores and coals, 
and embark troops. The Admiralty con- 
sidered that to be a work of the greatest 
importance. The works themselves were 
being rapidly completed, and the Vote now 
asked was only £34,000. The works at 
Alderney had been under the consideration 
of two successive Boards of Admiralty. 
The plan approved by the present Secre- 
tary for India (Sir Charles Wood), when 
he was at the Admiralty, involved an ex- 
penditure of £1,300,000, and the modi- 
fications of that system sanctioned by the 
late Board of Admiralty would have in- 
creased that expenditure by some £30,000 
or £40,000. The expenditure would sub- 
stantially be about £1,300,000. Upwards 
of £700,000 had been already expended 
upon these works, which could not be sus- 
pended without great inconvenience. The 
total Estimate for the habour at Portland 
was £932,000, of which £813,000 had 
been expended, so that the Vote now ask- 
ed for was merely a Vote for the comple- 
tion of the works. That being the case, 
he hoped the explanation would be satis- 
factory to the Committee, and that there 
would be no further opposition to the Vote. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES observed, that 
the suggestion that the Government should 
postpone this Vote until the papers refer- 
red to in the Estimate were laid upon the 
table was so reasonable that he could not 
imagine on what ground they refused to 
accede to the request. 

Mr. BAXTER said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury had merely repeated an old 
story, which they had often heard before. 
He had a most distinct recollection of 
hearing the late Secretary to the Treasury 
state to the House last year that the Go- 
vernment had not bound themselves to this 
enormous expenditure of £1,300,000, and 
that they would not make the contracts for 


‘ Alderney without a statement to the House. 


The original Estimate for the works at 
Alderney was £600,000 ; £800,000 had 
already been expended, and they were now 
informed that they were committed to the 
expenditure of £1,300,000. They had 
been told on a former oceasion by a gal- 
lant Officer, after £700,000 had been spent 
upon Alderney, that there was only room 
in the harbour for seven or cight ships. 
He believed that the works at Alderney 
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had proved a complete failure, and in order 
to bring the matter to an issue, he would 
move the reduction of the Vote by £75,000, 
the amount required for the harbour in that 
island. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“* That the item of £75,000 for Works at 
Alderney be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) had 
complained that the statement of the Se. 
eretary to the Treasury in defence of this 
Vote was merely a repetition of statements 
which had been previously made on the 
same subject ; but that was an evil which 
could not be remedied. The hon. Gentle- 
man might as reasonably complain that the 
saine demonstration was given to a mathe- 
matical problem. The Government could 
only urge the best reasons for the construc- 
tion of these harbours, which were not 
harbours of refuge, but military harbours, 
and it was impossible to invent new reasons 
without going beyond the verge of truth. 
He thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Baxter) 
had taken the right course to bring this 
question toan issue. The hon. Gentleman 
did not want explanation, for it had been 
given already, but he objected to the ex- 
penditure altogether, and the proper course 
was therefore to take the sense of the 
Committee upon the question. He (Vis- 
count Palmerston) could only say that the 
construction of these harbours had been 
undertaken after most deliberate considera- 
tion, with the approval of the highest mili- 
tary and naval authorities, and after re- 
peated discussions in that House. Large 
sums of money had already been spent 
upon the works, which were still incom- 
plete, and if they were now suspended all 
the expenditure hitherto incurred would be 
entirely thrown away, and the country 
would be deprived of those military and 
naval advantages, most essential to the 
national defences, which these harbours 
were calculated to afford. With regard to 
Alderney, there could not be a more im- 
portant position for the defence of this 
country. It might be invidious to go into 
that question now, but it was enough to 
remind hon. Gentlemen were Cherbourg 
was, and where Portland was. Alderney 
was one of the watch-towers of the coun- 
try, and he thought it would be most pre- 
judicial to the national security if these 
harbours were not completed as specdily 
as possible. It had been complained that 
the harbour at Alderney was not large 
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enough, and with the view of correcting 
that defect his hon. Friend proposed to re- 
fuse any further grant for the works. If, 
however, the harbour at Alderney was not 
sufficiently large, it appeared to him that 
the better course would be to increase the 
Vote. He thought the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir John Pakington) would admit 
the importance of the harbour at Alderney, 
but it was, of course, for the Committee 
to determine whether these important 
works should proceed, or whether, after so 
much: expense had been incurred for a 
number of years, upon the advice of men 
whose opinions deserved consideration, they 
would by stopping the works render useless 
everything that had been done, and deprive 
the country of the means of defence which 
these harbours were calculated to afford. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that upon in- 
vestigation the late Board of Admiralty 
thought it advisable to propose a slight ad- 
dition to the works at Alderney, and he 
must remind the Committee that a harbour 
which was not efficient was really of no 
value. This country must exhibit a strik- 
ing spectacle to foreign nations. For ten 
years sums have been regularly voted for 
these harbours, and it had been established 
that they were works of necessity ; yet 
every year Gentlemen were found doing all 
in their power to prevent them being made 
efficient. It seemed as if they delighted 
in undoing in one year what they had done 
in another. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, the objection 
was not to the Vote but that the Com- 
mittee were called upon to vote the money 
without sufficient explanation. 

Mr. HENLEY said, they had every 
year the reports of the engineers on these 
works, so that they were able to form an 
opinion as to what was going on. These 
reports had not been presented this year, 
and he did not understand why they should 
be asked to agree to this Vote till they had 
an opportunity of perusing them. The 
Secretary to the Treasury said there had 
been a modification of the Alderney Vote, 
but he should like to see the engineer’s 
report on that modification. Why should 
the Vote not be postponed till the en- 
gineer’s reports were in the hands of the 
Members ? 

Viscount DUNCAN hoped the Vote 
would be postponed. He was anxious, for 
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one, to see the report of Alderney, as he 

had been informed that a report had been 

sent to the Government to the effect that 

if the original plan were carricd out the 
Viscount Palmerston 
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works would be so large that we should he 
unable to find troops to occupy them. If 
the Government would not assent to post- 
pone the Vote, he would be under the 
necessity of voting against it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he held 
in his hand the paper containing the ex- 
planatory statements that ought to have 
accompanied the Estimate. It was printed, 
but had not been delivered. If the House 
should wish to see that paper before agree- 
ing to the Vote, there could be no objection 
to postponing the latter. 

Amendment and Motion by leave with- 
drawn. 

(25.) £80,000, Holyhead Harbour. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury to the sum of 
£445,000, which was put down as the 
cost of a breakwater and piers for the ac- 
commodation of the packets. He would 
find that it was contemplated to expend a 
sum of £20,000 for a temporary pier for 
the accommodation of the Irish packets be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin ; but the prin- 
cipal sum, namely, £430,000, was fora 
breakwater and a permanent pier, running 
into deep water, and capable of receiving 
vessels of large size. If, however, the 
point of departure for the Transatlantic 
steamers, as seemed to be now contem- 
plated, was to be from a port on the western 
coast of Ireland it would be unnecessary to 
construct the large permanent pier at Holy- 
head, and in that case the sum of £20,000, 
with, perhaps, some extension, would be all 
that it was necessary to expend for packet 
accommodation at that port. He was 
anxious to direct the attention of the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to this matter, as it 
involved a very large expenditure which it 
was important, if possible, to diminish. 

Mr. LAING said, he had seen the Re- 
port relative to this expenditure, and his 
most serious attention would be directed to 
it. He warned the House not to sanction 
the commencement of any work unless they 
were convinced it ought to be undertaken. 

Mr. GLYN said, that although there 
had been an increased estimate for the 
harbour at Holyhead, the increased accom- 
modation for the public was more than com- 
mensurate with the increased expenditure. 
He only wished that all the public works 
had been executed so well as those at 
Holyhead. 

Vote agreed to. 

(26.) £20,403. Port-Patrick Harbour. 

Mr. DUNLOP observed that this sum 
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would not make the harbour a fit harbour | 
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(28.) £68,959, Officers, Houses of Par- 


of refuge, and the money would be flung | liament. 


away. He thought the Vote should at 
least be postponed to enable hon. Members 
to read the papers on the subject, which 
showed that a better harbour would be 
found at Lock Ryan at a distance of only 
two miles. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he must 
remind the Committee that the money for 
arailway had been subscribed in the dis- 
trict, on the faith that Government would 
put this harbour into working order. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he would move 
that the Chairman report progress, as he 
was anxious that the Government should 
not begin new works, of which they could 
not see the end. If these expenses were 
once begun, they might depend that ad- 
ditional sums would be asked for next year. 
Besides it was well known that Portpatrick 
would never make a safe harbour. 

Mr. LAING said, he must admit that 
the faith of the Government was pledged 
to this Vote, as there was a bargain between 
the Government and the railway; that if 
the railway were made Government would 
expend £20,000 for the improvement of 
the harbour. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could confirm the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Laing). The bargain was 





made by the Government preceding the | 
last. He thought the public faith was | 
pledged to the Vote, as the railway com- | 
pany had already gone to considerable | 
expense. 

Mr. BAXTER said, under those eir- | 
cumstances he would not press his Motion | 
to report progress, | 

Vote agreed to. 

(27.) £70,421, Public Works (Ireland). | 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
call attention to the item of £10,000 for . 
Dublin Castle and the Phoenix Park build- | 
ings, and to express a hope that the Go- 
vernment would seriously consider whether | 
Ireland could not be better and more | 
economically governed by being treated as | 
apart of the Imperial dominions, and by | 
the withdrawal of the viceregal establish- 
ments. 

Lorp FERMOY observed, that he did 
not agree with the hon. Member, as he 
thought it was desirable that the office of 
Lord Lieutenant ought to be kept up on 
the principle that he was opposed to the 
principle of centralisation. 

_ Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 





(29.) £34,600, Treasury. 

(30.) £17,911, Secretary of State, 
Home Department. 

(31.) £42,800, Secretary of State, Fo- 
reign Department. 

(32.) £21,178, Secretary of State, Co- 
lonial Department. 

(33). £10,593, Privy Council Office. 

(34.) £33,942, Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade. 

(35.) £1,720, Lord Privy Seal. 
j (36.) £3,855, Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

(37.) £13,762, Paymaster General. 

(38.) £4,898, Comptroller General of 
Exchequer. 

(39.) £19,746, Office of Works, &e. 

(40.) £13,514, Office of Woods, &c. 

(41.) £9,498, Public Records, &c. 

(42.) £223,369, Poor Law. 

(43.) £25,052, Mint. 

(44.) £13,925, Inspectors of Facto- 
ries, &e. 

(45.) £3,179, Queen’s Remembrancer 
(Scotland). 

(46.) £4,431, Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

(47.) £15,904, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

(48.) £5,204, Paymaster of Civil Ser- 
vices (Ireland). 

(49.) £1,709, Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland. 

(50.) £16,105, Board of Public Works 
(Ireland). 

(51.) £22,466, Auditing of Public Ac- 
counts. 

(52.) £12,621, Copyhold, Inclosure and 
Tithe Commission. 

(53.) £8,680, Inclosure and Drainage 
Acts. 

(54.) £26,300, General Register Office. 

(55.) £2,296, General Register Office, 
Dublin. 

(56.) £3,302, Registrar General Edin- 
burgh. 

(57.) £10,652, National Debt Office. 

(58.) £1,300, Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. 

(59.) £670, West India Islands Relicf 
Commissioners. 

(60.) £2,642, Commissioners in Lunacy. 

(61.) £723, County Roads, South 
Wales. 

(62.) £1,128, Registrars of Friendly 
Societies. 

(63.) £22,000, Seeret Services. 

(64.) £237,111, Stationery, Printing &e, 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, that a reduction 'at least more cheaply printed under new 
had been effected under this head in pur- | regulations than at present. 
suance of the recommendations of the Com-. Mr. DUNLOP said, the fact was that 
mittee that sat on this subject. Hewished cheapness was never attained until the 
to know whether the attention of the right | monopoly was thrown open in Scotland. 


hon. Gentleman had been called to the fact | 
that the patent of the Queen’s Printer ex- | 
pired at the end of this year, and to ask | 
whether the Government would be pre- | 
pared to state the course they proposed to | 


: Vote agreed to, as also were the follow- 
ing :— 
(65.) £76,750, Postage of Letters. 
(66.) £31,545, Law Charges. 
(67.) £150,000, Prosecutions. 





take with reference to that state of things | Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
before the prorogation ? |if there was any hope of getting the ac- 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, his atten- | counts of counties paid up closer than they 
tion had been called to it in connection with | were at present, for they had now fallen 
the other question relating to the printing | three half-years in arrear. 
of the Bible and Prayer-book, together, Mr. LAING said, he understood that in 
with Acts of Parliament and Proclama- | some cases payment had been delayed in 
tions. It was probable that as regarded | consequence of a Commission now sitting 
the printing of Acts of Parliament and the | on the subject. It would make its report, 
like, it would serve the ends of economy to | however, in a few days, and he would then 
make another arrangement than now ex- | take care that the matter should be looked 
isted with the Queen’s Printer. Inasmuch | into. 
as an authorized publication of the statutes | Mr. WILSON said, that some years ago 
was made legal evidence it was necessary | abuses did exist on the subject, but inquiry 
that a certain copy of them should be had taken place, and although it had not 
printed in an authentic shape, and pro-| been found necessary to introduce a new 
vided security were taken for that purpose | system, the accounts were now subjected 
the privilege of the Queen’s Printer in to examination, and the charges were 
printing the statutes need not be continued regulated under the authority of the Se- 


in the present form. Before the close of cretary of State for the Home Department. 


the Session he would endeavour to state to | 
the House the course which the Govern. | 
ment proposed to adopt. 

Mr. IADFIELD said, he would appeal | 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether the | 
same argument did not hold good as to the | 
Bible. Why should it be thought that | 
monopoly in it contributed to cheapness? | 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS explained that | 
he had stated on a former night that 
the cheapness at which the Bible was 
printed was owing not to any monopoly 
that was enjoyed by the Queen’s Printer, 
but to the active competition which was 
carried on between the Queen’s Printer 
and the two Universities, the effect of 
which was that a Bible was sold for 8d. 
= a copy of the New Testament for 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he believed that 
the two objects of accuracy and cheapness, 
both of which were of equal importance in 
printing the Bible, had been attained by the 
active competition which existed between 
the Queen’s Printer and the Universities ; 
but the printing of Acts of Parliament and 
other public matters done by the Queen’s 
Printer rested upon a different foundation, 





and there was reason to believe that they 
could have Acts of Parliament if not better | 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the system had been the cause of con- 
siderable incovenience, but it had been 
modified, and he hoped that when the 
arrears were wiped out things would go on 
in a regular way. 

Vote agreed to. 

(68.) £164,275, Police (Counties and 
Boroughs) and Police in Scotland. 

Sin WILLIAM MILES suggested that 
the number of men should be stated. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it would 
appear in the report. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(69.) £1,500, Crown Office, Queen’s 
Bench. 

(70.) £4,300, Registrar of Admiralty 
and Admiralty Court (Dublin). 

(71.) £5,176, Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

(72.) £22,740. Court of Probate and 
Divoree and Matrimonial Causes. 

Mr. HADFIELD inquired whether eredit 
was given to the public as the lives of those 
who had compensation fell in. 

Mr. LAING explained that this Vote did 
not include any amount for compensation, 
but was for the current expenses only. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would give some assurance that 
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steps would be taken to clear off the great 
increase of causes in this Court. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that the 
subject had occupied the attention of the 
Government, and that a measure would in 
all probability be introduced on the subject 
this Session for the purpose of increasing 
the judicial strength of the Court. 

Vote agreed to. 


(73.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed,— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £126,150, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Salaries and Expenses of the County 
Courts, to the 31st day of March, 1860.” 


Viscount DUNCAN said, he should 
move that the Vote be diminished by 
£85,000, the amount alloted for building 
and providing court-houses, offices, station- 
ery, and printing. The ground upon which 
he did this was, that there was no provision 
for finding court-houses for the Sheriffs’ 
Courts of Scotland, and this he thought 
was unfair, when such advantages were 
afforded in England. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That the sum of £85,000, on account of the 
Expense of building and providing Court Houses, 
Offices, Stationery, Printing, &c., be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 


Mr. LAING said, the Vote in question 
was necessary under an Act of Parliament; 
and, as to the courts in Scotland, the Lord 
Advocate would take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that the subject 
had been under consideration for years, and 
that the Government should be prepared to 
act in the matter. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE sail, the bu- 
siness in the Sheriffs’ Courts was formerly 
conducted by pleadings, but, as the evi- 
dence was now given orally, larger accom- 
modation was required. The question as 
to the funds out of which that accommoda- 
tion should be provided was under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he thought the Go- 
vernment ought to give a distinct pledge 
that early next Session they would bring 
in a Bill to put Scotland exactly on the 
same footing as England in this respect. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he objected to 
the entire Vote. The expenses of the 
Civil Bills Courts in Ireland were paid 
either by the suitors or the counties. The 
construction of the buildings was paid for 
out of the county-rates. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question raised by the 
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noble Lord (Viscount Duncan) would be 
considered by Government, and an attempt 
made to bring about an equitable adjust- 
ment between the two countries, 

Viscount DUNCAN, said he was willing 
to withdraw his Motion if the Government 
would give an assurance that a Bill on the 
subject should be brought in. 

Mr. STEUART said, he hoped that 
when the question of building the Sheriffs’ 
Courts came before the House, some en- 
deavour would be made to decrease the 
judicial expenses in Scotland, which com- 
paratively were greater than in England. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE advised the 
noble Lord, after the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. HENLEY asked whether the fees 
payable in the County Courts were paid in 
money or in stamps, and suggested that 
the latter was the preferable mode. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER replied that he would obtain infor- 
mation, and give an answer to the question 
on a future day. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

The following Votes were agreed to: — 

(74.) £14,130, Police Courts, 

(75.) £90,610, Metropolitan Police. 

(76.) £2,500, Queen’s Prison. 

House resumed, 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next, 


POOR LAW BOARDS (PAYMENT OF 
DEBTS) BILL. 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE,—DEBATE 
RESUMED. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [14th July], “ That the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that if there 
was likely to be a discussion he would post- 
pone it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that in reply to 
some observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark (Mr. John Locke) 
on a previous night, he must deny that the 
creditors of the City of London Union had 
been parties to the postponement of 
the payment of their debts. Altogether 
there was due from the City of London 
Union to the creditors a sum of £13,366. 
The difference between that sum and 
£23,(00 or £24,000 arose from other cir- 
cumstances, but did not consist of debt. 
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OF this £13,366, £4,207 was due to the 
Treasurers, who had advanced that amount 
on its having been represented to them that 
the people would be turned out of doors if 
the money was not forthcoming. The 
whole of the debts due by the City of Lon- 
don was due for necessaries supplied to the 
Union at a time immediately antecedent to 
the litigation — which had been supplied 
by public tender in the usual manner and 
on the full assurance that they would be 
immediately paid for. There was no idea 
whatever of delay in the minds of the par- 
ties who supplied the articles, and yet they 
had not been paid. The opinion of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench had been over- 
ruled unanimously by the Court of Exche- 
quer in Error, and one of the Judges in 
his judgment had intimated that it was 
for that House to afford a remedy. The 
parties were now before the House in 
search of that remedy, and he trusted that 
from what he had stated, the case stood 
before the House in a different light from 
that in which it had been put by the hon. 
Member for Southwark. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to postpone 
the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he rose to 
reply to some observations made by the 
hon. Member for the City (Mr. Crawford). 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was entitled to explain anything which de- 
served explanation in what he had said, but 
having already spoken he could not reply. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE: Then I move the 
adjournment of the Iouse. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having spoken already in the debate has 
not the power of speaking again or making 
that Motion. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the effect 
of this Bill was twofold. In the first place, 
it substituted a declaration for the declara- 
tion which on the abolition of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was substituted for a 
sacramental test. It was intended for the 
protection of the Established Church, but 
how far it would accomplish the object 
might be seen by the declaration itself. 


Mr. Crawford 


{COMMONS} 
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By the existing declaration all municipal 
officers testified on the true faith of a 
Christian that they would never exercise 
any power or authority with which they 
were invested to injure or weaken the Pro- 
testant Church as by Jaw established, or to 
disturb the said Church, or any Bishop of 
the said Church, in the possession of any 
right or privilege to which they were or 
might become entitled. The second clause 
of the Bill repealed the statute of George 
I., by which municipal officers were pro- 
hibited from attending any place of worship 
other than one of the Established Church 
in their official dress or the badges of office. 
He was not prepared to say that either of 
these two clauses afforded any substantial 
security to the Established Church, but 
there was no complaint that any inconve- 
nience was experienced by their existence. 
It was for the House to say whether they 
would agree to the Bill. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he was of opinion that the House should 
not agree to this Bill without very full 
consideration. He hoped, therefore, the 
hon. Member would agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion to give the House 
an opportunity of reading the Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he would 
remind the House that in some cases cor- 
porations enjoyed church patronage. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not divide the House now, 
because the question, as put, would not 
decide the issue which he wished to raise. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite stated 
that he had not an opportunity of under- 
standing the Bill, and his hon. Friend ought 
to give him that opportunity. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday next, at 
Twelve o’clock. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE.—PACKET 
AND TELEGRAPHIC CONTRACTS. 


Mr. BUTT (who had on the paper a 
Motion that this Committee do consist of 


| twenty-one Members, and that Sir E. 


Grogan and Lord John Browne be added 
thereto,) said, he shared in the feelings of 
many Irish Members that generally, in the 
nomination of Committees in this House, 
Irishmen were not fairly represented. The 
Galway contract excited strong interest in 
Ireland and it was hardly fair that two 
Irish Members only, and they ex-officials, 
should be appointed to serve upon it. He 
begged, therefore, to move the increase of 
the Committee from nineteen to twenty-one 
Members. 
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Mr. HENNESSY seconded the Motion. | Committee. He for one did not exactly 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | like to be governed after the manner of the 
“That the Select Committee on Packet | Ionian Islands. 
and Telegraphic Contracts do consist of | Viscount DUNCAN said, be would re- 
twenty-one Members.” | mind the House that the petition of Sir 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- William Russell, against the return at the 
QUER said, he regretted that he could | last election for Dover, contained certain 
not accede to this proposition. He had on ‘allegations in reference to the Dover con- 
a former occasion stated that no jealousy | tract, and he would therefore suggest that 
existed on the part of the House as to the | that Gentleman’s case might be prejudiced 
representation of Irish Members upon Com- | if that contract were made the subject of 
mittees. In this instance his hon. Friend | inquiry before the Election Committee had 
could not get rid of the idea of the Galway tried the allegations in his petition. 
contract, but, although that might of itself| Mr. WHITESIDE said, that although 
have rendered inquiry necessary, an investi- | the Chancellor of the Exchequer was act- 
gation must equally have taken place into ing quite justly in placing some of the ac- 
the whole subject of such contracts even if | cused on the Committee, he would remind 
the Galway case had never arisen, and six | the right hon. Gentleman that there were 
years ago the necessity of instituting such | other interests involved in this matter than 
an inquiry was recognized. ‘The effect of those of the late Government; namely, the 
the Motion would be to place on the Com-! interests of the commercial world in Ire- 
mittee two Gentlemen pledged beforehand | land, and it was not a little remarkable 
to support the Galway contract. Now,|that not a single representative of any 
there were already four Gentlemen on the | commercial place in that part of the king- 
Committee who, as Members of the late | dom had been placed upon the Committee. 
Government, would avowedly sit there as| Question put. 
defenders of that contract, and the public The House divided:—Ayes 47; Noes 
jealousy would be justly aroused if they | 134: Majority 87. 
tampered any further with the constitution | 
of the Committee. There was a direct ob- | ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL.—TIE SELECT 
jection moreover to one of the names pro- | COMMITTEE. 


posed—Lord John Browne—as he was con- | Mu. DILLWYWN seid. he rose to mere 
—_ _ the locality, and the Govern- | that the Select Committee on the Endowed 
ment had studiously avoided any selection | gohoo1s Bill do consist of seventeen Mem- 
of Gentlemen who might be supposed to! bers and that Mr. Longfield and Mr. Butt 
have a local bias. All the Members of the | ies added So Gin Geneltes the tus 


late Government were Irish Members Ger! ensinus to obtain the assent of tome Me- 


he purposes ofthe Galway entract, andi an Cate Gentleman fo ait pon tho 

. ; | Committee but could not succeed. 
nebo Te the Government would Mfr, HENNESSY said, he considered 
: , | that this Committee had been unfairly se- 

Lorpv JOHN BROWNE said, he was 

not aware it was intended to propose his | —_ " ia pnge ns ge puacthersceng a 
name. He admitted he was as much pre- ee cen ee Coe ee 
judiced one way as the hon. Member for | — my his i oe 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) the other, and if berets said, a" thoaght * wend 
they is apne "d - pane the a | be desirable to postpone the naming of the 
He 3 mc 7 he hed ‘ — ou. ' two Gentlemen, as he believed the Roman 
eesed to say he had no loca! connec- | Catholics of Ireland took a great interest 





tion with Galway. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, it might be, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated, 
that the Irish Members were interested in 
favour of the Galway contract, but he would 
ask if it was not the fact that there were 
Members on the Committee quite as strong- 
ly interested the other way? What he, 
in common with other Irish Members, 


wanted was that they as a body should be | 





in the question. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on the Endowed Schools Bill do consist of 
seventeen Members. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. DUNLOP said, he rose to move, 
that the House do resolve itself into a 


fairly represented in the constitution of the | Committee to consider a Bill to remove 
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doubts as to admission to the office of prin- | the publie prints. It was stated to be a 


cipal in the Universities of Scotland. ; despatch written by Lord John Russell, 
Acts [16 & 17 Vict., c. 89, and 21 & / on the 22nd June, to Lord Bloomfield, our 
22 Vict.. c. 83] read. Ambassador at Berlin. This was not the 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | first time their Lordships had heard of 
“‘ That this House will immediately resolve ‘this document ; about a fortnight ago he 
itself into a Committee to consider the said | quoted a speech made by Sir Charles Wood 
Acts. }at Halifax, in which that right hon. Ba- 

Mr. BAILLIE COCURANE said, he | ronet referred to a despatch apparently 
was opposed to proceeding with such an | resembling very much the one which was 
important Motion at such a late hour of now alleged to have been sent to the 
the morning (half-past one o'clock), Ie | Court of Prussia. When he formerly, re- 
would, therefore, move the adjournment of | marking that despatch, described it as one 


the House. |giving strong advice to Prussia to pre- 
Motion made and Question proposed, | vent her interfering in the war then going 
“That the Debate be now adjourned. ;on, he felt that in that despatch Ter 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he Majesty’s Government had somewhat left 
thought it most unreasonable to oppose | that path of neutrality which he thought 
the Motion, as the object of it was merely | 0 desirable, and had taken on themselves 
to introduce a measure to correct an ad- the responsibility that ail counsellors must 
mitted mistake in the phraseology of the undertake who give advice unasked. On 
Act in reference to the Scotch Univer- | that occasion the noble Duke opposite (the 


sities. | Duke of Newcastle), in reply said :— 
The House divided :—Ayes 10, Noes | My noble Friend has enjoyed within the last 

54: Majority 44. | few days a privilege which has been wanting to 
Question put. | me—I mean leisure to read election speeches. 


: 2 * | Until, therefore, he quoted just now the speech of 
Acts considered in Committee. | my right hon, Friend (Sir ‘Charles Wood), I was 
(In the Committee). | not aware of the words which are said to have 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to fallen from him, and I am not able to state whe- 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a | ther they are accurately reported. Probably the 
Bill to remove doubts as to admission to the office | "eport is perfectly accurate. If so, 1 ean only say 
of Principal in the Universities of Scotland. | that the despatch which must have been alluded 
H | to dves not bear the construction which my noble 
ouse resumed. Friend deprecates, and that whenever the papers 


Resolution reported. j are laid before the Louse it will be found that we 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, | have not exposed ourselves to the dangers which 
Cuive, Mr. Duytopr, and Mr. Baxter. | he has very rightly pointed out.” 

Bill presented and read 1°. |The danger which he (the Earl of Mal. 


. P mesbury) on that occasion pointed out to 
The House adjourned at a quarter . 

before Two o'clock, till | the House, and the danger to which he 

Monday next. | again desired to call attention, was — as 

he had just stated—that by giving counsel 

to Prussia, Her Majesty’s Government 

made themselves responsible for the results 

which might arise, in case it were followed; 


1 because Prussia might hereafter say that 
SOEs OF LORFs the advice of Her Majesty’s Government 
Monday, July 18, 1859. had prevented their taking the measures 





. . |Which they thought best for their own 
NUTES. J —l* ages; Regis- | ; . . 
” es, | ee See? ee Bsa interests. Now, if the despatch which 
and Promissory Notes; Executors and Adminis- | bad appeared that day in the newspapers 
trators, &c. ; Aliens. was correct—if that was really the de- 
spateh to which Sir Charles Wood alluded, 
AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—AUSTRIA AND | and on which he had observed —he did 
FRANCE, think that the description which the noble 
Toe Eant or MALMESBURY said,| Duke gave of it was not exactly a cor- 
he had given notice to his noble Friend the | rect one, and he could not help thinking 
President of the Council of his intention | that his noble Friend could scarcely have 
to ask a Question that evening with refer-| perused it at the time he spoke. The 
ence to the authenticity of an important | despatch was a long one, and he thought 
despatch which had appeared in some of | he should hardly be justified in reading 


Mr. Dunlop 
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it in its entirety to the House; but he | become deeply responsible for the conse- 
might say it was a despatch giving strong | quences of their counsel. But at the same 
advice to the Prussian Government not to time he thought it was requisite that their 
enter into the war. It argued against | Lordships should be informed of two things 
their doing so; it told the Prussian Go- | —first, whether the despatch to which he 
vernment that there was no ground for | had referred was authentic, and whether, 
their entering into the struggle ; and it | being authentic, the Government had any 
argued that the fortresses in the Vene-/| objection to lay it on the table of the 
tian territory, which not merely the Ger- House ; secondly, whether there would be 
man States, but the German people looked | any objection to state if an answer to that 
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on as the bulwark at that side of Ger- 
many, were not in reality so; that they 
were not necessary to the safety of Ger- 
many ; that the apprehensions which they 
entertained were unfounded, and had not 
sufficient force to justify interference on 
their part in the war. The noble Lord in 
his despatch said :— . 


“The reasons adduced in favour of a war on 
the part of the German States thus being insuffi- 
cient, very strongly resist so precipitate a course. 
The Prince Regent of Prussia will, in his wisdom, 
weigh the impolicy of exposing his country to be 
considered the champion of the maladministra- 
tion of Italy. It cannot be necessary for the 
safety of Berlin and Magdeburg that the Govern- 
ment in Milan and Bologna should be bad, But 
in the eyes of the Italians, Prussia, should she 
appear in arms by the side of Austria, would be 
considered as a defender of everything Austria 
has committed and omitted.” 


But not only did the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office enter into the 
political argument of the question, but he 
addressed arguments ad verecundiam to 
the Government of Prussia, calculated to 
weigh on the Regent’s mind, and stay 
him from hostilities. Ie went on to say— 


“You are already sufficiently informed of Her 
Majesty’s resolve, supported by the unanimous 
feelings of Her people to observe a strict neu- 
trality. Her Majesty has kept this country free 
from all and every obligation that would interfere 
with her freedom of action. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment entertains the hope that Prussia will 
adopt a course as nearly similar as the circum- 
stances of Germany will permit.” 


He thought the noble Duke would now 
admit that this was advice given in as 
strong terms as one friendly Court could 
offer to another—that it was advice found- 
ed on arguments of different kinds, and 
that the despatch did bear the construction 
which he had suspected from the expres- 
sions of Sir Charles Wood. In his opin- 
ion the Government thereby made them- 
selves responsible for the results, whatever 
they might be, which might have followed 
such advice if it were accepted. Peace had 
been happily concluded, and the time had 
therefore passed by when they might have 





despatch had been received from the Prus- 
sian Government, and whether, in that 
event, the Government would object to 
state the purport of that answer to the 
House. Perhaps also the noble Duke 
would have no objection to explain his 
own view of the despatch, and the reply, 
if any, which might have been made to it. 
He could not help adding that he thought 
that Her Majesty’s late Government had 
but done their duty in maintaining neu- 
trality in this war; and he trusted that, 
though its objects might now be regarded 
in some sense as accomplished, Her Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers would not fail to 
maintain, with the utmost prudence, that 
neutral position which was still as requi- 
site as ever. He alluded to the proba- 
bility of a Congress being convoked to 
carry out the terms of the peace made 
between Austria and France. He could 
see no advantage to England, but, on the 
contrary, very great disadvantage, in en- 
tering into such a conference. He thought 
the subjects which would therein be dis- 
cussed were not at all subjects sympathetic 
with the feeling of this nation and its im- 
mediate interests. They had the example 
of another Congress to warn them; for 
they were yet scarcely out of the difficul- 
ties in which they had become involved 
by entering with the best intentions pos- 
sible, but he thought with very consider- 
able imprudence, into the attempts to give 
@ constitution to the Principalities. He 
sincerely trusted that they would not at- 
tempt a like course in Italy—that they 
would not attempt to meddle with the in- 
ternal affairs of that country, or to give 
constitutions to the Duchies of Italy, to 
the Roman States, or to other portions 
of that country ; for if they did they might 
depend on it they would be only heaping 
on their heads a mass of difficulties from 
which it would be an arduous task to ex- 
tricate themselves hereafter. Ie made 
these few remarks, and hoped the Govern- 
ment would not object to answer the ques- 
tions which he had put to them. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, the despatch 
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to which the noble Earl had referred was 
the same in substance with that sent to 
Berlin by his noble Friend at the head of 
the Foreign Office, though it had been 
somewhat altered by translation and re- 
translation. He had no objection to lay it 
on the table, and then their Lordships 
would be able to judge for themselves. He 
must say he had heard with great surprise 
the censure cast by his noble Friend on the 
despatch sent by Lord John Russell to 
Prussia, recommending a course of strict 
neutrality. There could be no difficulty in 


{ LORDS } 
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with this the noble Earl also addressed a 
circular to all Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives at the German Courts recommending 
neutrality—but that he would not read to 
their Lordships. In a despatch addressed 
to Lord Bloomfield the noble Earl said,— 


“ As far as England is concerned, there are no 
immediate interests which necessitate any direct 
action on her part ; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel it to be their duty to maintain a strict 
neutrality between the belligerents. This is also 


| the feeling of the people of England ; and it isob- 
| vious that any other course at present would tend 


to complications which can scarcely yet be fore- 


defending the course taken by his noble |seen. Iler Majesty’s Government, therefore, de- 


Friend the Foreign Secretary ; but if they 
wanted a precedent for what had been done 
they had only to refer to the course which 
the noble Earl himself had ‘‘ chalked out”’ 
for them when he was in office, for no one 
could have been more earnest than the 
noble Earl was in his advice to Prussia to 
observe a strict neutrality. He would read 
one or two passages from despatches written 
by the noble Earl, some of the words of 
which were almost identical with those em- 
ployed by the present Foreign Secretary. 
The first he would refer to was a despatch 
by the noble Earl to Sir Alexander Mallet, 
our Minister at Frankfort, in which he 
said, — 


“ Her Majesty’s Government trust, however, 
that the answer which I immediately returned to 
you by telegraph may have arrived in time to 
prevent any such ill-advised step on the part of 
the Confederation, and that the protest which I 
have instructed you to make against its adoption, 
and the warning that I have desired you to give, 
that if Germany should at this early stage involve 
herself, without a treaty obligation, in the present 
war, she would have no assistance to expect from 
England, and that without such assistance her 
coasts would be exposed to the ravages of hostile 
fleets in the Baltic, will deter the Diet from adopt- 
ing so precipitate a course, which would at once 
extend to Europe the ravages of war, which every 
friend of humanity must desire to sce confined, 
if possible, to the country in which it has broken 
out.”—p. 365. 


There was no form of words in which ad- 
vice to be neutral could have been more 
strongly given than the noble Earl had 
here used. He then went on to say,— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government know of no offence 
given directly by France to the States of the Ger- 
man Confederation as a body, and up to this time 
Austria has not been attacked even in her Italian 
dominions, and I have only to repeat that, under 
existing circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are resolved to maintain the severest neu- 
trality.” 

Such was the language of the noble Earl’s 
despatch to the Minister accredited to the 
Courts of Germany. But not satisfied 


Lord Wodehouse 





precate any act which would unnecessarily extend 
the theatre of war, and they will be prepared to 
take advantage of any favourable opportunity that 
may be afforded to them of being the medium of 
restoring peace.”—p. 402. 


But his noble Friend, not satisfied with 
this, took a further step—he communicated 
with the French Government, in order that 
there might be no mistake whatever as to 
the meaning of the despatches he had sent 
to Germany. Ina despatch to Lord Cowley, 
dated May 2, he said,— 


“Upon hearing yesterday morning from Sir 
Alexander Malet of the intention of the Wurtem- 
burg Minister to move to-day in the Diet that the 
Confederation should make common cause with 
Austria, I instructed Her Majesty’s Minister 
strongly to protest against so impolitic a step, and 
to point out that if Germany involved herself in 
the war without a casus foderis she must expect 
no assistance whatever from this country. With- 
out such assistance her northern coasts would be 
exposed to maritime blockades and attack on the 
part of France, and probably on that of Russia 
also, and would be almost defenceless. But your 
Excellency, while mentioning this to Count Wa- 
lewski, will observe that if the French Govern- 
ment really shares the desire of that of Her Ma- 
jesty that the present war should, as far as pos- 
sible, be localized, and not extended beyond the 
confines of Italy, it behoves France to discourage 
to the utmost all attempts to produce disturbance 
in Turkey.”—p. 381, 

Now, his noble Friend at the Foreign 
Office had merely repeated the advice of the 
noble Earl opposite, and for doing so was 
charged with a violation of neutrality. But 
was it to be said that because we determin- 
ed to maintain neutrality during the war, 
therefore we were bound to stand with our 
arms folded and give no advice of any kind 
to any foreign Government. He understood 
neutrality to mean that we should not enter 
in any way into the war, but not that we 
were in no circumstances to express our 
opinions in the way of advice to another 
Government. Other Governments were in- 
dependent of us, and were entitled to 
take or reject our advice as they pleased ; 
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but giving advice in a friendly spirit could | in the tenor of those despatches, for he 
not in any way imply on the part of the | thought their Lordships must perceive that 
Government of this country a breach of some of the passages—and one especially 
the neutrality which all so earnestly advo- | —which had that evening been quoted by 
cated. his noble Friend near him from the blue- 

Lorpv BROUGHAM expressed a hope | book were of a nature not merely sugges- 
that as, happily, we had nothing to do with | tive, but even minatory. Now, open to 
the making of war or with the making of | that remark the despatch of Lord John 
the most marvellous peace, so also, he Russell certainly was not, since it took the 
hoped, advantage would be taken of our | simple form of advice to Prussia not to 
entire isolation, and that we should have | take a part in the war which would ren- 
nothing to do with what further might hap- | der it impossible to restrict it within the 
pen in Congress or otherwise. bounds of Italy. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY wished; Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: The 
to explain the difference that existed be-| noble Lord has not said whether he will 
tween the advice given by the late Govern- | lay upon the table the answer to the des- 
ment and that which had been given by | patch of Lord John Russell. 
the noble Lord now at the head of the Fo-| Lorp WODEHOUSE: As the noble 
reign Office. It appeared to him that} Earl has not given notice for any further 
there was a great ditference between tell- | papers, I am not prepared to say I will do 
ing Prussia that if she entered on the war | more than I have already promised. 
she would have no assistance from Eng- Eart GRANVILLE, alluding to that 
land and warning her accordingly, and | passage in a despatch of Lord Malmesbury 
going into political reasons, as Lord John | which had been quoted by Lord Wode- 
Russell had done, to show why Prussia} house, and which was to the effect that if 
should not go into the war, and advising | Prussia entered into the war she must not 
her not to do so. The late Government | only not hope for assistance from England, 
simply warned Prussia that she would not | but must expect to have her coast in the 
have the assistance of England ; but the | Baltic liable to be ravaged by hostile fleets, 
present Foreign Secretary advised Prussia, | observed that advice could, in his opinion, 
and he need not say that the advised some- | scarcely be couched in stronger terms. It 
times came back upon the adviser. would be quite a different thing if the 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that | noble Earl had simply said to Prussia, 
as his noble Friend the Under Secretary for | “* You seem to be on the point of going to 
Foreign Affairs had given an answer to the war. We give you no advice in the matter. 
questions of the noble Earl, it was almost | Pray act in accordance with your own in- 
unnecessary that he should add anything. | terests, but do not look forward to assis- 
He wished, however, to refer to what had | tance from England.” The noble Earl 
taken place in the House on a former oc-| was not, however, contented with taking 
casion, when the noble Earl who had just | that course, but warned Prussia against 
spoken quoted a passage from a speech | the consequences of resorting to a precipi- 
which had been delivered by Sir Charles | tate and ill-advised policy. So far he could 
Wood at Halifax, and expressed his appre- | see no distinction between the tone which 
hension that that speech afforded an indi- | the noble Earl had adopted and that which 
cation that the Government had exceeded | his noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
the bounds of neutrality in giving advice to | Affairs had assumed. 

Prussia. At that time he (the Duke of 
Neweastle) told the noble Earl that he 
felt assured such would not be found to o 
be the character of the despatch which tinge eres Paces 1° 

had been written by his noble Friend at} S®VPRAT BILLS PRESENTED AND =? 

the head of the Foreign Department, and} Lorn CRANWORTH rose, according 
it appeared to him to be quite evident, | to notice, to call the attention of the House 
now that the despatch in question had been | to the Fourth Report of the Commissioners 
made public, that its tenor differed in no | for Consolidating the Statute Law, and to 
respect from that of many passages which | inquire of the Lord Chancellor what are 
were to be found in the despatches which | the intentions of the Government as to 
had been written by the noble Earl oppo- | that Commission. He also proposed to lay 
site himself, Ie was, perhaps, not exactly | upon the table certain Bills emanating 
correct in saying that no difference existed | from the Commission, and to ask their 
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Lordships to read them a first time. The| he ventured to think that their Lordships, 


noble and learned Lord proceeded to say 
that since the time of Lord Bacon the 
consolidation of the statute law had en- 
gaged the attention of many learned per- 
sons, and the subject had, particularly of 
late years, been repeatedly brought before 
the attention of the Legislature. In 1816 
a Committee of their Lordships’ House re- 
commended that persons should be appoint- 
ed to revise and consolidate the whole 
body of the statute law, and a Com. 
mission was named in the year 1833, to 
consider the subject of the criminal law ; 
and also to report as to the expediency 
of consolidating the whole statute law ; 
but nothing further was done. In 1854, 
when he had the honour of holding the 
Great Seal, his attention was directed to 


the subject, and a Commission was issued | 


for the consolidation of the statute law. 
One of the first steps was to consider 
the mode in which that could best be 
effected. It appeared to him and to others 
that the best way would be to get a num- 
ber of statutes consolidated and then see 
what the result was. That was done. 
They soon, however, found that it would 
be necessary to deal with a more reduced 
body than the whole bulk of the statutes. 
The statute law was contained in no less 
than 413 quarto volumes, of which 18 con- 
tained the statutes which were passed pre- 
vious to the Union with Ireland, and 233 
contained the statutes passed since that 
date. It was impossible for any persons, 
who were not professional lawyers, to at- 
tempt to deal with such a mass of statute 
law. The Commissioners had first to con- 
sider what portion of these statutes it would 
be useful to consolidate — because there 
were statutes, or parts of statutes, which 
it would have been waste of time to attempt 
to consolidate. They thought it best to 
commence with the statutes relating to 
what he might term the permanent rules 
of civil conduct, and to commence on a 
lower foundation than they at first con- 
templated. It was felt to be necessary to 
draw up a register of all the statutes up 
to the beginning of the last century—that 
every statute should be examined, and a 
reference made in the register to the pre- 
vious Acts to which it related. The work 
proved to bea more laborious one than was 
anticipated; but a register had been form- 
ed on that principle of all the statutes 
since the Union with Ireland up to the 
present time. That work had been print- 


ed and laid on their Lordships’ table, and 
Lord Cranworth 








as well those connected as those not con- 
nected with the law, would find it of 
considerable use. It sometimes happen- 
ed that curious mistakes arose from 
want of_knowing what statutes had in 
process of time been repealed. In 1842 
a case came before tlie Queen’s Bench as 
to the jurisdiction of the Crown, in which 
the question argued was whether a statute 
of Edward VI. did or did not apply to the 
ease. The Court of Queen’s Bench de- 
cided that it did not—and fortunately, for 
the register would have shown that that 
statute of Edward VI. had been repealed 
in the reign of George IV. So that the 
whole argument had been thrown away. 
It was not only in courts of justice that 
the utility of a register would be found ; 
for in the Act abolishing the property 
qualification -of Members of Parliament, 
passed last year, three statutes were re- 
pealed which had already been repealed 
by prior enactment. Then, as to classifi- 
cation, the utility of it was seen by a re- 
gister. The first class related to Acts 
concerning the armed force of the king- 
dom—the Militia Acts, Mutiny Acts, and 
others of that character. Next, there 
were two classes which related to the re- 
venue and finances, and then six classes 
for the permanent rules of civil conduct. 
In the first class were statutes relating to 
the United Kingdom; in the next, statutes 
which related to Ireland also; and then sta- 
tutes which referred to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively. They had then 
to see how many statutes passed since the 
Union came under these classes—because 
for practical purposes of consolidation this 
would be pretty much all that was neces- 
sary. Since the Union to 1858 there had 
been passed 6,887 statutes, and of these 
1,836 were included in the class of perma- 
nent rules of civil conduct. |The whole of 
these statutes were contained in 24 quarto 
volumes, and those relating to the rules of 
civil conduct formed about a fourth part. 
A large portion of them had also been re- 
pealed in whole or in part, so that but a 
small proportion was left to be consolidated. 
Having obtained this registry, their Secre- 
tary had been directed te classify these 
1,836 statutes under the heads under which 
they ought to be consolidated ; and ac- 
cordingly they had been classified under 
173 heads having reference to enactments 
relating to the same subjects. Of course 
this did not mean that they were to be 
consolidated into 173 statutes, because 
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these heads often included enactments re- | aid complete the work the Commissioners 
lating to the same subjects, but to dif- had begun. The question then arose, how 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom. For | soon this work could be accomplished? He 
instance, there were 30 or 40 statutes saw no reason why the whole work should 
respecting highways, but those related to not be done in two years, even supposing 
England, to Ireland, and Scotland, and, there remained in round numbers 300 Bills 
from beginning to end, were essentially to be consolidated. Having brought the 
different. On the other hand, it might be subject before their Lordships, and shown 
possible on further examination to reduce how, in his opinion, this important work 
somewhat the number of heads; and, upon could be completed without difficulty and 
the whole, the Commissioners came to the , without delay, ho should ask them to read 





conclusion that the statute law regulating 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the United Kingdom might be comprised 
in 300 or 400 statutes, occupying, pro- | 
bably, from three to four volumes. He 
proposed to ask their Lordships to give a 
first reading to five Bills which had been | 
prepared as samples of the mode in which | 
the work of consolidation should be carried | 
on. The subjects of those Bills had been | 
taken at hazard and included the laws re- | 
lating to aliens, to bills cf exchange, to. 
executors, to marriage, and to the regis- | 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages. | 
They had carefully abstained from attempt- | 
ing to alter the law, except in cases where | 
there were obvious clerical errors, and had 
cautiously avoided adopting any changes | 
that might give rise to serious discussions | 
in Parliament. Thus, in dealing with the | 
Acts relating to marriage, they had left | 
untouched the statute of Henry VIII. re- 
ferring to marriages within the prohibited | 
degrees. From what had been done they 
could form some idea of what would be 
the extent and bulk of the work when 
completed. He found that, excluding the 
Bill relating to marriage, which included 
an extraordinary number of statutes, the 
computation would be that the whole 1,836 
statutes could be included in 274. With 
respect to bulk, the five Bills which he 
asked their Lordships to read a first time 
only occupied one-half the space of the 
statutes which they displaced. The next 
question to consider was whether any effi- 
cient mode could be recommended by which 
the work might be completed. The Com- 
missioners had come to the conclusion that 
now that they had provided a foundation, 
and shown exactly what remained to be 
done, and how it could be done, they might 
recommend that, instead of the Commis- 
sion going on without any avowed head, 
the whole should be put under the superin- 
tendence of some barrister of eminence, 
who should not practice at the bar while 
the work was in hand, and who might em- 
ploy draughtsmen under him, and by their 





one of his Bills a first time, and would 
only add a hope that his noble and learned 
Friend upon the woolsack would give his 
sanction to the course recommended by 
the Commissioners. The noble and learned 
Lord concluded by severally presenting the 
following Bills. 


A Bill to Consolidate the Statute Law of Eng- 
land relating to Marriages (Marriages Bill), 

A Bill to Consolidate the Laws relating to the 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England (Registration Acts Consolidation Bill), 

A Bill to Consolidate the Statute Law of Eng- 
land relating to Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
na (Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes 

lil). 

Bil to Consolidate the Statute Law of Eng- 
land reiating to Executors and Administrators, 
and the Distribution of the Personal Property of 
deceased Persons (Executors and Administrators, 
&c., Bill). 

A Bill to Consolidate the Statute Law relating 
to Aliens (Aliens Bill). 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said he 
would bear willing testimony to the zeal 
and ability with which his noble and 
learned Friend had devoted himself to the 
business of the Statute Law Commission. 
There could be no doubt that the consoli- 
dation of the statutes—an object they all 
had earnestly at heart—would be very 
much advanced by what the Commission 
had done. But, at the same time, he 
must say he did not think that that object 
would be facilitated by continuing the 
labours of the Commission. He believed 
his noble and Icarned Friend would make 
much more progress without a Commission 
than with the nominal assistance of all the 
noble and learned associates joined with 
him in the first instance. At first there 
were about thirty members named on the 
Commission, and they were all very emi- 
nent men, but their attendance was nomi- 
nal, and they had no responsibility. This 
plan of consolidation could only be suc- 
cessfully carried out by Parliament placing 
implicit confidence in those who prepared 
the Bills. A better plan might certainly 
be adopted than by continuing the Com- 
mission, The register to which his noble 
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and learned Friend alluded was most valu- 
able, but it did not go beyond the union of 
England and Scotland, and he thought it 
was impossible to say that all the Acts 
were embraced, unless the register went 
back to Magna Charta. He believed that 
it would be far better to have a staff of 
lawyers, who should devote their attention 
to this business of consolidation, and who 
should be responsible for their labours, 
under the supervision of the Government 
for the time being. Moreover, by the 
establishment of a staff of professional 
men, an object which he had desired to sce 
for many years would be accomplished, 
namely, a body of experienced men to 
whom Bills could be referred before they 
were introduced into the Houses of Par- 
liament respectively. The legislation of 
this country would thus shortly be relieved 
from the disgraceful stigma to which it 
was too often subjected by the passing of 
hasty and ill-considered measures, which 
were introduced by Members without ade- 
quate reflection or consultation, and which 
in many cases it had been found necessary 
altogether to repeal. The matter was not 


mended by going into Committee, for 
really valuable clauses were often struck 


out and alterations made which were by no 
means improvements. The House would 
doubtless be glad to hear the other mea- 
sures which the Government had it in con- 
templation to introduce. The first of these 
was a Bill with regard to proceedings in 
bankruptey, which was a subject to which 
much attention had lately been directed ; 
the Government would feel it their duty to 
propose a measure on this subject at the 
commencement of the next Session. An- 
other object which they proposed to effect 
was an improvement in the law with re- 
gard to the transfer of real property. He 
was not one of those who believed that 
landed estates could ever be transferred as 
easily as Three per Cent Consols, but he 
felt convinced that the transfer of landed 
property was capable of great amendment, 
and might be rendered much more econo- 
mical, much more simple, and much more 
satisfactory. A Bill on this subject was 
now in course of preparation by liis learned 
Friend Sir Richard Bethell, who would 
introduce it in the other House at the be- 
ginning of another Session. Another im- 
provement which the Government hoped to 
accomplish was in the mode of taking evi- 
dence in courts of equity, which at present 
was admitted to be most defective, and to 
inquire into which his noble and learned 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) had moved for a 
Commission. That Commission would be 
immediately issued, and he trusted his 
noble and learned Friend would be able to 
serve upon it, in which case there could be 
no question that great and important im- 
provements would be effected in that 
branch of our jurisprudence. His hon. 
and learned Friend who had immediately 
preceded him in the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor was deserving of the utmost credit 
for the attention which he had bestowed 
on another subject, and whoever might be 
entrusted with the carrying out of this 
great object, it should be remembered 
with gratitude by whom it had been origi- 
nated. He referred to the attempt which 
had been made to consolidate and to sim- 
plify the orders of the Lord Chancellor, 
which were now in such a state of confu- 
sion, that in comparison even the Statute 
Book was simplicity itself. The subject 
was now engaging the attention and un- 
dergoing the research of able and learned 
Gentlemen, and he hoped that by Michael- 
mas term their labours woule be sufficiently 
advanced to admit of a Bill on the subject 
being proposed. The last and certainly 
one of the most important measures to 
which he had to refer was one which would 
be introduced with the object of assimi- 
lating the practice in courts of law and 
equity ; so that suitors might no longer 
be subjected to the great expense and un- 
certainty of commencing suits in both 
Courts with the same purpose, and be sub- 
jected to the anomaly of succeeding in one 
and being defeated in the other. One 
trial, it was expected, would by this means 
set the question at rest, and thus a fertile 
source of expense and dissatisfaction would 
be done away with. 

Lorp BROUGHAM hoped from the 
agreement that had been come to on both 
sides of the House on this subject that 
something practical would at last be-at- 
tained. The state of things was this—that 
they must either forego consolidation alto- 
gether, or leave it implicitly in the hands 
of a few learned and able men in whom 
they had confidence. He did not mean to 
say their labours should not undergo dis- 
cussion in Parliament, but to such men 
must be committed the great work of con- 
solidation if they meant to achieve success. 
His noble and learned friend (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) was very unwillingly absent from 
that discussion on account of indisposition. 
He was anxious to be present in order to 
do an act of justice to some of those learned 


Commission. 
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gentlemen who had been employed either 
as Commissioners or in the service of the 
Commission. It was especially his duty, as 
Lord Lyndhurst also felt it, and authorized 
him to express, to bear testimony to the 
great ability and disinterestedness by which 
the labours of Mr. Bellenden Ker as a 
member of the Statute-Law Commission 
had been characterized. There were other 
able and learned men to be commended. 
Among these the three gentlemen mention- 
ed in the Report, and Mr. Coulson, whose 
learning and abilities are well known to their 
Lordships. But Mr. Bellenden Ker had 
been attacked by ignorant or unreflecting 
persons, and it was therefore, both Lord 
Lyndhurst and himself felt it incumbent on 
them to bear testimony in his behalf. He 
(Lord Brougham) could in proof of his 
disinterestedness refer to matters within his 
knowledge while a Minister of the Crown. 
Mr. Ker was employed daily above a year as 
Commissioner and otherwise in the Reform 
Bill of 1831-2, to the serious injury of his 
profession as an eminent conveyancer. 
While others in the like circumstances 
claimed compensation and obtained pro- 
fessional preferment in consequence, Mr. 
Ker, whose business very greatly exceeded 
theirs, and who had suffered in propor- 
tion far more than they had, never urged 
any claim whatever, but gallantly returned 
to his profession, and from his great skill 
and learning his practice became greater 
than ever. He (Lord Brougham) consi- 
dered that Mr. Ker had been illused by 
promotion having been withheld from him. 
But he never heard even a murmur of com- 
plaint from himself, and he now made this 
statement wholly without having even told 
Mr. Ker of his intention to render him 
justice, or having ever had any communi- 
cation with him on the subject. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS was understood 
to say, that consolidation and not codifica- 
tion was what was required, and the most 
useful description of consolidation was that 
which dealt with one particular class of of- 
fence or branch of law, for it would be both 
unwise and useless to attempt at once a con- 
solidation of the laws of England; that one | 
of the great difficulties by which the con- | 
solidation of the statute law was beset was | 
that of finding a person on whose ability 
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and general competency to examine the 
several statutes with a view to their classi- | 
fication reliance could be placed. The la- 
bour was one which the multifarious duties 
of his noble and learned Friend on the | 
woolsack, as well as of the Attorney and | 
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Solicitor General, rendered it impossible 
that they could satisfactorily discharge. 
The necessity for consolidation and subse- 
quent alteration would be much obviated if 
the Bills were originally more carefully 
drawn. 

Lorpv WENSLEYDALE agreed that 
the Commission, though it had done a 
great deal, was not the proper mode of 
accomplishing the work which remained 
to be performed. That task should not be 
delegated to a number of individuals whose 
other duties prevented them from paying 
it their undivided attention, but should be 
entrusted to one salaried officer whose 
whole time should be devoted to the work, 
and who should direct the labours of a 
competent staff of skilful draughtsmen. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD wished to know 
whether his noble and learned Friend in- 
tended the Bills he had mentioned as simple 
specimens of the mode in which the Com- 
missioners proposed to carry out the work 
of consolidation, or whether he intended to 
pass them through Parliament with the 
shape of Acts. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he intended 
the Bills as specimens, and did not expect 


‘at present to pass them through Parlia- 


ment. He was satisfied with the statement 
of his noble and learned Friend upon the 
woolsack. The Commissioners had recom- 
mended an undivided responsibility, and 
that he thought was best, but if his noble 
and learned Friend preferred a staff of two 
or three persons there could be no objee- 
tion. 
The said Bills severally read 1*. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 18, 1859. 


Minvrtes.] Pustic Brrts,—1° Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission; Universities Incorporation Act Amend- 
ment ; Fireworks Act Amendment, 

2° Cambridge University Commission (Continu- 
ance). 
30 Chichester Harbour Embankment. 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR EMBANKMENT 
BILL, 
THIRD READING. 
Queen’s Consent signified. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
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“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
felt obliged to oppose the third reading of 
this Bill. The history of the Bill was 
shortly this: In the year 1851 some gen- 
tlemen proposed to embank a portion of 
Chichester Harbour and a_ neighbouring 
creek, called Bonham Creek. The pro- 
moters at that time obtained the sanction 
of the then Board of Admiralty. No Bill 
was asked for, but an arrangement was 
come to that with certain guarantees they 
should be allowed to carry out this mea- 
sure, the object of which was to enclose 
some 1,800 acres of land from the sea. 
That company fell to the ground, and no- 
thing more was heard of the matter until 
the present company sprang up, and 
brought this Bill before Parliament. As 
the House was aware, the Admiralty had 
jurisdiction in all matters relating to navi- 
gable rivers, and the late Board having 
given full consideration to this subject, 
came to the conclusion that, notwithstand- 
ing their predecessors had consented to the 
measure, that sanction ought not to be 
carried out. Chichester Harbour was in 
the immediate vicinity of Portsmouth, and 
it might yet be turned to good account 
both for the naval and the mercantile ser- 
vice. The promoters, instead of with- 
drawing the Bill, brought it before a 
Select Committee of the House, who, in- 
stead of supporting the decision of the 
Board of Admiralty, reported in favour of 
the Bill. The present Board however felt 
it their duty to support the decision of 
their predecessors. The piece of land 
lay within range of the fortifications of 
Portsmouth, and the promoters proposed 
to make a patch of dry land, on which a 
position might be formed and batteries 
erected, very prejudicial to the fortifica- 
tions of Portsmouth. He also held in his 
hand a petition from the Mayor of Chi- 
chester, expressing the alarm of the inha- 
bitants at the proposal to fill »p one of the 
tributaries of Chichester Harbour, and 
stating that if the embankment were made 
it would fill up one of the creeks that per- 
formed the office of scouring the harbour. 
Under these circumstances, he felt it in- 
cumbent on him to propose that the Bill 
be read again that day three months. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘now,”’ and at the end of the ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that he should 
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support the decision of the Committee, of 
which he was the only Member in the 
House. That Committee had been pre- 
sided over by the late Chief Commissioner 
of the Board of Works, the present Lord 
Llanover ; and they came to the conelu- 
sion that a former Board of Admiralty 
having solemnly sanctioned this contract, 
it ought to be carried out in its integrity, 
notwithstanding that a subsequent board 
might not see fit to continue it. In short 
they were of opinion that the Admiralty 
had put themselves out of court by the 
covenants they had made under the agree- 
ment of 1851. There would be no con- 
fidence in public departments if it were 
open to one board to frame new conditions 
and to stop works of great public advan- 
tage which had been agreed to by their 
predecessors. The Admiralty had an op- 
portunity of urging any military objections 
to the Bill, but as Portsmouth was eight 
miles distant the Committee did not think 
these considerations deserving of much 
attention. They were also satisfied that 
the embankment would be a great public 
advantage, and under all the circumstances 
he trusted the House would support the 
decision come to by their Committee, and 
agree to the third reading. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he thought 
the opposition of the present Board of Ad- 
miralty a gross interference with the prin- 
ciples of justice and good faith. The con- 
sent of the Crown had been already given 
to the project; and three surveyors sent 
down by the Board of Admiralty had re- 
ported favourably of it. The only reason 
for presenting this Bill to Parliament was 
to get rid of certain manorial rights and 
usages which stood in the way of these 
works. He trusted, therefore, the House 
would not be persuaded by the noble Lord 
to commit so great an injustice as to reject 
the Bill. 

Mr. KER SEYMER considered it was 
the duty of the noble Lord to come for- 
ward on the present occasion, as the ques- 
tion involved was not merely a question of 
Chichester Harbour, but also one affecting 
the defences of Portsmouth. A great deal 
more was known then about the effects of 
long range artillery than in 1854, and he 
should therefore support the Amendment. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
Admiralty had appeared before the Com- 
mittee and lad a full opportunity of mak- 
ing objections to the Bill. He believed 
that the military question referred to by 
the noble Lord had never been brought 
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before the Committee by the Admiralty. 
He had seen something of the action of 
these public boards, and was very distrust- 
ful of their interference. They frequently 
came to one-sided opinions, which, when 
sifted before a Committee, proved to be 
worthless. He recommended the House 
to support the decision of its Committee. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the usual 
practice of the House was not followed in 
regard to the present Bill. It was cus- 
tomary for the promoters of such Bills to 
call on the Board of Admiralty to make 
their objections to the contemplated mea- 
sures, if they had any. 

Question ‘‘ That the word‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put and agreed to. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL.—CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration read. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, in this Bill, 
as it originally stood, Clause 30 enabled 
the Treasury to give a guarantee and make 
an agreement with the Company for the 
use of the telegraph for Her Majesty’s 
service. Ile thought guarantee clauses 
were most objectionable, and he had there- 
fore given notice of his intention to move 
that this clause be left out. Since he had 
done so he found the promoters had struck 
out the clause, but in order to give hon. 
Members an opportunity of considering it 
in its present form he would move the 
clause be printed and placed in the hands 
of hon. Members, and that, in the mecan- 
time, the Bill be postponed. 

Mr. LAING observed that the clause 
referred to by the noble Lord was inserted 
in the Bill by the promoters, entirely with- 
out the sanction of the Government ; and 
the Government intimated that they would 
oppose the Bill, unless the clause in ques- 
tion was struck out. The clause had, con- 
sequently, been struck out. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, he thought 
it was the duty of the Secretary to the 
Treasury to seo that no such clause was 
inserted in a private Bill. He understood 
it was stated by the promoters of the Bill 
and by the Committee that the clause was 
inserted by the direction of the Treasury, 
but whether that was the case or not, the 
question for the House to consider was, 
whether these Bills were to be passed on 
the understanding that they were private 
Bills, with clauses not only enabling the 
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Treasury to grant guarantees, but enabling 
them also to do so without the sanction of 
that House. This was matter for serious 
consideration. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
should support the Motion of the noble 
Lord. It was extraordinary that such a 
clause could get into a private Bill without 
the knowledge of the Government. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that he saw no 
reason for the indignation expressed by 
hon. Members. The power given by the 
Bill was no new power. Ina great number 
of railway Bills authority was given to the 
Post Office to make arrangements for the 
conveyance of mails; and that authority 
appeared to rest on a similar principle as 
the power originally given by the present 
Bill. 

Consideration, as amended, deferred till 
To-morrow. 


THE STADE TOLLS. 
QUESTION. 


Si MORTON PETO said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs the state of the negotiations 
for the abolition of the Stade Tolls; and 
also if the notice of the termination of the 
Treaty of 1844, given by the Government 
of this country to the Government of 
Hanover, has been withdrawn ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied that 
the question of the Stade Dues had been re- 
ferred to the Law Officers of the Crown, but 
as it was deemed desirable that the exist- 
ing Treaty should be renewed for a limited 
time, it was proposed that it should be re- 
newed for a period of six months. In the 
meanwhile, however, the Law Officers of 
the Crown would continue to give careful 
attention to the subject, but of course the 
notice which had been given of the termi- 
nation of the Treaty fell to the ground with 
its renewal, 


THE WESTERN YACHT CLUB OF 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty when Returns 
of Papers and Correspondence between the 
Admiralty and the Royal Western Yacht 
Club of Ireland, ordered by the House on 
the 7th and 18th of April, will be laid on 
the Table ; and whether there would be 
any objection to add to the Return any 
Correspondence on the subject with the 
Admiralty since those dates ? 


2Y 2 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Correspondence in question would be laid 
upon the table in the course of a day or 
two. 


GRAND JURY ACTS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LANIGAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Attorney General if it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring in any Bill to amend the Irish Grand 
Jury Acts, with a view to relieve the ocecu- 
piers of houses and lands in Ireland (to a 
certain extent) from the pressure of taxa- 
tion, by apportioning the payment of Grand 
Jury or County Cess equally between Jand- 
lords and tenants in Ireland ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it was not the 
intention of the Government to bring in 
any Bill to amend the Irish Grand Jury 
Acts, with a view to apportioning the pay- 
ment of Grand Jury or County Cess equally 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEACOCK said, he wished to ask 


the Chairman of the General Committee of 
Elections what is the latest period at which 
they will nominate Committees to decide 
Controverted Elections? 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he re- 
gretted that he could not give a very direct 
answer to the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The proceedings of the Committee 
must depend upon the proceedings of the 
House, but the Committee would mect on 
Thursday, and he hoped that if the ques- 
tion was repeated on that day he would be 
able to state what was their final decision. 


THE KINSALE RIOTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary for Ireland whe- 
ther any official information respecting the 
conduct of the Antrim Artillery at Kinsale, 
on the 12th of July last, has been received 
by the Government ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, that 
two inquiries had been instituted—one by 
the Military and the other by the Civil 
authorities—into the conduct of the Antrim 
Artillery at Kinsale on the 12th of July ; 
but thoge investigations had not yet been 
brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. COGAN said, he would also beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for War whether 


Mr, Cogan 
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any report has reached him of the conduct 
of the Antrim Regiment of Artillery at 
Kinsale, on the 12th of July; and, if so, 
whether he has taken any, and what steps 
with regard to that regiment ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he knew 
no more of the causes of the riot than his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell). But he 
could state that the Magistrates of Kinsale 
despatched a messenger to General Eden 
at six o’clock in the evening of the ocur- 
rence. Troops were marched from Cork 
to Kinsale at midnight and at two the 
following morning, and the General himself 
was at Kinsale at five in the morning, 
when the Antrim Militia were marched out 
of the town. 


Election—Petition. 


DESIGNS FOR THE NEW FOREIGN 
OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to know whether the designs for the 
new Foreign Office promised by Mr. G. G. 
Scott were not yet ready for exhibition ? 

Mr. FITZROY said, that when ques- 
tioned the other day with respect to ex- 
hibiting the plans for this structure, ac- 
cording to the intention announced by the 
noble Lord, his official predecessor, he had 
stated that the working drawings would 
not be ready for some time, and, therefore, 
that he would not be able to exhibit them in 
the manner proposed. He had, indeed, 
given orders that, as far as they were in 
his possession, they should that morning 
be shown in the Reading Room of that 
House ; but the designs now exhibited were 
only those which the House of Commons 
had had an opportunity of viewing on a 
former occasion. ‘The designs of Mr. 
Scott for the new Foreign Office, prepared 
in accordance with the directions of the 
First Commissioner of Works, and which 
were considerably different from the designs 
in the Reading Room, would, he hoped, be 
ready for inspection by the members of 
that House on Wednesday morning, and 
he had given directions that they should be 
placed in the tea-room. He had received 
a letter from Mr. Scott on the subject, in 
consequence on which he had fixed upon 
Wednesday. 


THE DOVOR ELECTION—PETITION, 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he had a 
Petition from Sir William Russell, one of 
the candidates at the last Dovor election, 
complaining of an undue return for that 
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Borough. The Petitioner said, that he 
had learnt that a ‘ Select Committee had 
been appointed by that House to inquire 
into the Mail and Telegraph Contracts, 
and that it was likely to investigate the 
Contract for the Dovor and Ostend Mails ; 
that he had been advised by his counsel 
that it would be very prejudicial to his 
case, if this part of the Contract inquiry 
were to take place until the Dovor Election 
Committee had sat, The Petitioner, there- 
fore, prayed the House to direct the Select 
Committee on Contracts, not to proceed 
with its investigation, as far as the Dovor 
Contract was concerned, until the Election 
Committee had closed its labours. He, 
therefore, gave notice, that to-morrow he 
should move, that the Petition be printed 
with the Votes. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he understood 
that a Committee of the House was ap- 
pointed to pronounce, whether Petitions 
should be printed or not; and until that 
Committee had come to a determination, 
no Motion could be made for printing a 
Tetition, unless the right hon. Member 
stated that he meant to found a Resolu- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE had not made 
a Motion, he had only given notice of one 
for to-morrow. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to a question by Mr. VINCENT 
ScuL.y, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the sub- 
ject had been brought under his notice, 
but it was not his intention to bring in a 
Bill on the subject during the present Ses- 
sion. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—THE BUDGET. 
COMMITTEE, FINANCIAL SAATEMENT, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I presume, Sir, that it will be 
for the convenience of the Committee that 
I should follow the usual practice of making 
known to it, before I proceed to discuss 
any plans or proposals of the Government, 
the results of the finance of the last year. 
This need not occupy any great length of 
time. I will state to the Committe the Es- 
timates of income as they were proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Buckinghamshire, when he held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, during 
the year 1858 ; the actual receipt of reve- 
nue which took place when those Esti- 
mates came to be tested by the result, and 
likewise the experience of the year as it 
stands. Theright hon. Gentleman estimat- 
ed the Customs’ revenue at £23,400,000. 
It produced £24,117,000. He estimated 
the Excise at £18,600,000. It produced 
only £17,902,000. He took the stamps at 
£7,850,000. They produced £8,005,000. 
The Land and Assessed Taxes were es- 
timated at £3,200,000; they produced 
£3,162,000. The income tax, which 
the right hon. Gentleman estimated at 
£6,100,000, exceeded thatsum by morethan 
half a million, and produced £6,683,587. 
The Post-office revenue corresponded al- 
most precisely with the estimate of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which was £3,200,0U0. 
The Crown Lands, which he took at 
£270,000, produced £280,041, and the 
Miscellaneous revenues, which he calculated 
would produce £1,300,000, have amount- 
ed to £2,125,944. The Miscellaneous re- 
venues, it will be in the recollection of the 
Committee, are very difficult to estimate 
with precision, particularly at a period 
shortly after the close of a great war, when 
extensive changes are in progress in the 
manufacturing establishments of the coun- 
try, which lead to the disposal of old stores 
and the substitution of new ones upon a 
scale that is sometimates impossible to cal- 
culate beforehand, The general result on 
the total of the revenue of the year was, I 
think, satisfactory. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman estimated the entire revenue at 
£63,920,000 ; its precise amount was 
£65,477,284. With respect to expendi- 
ture, I do not know that I need trouble 
the Committee by referring to the original 
Estimates of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause they were subjected to certain modi- 
fications in the course of the Session, as 
Supplementary Estimates, adding to the 
charges for the year, were brought for- 
ward, But I shall state to the Committee 
theexpenditureas itactually took place. The 
charge of the debt took £28,527,484; the 
Consolidated Fund charge was £1,940,655 ; 
the charge for the Army was £12,512,291; 
the charge of the Navy, £9,215,487 ; the 
Civil Services amounted to £7,169,473 ; 
the collection of the revenue, or the expen- 
diture on account of the revenue depart- 
ment, was £4,515,969. There were, be- 
sides, two Votes retrospective in their char- 
acter, one of them for operations in China, 
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£391,943; and the other, some remaining | months instead of twelve; and, in the 
expenses of the Russian war, £390,580. | second place, that many persons were al- 


The total result was to give an expendi- 
ture of £64,663,882, against a revenue of 
£65,477,284 ; so that there was in round 
numbers a surplus of about £800,000 upon 
the balance between the income and ex- 
penditure for the year. The Committee 
will probably wish to know what has been 


the fate, so far as it can be ascertained, of | 


the special proposals that were made by the 
right hon. Gentleman during the last year 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue 
ofthe country. At the same time it is right 
they should bear in mind that our expe- 
rience has been too short to enable us to 
pronounce conclusively upon the degree of 


ready provided with stamped cheques for 
the purpose of transmission over the coun- 
try, a circumstance that would naturally 
retard the influx of revenue from the new 
duty until new stocks of cheques required 
to be provided. It is very hard to say 
what that duty is likely to produce, but, 
upon the whole, I think it would be san- 
guine, with the information which we now 
possess, imperfect thought it be, to repeat 
an estimate so high as £300,000. I should 
think that £200,000, or something lower, 
is in all likelihood the sum which the duty 
upon drafts or cheques will be found to 
add to the year’s revenue. I may state 








success that has attended those proposals. | here that a question has been raised whe- 
But as far as we are aware the facts are as | ther it would not be convenient to abolish 
follow :—1d. stamp upon drafts or cheques | a partial exemption which is found to ex- 
was estimated by the right hon. Gentle-, ist under the present law. Ido not know 
man to produce £300,000, and the aug-| whether it was part of the original inten- 
mentation of duty upon Irish spirits, which | tion of the right hon. Gentleman, but un- 
was proposed by the right hon. Gentleman | der the law as it stands it has been found 
in such a manner as to produce a complete that the drawer of a cheque is entitled 
equalization between the spirit duties of, himself to receive across the counter the 
the three kingdoms, was estimated to yield | proceeds of the cheque without payment 
£500,000. Neither of these duties has, | of the stamp duty. The general opinion, 
however, as yet produced the sum which | I think, seems to be that that exemption 
was expected from them. We have no | is not strongly founded either in reason or 


means of knowing precisely what has been 
the product of the stamp duty upon drafts 
or cheques, because it is kept in a single 
account with the stamp duty upon receipts, 
and the only measure that can be applied 
to that portion of this revenue which is due 
to the stamp duty upon cheques is by com- 
paring it with the whole increase that has 


in convenience ; and I also believe that 
the opinion of the bankers of London, con- 
sidering it with reference to the facility of 
| Operations, is that their trade would be de- 
cidedly in favour of its removal. It is 
not an important financial operation, but 
probably as a matter of fiscal improvement 
I may think it my duty to make a pro- 








taken place in the aggregate produce of the | posal to the House for removing that ex- 
two duties, The duty upon receiptshadbeen | emption. With respect to the question of 
a constantly increasing duty up to the year | Irish spirits, it is one of greater interest, and 
1858, and therefore if in 1859 we credit at the same time the change, as far as the 
the penny duty upon drafts and cheques; amount produced is concerned, has been 
with the whole increase that has taken | attended with a less degree of success ; 
place since 1858, that is, upon the whole, but it ought always to be recollected, in 
perhaps, the fairest mode of reckoning | the first place, that all duties of that de- 
that can be adopted. The aggregate) scription require some considerable in- 
duty upon receipt stamps and draft) terval before their operation can be cor- 
stamps in the year which ended on the rectly appreciated, and, in the second 
31st of March last was £418,000. The! place, that the measure of equalization 
duty from receipt stamps alone, with the proposed by the right hon. Gentleman was | 
addition of the draft stamps which in itself a fiscal reform of very consider- 
were formerly required in all cases where | able importance, aa establishing one duty 
drafts passed beyond a distance of fifteen! between Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
miles, in the year 1857-8 yielded £281,000; | independently of its pecuniary results. 
so that the probable produce of the duty | Ilowever, the pecuniary result stands 
upon cheques was no more than £137,000. | thus :— Upon Irish spirits in 1858-9, as 
But, then, it is to be borne in mind, in the | compared with 1857-8, we had an increase 
first place, that the duty was in opera-| in actual money of only £85,000, which 
tion for little more than a period of ten | is but a very small proportion of what had 
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been expected to proceed from that source. | the Land and Assessed Taxes, £3,200,000; 
But, then, the duty did not take effect | Stamps, £8,100,000 ; Income Tax, at 5d., 
from the first day of the financial year. | £5,600,000 ; Post Office, £3,250,000 ; 
It took effect on the 17th of April, and | Crown Lands, £280,000; and Miscella- 
between the lst of April, when the year] neous Receipts, £1,530,000. It may be 
began, and the 17th, there were delivered | as well to state that in the last mentioned 
from bond in Ireland, though the period | item there is included a sum with respect 
was only about a fortnight, no fewer than | to which no definite arrangements have 
1,129,000 gallons of spirits, or the con- | been made—a sum of £130,000, whieh is 
sumption of two months. If we take the | more or less probable that the Council of 
additional duty upon that quantity of spirits, | India will pay out of Indian revenue, in 
which is fairly due to the accounts of the | order to obtain a site on which they may 
year, inasmuch as the period between the | erect buildings for the transaction of their 
Ist and 17th of April formed part of the | business in lieu of the premises in Leaden- 
financial year, it would add £103,000 | hall Street. Although to some extent, un- 
to the £85,000 which I have mentioned, | certain, this item has no disturbing effect 
giving a total of £188,000 as the produce | upon the general balance of revenue and 
of the new scale of duty for the year. As | expenditure which I shall present, because, 
far as we can judge from the produce in | if the Council of India does not reimburse 
the period which has elapsed since the lst | the Treasury to that extent for the ground 
of April last, there is a prospect of the | which it would require, the Treasury will 
duty being considerably more productive ; | not incur the outlay for it. The total of 
but at the same time it is hardly possible | the items which I have given to the Com- 
to judge of the result of changes of this | mittee is £64,340,000 ; and it may, per- 
kind upon articles of consumption. Where | haps, be interesting to the Committee to 
many interests mix with and traverse to a| compare this total with the estimate of 
certain extent the proceedings of Parlia- | last year, in which the right hon. Gentle- 
ment, and where likewise the effect of | man the Member for Bucks proceeded upon 
your operations depend, in some measure, | the same basis of taxes, with the excep- 
upon seasons and the prices of the raw ma- | tion of those which he himself proposed. 
terial, it is not possible to forma conclusive | He estimated the revenue of the year at 
judgment upon the pecuniary results of | £63,920,000. The estimate which I now 
any change in the law until a year or two | present would give us about £420,000 
have elapsed. Such, then, is the state of | more than that of the right hon. Gentle- 
the case with regard to the revenue and | man; but I am not able to say that there 
expenditure of the year which closed on | is in fact any evidence of sterling or extra- 
the 3lst of March last, and with respect | ordinary progress, because that £420,000 
to the measures proposed in the Session of | is about the sum which at present appears 
1858 for the purpose of providing a sur- | to have been produced by the two small 
plus of revenue over expenditure. I come taxes which were imposed by the right 
now, Sir, to a more grave and serious part | hon. Gentleman. We come now, Sir, to 
of the task which is imposed upon me. I the estimate of the expenditure for the 
have to lay before the Committee, in the | current year, the revenue being, as I have 
first instance, a comparative statement of | said, £64,340,000. The charge of the 
the estimated revenue and expenditure for | funded and unfunded debt for the current 
the year which is now current. The Com- | year will be £28,600,000. In that sum 
mittee is already generally aware, from the | there is included a particular item of 
Estimates that have been laid before it, in| £400,000, which represents the last pay- 
the first place, that the expenditure will be | ment upon a certain portion of the Long 
unusually large, and, in the second place, | Annuities, which will have to be made 
that it will very considerably exceed the |on the 5th of January next. I mention 
Ways and Means which the ordinary re- | this item now because it is entirely ex- 
venue of the country could provide, and | ceptional in its character. The Committee 
that, consequently, increased efforts must | is aware that as a general rule all divi- 
be made to meet it. To begin with the | dends, whether upon stock or annuities, 
estimates of revenue, the Customs are taken | are paid half-yearly. In this particular 
to yield for the year which commenced on | case, however, it happens that a certain 
the lst of April last, and which will close | considerable portion of the annuities for 
on the 3lst of March next, a sum of | which the public is liable, and which have 
£23,850,000 ; the Excise, £18,530,000 ; | their dividends payable half-yearly in April 
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and October, expires not at the end of the | 
half-year, but at the end of the odd quarter, | 
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sent season. The cost of those opera- 
tions would, it was estimated, be about 
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so that a quarter’s payment becomes due | £250,000; and when Her Majesty's Go- 


in respect of that portion on the 5th of 
January next; whereas, if the annuities 
had continued to run, it would not have 
been made until the expiration of the half- 
year—namely, the 5th of April next. The 
effect of this is to throw upon the Ways 
and Means of the year 1859-60 a sum of, 
in round numbers, £400,000, which in the 
regular course of things would have passed 
to the debit of 1860-61. The first result, 
therefore, of the cessation of these annui- 
ties is to impose a burden upon the financial 
year which is now passing. However, the 
estimated charge for the funded and the 
unfunded debt is £28,600,000 ; that for 
the Consolidated Fund, £1,960,000 ; the 
Army, including the Militia, £13,300,000; 
the Navy, including the Packet Service, 
£12,782,000 ; the Civil Service, on what 
are called the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
£7,825,000 ; the Revenue Departments, 
£474,000. The Committee will observe 
that there is a very considerable increase 
in the aggregate charge of the Miscella- 
neous Estimates as compared with those 
of last year, the estimate for the present 


year being, as I have stated, £7,825,000, 
and that for last year not having exceeded 


£7,169,000. 1 may, perhaps, without 
attempting to enter into detail, state briefly 
to the Committee what are the principal 
items of this increase. The Committee 
will recollect that a measure passed this 
House about two years ago which imposed 
upon the public a very heavy charge in re- 
spect of the County Courts. From that 
source we have an increase in the Civil 
Service Estimates of £49,000; the con- 
stabulary in Ireland shows an increase of 
£36,000; the Vote for Public Educa- 
tion, including Art, an increase of about 
£200,000 ; the Vote for British Columbia, 
£42,000; that for China, Japan, and 
Siam, which is a new acquaintance, and 
has not appeared upon the Estimates be- 
fore, £25,000 ; the Vote for the Foreign- 
office, site and buildings, £200,000, in- 
cluding however, the £130,000 which I 
have just spoken of as repayable from the 
Indian revenues, if the arrangements go 
forward. Last comes the submarine cable 
to Gibraltar £115,000; and perhaps this 
is the place at which I ought briefly to 
refer to that subject. The late Govern- 
ment had entertained a plan for both ma- 





vernment came into office, a contract had 
actually been entered into for the manu- 
facture of what, I believe, is called the 
core of the cable. The cost of that ma- 
nufacture is represented by the sum of 
£115,000 which I have just mentioned, 
Upon a consideration of the whole matter 
—which will be more conveniently dis- 
cussed in detail upon the Vote—and 
taking into consideration as a main ele- 
ment the advanced season of the year and 
the extremely narrow margin of time, dur- 
ing which tolerably fine weather could be 
reckoned upon, we thought it would be 
wiser not to prosecute the plan for laying 
this cable during the present season; and, 
consequently, a smaller sum is asked from 
the House than would otherwise have been 
required. The sum which will be asked 
for is simply the price of the cable manu- 
factured under contract, which contract 
we found in course of execution at the 
time we entered upon the exercise of 
office. The total of these items of in- 
crease upon the Miscellaneous Estimates 
which I have stated to the House is 
£667,000. On the other hand, there 
are some items of decrease by which that 
is partially balanced, but I believe that 
the net increase in the amount of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates of this year, as 
compared with those_of the last, is some- 
where between £580,000 and £599,000. 
Now, if the Committee will take the trouble 
to add together the figures which I have 
given them, they will find that whereas the 
revenue of the year as it is estimated 
amounts to £64,340,000, the estimated 
expenditure will amount to £69,207,000. 
Subtracting the smaller from the larger of 
these sums, the result is a gross deficiency 
of £4,867,000, and that is the charge the 
mode of making provision for which will 
have to be considered by the Committee. 
Now, Sir, before I go into any particulars 
with respeet to the mode of meeting that 
extra charge, I should wish briefly to draw 
the attention of the Committee to one or 
two general considerations which appear 
to bear upon our present position, and 
to give it a somewhat peculiar character. 
I think, Sir, that it is plain that while 
this is a time at which it will become the 
Committee to make an adequate and effec- 
tive provision by those means which they 


nufacturing and laying down this cable | shall think most in accordance with the pub- 


from England to Gibraltar during the pre- | 
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likewise a time at which the attention of | stances which I think greatly tend to cor- 
the Committee should be rigidly confined | roborate the same conclusion. Next year 
to the wants of the year. The first reason | has already been marked out by the pro- 
for that is, that no one can review the Esti- | ceedings of previous Parliaments as a criti- 
mates which I have laid before the Com- | cal one in the history of our finance—as a 
mittee without observing that they bear | year when it must be the obvious duty of 
in no inconsiderable degree an exceptional Parliament, whatever political cireumstan- 
character. The circumstances out of | ces may occur, to enter upon a comprehen- 
which they have grown are full in the notice | sive review both of the system of taxation, 
and in the knowledge of the Committee ; | and also of the scale of our expenditure. 
but, without entering into detail upon those | I may remind the Committce that during 
circumstances, I may in general terms say | the next year the income tax by law from 
that they are obviously such —I speak | the 5th of April will lapse. At the same 
especially of the state of affairs abroad— | period, according to the understanding ar- 
that if within the next six or twelve months | rived at by Parliament, certain war duties 
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they do not grow worse we may then en- | 
tertain a confident expectation that they 

must grow better. The Estimates which | 
have been submitted to you bear—I do not | 
conceal the fact— they bear what may | 
so far be called an ambiguous character, | 
that while they greatly fall short of the | 
sums that you have been called upon to vote | 
in time of war, they on the other hand | 
considerably exceed any sums which Parlia- 
ment has been called upon to vote in times 
of peace and with reference to the mainte- 
nance of peace establishments. If I take 
the Estimates of the previous year, 1858-9, 
which were not considered to be low Esti- 
mates, as the standard of comparison, I 
find that they exhibit the following figures ; 
—In 1858-9 the sum voted for the Army 
was £12,010,000, and that for the Navy 
£8,890,000. In every case when IJ speak 
of the Army I include the Militia, and when 
I speak of the Navy I include the Packet 
Service. In the current year the Esti- 
mates voted for the Army, instead of 
£12,010,000, have been £13,299,000; 
and the Estimates voted, and willingly voted 
by the House for the Navy, instead of | 
£8,890,000, have been £12,782,000 ; so 
that you have an increase of £1,288,000 
on the Estimates for the Army, and of 
£3,891,000 on those for the Navy, making 
together an augmentation upon Estimates | 
which were themselves high, amounting to ' 
no less than about £5,180,000. That, as | 
I say, may be thought to constitute an 

exceptional state of things, from which I 

draw no other inference than this, that the 

present time is thus far marked out to us 

as one at which itis hardly open to us to 

busy ourselves with extensive prospects or | 
with comprehensive plans; but that we | 
ought to confine ourselves to the duty of | 
making a sufficient and effective provision 

for the wants of the year which has actu- | 
ally commenced, There are other circum- | 





on tea and sugar, which have been granted 
for a period of three years from the 
year 1857, will also lapse. The disap- 
pearance of these duties would ultimately 
make a difference in the receipts of the 
Treasury of about, in round numbers, 
£8,000,000. On the other hand, next 
year we have the advantage of a falling off 
in the Long Annuities, and it will be the 
duty of Parliament to consider whether 
they will endeavour to signalize the year 
of escape from so serious a burden as 
the constant and permanent payment of 
£2,000,000 by something done for the 
benefit of the people, or whether they will 
simply allow those £2,000,000 to be 
dragged unnoticed into the general vortex 
of expenditure, to be disposed of piecemeal 
in augmentation of £10,000 on this Vote, 
£30,000 on that, and £100,000 on 
another, All these considerations will 
bring the Committee—as they have already 
brought the Government—to the opinion 
that the present is not a year in which we 
ought to enter on the consideration of 
what is termed prospective finance, but 
that we ought rather to be contented with 
temporary, and I might say almost pro- 
visional finance, provided it be sound 
and adapted to the occasion. I might 
also plead the short period during which 
we have held our offices, which has made 
it impossible for us, each in his own de- 
partment, to consider in what respect a 
reduction of expenditure might be possi- 
ble. We have come into office with a 
full conviction that the great demands 
made upon the House for military Es- 
timates are demands both justified and 
required by the highest interests of the 
country. In stating therefore to the Com- 
mittee the amount of these Estimates and 
the magnitude of the figures which they 
involve, it is not my intention to take in 
respect to those demands in any degree an 
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apologetic tone. On the contrary, I know 
well that large as those demands are, they 
have been voted with freedom and with 
enthusiasm, and that if it had seemed right 
to the Government, from the information 
which we possess, to make a still larger 
drain on the confidence and patriotism of 
Parliament, it would have been as freely 
and as warmly met. But apart entirely 
from the exigencies of the public defence 
and the public service, it remains the duty 
of the Government to consider what is not 
only necessary to be done, but likewise to 
take care that the funds with which they 
are so generously intrusted are wisely and 
thriftily expended; and it is with reference 
to that great duty of public economy—a 
duty which no public exigency can set 
aside — although, unfortunately, certain 
circumstances of public affairs greatly in- 
dispose the minds of men to its dry details 
—that I venture to submit to the Commit- 
tee that the Members of the Government 
have, as yet, had no opportunity of consi- 
dering, each in his own department, in 
what respects, apart from the honour and 
safety of the country, it is possible for 
them to look forward to any alleviation of 
the public burdens by way of counterpoise 


to the present heavy demands which the 
necessities of the time have imposed on 


the publie purse. I must also remind the 
Committee that I have not the honour to 
address it, as is usually the case, either 
before the financial year has commenced 
or shortly after its commencement. Nearer 
four months than three have now elapsed 
since the commencement of your financial 
year, and none of your financial measures, 
therefore, can be made practically retro- 
spective. Subject to the effect of these 
general considerations, I come now to ask 
the Committee to reflect by what mode of 
supply shall we raise the sum which will 
enable us to meet the heavy demands of 
the year? Of course this great question 
divides itself at first into these two branches 
—shall we attempt to raise the necessary 
funds by borrowing or by taxes? The 
Committee will have to consider whether 
this is an occasion on which it ought to 
resort to the expedient of a loan. The sum 
which is required is between £4,000,000 
and £5,000,000. It is certainly a large 
sum to demand from the tax-payers at a 
short notice. But, on the other hand, it 
is a sum which has never driven a British 
Parliament to the expedient of augment- 
ing the National Debt. I think we are all 
nearly agreed on this, that in time of peace 
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‘nothing but a dire necessity should induce 


us to borrow. Whatever doctrine may be 
theoretically held and propounded by high 
authorities with respect to the facility with 
which we bear the burden of a national 
debt, I do not think that any man stand- 
ing in my place would wish so to apply 
that doctrine as to relax the sound manly 
sentiment which fills the British people and 
Parliament with aversion to the principle 
of borrowing to meet the ordinary expen- 
diture of the year. There have been cases 
undoubtedly — but they were exceptional 
cases—in which we have resorted to bor- 
rowing even in time of peace. Two I may 
quote, but I quote them only that the Com. 
mittee may bear freshly in mind how dif- 
ferent were the circumstances from those 
in which we now stand. In 1835 the 
Government of Lord Melbourne borrowed 
£20,000,000 for the purpose of negro 
emancipation, but that was a service to 
mark an epoch in a nation’s life, and it 
had no connection with the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the year. Agair, in 1847-8, 
my right hon. Friend the present Secre- 
tary for India (Sir Charles Wood) made a 
loan of £10,000,000, but it was for the 
purpose of meeting a frightful visitation in 
the sister island, and at the time it would 
have hardly been possible to raise by the 
taxes of the year the sum for which he 
was compelled to apply to Parliament with 
the view of relieving the distress occasion- 
ed by that calamity. Those two cases are 
entirely different from this both in amount 
and in principle. They are different in 
amount, because one sum was four times, 
and the other twice, as large as that which 
I have now to ask at your hands. They 
were different also in principle, because 
while one related to a great and extraor- 
dinary visitation of Providence, the other 
was connected with a permanent social 
change, the opportunity of which could 
not again occur. You are now, on the 
contrary, called on to meet an expendi- 
ture which, legitimate and needful as it 
is, has reference strictly and exclusively 
to your own wants,—to the wants of the 
time in which you yourselves are living. 
It appears to the Government for these 
reasons, and I hope it will also appear 
to the Committee, that this is not the 
occasion for a loan. Another matter we 
are bound to take into view in consider- 
ing this question is the condition of the 
country. I must express my firm convic- 
tion that there never was a period when 
the people of England were better satisfied 
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of the justice and necessity of the demands 
made upon the public purse, and that there 
never was a time when they were more 
able or more willing to meet them. I re- 
fer it alike to the hearts and understand- 
ings both of those who bear me, and of 
those out of doors who will consider our 
discussions and debates, whether we should 
not shrink from our duty and disgrace the 
memory of those who have gone before us 
if we were to hesitate to say that we will 
provide for the wants of the day in which 
we live, not in such a manner as will fur- 
ther embarrass our posterity, but out of 
the resources immediately at our com- 
mand. There is another reason, too, not 
altogether agreeable, at which I may 
slightly glance. There will soon be an- 
other public borrower in the market with 
whom I have no desire to compete. My 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India will, I believe, have to make an- 
other application to Parliament in addition 
to the measures already taken, in order to 
meet the exigencies of the Indian service ; 
and if the Committee will allow me, I 
must frankly confess that I would rather 
leave the field clear to him, and be dis- 
pensed from interfering with his opera- 
tions. What I have presumed to say with 
regard to a loan appears to me equally ap- 
plicable to the more temporary mode of 
borrowing by instruments at a short date, 
such as Exchequer bills. If ever there 
was a time to which this mode of borrow- 
ing was inapplicable, it is the present, be- 
cause its effect would be, not to throw 
the burden on posterity, but upon the year 
1860, which we shall all agree is already 
charged to its very utmost. If, then, I 
have sufficiently got quit of the first alter- 
native of making provision by borrowing 
for the deficiencies of the present year, 
and if we seem to be driven by considera- 
tions of justice and policy to the other 
alternative of looking to taxes for the 
means of meeting our expenditure, we 
have still one other question before us— 
shall we look to direct taxation or to an 
augmentation of our indirect taxes? I 
Propose not to enter into any elaborate or 
detailed inquiry, because I think a very 
few minutes will suffice to dispose of this 
portion of the subject. But, inasmuch as 
there is nothing irrational in the first idea 
of resorting to indirect taxes for cither the 
total or the partial relief of the exigencies 
of the State, let us calmly advert in a few 
words to the articles upon which alone it 
might, perhaps, be possible to think of ob- 
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taining rapidly and effectually some consi- 
derable amount of revenue. Those arti- 
eles which I think would present them- 
selves to any Finance Minister engaged 
in the disagreeable task of selecting new 
subjects of taxation would, I think, ordi- 
narily, be malt, spirits, tea, and sugar. I 
confess, Sir, it is my own opinion, and it 
is the opinion, I believe, of all my col- 
leagues, that it would not be desirable to 
propose any augmentation of the duty upon 
malt. [** Hear, hear!” from an hon. 
Member on the Opposition Benches.] I 
am glad to have given consolation to at 
least one anxious and wounded mind ; but 
we must frankly own, and I own it the 
more frankly as I was the person who pro- 
posed the measure, that when we did, 
under strong necessity, in a time of war, 
propose a great augmentation of the 
malt duty, although we derived from 
it a large sum of money, yet that sum 
of money did not altogether answer our 
expectations. It is not a very elastic 
revenue. It is a large revenue, but it does 
not seem susceptible of bearing additional 
burdens. On the whole, therefore, what 
seems obviously to be the dictate of good 
sense is that under present circumstances 
we should let well alone. Well, then, the 
next article I mentioned was the article of 
spirits, and I believe that, judging from 
what I hear of the accelerated deliverances 
from bond of spirits in the different parts 
of the United Kingdom, there is a portion 
of the public who either think themselves, 
or who think that somebody thinks that 
they are, very proper subjects of taxation. 
I should be very sorry to give a pledge 
which was intended to bind future years, 
because the principle upon which the House 
of Common has, I think, uniformly pro- 
ceeded with respect to spirits has been, 
not that we ought to lower the duties upon 
them as much as we can consistently with 
the interest of the revenue, but that we 
ought to raise the duties upon them as much 
as we carr consistently with the policy and 
necessity of preventing the growth of a con- 
traband trade. I wish merely to say, that 
we now think that question should be post- 
poned to a future year. The Committee 
will recollect that we have been very bold, 
and I am thankful to say, upon the whole, 
very successful for a series of years in our 
operations upon spirits. From the year 
1853, when it was my good fortune to 
take the first step in that movement, down 
to the year 1858, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite put the last hand to the 
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work and completely equalized the spirit 
duties in the three kingdoms, we have had 
a number of successive changes which 
have upon the whole been, I think, emi- 
nently satisfactory in their results ; but I 
will give the general figures very briefly, 
so as to enable the Committee to form 
their own judgment. In the year 1853, 
when we began to deal with the spirit 


duties, the total amount in round num- | 


bers, of duties collected upon British 
spirits—of course I do not include either 
colonial spirits or brandy—was, in England, 
£3,165,000 ; in Scotland, £1,867,000; 
in Ireland, £1,267,000. In 1859 the total 
amount of these duties collected in Eng- 
land was £4,073,000, being an increase 
of £907,000. That was upon a uniform 
duty, and no change, except a very tri- 
fling adjustment, had taken place in Eng- 
land ; but, at the same time, England had 
been deriving supplies from Scotland and 
Ireland ina manner that it would be hardly 
possible to show upon the face of the ac- 
count. England showed an increase upon 
the face of the account. Scotland had 
risen from £1,867,000 to £2,750,000, 
showing an increase of £882,000; Ireland 
from £1,267,000 to £2,364,000, showing 
an increase of £1,097,000. The general 
result has been that from this most legiti- 
mate source of taxation we have had an 
increase between 1853 and 1859 as follows: 
—The total in 1853 was £6,301,000, 
and the total in 1859 was £9,188,000, or 
an augmentation of £2,887,000, which I 
trust we may look on substantially as a 
real addition—without a single moral draw- 
back attending it, but rather the reverse 
—to the amount of the permanent revenue 
of the country. After making due allow- 
ance for the progress of the population in 
the three kingdoms, I think we may say 
that from £1,000,000 to £1,200,000 of 
that sum has been due to the augmentation 
of duty imposed by Parliament in suc- 
cessive years upon the kingdoms of Scot- 
land and Ireland. Considering, however, 
with what difficulty the whole subject of 
the spirit duty has been attended in Ire- 
land; considering how recent, how great, 
and how rapid have been the augmenta- 
tions of duty in that country, for they have 
hardly had a single year’s rest—Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer from time to time 
have been so anxious toget back upon them, 
and considering that at this moment our suc- 
cess has been complete, so that we have no 
reason to believe that a contraband trade 
has received any stimulus; but, on the 
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|other hand, considering how short an ex. 
| perience of a few months is for determin. 
| ing a matter so serious as that,—I mean 
‘the question whether there is a danger of 
| stimulating the creation of a new contra- 
| band trade on a greatly extended scale; 
| considering these things, we are certainly 
| of opinion that it would be unwise, and, at 
, all events, premature, to raise at the pre- 
sent moment any question with respect to 
the general increase of the spirit duty 
through the three kingdoms. With regard 
to a particular increase to take effect in 
England, or in England and Scotland and 
not in Ireland, whatever the yield to the 
Treasury might be, it would be decidedly a 
measure of retrogression and not of im- 
provement, That is a step which I think 
that we should not, under any cireum- 
stances, be disposed to take. Therefore, 
Sir, malt gives us no hope, and _ spirits 
yield us no means of replenishing the pub- 
lic treasury. Now, what are we to say of 
the more important and more vital articles 
of tea and sugar? I have presumed to 
impress upon the Committée the opinion 
that we are dealing at present not with a 
prospective and permanent finance, but 
with the finance of the moment; that we 
are making provision for the year; that 
we do not wish to tie the hands of Parlia- 
ment, if we can avoid it, with reference to 
anything that may take place in future 
years; that we wish that Parliament when 
it meets again after the recess should be 
in a condition to face as a whole the great 
and serious question of revenue and ex- 
penditure that it will then have to meet. 
But if these considerations be just, they 
form a most powerful argument against 
meddling at the present moment with the 
indirect taxes of the country, because you 
cannot touch one of these indirect taxes, and 
especially you cannot touch the taxes that 
are derived from tropical articles, without 
greatly interfering with the course of trade. 
You may tax your malt, you may tax 
your home-made spirits; you then inter- 
fere with trade; but you interfere with 
trade far more if you touch sugar, or if 
you touch tea that has to be brought from 
what I may call the extremities of the 
earth. I do not speak now of the interests 
of the consumer. I speak simply at this 
moment of the interests of trade, andI say 
it would be contrary to those wise and cir- 
cumspect rules which govern the proceed: 
ings of Parliament in regard to its fiseal 
legislation, if they were to permit them- 
selves to interfere with those great and 
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eapital trades of the country for the pur- | partment (Sir George Lewis) found him- 
pose of supplying what we must call a self under the necessity, with reference to 
momentary derangement. But there are| the demands of the public service in that 
other reasons which, I confess, amount for | year, of keeping up a portion of war taxa- 
me toa demonstration, and more thana de-| tion. Had war taxation been entirely re- 
monstration, upon this subject. It is un-| moved on the 3lst of March, 1857, the 
doubtedly true—I have already mentioned to | duty on sugar of the lowest class would 
the Committee by anticipation the deliver- have gone down to Qs. 6d. per ewt., the 
ances of spirit—that the deliverances of tea! duty on tea would have gone down to ls, 
and sugar within the last few weeks from! per !b., and the tax on incomes would have 
bond have been very large indeed. I do| gone down to 5d. in the pound. My right 
not know whether these deliverances show | hon. Friend, finding the necessity for fur- 
confidence or a want of confidence, but at! ther income and a partial retention of war 
any rate I will proceed to lay as well as I | taxation in order to meet the scale of ex- 
ean an argument, which appears to be, penditure which had been, or was to be 
conclusive, against raising the duties on| sanctioned, maintained that portion of 
those articles, before the Committee. | taxation distributed between its two main 
When we deal with a question between} heads. He requested Parliament to con- 
direct and indirect taxation, we deal to a| tinue a modified part of the extra duties 
certain extent—imperfectly and roughly no| on tea and sugar ; but he likewise retained 
doubt the distinction is taken, but still it is| 2d. in the pound on incomes, which would 
in fact and in substance a true distinction | have dropped if the Act of 1853 had been 
—we deal to a certain extent with a ques-| suffered to take its full effect. My right 
tion between a rich man and a poor man. | hon. Friend obtained from Parliament the 
All classes are affected by taxation, but| continuance of those extra tea and sugar 
direct taxation falls upon the middle and| duties from April, 1857, to March, 1860, 
wealthy classes, while indirect taxation | or a period of about three years, and the 
weighs with much more serious pressure} result has been as follows:—-We have 
upon the poor and labouring man. This| kept up a certain portion of war income 
was felt by Parliament at the commence-! tax, that is to say the imposition of 2d. in 
ment of the Russian war, and in the effort) the pound which would have lapsed under 
which it made in successive years to meet} the Act of 1853, and which yielded two 
a large portion of the demands of that! millions of money. But that we kept up 
war by means of new taxes it carefully ob-| for one year only, from April, 1857, to 
served the maintenance of a due relation} March, 1858. In the financial year 1858-9 
between the amounts of direct and indirect | the income tax went down to the limit 
taxation, AndI think, without going into} which was provided for in the Act of 1853, 
minute particulars, I may say that it was| but the tea and sugar duties continued at 
the determination of Parliament, as evineed | the limit at which they were fixed for a 
by its act, that of that portion of the war| period of three years by the Act of 1857. 
expenditure which was to be drawn from} The result is shortly this—if we look at 
taxes, the greater part should be taken|the three years 1857-60, during those 
from direct taxes, and the lesser part from | three years we shall have raised, of what 
indirect taxes. But now let us see what} must be regarded as temporary war taxa- 
has happened since the close of the war. | tion, two millions only from direct taxation 
The war closed in the month of March, | in the shape of income tax, and three mil- 
1856, at the beginning of the financial! lions a year from tea and sugar, or nine 
year, but the finance of the year 1856-7, | millions of indirect taxation. If that be a 
although it was a year of peace, was not, | true state of the account, and I believe it 
and could not be, a finance of peace, | cannot be impeached, then, I say, what- 
because it was a year of transition, and,) ever may have been the anticipations of 
in fact, a great part of it was con-| the public out of doors, whatever the pa- 
sumed in bringing home the arma-| tience of the traders or of the consumers, 
ments from the Crimea. That year in} it would, in the view of the Government, 
fact, was a year of war more than “| be a positive breach of duty, and an act of 
year of peace so far as the expenditure! gross injustice towards the consumers, if 
was concerned. But in 1857-8 began aj at this moment we were to ask you to add 
finance of peace, and a reduction to aj one single shilling to the imposition on tea 
peace establishment. My right hon. Friend | and sugar. But if it be not slaying the 
the Secretary of State for the Home De-|slain to pursue that question further, I 
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would likewise remind the Committee of 
the position in which we stand for raising 
money at this moment by Customs and 
Excise duties. Customs and Excise duties 
are very convenient in one point of view— 
namely, that you begin to get the duty the 
very night you make the financial state- 
ment, and if you make the financial state- 
ment just after the close of the financial 
year you get twelve months’ duty for 
twelve months’ taxes. But what is our 
case now? We might resort to the odious 
course of laying on 3d., or 4d., or 5d. a 
pound on tea, and 3s., 4s., or 5s, per ewt. 
on sugar, but we should not get twelve 
months’ duty. Three and a half months 
are irrecoverably gone and counted with 
the past. One and a half month more 
have already been forestalled by payments 
in anticipation. At this moment the Ex- 
chequer of the country is richer than it 
ought to be by upwards of a million of money 
in duties on tea and sugar, which have been 
paid in advance, earlier than they would 
have been paid in the natural and ordinary 
course of trade, by parties who supposed 
that it might be the possible pleasure of 
Parliament to enact an increase of those 
duties. That being so, we arrive, Sir, at 


a point which can be easily anticipated. 
{Laughter.| The divining faculty of an 
intelligent audience altogether outruns 
either the power or necessity of a detailed 


statement. It only remains to consider 
what we shall do with the income tax. The 
income tax, as I conceive, was introduced 
into our fiscal legislation for two great pur- 
poses and at two different periods. The 
one was to effect permanent and salutary 
reforms in our commercial and fiscal sys- 
tem, and the other was to meet in the 
manner the most efficacious sudden public 
exigencies. I wish it had been my fate to 
ask the Committee to vote an augmen- 
tation of the income tax for the former 
rather than for the latter of these cir- 
cumstances. I trust that the day may 
yet come when, if the income tax is to 
be continued, Parliament will recollect 
that it derived no small part of its pass- 
port as a peace tax to the public favour 
or public endurance for this, that it 
was associated, as it has been, with other 
changes of the law productive of the widest 
and most permanent social benefits. This 
other purpose, however, of meeting great 
publicexigenciesand extraordinary demands 
on the public purse—that is, demands extra. 
ordinary in amount yet strictly referable to 
current wants—although it be not one so 
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leasant to entertain, yet is it one equally 
egitimate, and I put it broadly, that ina 
ease like this, where, for the dignity, 
honour, and safety of the country we are 
called upon to make great and rapid efforts 
in the augmentation and extension of our 
defences, the income tax is beyond all 
others the regular and legitimate resource 
to which to resort. I do not know whether 
the Committee would like me to lay before 
them any facts with regard to the condition 
of the income tax, and the expectation the 
country has entertained that it might be 
found practicable at a period now approach- 
ing to part with it. I do not speak of the 
augmentation which I am about to propose, 
but I speak of the income tax with refer. 
ence to its acquiring a place of permanence 
in finance. In the year 1853 there was an 
expectation that the revenue of this coun- 
try would so thrive under the system which 
had been in operation that we should be 
able to dispense in seven years with the 
aid of the income tax as an ordinary tax 
for the purpose of national income ; and, 
so far as depends upon the revenue of the 
country, and the simple consideration of the 
revenue, that expectation has been entirely 
fulfilled. If I go to the expenditure of the 
country as it was in 1853, and if I com- 
pare that expenditure with the present 
revenue, there is not an expectation 
which was held out in 1853 (I do not 
speak of details, but I speak of general 
results) which has not been more than 
satisfied and fulfilled. In 1853 the re- 
venue was £59,024,000, and the expendi- 
ture £55,769,000. In the year 1859-60 
—taking, of course, the estimated revenue 
—the revenue is £64,340,000, showing a 
growth of £5,316,000 in revenue, which 
is a sum as large as an income tax of 5d. 
in the pound. But that is not all. We 
must balance our revenue with expenditure. 
The expenditure in 1853 was £55,769,000. 
The estimated expenditure of 1859-60 is 
£69,207,000 ; so that while our revenue 
has been growing £5,316,000 our expen- 
diture has grown £13,438,000, and that is 
a very simple, transparent, and conclusive 
explanation of the difficulties with regard 
to parting with the income tax. When I 
say that the revenue has increased to the 
extent of £5,316,000, I would remind the 
Committee that that is entirely independent 
of the advantage next year from the falling 
in of £2,146,000 Long Annuities, which, 
indeed, increases the revenue up to 
£7,000,000, being enough, as I can show 
if we go into details, to enable us to part 
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both with the income tax of 5d. in the 
pound, and likewise with the war duties 
on tea and sugar if only our expenditure 
had not increased. That is the simple 
case, which at a future time, if it is 
thought right, I will display in more de- 
tail ; but I pledge myself that, taking the 
revenue as it stands and is estimated to 
be, there would not have been the slightest 
difficulty in dispensing both with the income 
tax and the remaining war taxes on tea and 
sugar, if it had not been that the exigencies 
of the public service, as stated from time 
to time, have created new calls, which of 
course must be met by resorting to corres- 
ponding taxation. Well, Sir, £4,867,000 
was the sum which I ventured to state to 
the Committee as the gross deficiency 
which we shall have to meet. But there 
is a question which I am about briefly to 
open, and a source from which (without 
exposing ourselves to any objection which 
applies to borrowing, and without incon- 
veniently interfering with the course of 
trade or private interest) we may yet draw 
a limited sum in alleviation of the public 
burdens. It is a source not altogether 
new to this House, because it has been 
mentioned from time to time by Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, and it has always 
been felt that the time would come when 
some proposal on the subject would be 
made. I refer to what is called the system 
of malt credits. It is known toa large 
portion of the Committee that there is a 
peculiarity in the collection of the malt 
and hop duties. I will not touch upon the 
latter, because the case is peculiar, and 
the amount involved small; I will deal 
exclusively with the duties on malt, and 
speaking roughly there is a credit of nearly 
six months which is given to the maltster 
by the public, the effect of which is that he 
makes his malt, disposes of his malt, and is 
paid for his malt in general, or at least if 
he is not, it is his own fault, before he is 
called on to pay the duty, or, in other 
words, to a considerable extent the public 
find capital for the malsters. This, with 
the slight exception of the hop duties, is 
altogether an exceptional privilege. The 
distiller of spirits, directly after the spirits 
are gauged and the gauging officer has 
completed his round, is called upon to pay 
the duty. A delay of five or six weeks is 
all that takes place in the payments of the 
distillers of spirits and the makers of 
paper, and in point of fact the duty is 
paid as soon as the collector can make out 


the charge. The Government give them 
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no credit, but they require them to pay the 
duty to the revenue officer when he pre- 
sents his account. In the case of the malt 
distiller there is a clear term of eighteen 
weeks, which, added to the other six weeks 
taken for making out the accounts, makes a 
delay of nearly six months, In former 
times it was felt that these questions had 
an importance in relation to the system of 
protection and the dependence of the agri- 
culturist upon the prices that barley fetched 
in the market. It was thought, and with 
some colour of reason, that this system of 
supplying capital to the man who buys 
barley from the farmer had a tendency to 
augment the price of barley to the pur- 
chasers. It certainly did tend to break up 
the malt trade, and to bring many compe- 
titors into the market. But we have, I 
hope, long outlived the day when any con- 
sideration of that kind, arising out of arti- 
ficial interests, either could, would, or ought 
to be entertained. The system of finding 
capital for traders on the part of the public 
is in principle a bad system, and being bad 
it has also this second bad feature, that it 
is an exceptional system, being a privilege 
granted to some and not to others. There- 
fore the Government are of opinion that 
the time has come when this system may 
be safely modified—I don’t say abolished 
altogether, because a sudden abolition of 
such a system would derange the trade, 
and run the risk of hampering the opera- 
tions of private parties, whose resources 
might not be large, and that would be ex- 
tremely objectionable. My proposal is, 
therefore, to deal with the malt credits, but 
to deal with them in the mildest manner. 
Of the eighteen weeks now allowed we 
propose to take away six, leaving twelve. 
I do not say that there might not be a 
further measure in the same direction at a 
future time, and after matters have been 
adjusted to the present change ; but this I 
do say, that I am most unwilling to give 
grounds for complaint, and in proposing to 
abridge these six weeks from the credit 
given in the case of malt we also propose 
that you should incur the very small ex- 
pense of allowing the malster a discount 
at the rate of 4 per cent. on the payments 
made under the proposed system at an 
earlier period than he has been accustomed 
to make them, so that the shortening his 
credit would be a matter limited in extent, 
and as far as possible reduced to the con- 
dition of a banking transaction. Of course 
in future years there would be no operation 
of discount, and the credit would stand re- 
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duced to whatever Parliament might de- | ment. It is, I take it, the clear sense 
termine. I will not trouble the Committee j of the Committee that on this occasion 
with the intricacies of the arrangements | we ought to pay our way. It is also the 
under which the malt duties are collected, clear sense of the Committee, if I ga- 
and under which the year is divided into | ther it rightly, that we ought to pay our 
certain periods, the malt is gauged, and | way without resorting to indirect taxation, 
the duty charged and collected from the | Having done what I am able towards a re- 
malster. But the effect of reducing six duction of the deficiency by a limitation of 
weeks from the credit allowed to the | the malt credits, I still find £4,000,000 of 
malster will be to bring into the Exchequer, | money staring me in the face. And if I 
and not only that, but to bring into the|am to have that money for the service of 
Exchequer before the Ist of April next, | the year, it must be in the Exchequer be- 
the sum of £780,000, which, if the pre- | fore the 1st of April, nor can it be, by any 
sent course of collection were adhered to, | means that I am aware of, in the Exche- 
would not find its way there before the | quer before the lst of April, unless it is 
following financial year. In point of fact, | made leviable in one single payment, on 
the public have £2,500,0U0 out on loan | the first assessment or charge, after the 
to the maltster, of which I propose to! Resolution shall be adopted by the House. 
take up, by a Resolution I shall submit, a | [Murmurs.] I wish to explain to the Com- 
sum something short of £800,000. Well, | mittee, if they will hear me, exactly how 
that is a deduction, as far as it goes, from | the payments will stand. I wish to show 
the rather formidable figure of the deficiency | the Committee what it is the tax-gatherer 
that we have to supply. That deficiency, it | will ask for, the next time he shows what I 
will be recollected, I stated at £4,867,000, | suppose we must call his ill-emened visage 
and the deduction of £780,000 will make | at the taxpayer’s door. The effect of my 
it stand at something over £4,000,000. | proposal is to place an addition of 13d. in 
That sum we propose to raise by an aug-/ the pound upon all incomes under £150, 
mentation of the income tax. The present | and upon all above £150 an addition of 
rate of the income tax is 5d. in the pound. | 63d., or at the rate, annually, of 13d. on 
We propose an addition of 4d. in the pound. | incomes above £150. But the first half- 
An addition of 4d. in the pound would yield | yearly payment of the taxpayers whose in- 
something over £4,000,000 of money. In| come is under £150 a year will be at 4d. 
making an addition of that kind, it will be|in the pound. The remaining liability for 
necessary of course to reintroduce the dis- | income tax for 1859-60 will stand exactly 
tinction between incomes above £150 and| as it does now, at 24d. for both classes. 
incomes under £150; because that distinc- | So that the first half-yearly payment will 
tion was originally introduced when the rate| be 63d. on incomes above £150, and 
was at 7d., and was allowed to drop when| 4d. on incomes under £150, or at the 
it fell to 5d.; but when it goes above 7d., | rate of 13d. in the year on incomes over 
take it for granted there cannot be a doubt | £150, and 8d. on incomes under £150. 
that the distinction must be reintroduced.| The result will be that the tax will 
1 think it will also be the feeling and dis-! bring into the Exchequer the sum of 
position of the Committee that any addi-| £4,340,000. Adding that to the sum 
tional rate laid on incomes between £100} of £780,000 which the malt credits will 
and £150 should be rather lightly laid in| bring in, the total will be £5,120,000 
reference to sudden ealls of this kind, so as | Now, the deficit, as I have already stated 
to give what, in commercial phraseology, I | to the Committce, is £4,867,000, and de- 
may call the turn in their favour. There-| ducting that sum from the Ways and Means 
fore, what I propose is, that the 4d. laid| which have thus become available, there 
upon the general mass of the income tax | remains a surplus of £253,000. It will 
payers should stop at incomes of £150, | naturally be observed that this surplus is 
and that in lieu of 4d. in the pound paid | very small, but I should wish to say a word 
by incomes above £150, the rate of 1}d.| to the Committee on that point. 1 have 
in the pound should be laid upon incomes | already pointed out to the Committee that 
under £150. But 1 must frankly admit| there is a charge of £400,000 which we 
that my proposal is, that the whole of the | must be prepared to meet in January, which 
addition to the income tax, which is voted | legally falls to the charge of this year, but 
for the service of the year, shall be made | falls to it by an accident, and which really 
applicable to the service of the year by| belongs in the ordinary arrangement of 
being charged on the first half-yearly pay-| our finances, not to this but the following 
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ear, That being so, I do not consider | 
that I am bound to raise taxes for such a 
sum as that. The whole question is whe- 
ther it is a sum that can be conveniently 
met out of the public balances, and if the 
Committee will permit me I will state how 
the public balances have stood lately, how 
they now stand, and what they are likely 
to be at the close of the financial year. 
On the 30th of June, 1859, the balances 
for the financial year were £5,016,000. 
But on the lst of April, 1859, at the com- 
mencement of the financial year, they stood 
at £7,789,000. In the course of the year 
it is calculated that there will be several 
additions to the balances from a probable 
excess of repayments over outgoings for 
public works, to the extent of £500,000. 
The surplus revenue I have estimated at 
£253,000, and these sums will make alto- 
gether £8,542,000. From that you will 
have to deduct £2,000,000. Exchequer 
bonds paid off on the 8th May, in conse- 
quence, as I have no doubt, of the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and there being no op- 
portunity to consider whether any provi- 
sion ought to be made for them. Deduct- 
ing these £2,000,000, the probable ba- 
lances on the Ist of April, 1860, will be 
£6,542,000. That is an ample amount, 
and more than is absolutely necessary for 
the coming year, because the subsequent 
quarter will be relieved in this respect to 
no less an extent than £1,000,000 in con- 
sequence of the lapse of a large portion of 
the terminable annuities. That, I think, 
is the statement which I have to make to 
the Committee. I shall not, of course, ask 
the Committee to come to any material 
voteto-night. It will be for the Committee 
to consider when they will like to resume 
the discussion of the subject. If I antici- 
pate their wishes rightly, they will pro- 
bably desire to choose a very early day in 
reference to the state of the weather, of 
the Session, and some other considerations 
that are better to be reflected on than 
named. I shall only propose to-night a 
formal vote of Ways and Means, and I 
shall lay on the table the Resolutions hav- 
ing reference to the income tax and the 
malt credits. Now let me add another word 
before I sit down. I know I have made a 
great demand on the generosity and pa- 
triotism of this Committee ; but do not be 
repelled from considering that demand by 
the fact, which we all know, that it is dis- 
agreeable to us individually, and does not 
tend to promote our popularity as a Par- 
Viament, to augment the burdens of the | 
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people. Look at the charge you have in- 
curred, and the Estimates you have voted. 
Consider, if I may be permitted to make 
the appeal, that neither the honour nor re- 
sponsibility of these Estimates are mainly 
ours. Our duty has mainly been to take 
over the Estimates framed for us by our 
predecessors, but yet we have taken them 
over not in the mere discharge of formal 
official duty, but with a ready warmth and 
@ conscientious assent. But there stand 
the Estimates. There is the charge you 
have placed on the public Treasury. How 
will you meet it? Do not allow yourselves 
to be swayed by considerations of what 
might be merely agreeable. Ask your- 
selves whether you have really performed 
your duty by simply fixing the expenditure 
of the ensuing year, as has been done in 
the main and is likely to be entirely done 
so, at a sum of £69,000,000. If you 
have performed your duty in that, there is 
another duty not less transparently clear— 
namely, that you should make adequate 
provision to meet that charge; and, in- 
stead of ascribing to the great English 
people a childish impatience to meet ne- 
cessary demands, with which they were 
never chargeable, I, on the contrary, shall 
rely on their unyielding, inexhaustible 
energy, and generous patriotism, and shall 
be confident that they will never shrink 
from or refuse any burden required in 
order to sustain the honour and provide 
for the security of the country. With that 
conviction I shall conclude by proposing a 
formal Vote to the effect that £7,000,000 
be granted to Iler Majesty out of the Con- 
solidated Fund for the public service. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Sup- 
ply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of £7,000,000 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Tae CIJANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER: The next Resolution I shall only 
lay on the table. When will it be conve- 
nient to consider it ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that at first he 
was about to suggest Friday ; but as he 
afterwards recollected that Thursday was 
now a Government night, he would suggest 
Thursday. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would nut at that time enter upon the 
question of the income tax, but he wished 
to know if the expenditure mentioned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as having 
occurred last year was the real bona fide 
expenditure of the year, or was it only 
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that which had been brought into the eash | heavy charge to be met in the course of 


account ? 
had sometimes found discrepancies as great 
as a million and a half between the Chan- 
cellor’s statement and that which was 
afterwards certified by the auditors. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no doubt often a 
great difference between the accounts as 
they were first presented and as they were 
found finally to stand, All he had to say 
was, that the accounts were made up in 
the same manner as in former years ; and 
he might add, it was impossible to make 
them up otherwise, with expenses such as 
ours scattered over the whole world. But 
he believed in this matter of discrepancy 
one year balanced the other. 

Mr. HENLEY said, there was one part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
which was liable to be misunderstood. He 
had stated that at the Michaelmas quarter 
the public would have to pay 4d. or 23d. 
in the pound, and in the following April 
only 23d. in the pound. He did not think 
that quite represented the fact. They all 


knew the old story of the landlord who 
made a deduction from his tenant’s rent of 
10 per cent at Lady-day and 10 per cent 


at Michaelmas, and then endeavoured to 
persuade John that he had remitted 20 per 
cent on the year’s rent. How stood the 
facts here? In the case of the dividends 
and rents there would be two levyings of 
taxes in the two half-years. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the income tax was 
charged on the annual assessment, and the 
whole payment of 4d. in the pound would 
be taken in one half-year. With regard to 
dividends and official salaries, which were 
received half-yearly, of course the rate 
must be doubled on the first half-year re- 
ceived, so as to make the amount paid for 
the whole year 4d. in the pound. 

Mr. MALINS said, that taking Sche- 
dule B, he understood the effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition would 
be to place those persons who had paid 
their income tax of 23d. in the pound for 
the half-year ending in April last in the 
same position as if they had paid 44d. by 
charging them with an additional 2d. in 
October. The consequence would be that 
in October next professional men like him- 
self would be called upon to pay 4d. in the 
pound, in addition to the half-yearly pay- 
ment of 23d., and the total amount to be 
paid in October would therefore be 63d. in 
the pound. This would be certainly a very 


Sir Henry Willoughby 


He mentioned that because he | 





one half-year. There was another portion 
of the statement of the right hon. Gentle. 
man to which he wished briefly to advert, 
The right hon. Gentleman bad compared 
the expenditure of the year 1853 with the 
present expenditure ; but in doing so he 
had fallen into the error of omitting from 
his calculations the fact that in the former 
year it was the net revenue, while in the 
latter it was the gross revenue that was 
given. Those were, however, only points 
of detail; and he had risen for the purpose 
of expressing his opinion upon a matter of 
more general interest. He could not re- 
frain from giving utterance to his disap- 
pointment that, after the anticipations which 
had been held out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1853 that the effect of the 
measure which he then introduced would 
be to relieve the public in 1860 from that 
hateful impost, the income tax, he should 
not only propose that that tax should be 
increased but very nearly doubled. He was 
greatly surprised to find the right hon. 
Gentleman recanting all his former opin. 
ions with reference to the income tax, for 
he had expected that if he found it abso- 
lutely necessary, in consequence of the 
public burdens, to increase that tax, he 
would at least offer some apology, or ad- 
duce some reasons, for his change of opin- 
ion. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, after all his professions, had with 
the greatest coolness reverted to this ob- 
noxious impost, which he had formerly said 
ought only to be resorted to in time of war. 
Not only did the right hon. Gentleman 
propose nearly to double the income tax 
for the future, but persons who had consi- 
dered their income tax as settled for the 
half-year ending in April were to be called 
upon by an ea post facto law to pay an 
inereased impost for that half-year. Tle 
(Mr. Malins) ventured to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would have very great 
difficulty in passing a measure like this, 
which would be received with the greatest 
possible disappointment, after the depres- 
sion which the country had suffered under 
the sacrifices they had to make during the 
Crimean war. This was one of the rea- 
sons, no doubt, why the country was s0 
desirous for a change of Government, and 
one of the first blessings attending that 
change —the reasons for which seemed 
every day more inexplicable — was that 
the country was to have a double income 
tax. His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had last 
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year expressed an opinion, as he thought) once to malt which it was naturally sup- 
most wisely, that the settlement of 1853 posed would only be subject to certain es- 
ought to be adhered to, and as that deci- tablished charges, 
sion was approved by no one more warmly; THe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
than by the present Chancellor of the Ex-| QUER explained that the scheme would 
chequer, he (Mr. Malins) certainly expect- only affect what was called the “ fifth 
ed that he would have given some reasons round,” which began on the lst of Octo- 
for abandoning the arrangement of 1853. | ber, and ended on the 15th of November. 
Mr. ALCOCK said, he rose to take the! Mr. BALL: Then he did not find any 
very earliest opportunity of expressing his fault with that portion of the arrangement. 
sineere thanks to the Chancellor of the! But he believed that the whole scheme 
Exchequer for the very noble and honest | would injuriously affect the interests of the 
proposition he had made to the Commit- | maister, and that that injury would revert 
tee, and although he was quite prepared to | upon the public revenue. 
hear strong objections to it from the other| Mr. CLAY said, he had always object- 
side, he would venture to say that for one|ed to the continuance of the income tax 
hon. Member of that House who objected | without an adjustment of its grosser ine- 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s measure, it | qualities. He admitted, however, and he 
would receive the warm approval of 10,000 | believed that the country would admit the 
men in the country. The right hon. Gen-| necessity which induced the right hon. 
tleman had laid down the principle which | Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
he was sure would meet with public con-| quer to increase the tax under present 
currence, that it was right and honest that | cireumstances, and if he referred to the 
those who possessed the largest property | speech of the right hon. Geatleman when 
should pay the largest proportion of the | introducing the Budget in 1853, it was 





taxation. He gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the greater credit for acting upon 
such a principle, because he was aware 
how unpalatable it would be to hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, all of whom were men 
of large property. For his own part he, 
only wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken off half the malt tax and added 
2d. or 3d. more to the income tax. 

Mr. BALL said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not certainly dealt with 
the producers of malt upon the present 
oceasion with the same severity which he 
had displayed towards them in his former 
financial arrangements; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had not allowed that class to | 
pass wholly unscathed. It appeared to him | 
(Mr. Ball) that the right kon. Gentleman 
was mistaken when he supposed that the 
public supplied the malster with capital. 
The fact was that barley could not be im- 
mediately converted into malt, and all that 
the Government had hitherto done was not 
to subject malt to a duty until it could be 
brought into the market. That was surely 
a perfectly fair arrangement. He could not 
help fearing that the result of the right hon. 
Gentleman's scheme would be to create a 
diminution in the quantity of malt manu- 
factured, and to reduce in a corresponding 
proportion the sum received under that 
head by the Exchequer, He thought, too, | 
that the new arrangement would hardly | 
be consistent with good faith towards the | 
malster, inasmuch as it would extend at | 





not for the purpose of taunting him with 
an inconsistency which necessity had forced 
upon him. This speech proved unanswer- 
ably that it was impossible in the distribu- 
tion of that tax to arrive at anything like 
@ near approximation to justice; but, in 
his (Mr. Clay’s) opinion, it did not prove 
that there would be any difficulty in effect- 
ing some less unfair arrangement in the 
matter than that which at present existed. 
He felt persuaded, for his part, that the 
income tax must continue, to some extent 
at least, to be one of our permanent sources 
of revenue. Those who were young when 
Sir Robert Peel imposed it in 1842 were 
now middle-aged, and those who were then 
middle-aged were now old. Considering, 
then, that it would in all probability prove 
a permanent tax, he would put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would not 
be well that he should devote his great ca- 
pacity to an attempt to mitigate the pre- 
sent irregularities of the impost. 

Mr. BARROW said, it appeared to him 
that it would be very inconvenient that the 
payment of the income tax should be di- 
vided in the very unequal manner proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the first half-year the payment would 
amount to 63d. in the pound, and in the 
second to only 23d. in the pound; and 
such an arrangement would press upon 
many persons with very considerable se- 
verily. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
222 
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he presumed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would on 
a future occasion enter more fully into the 
details of the collection of the tax. His 
proposal seemed very simple as far as re- 
garded rents and dividends from the Funds. 
But he (Sir Stafford Northeote} believed 
that there would be some difficulty in car- 
rying it into effect in the case of salaries. 
The whole addition to the tax was to be 
collected in the first half-year; but the re- 
cipient of a salary might die before the 
year was ended, and a public charge would 
thus be imposed on a sum which he would 
never receive. In such a case what was 
to be done with the claim of his represen- 
tative to have a portion of the tax return- 
ed? Or, again, what was to be done in 
the event of the salary being raised after 
the whole year’s tax had been paid? 
Another question presented itself affect- 
ing the landed interest. Suppose a man 
had £5,000 in rents, and had to pay 
£1,000 out of it in annuities to other 
members of his family, he would be called 
upon to pay the whole additional tax on 
the £5,000 now; and the question was, 
would he be at liberty to deduct the full 
amount of the tax on the £1,000 from the 


next payment to the annuitants, or was it 


to be spread over a lengthof time? If he 
deducted the whole, the annuitants might 
die before the year was out. If he could 
not deduct the whole, he would be put at 
a disadvantage. Those, however, were 
matters of detail which could be more fully 
considered upon a future occasion. There 
was another point of more general import- 
ance to which he would for a moment di- 
rect the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A doubt had been raised whe- 
ther the Act of the year 1857 with re- 
gard to the extension of the tea and sugar 
duties, would not altogether expire in the 
month of April next; and the right hon. 
Gentleman would probably feel it his duty 
to inquire whether that doubt was in any 
way well founded, as if it were correct it 
might leave the public Exchequer in a very 
awkward situation. 

Mr. PULLER said, that as far as he 
could collect, the class of long annuitants 
whose annuities would drop next Christ- 
mas, would be subjected to a special hard. 
ship by the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, inasmuch *as they would 
have to pay next autumn, or next winter, 
the addition to the income tax for the 
whole year, although their receipts were 
only to extend to three-quarters of the 
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year. The arrangement might also ope. 
rate very unfairly in the case of a farmer 
who left his holding at the expiration of 
the first half-year after he had paid the 
whole of that new charge, while his sue. 
cessor would be entirely relieved from that 
portion of the income tax burden. It ap 
peared to him that it would be better to 
levy the tax in the usual manner. With 
regard to the proposal upon the subject of 
the malt tax, he should say that he saw 
no reason to apprehend that the supply of 
malt would not always keep pace with the 
demand. If the country were not to con- 
tinue to furnish the malster with capital, 
as it certainly had hitherto done, he be- 
lieved that no want of money would be 
experienced in conducting that branch of 
the national industry ; but undoubtedly 
many of the present manufacturers of 
malt might find considerable difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of the proposed 
change. 

Mr. STEUART said, that he felt it his 
duty to join the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Wallingford (Mr, 
Malins) in protesting against the proposed 
continued extension of the income tax. He 
could state that among his constituents 
there existed the greatest detestation of 
that odious and demoralizing impost, the 
severest condemnation of which had been 
pronounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself in 1853. He regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should pro- 
pose to undo the excellent budget of the 
right hon, Member for Buckinghamshire, 
under which the £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
surrendered in the shape of income tax had 
found its way to the Exchequer in the form 
of Customs’ duties. But his proposition 
would at all events dispel the feeling of joy 
in which the country had been too hastily 
indulging, that the pledge given by the late 
Government of the termination of the in- 
come tax in 1860 would be redeemed, and 
some even might be disposed to think that 
it was that pledge which had induced the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
proceed in the opposite direction, He 
would not touch upon the minor difficulties 
which had been adverted to, and which 
were abundant, but he might be permitted 
to state what his impression was about a 
tax which was all his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
own, and of which we had now a five years’ 
experience. He alluded to the legaey and 
succession duties upon real property. A 
small increase in one department was ob- 
served to stand out very prominently in the 
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report of the Commissioners of the Inland 
Revenue, but he would call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to a difference be- 
tween the law of Scotland and that of 
England, of which he might not be aware, 
and by which the revenue to some extent 
was affected. In Scotland, heritable bonds 
upon land, which were the same as mort- 
gages on mortgages, were by a fiction of 
law regarded as real property, and the 
owners of such consequently escaped pay- 
ment of the same proportion of taxation as 
property of the like description paid in this 
country. If the right hon. Gentleman 
turned his attention to this subject he 
might lay his finger upon a small sum to- 
wards making up the deficiency between 
the expenditure and the income. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell the 
House what steps the Government were 
prepared to adopt to carry out the valuable 
suggestions of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. PIGOT observed that he had in- 
variably voted against the income tax, with 
one exception, and that was when the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), in his 
financial scheme of last year, led the House 
and the country to suppose that in 1860 
the tax would cease altogether. So far, 
however, from that expectation being rea- 
lized, they were now called upon to increase 
the tax. Possibly the large Estimates 
which the House had already voted, and 
for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


had to provide, left him no option ; but he | 


was quite sure that the proposition now 
made to the Committee would have the 
effect of fixing men’s minds out of doors to 
the enormous extent which the Estimates 
had reached, and lead them to inquire whe- 
ther those military preparations, he would 
not say for war but for defence, were or 
were not required, or whether the alarm 
now prevailing was not greater than cir- 
cumstances warranted. He regretted that 
the reimposition of the income tax formed 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme, 
and he further regretted that no differ- 
ence was proposed to be made between 
incomes arising from trades and profes- 
sions and incomes of a more permanent 
character, 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE remarked that 
he did not rise to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of former speeches he had made 
on the subject of the income tax, but he 
thought that the country would protest 
against the manner in which the extra 4d. 
in the pound was to be laid on. In the 
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course of three months the country would 
be called upon to pay the whole addition in 
one payment, and, as had been already 
pointed out, would in the case of annuitants 
be attended with considerable hardship. 
It must be also remembered that several 
persons would have ceased to occupy Jand 
which they held at the time of assessment. 
He wished the right hon. Gentleman would 
suffer himself to lose sight for a little time 
of the clear balance sheet he wanted to 
make up in March next, and divide the 
addition into two parts, taking one-half at 
Michaelmas and the other half at Lady- 
day. This would make the burden lighter, 
and no doubt obtain more favour for his 
proposition with the public. True it was, 
the Committee had voted large sums for 
the army and navy, and on that ground 
they ought to make the additional burdens 
as light as possible ; but if the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman should be 
carried out, the tax would be difficult to 
collect. Then with regard to the manner 
in which it was proposed to deal with the 
malsters. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that they carried on their business with the 
capital of the country; but if they did, they 
gave the public the advantage, by allowing 
the same credit to the consumer as they 
received from the Excise. The proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman would be 
attended with this disadvantage, that it 
would drive the smaller malsters, who car- 
ried on their business principally on credit 
out of the market, and thus vest the trade 
in the hands of a few monopolists. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he considered the 
proposition with regard to the malters fair 
enough, but with regard to the additional in- 
come tax he thought the levying of it in 
one payment would operate with extreme 
severity in many cases. He would suggest, 
therefore, that the payments should be 
equalized, or if a discount were allowed to 
those who chose to pay at once, he had no 
doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would obtain nearly the whole amount within 
the time stated. Le also wished to ex- 
preas his satisfaction at what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said in reference to the 
tea and sugar duties, and his gratification 
that the amount now received from those 
duties, was far greater than they contri- 
buted to the revenues previous to the re- 
duction. 

Mr. GLYN understood that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer submitted this pro- 
position as a mere temporary arrangement, 
and that between the present time and 
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1860 a full examination would be made as 
to the financial condition of the country 
and the whole system of taxation. In that 
view he was prepared to accept the scheme. 
At the same time he thought it would be 
well to reconsider the question of the 
period at which the increase in the income 
tax was to be made payable. He did not 
object that the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to levy 
it would press with any undue severity on 
the public so much as that it would be 
attended with great practical inconvenience 
in the collection. He would recommend 
him to modify that part of his plan so as to 
avoid the creation of difficulties which did 
not already exist. The balances of the 
country were now pretty full, and he did 
not doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to get on very well without 
having recourse to this stringent measure. 
As to the choice between direct and in- 
direct taxation, there was not a man in the 
country who would not approve the course 
which had been taken by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. VANCE said, that as an Irish 
Member he strongly condemned the prin- 
ciple of this tax. With regard to Ireland 
it was peculiarly oppressive. When the 
income tax was first proposed the late Sir 
Robert Peel, in lieu of it, placed a stamp 
duty and an increased duty on spirits in 
Ireland. Those duties were still kept on, 
and now the income tax was about to be 
extended to it. In 1853, the right hon. 
Gentleman, moreover, promised that, unless 
prevented by war, his plan would bring the 
income tax to a close in 1860; but now, 
instead of continuing the rate of reduction, 
the tax was to be nearly doubled, and very 
faint hopes indeed were held out of its 
abolition in 1860. The income tax was | 
Jooked on with peculiar aversion in Ireland, 
as there was a feeling that it was to a 
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| tax, but now they found it was about to be 
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doubled. He could not say what other 
jhon. Gentlemen representing commercial 
interests would do, or what hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would do, but for himself, as the 
representative of a commercial constitu- 
ency, he could not aid or abet the Minister 
in what he could not but regard as an 
aggravated assault upon the commercial 
interests of the country. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said he entirely 
approved of the course taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as he thought the 
true principle was to meet the demands of 
the country by revenue, and not by loans, 
fle heard hon. Members ery out against 
this tax. In his opinion it would be better 
if those hon. Members would assist in 
keeping down the extravagant expenditure 
which was day after day sanctioned by that 
House, and which caused the necessity for 
these taxes, He thought, however, some 
means ought to be taken to relieve the 
poor working man who, by extra labour, 
brought himself within the working of 
this system, from the burden of the tax. 

Mr. CAVE said, there were many pro- 
fessional men who worked as hard as any 
labourers, and whose case ought also of 
be taken into consideration. In their cases 
he thought some means ought to be taken 
to relieve them from the oppressive effects 
of this taxation. The imposition of the 
income tax on persons whose incomes were 
below £150 just made the difference of an 
excursion with their families in the summer 
months, and kept them in town to the 
great detriment of their health. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he thought the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman was 
a just and a sound one, and would be 
so received by the country at large. He 
should be sorry, however, if it were to have 


‘the effect of withdrawing public attention 


to what he regarded as a most extravagant 
expenditure for the army and navy, but 





great extent evaded and only paid by those 
who were possessed of fixed incomes. Un- | 
der those circumstances he most thoroughly | 
protested against the measure. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, he was opposed | 
to the income tax, as unjust and unequal | 
in levy. It was unfair to tax the produce 
of a man’s brains or hands at the same 
rate as permanent incomes derived from 
land or other permanent property. He 
was one of the sanguine minority of com- 
mercial men who hailed Mr. Gladstone’s 
advent to power mainly because they 
thought he would carry out his own scheme 
and give the coup de grace to the income 


Mr. Glyn 





which before next year he hoped to see 
revised and reduced. His object in rising, 
however, was to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to one tax which in 
its present form was, he thought, the least 
defensible of all taxes. He meant the duty 
on fire insurances. The ordinary duty was 
double the amount of the premium charged 
by the companies, and amounted to 200 
per cent. Its operation was this. In 1857 
the whole sum derivable from the tax on 
fire assurances was £1,500,000, which 
represented a. property of £820,000,000, 
to which was to be added £70,000,000 of 
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untaxed farm produce, making a total of 
£890,000,000 of property, which was 
insured against fire ; but the actual value 
of property in this country, including every 
deseription, was £4,000,000,000, so that 
by the operation of the law not more than 
one fourth of the property of the country 
was insured against fire. In 1834, in con- 
sequence of the cry of agricultural distress, 
the duty was taken off farm produce ; and 
ever since we had been conferring a boon 
of something like £100,000 upon that 
particular interest at the expense of the 
general community. He hoped that in the 
course of next Session the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be prepared to put an end 
to that unfair and anomalous exemption. 
The result of the present system was that 
a considerable portion of insurances against 
fire was effected out of the country. Some 
time ago some French companies esta- 
blished agencies in London, and issued 
policies, and in 1856 an Act was passed to 
compel them to pay duty, which it was 
impossible to carry into effect, and its only 
result was to shut up half-a-dozen agency 
offices in London. The duty on marine 
insurances was formerly in the same con- 
dition, and was continued notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of mercantile men, but 
when it was found that the greatest pro- 
portion of the marine insurances of this 
country were carried abroad, and effected 
at Amsterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, the 
Government took alarm and met the re- 
monstrances of the merchants of this coun- 
try by a reduction of the duty. He was 
aware of the difficulty in which the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer was placed, but 
he could not but urge this subject on his 
consideration. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recommended itself to the Committee, not 
only by the general soundness of the prin- 
ciples which it enunciated, but by the 
clearness and directness with which they 
were enunciated. The position of the right 
hon. Gentleman was no doubt a difficult 
one. He had a deficiency of £4,000,000 
to meet, and if he had considered the feel- 
ing against indirect taxation which prevail- 
ed in some parts of the House, and the ob- 
jection to direct taxation which existed in 
others, this difficulty would have been an 
impossibility, On the whole, however, he 
did not think the Committee would quarrel 
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with the temporary arrangement proposed. | 
There was one point in the speech of the | 


right hon. Gentleman to which he would | 
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take exception. As regarded current expen- 
diture, and the necessity for mecting it by 
annual taxation, he thought there could be 
no difference of opinion. The military ex- 
penditure of the year was forced by public 
opinion upon the Government. There was 
a prevailing sense of insecurity, and of the 
necessity of providing for the safety of the 
country, which it was not possible for the 
Government to ignore. It was to the cre- 
dit of the late Government that they had 
recognized that feeling, and it was still 
more to their credit that they had vigor- 
ously and promptly applied a remedy to 
the difficulty. The late Government had 
thus thrown a responsibility upon the pre- 
sent Ministers which the latter to-night 
showed no disposition to evade. What 
he wished to point out was this—all Go- 
vernments concurred in the opinion that 
for ordinary expenditure ordinary income 
shou!d be made to suffice, and that the re- 
sorting to loans for the purposes of peace 
finance was a false and objectionable prin- 
ciple. But the question was, whether the 
present expenditure was really a peace ex- 
penditure, and on this point there appeared 
an inconsistency in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for when speaking of the 
expenditure of the present year he told the 
Committee it was altogether exceptional, 
and that it was not calculated as for a time 
of peace, but under circumstances of a war- 
like character; and yet when he came to 
state his objections to a loan, he stated 
that the expenditure ought to be met by 
ordinary income, and by means such as 
were applicable to times of peace. There 
ought surely to be a distinct understanding 
whether this was a year of peace expen- 
diture or not. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer very properly said that you might 
have a war expenditure, although in reality 
it was a year of peace. Well, was not 
that the case this year? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told them that the in- 
creased expenditure was in reality for the 
angmentation of our defences. Then the 
question arose, were they to meet that ex- 
penditure in a hearty and effectual manner? 
For what was the object of our defences ? 
It was to put the country in a state of se- 
curity against attack. But did we achieve 
that object? We did not pretend to do 
so, nor anything like it. We spread the 
expenditure over so long a series of years, 
and added to our defences by instalments 
so slow and so gradual that while the real 
increase in our security was altogether im- 
perceptible, the inerease in our taxation 
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was very onerous. [For instance, the Es- 
timates for the fortifications at Dovor were 


very large, but the Vote that had recently | 


been asked from the House was no more 
than a seventh part of those Estimates. 
The same was the case with our other 
principal fortifications, which were not to 
be completed for twenty years. What 
was the use of such expenditure? Would 
it secure us from attack? There was no 
disguising it—we were afraid of an attack 
from the other side of the Channel. But 
if such an attack was really to be appre- 
hended, could we suppose that our Ally on 
the other side of the Channel, who was the 
cause of all this uneasiness and expense 
to us, would wait fifteen or twenty years, 
till we had completed our defences? Was 
that the way in which our Ally did his 
own business? He achieved his works at 
once, and so accelerated his works of de- 
fence lately in France that in two years he 
added more to his own power and security 
than at the present rate we should accom- 
plish in fifty years for our own security. 
He did not do what the Committee was 
asked to do that night; he did not irri- 
tate his people by a maximum of taxation 
and a minimum of progress in the work. 
We were in this position—either there was 


no danger of attack from without, in which 
case we were doing a great deal too much; 
or there was a real danger, in which case 
we were doing a great deal too little. 
Everybody admitted that if France attack- 


ed us, she would attack us suddenly, In 
our present position we should be liable in 
the outset, in case of a sudden attack, to 
great disaster. Everybody said that this 
country ought to be adequately defended. 
But in order to put our home defences in 
a state of perfect efficiency and security, 
a sum of at least £10,000,000 would 
be required. In the present state of Eu- 
rope, it was manifestly absurd to spread 
our works of defence over years, and 
it was unreasonable to expect that these 
works of defence should be paid for out of 
the ordinary annual income. There never 
was a period when a large immediate out- 
lay was more required than at present 
for the protection of this country. He 
admitted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had made a clear statement, but 
he protested against the mixed system 
of expenditure, neither a peace nor a 
war expenditure, which the Committee had 
been asked to sanction. He (Mr. Hors- 
man) felt this so strongly that he had 
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without submitting a proposition to the 
House on the subject. So far as the pre. 
sent temporary Budget of the right hon, 
Gentleman was concerned, he was anxious 
to do everything to facilitate its progress, 
but he should be disposed on an early 
day to test the opinion of the House as 
to whether the present system of expen. 
diture, which was a war expenditure, was 
to go on year after year, defrayed out of 
arnual income, and the completion of the 
object sought to be obtained, spread over 
a series of years; so that when the day of 
disaster, which every dispassionately ob- 
serving man was predicting, arrived, it 
should not be in the power of any Minis- 
ter to say that it was the fault of Parlia- 
ment, but that it should be seen that the 
fault lay with those who did not discharge 
their duty in foreseeing and providing 
against the calamity which menaced the 
country. 

Mr. JOSEPH EWART said, there was 
nothing so injurious to trade as financial 
tampering with the great necessaries of 
life, and he was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman had looked more to direct than 
to indirect taxation in his financial arrange- 
ments. The only objection he had to the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman was the 
mode in which the additional 4d. on the 
income tax was imposed, which he thought 
ought to have been done in a more equal 
form. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
they had to meet an expenditure which was 
neither a war nor a peace expenditure, and 
it was desirable that it should not be met 
in the manner in which people on the Con- 
tinent did—that is, to go into the market 
and borrow any money when extraordinary 
expenditure was incurred, It was a fea- 
ture in our system of government that we 
looked difficulties in the face, and resorted 
mainly to taxation to meet our expendi- 
ture. It was not possible for a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to have brought for- 
ward a budget more clear and straight- 
forward, or one more likely to be popular, 
with one exception, and that was with re- 
gard to the manner in which the imposi- 
tion of the 4d. addition to the income tax 
was arranged, which he thought could be 
simplified by dividing it more equitably. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he regretted 
that while the facility of bonded ware- 
houses was furnished to a number of small 
places where the revenue Jevied was very 
inconsiderable, the same kind of facility 


been disposed not to let another year pass | was not granted to other places of far 


Mr. Horsman 
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greaterimportance in the commercial world, Mr. BASS said, he did not wish the 
and for the purposes of revenue. income tax to be removed altogether, as he 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, that represent- | thought it preferable to direct taxation. 
ing as he did a great commercial consti- | Nor did he make any complaint with re- 
tuency, he must express his hearty ap-| gard to the proposed alteration as to the 
proval of the statement of the right hon. | collection of the malt tax, but he thought ob- 
Gentleman. He would, however, urge on | jections would be urged on behalf of small 
the right hon. Gentleman the propriety of | malsters or malsters of inferior barley. 
not making us pay this amount of income | Thirteen months’ credit was given to the 
tax all at once. He would also ask him|hop-growers, and often six and twelve 
to bestow his attention, during the recess, | months in addition. He supposed the 
upon a further revision of the tariff. Ajanswer he should receive would be that 
statement of the net annual produce of the | they could not pay at the end of thirteen 
customs of the United Kingdom showed| months, but might not the extraordinary 
that out of the £23,000,000 raised in that | credit which was sometimes given be one 
way, no more than £7,000 was contributed | cause ? 
by sixty-seven different articles, some of| Tae CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- 
which were of the most insignificant and con- | QUER said, that his first duty was to 
temptible character, and some paying no | thank the Committee for the general spirit 
more than £1 per annum. The right hon. | of kindness and the favourable impressions 
Gentleman would render a great service to| with which his proposals had been re- 
the commercial world if he would strike | ceived. Nothing could be more gratifying, 
those petty and odious duties out of the|and for his part it would be exceedingly 
tariff, and the mere reduction of the ex- | agreeable to meet any wish which was ex- 
penses of the Custom Ilouse would repay | pressed by any number of Gentlemen in 
the trifling difference in the receipts. that House. With respect to the question 
Mr. SELWYN said, he thought it a| of the payment of the 4d., he hoped hon. 
hardship that the income tax should be of | Members would use a great deal of caution 
the same amount upon commercial men or | before they committed themselves, as the 
tradesmen and upon the owners of pro-| real question came to this, whether they 
perty. He would also suggest to the right | should so raise the money within the year 
hon. Gentleman that consistently with his|or not. He would only notice one or two 
own views he might do something to re- | points of detail. With regard to the hop 
move an anomaly and inconsistency from | duties, it would be inopportune to meddle 
the Statute-book—he alluded to the probate | with it at that moment, as the question of 
duty, which, although it commenced at athe credit to be allowed was not of any 
low sum and went on by successive steps, | financial importance. The right hon. 
when it got to a million went no further, | Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) had entered 
If a man died worth £100 it was taxed, upon questions of great importance, which 
but if he left millions, the second million | could hardly be discussed at that moment, 
did not pay any probate duty. Although | and would be more appropriately brought 
such cases did not often occur, still we had | forward in Committee of Supply than in 
lately heard of persons dying who were said | Committee of Ways and Means; but he 
to have been worth four or five millions, in | (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) entirely 
which instances the first million was taxed, | agreed that it was a bad and improvident 
and the rest of the property altogether | system to distribute charges for permanent 
escaped. Now could not this be altered | works over a great number of years. He 
with benefit to the revenue of the country, | would remind the House, as the hon. 
and in a spirit of justice to the poorer | Member for Devonport must remember, 
classes more especially ? | that the first act of the Government which 
Mr. M‘CANN said, he was very much | came into office in 1853, was to make the 
gratified to hear the Chancellor of the Ex-| Votes towards the erection of the new 
chequer enunciate the principle that ‘‘ we | Houses of Parliament as large as possible, 
should pay our way as we go.” Whether | in order to accelerate the work, He would 
with peace or war establishments, nothing | not enter largely into the subject of bonded 
was so conducive toeconomy. He and his | warehouses, which had been raised by the 
constituents, and, indeed the whole manu- | hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield). 
facturing and working classes of Ireland, | It was a subject which had quite a litera- 
approved of direct as contradistinguished | ture and history of its own, and which 
from indirect taxation. would afford matter for many nights’ dis- 
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cussion. The Government had always 
felt it to be desirable to extend such privi- 
leges and facilities to consumers, whenever 
it could be done with safety to the revenue. 
As for the tax on fire insurance he wished 
it were in his power to entertain any idea 
so agreeable as that of a reduction of the 
fire insurance duty, but it was absolutely 
requisite as a preliminary to any such re- 
duction that there should be a fund in 
hand with which to deal; then indeed, 
there were many beneficial changes and 
great reforms in our commercial and fis- 
cal system which might be procecded with, 
80 as to remove the most serious blots from 
our Statute-book. The hon. Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Crawford) had 
directed his attention to the desirableness 
of striking out some of the minor articles 
in the tariff. Three times in his public 
life, namely, in 1842, in 1845, and 1853, 
he (Mr. Gladstone) had attempted to deal 
with that subject, and he could assure the 
hon. Member that he stood in need of no 
spurring to make him resume that course ; 
but some margin was requisite even for 
that. The hon. Member for Stamford 


(Sir Stafford Northcote) had referred to 
the state of the law with regard to the tea 


and sugar duties. He was right in saying 
that they expired altogether on the Ist of 
April next. Of course the commercial 
world understood that this was only a legal 
expiration, and that a considerable duty 
must continue to be levied on tea and 
sugar after that date. He felt it was 
extremely embarrassing that the duties 
should expire at that time, and he did not 
know whether it would be more convenient 
to the commercial world to proceed now to 
make a law on the subject, when they 
could not tell exactly what the necessities 
of the next year would be, or to wait until 
February next. He wished to be guided 
by the feeling of that intelligent class of 
persons who were directly interested in the 
matter, and he would pursue the course 
most likely to avoid causing any disturb- 
auce to their important operations, He 
would now move that the Chairman report 
progress and ask leave to sit again on 
Thursday. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to say 
a word with regard to the class to which 
he belonged in relation to the injustice of 
the income tax. He would take the case 
of a man with £1,000 a-year from land, 
and that of a man with £1,000 a year 
from professional exertions, and both of 
then: at the age of forty. The time came 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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—and he spoke feelingly on that subject— 
when, perhaps, the professional man was 
struck with paralysis. There was an end 
put at once to this man’s income, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer taxed them 
both alike. He (Mr. Roebuck) was quite 
prepared to spare the working classes; but 
among the working classes was the very 
one to which he belonged. The profes- 
sional man was well educated and sensitive; 
he contributed largely to the comfort, the 
pleasure, and the benefit of mankind. All 
the good that had resulted to the world 
had resulted from that class of men, but 
still there was not much consideration 
shown for them. To call on a man who 
derived an income solely from his brain to 
pay at the same rate as one whose income 
resulted from land was to inflict a gross 
injustice un the man who lived by his 
brain; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was guilty of cowardice in not daring 
tv do the professional class justice in that 
respect, 


House resumed. 
Reselution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Mr. MASSEY brought up the Report 
of the Committee of Supply. 

On the Vote for defraying the salaries 
and expenses in the Office of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, amounting, 
together with £10,000 voted on account 
last Session, to £23,514, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to draw attention to the expen- 
diture of that department of the Woods 
and Forests. This was the only depart- 
ment in the public service which had the 
power to lay out large sums of money 
without the previous sanction of that 
House. The gross revenue that passed 
into the hands of the authorities of the 
department was about £400,000 a year, 
and they expended between £80,000 and 
£90,000 annually on a variety of works 
for which they had no sanction whatever 
from Parliament. That was a state of 
things so unsatisfactory that he was in 
hopes Government would have dealt with 
this Department as they had with every 
other, and demanded that it should submit 
an estimate of its expenditure to Parlia- 
ment from time to time. He would there- 
fore suggest that this Vote should not be 
confirmed till a full statement of their ex- 
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penditure was laid on the table by the 
Woods and Forests. i 

Mr. CAIRD aaid, he had called the at- 
tention of the House to this subject last 
year, but he did not receive such encoarage- 
ment as to induce him to do so again this 
Session. As the question had been taken 
up by another hon. Member, however, he 
wished to point out that this Vote did not 
include anything like the whole expenditure 
of the department. There was a double 
office, in which the expenditure was con- 
tracted. The Commissioners were paid 
salaries for the work they did, but they 
committed the details to a surveyor, at a 
salary almost equal to that of a Cabinet 
Minister. 

Mr. WILSON said, the Vote before the 
House was simply for the official establish- 
ment and nothing else. It had nothing to 
do with the management of the Crown 
property. The Committee on Public Moneys 
last year considered the question whether 
the revenues of this Department could not 
be brought under the supervision of Par- 
liament like other descriptions of revenue ; 
but they came to the conclusion that under 
the arrangement existing between Parlia- 
ment and the Crown it could not be done. 
The next best thing was done, however. 
An annual statement of the income and 
expenditure of the Woods and Forests was 
annually laid before Parliament. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must re- 
iterate the complaint which he had made 
on Friday night that sufficient time had 
not been granted to the House to examine 
the Civil Service Estimates. No less than 
fifty-seven Votes, embracing a sum of 
£3,000,000, were passed without almost 
a comment, notwithstanding a declaration 
made at the outset of the debate that not 
a single Member had been able to make 
himself acquainted with the details of those 
Estimates. Such a course, if persevered 
in, must tend, he thought, to destroy con- 
fidence in the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, and to lead to a repetition 
of the unpleasant consequences which the 
noble Lord had already experienced. Ile 
wanted to know why the salaries which 
were to be covered by the present Vote 
were not paid like others out of the estates 
of the Crown, He believed that those 
estates, if properly managed, would be 
equal to any demands that could legiti- 
mately be made upon them, and thereby 
relieve the general taxation of the country 
to a proportionate extent. They would be 
amply sufficient to defray the £385,000 
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paid annually to Her Majesty out of the 
Civil List. 

Cotone, SYKES said, if the salary of 
the surveyor was equal to the amount 
which had been mentioned, it was a great 
waste of the public money. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 


On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 


LONDON CORPORATION REFORM BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Sir John Shelley), 
and other hon. Members, as well as him- 
self, felt they had been very hardly treat- 
ed by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government in respect of the London Cor- 
poration Bill. When the late Government 
went out of office they left in certain de- 
partments the draughts of Bills that had 
not arrived at maturity. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, however, 
fastened upon these Bills like a Zouave, 
and evidently thinking that every draught 
left by his predecessor was fair political 
plunder, and might be turned into politi- 
cal capital, he laid his hand on them and 
submitted them to the House. The pre- 
sent Government, however, had proposed 
a Motion of want of confidence in the late 
Government in which he had concurred, 
and he could not therefore help expressing 
his astonishment that no sooner had the 
Government come into office than they ap- 
propriated all the measures of the late Ad- 
ministration, without considering the prin- 
ciples on which they had come into office. 
He should not have complained if the Bill, 
for the Reform of the Corporation then be- 
fore the House, had been brought in by 
the late Home Secretary. It would have 
been in accordance with the views enter- 
tained by hon. Gentlemen on the other side, 
but it was a marvel to him that the present 
Government should adopt such a measure. 
Yet the Government persisted in having 
it debated in the middle of July, and in 
forcing it through the House. Great num- 
bers of hon. Members on his side of the 
House felt it to be a grievance that this 
Bill should be taken at twelve o’clock on 
Friday morning. They were invited to at- 
tend on Thursday to discuss the Budget, 
and was it to he supposed that after such 
a debate they would be prepared at noon 
the next day to consider a measure of the 
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deepest political importance? Yet, after 
discussing this Bill until four o'clock on | 
Friday, hon. Members were expected to | 
come down again at six o’clock and resume 
the consideration of the Budget. Were 
hon. Members on the Liberal side to be 
subject to such coercion to gratify the 
morbid desire of the Home Secretary to 
adopt the Bills of the late Government, 
which were not in accordance with the 
political opinions of hon. Members sitting 
on the Ministerial benches? He protest- 
ed against this mode of proceeding. He 
appealed to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government not to proceed with the 
measure in this fashion, and not to rely 
upon the support of the Conservative party, 
while pretending to be at the head of the | 
Liberal party. The noble Lord had, he 
believed, received assurances from the other 
side of their willingness to help him in car- 
rying this Bill. But let the Bill be fairly 
discussed, and not burked at twelve o'clock 
in the morning. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that of 
course the hon. Gentleman was free to have 
an opinion on the Bill which his right hon. 
Friend had brought forward, and when it 
came under discussion he would have an 
opportunity of stating fully the reasons 
why he thought it a Bill which the House 
ought not to adopt. But it was rather re- 
markable that the hon. Gentleman should 
object to the Bill being discussed at a 
morning sitting, because when the House 
acquiesced in giving a morning sitting to a 
Bill it was understood that hon. Members 
came to the discussion less fatigued than 
they were at a late liour of the evening. 
If the hon. Gentleman had any objection to 
the day, and would state it when his right 
hon. Friend was present, no doubt his right 
hon. Friend would consider whether the day 
were essential, and whether some other day 
could be conveniently selected. He must 
say that the hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. W. Williams’s) charge, that he had 
the other evening exercised some constraint 
on the House in order to make it go on 
with the Estimates, was most unjust and 
unfounded. On that matter the House ex- 
ercised its own opinion, and divided, and a 
very large majority concurred in the pro- 
priety of proceeding with the Estimates. 
If the decision of the House had been the 
other way, he should have submitted to it; 
and, indeed, the hon. Member for Lambeth 
submitted, though not in a very gracious 
manner, for he immediately put on his hat 
and left the House, which was as much as 
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to say that he would not be a party to any 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was not 
opposed to morning sittings, but he ob- 
jected to meeting at twelve o’clock in the 
day, and then continuing to sit until two 
o’clock in the morning. The Corporation 
Reform Bill was a most important mea- 
sure, and ought to be brought forward 
early in the evening; for in the daytime 
many hon. Members were engaged on Com- 
mittees, 

Lorp FERMOY said, that on general 
principles he was in favour of morning 
sittings, but as this Bill was likely to meet 
with great opposition, he did not think that 
there was the slightest chance of its pass- 
ing during the present Session, and, there- 
fore, he would suggest that it should be 
postponed till next Session. 

Mr. KINNAIRD observed, that there 
existed great anxiety on the subject of the 
reform of the corporation, and he did not 
think that the Liberal party should object 
to the discussion of the subject. If the 
measure could not be passed in the present 
Session, still its discussion would facilitate 
its passing in the next as any measure 
of the kind must be first thoroughly ven- 
tilated. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, it was im- 
possible there could this year be a fair 
discussion of the principles of this Bill. 
On the face of it the measure was utterly 
at variance with the Report of the Com- 
missioners, of whom the right hon. Baro- 
net the Home Secretary was one. It left 
untouched several important abuses, such 
as the metage and wharfage ; it disfran- 
chised 10,000 of the livery at one swoop 
who had had no opportunity of discussing 
the question; and he feared there would 
be no sufficient attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers at a morning sitting to debate the Bill 
in the way it deserved. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped that 
some special time would be fixed for the 
Education Vote, and that it would not be 
proceeded with that night. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to make one or two remarks in re- 
ference to what the right hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Wilson) had said respect- 
ing the management of the Crown pro- 
perty. That was a branch of the Adminis- 
tration which ought to be watched with 
the utmost vigilance. He complained that 
the Government took out of the revenue 
what ought to be paid out of the capital of 
the Woods and Forests. 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he rose | tent that greatly increased the expenditure. 
to order. The Vote to which the hon, Mem- According to Sir W. J. Hooker's report, 
ber was referring had oe week R boo a now 400 flower-beds requiring 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. | 40,000 plants annually to supply them. He 
Member was not in order in replying to thought it unwise to convert these grounds 
anything said in a debate on a Vote that into a gaudy flower garden. In 1854 the 
had been passed. | Crystal Palace had been established on a 
wold er ago st sees aaa the Sor daked satiate had Raced a 
debate, but would call attention to one or ried out either in this or in any other 
two points. The whole revenue of the! country, and he did not see why Kew 
Crown property amounted to £411,000. Gardens should be changed from their 
The expenditure of the Commissioners was original object in order to compete with 
£88,000; and the result was that the the Crystal Palace as a flower garden. It 
country was deprived of an amount of ought to be recollected that the Crystal 
se — ought vd - of the “~? ae was “9 — to bon  neage on 
chequer. ere ought to be an annual | Sundays, an e Kew Gardens were 
statement laid on the table of the estimated | opened on that day. He admitted that 
expenditure by the Commissioners. He | the management of the Gardens did great 
should on a future occasion take the sense | credit to Sir W. J. Hooker. The new 
of the House on that point. museum, erected in 1856, was, however, 

; unworthy the architecture of this country. 

Motion agreed to. | Though it overlooked the beautiful garden, 

House in Committee: Mr. Massry in | it resembled a third-rate lodging-house 
the Chair. ‘more than that which it purported to be. 

(In the Committee.) | There was a large item—£30,000—asked 
to be voted for the purpose of building a 
oe _ | new conservatory, with a view of observ- 
SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVIOR ESTIMATES. | ing the growth of a large number of plants 

(1.) £78,847, Royal, Parks, Pleasure | which had been introduced into this country 
Grounds, &e. j | by Sir Joseph Bankes ; but, while he was 

nea vtec ome “~~ ms would | not prepared to many Same boge 4 a —s 
take that occasion to observe that a very | was necessary, he thought it mig e 
large increase in the Estimates for the} erected at a much less cost than that at 
purposes of this Vote had taken place since which it was estimated. His own expe- 
1852—a fact which he regarded as open | rience led him to the conclusion that an 
: eae — = — after the | “7 - —_— —_ rg Ra age 

reat Exhibition, when the Parks were in with glass for the sum o ,000, an 
a somewhat disordered state, the Vote was | he therefore was of opinion that half the 
£60,546. From that period there had been | amount which was asked for would be 
aconstant increase. In seven years it had | amply sufficient for the accomplishment of 
increased from £60,546 to £123,000 or the object which it was sought to attain. 
more than double. The principal items in| With respect to Hyde Park he found that 
that increase were the sums voted for Kew | there was a proposal of Mr. Page’s to 
Gardens and Hyde Park, and, while he. spend £30,000 in making certain altera- 
was one of the last persons who should | tions in the Serpentine ; but, while he was 
object to such places being kept up in a ready to admit that that piece of water 
-ssaetnes manner, he must complain of the | stood in need of improvement, he must 
peculiar objects for which the expenditure | object to the construction of an —~ 
had been incurred. Kew Gardens, for in-| within it, inasmuch as it would, in his 
stance, which up to 1852 had been devoted | opinion, altogether destroy the — 
to botanical purposes, had since that|of the effect. He might also remar 
period been transferred into a popular | that very considerable expense had been 
flower garden. They had been told when incurred in what he might term gar- 
Lord Llanover was at the head of the denizing Hyde Park. For his own part 
Board of Works that Sir W. J. Hooker | he objected to such a process, inasmuch as 
poet ig a o et -r a of a — resign — 

ardens, ie noble Lord had enlarged ful trees and a green turf was the prop 
the boundaries of the Gardens, and sanc-| aspect for a park to assume, Although 
tioned the making of flower-beds to an ex-| he was willing to admit that for some of 
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the improvements the noble Lord opposite | 
osite | intelli 
—— eredit, yet he thought that if one | a Meg a gas hr ieee 
alf of the sum expended in what | bring it i ir betaeline 
called improving the Park had been ines ne Bene . Capen ‘of f+ — 
in laying down turf between the drive and a i ; ian oat ae 
lo nd the metropolis; but th 
outside railing, they would have had a tai Predictor Sg 
—— grass plot ane like that in | He Roped rode Sag! ithe Obiet Ones 
erkeley Square, which was so much | missioners ‘ow hiemestes. 
¢ , ad- | missioners of Works would tak 
mired by every one, and which ought ‘vi caeake Gi 
r to vice, and place such i 
be a pattern for all such works i : or wnenghings Drak 
James’s Park a great aaeieemianh: set | pacts omnes a men ‘Temsetees 
— made by cleansing the water, but ‘few ahs ago that ania nek athe 
the bridge was an eye-sore, and h ictori as ae 
a carriage-drive pa have odin po “A pay rb Spe day 
better. The present state of the commu- | this he ie ‘dita : ee ne 
nication through this Park was very ut ‘did i rina er a 
E u y un- t intend to pro ducti 
satisfactory. “You were now forced 0 | the Ve pis Seip prnmcge bn 
to, the Vote, he gay ice that i 
skulk along as though you had no busi A age rege tin ap bor dae 
usiness no alteration in tl 
there ; but, surely, if there was t i 0 eS eae 
; ’ o be a, would go into detail upon the subj 
passage through at all, it ought to be a! i Peuld gladly give his 
q _year. Meanwhile he would gladly give hi 
proper one. Some very large additional , advice to i eheds ti ebs 
} ‘ the right hon. Gentl i 
accommodation must certain! iven. | imy nts that might be 
In a short time there would be ch Me Sonat fed nn ae 
station at the end of Victoria Street, within Lone JOHN MANNER i 
300 yards of Buckingham Palace, com- | one had a greater right peer poe 
municating with Dovor, Brighton, Ports- | questi an hi . Fri oh ion 
q ® . than his hon. Friend who had j 
mouth, and all the suburbs on the sou b sie er tea enaias oe 
; ’ th | addressed the Committee; b i 
side of the Thames, and it was obvious | i ts aaa Was 
: vious ; hon. Friend began b ini 
that to this station there mus ie |i we fang. «gem. Be Po 
I t be addi- increased expendit  metropoli 
tional communications. He believed a pecror eth te, setm 
; , there- | Parks, he had ended b i 
fore, that they would be oblig | which, i rata A> in, Seen ge 
ed t i i 
the rt which had leas ate hea | salon pene ete 2100 000. 3 y, 
years ago, and cross the Park by means of | Paxtox. N ee 3 not ‘lly 
; , he P: xton. Notannually.] No; not ] 
aroad and bridge to Victoria Street direct, | i iat icine age 9 
I ct, | but in the first inst For 
with a branch to Buckingham Palac i ich his hon. Friond had 4 yi 
¢ king e and | items to which his hon. Friend I i 
another to the Houses of Parliament. He | thei i aca 3, encom oes 
5; | their attention, he (Lord 
also thought that the road which | ; i teed market vp es Be 
proposed, from the Duke of Scab | ae pe tye sme ronan, 
to Great George Street, with an approach | at Kew : Tl Aiton cote aa 
to Trafalgar Square, would be a wepdher Glen. ey sober 
t | been repeatedly urged irst C i 
boon. A communication th Fiyde | si ‘ Lo, ae 
. rough Hyde | sioners, and | year 
Park was also wanted; and | | in Dedun vce uehebene te 
; 1e thought | cleansing the Th 
that one might be made from tl e Rendlepeag ede ituneaby sd 
e West-| the Legislatur i 
bourne Terrace district to Kensi Neer ae Scat ee 
a sington and | he felt that the S i ' 
caetesatenmatames e Serpentine could not be 
] ‘ producing an eye-sore or | allowed to remain i i i 
interfering with the beautiful old Kensi : ee aoe oe rr 
ss Midlian, Gah sageek Se: Retiniote| ecaen etm Sante ae ty Os Sean Os 
a <; Gs eae rsea | as drawn up by Mr. Page, who 
r plain of the design, | recommended i imp 
which was on a too small scale 2 is hon. Friend (Sir J. Peston) 
and he! ment, His ] ri i 
thought that in a few years it y al seiilian a deicaemaee 
ae aces aah cae. —_ 8 - | porehge ye gga to the island in an artistic 
—— had been made in Victoria Park b awd tanen a if th es ; 
hen these Parks were in cour .| Tar can ant ts 
se of con-| abandoned, it would imini 
struction, the planting was carri Sach egag-cltae rey rotesrosr 
der the iieitien of mi who Scahes | sae tow a Aersnigpedr tere tg a 
the names of a half-dozen kinds of trees | the j nen ot tae te ane 
Gaines corte tae io islan would have to be removed fur- 
or two occasions he had visited Banas matt an a of eG ice 
ee a ee ' matter was one of detail, and did not in- 
nothing whatever of the ae eee | terfere with the larger scheme of purify- 
ject. att ee this noxious stream. With respect 


Sir Joseph Paxton 
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to his hon. Friend’s comments respect- 
ing Kew, he fancied that most hon. 
Gentlemen in the House would be ex- 
tremely vexed if, in consequence of his 
hon. Friend’s recommendation, the flower- 
beds which had received so much atten- 
tion were to be removed, and he was cer- 
tain that where one person was interested 
in the botanical specimens, 100 were at- 
tracted by the flowers. With regard to 
the conservatory, his hon. Friend agreed 
as to the necessity of such a building, but 
objected to the expense. He could only say 
that he had placed the work in the hands 
of Mr. Decimus Burton, who had had con- 
siderable experience in that class of work, 
and who had been the architect of the 
Palm House at Kew, which was so gene- 
rally admired. With regard to Battersea 
and Victoria Parks, at present they were 
under the management of men who were 
perfectly competent to discharge the duties 
which devolved upon them, and every way 
anxious to promote the interests of the 
public. Upon the question of the general 
increase of expenditure upon the metropo- 
litan Parks, he had nothing to say against 
the statement of his hon. Friend. It was 
a notorious fact that the expenditure had 
increased. The estimate was a very large 
one, and it was impossible that it should 
be otherwise, because year after year 
greater numbers of people frequented 
those Parks; far more public attention 
was directed to them; hardly a day 
elapsed without some recommendation to 
increase their beauty, or the enjoyment of 
the people in them, and he was quite sa- 
tisfied that no one could fill the situation 
which he had lately held without feeling 
an anxious desire to promote, as far as 
possible, the comfort, the convenience, and 
the recreation, of the toiling masses of this 
metropolis, for whose benefit, after all, 
these Parks were chiefly maintained. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
the expenditure upon the Parks was abso- 
lutely monstrous. He found in the Esti- 
mate an item of £7,747 for the Regent’s 
Park, and he could not imagine how such 
expense could be incurred. The Park was, 
he believed, in as good a condition as it 
possibly could be, and the only thing by 
which it was disfigured was a building 
lately erected for the sale of gingerbread 
and lollypops. The objectionable state of 
the Serpentine was, he believed, entirely 
attributable to the fact that the sewers 
Were allowed to run into that river. 


Mr. W. EWART said, that if this sum 
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was withdrawn it would occasion great in- 
convenience to the public. He thought 
the state of the ornamental waters in the 
Parks was well deserving the attention of 
his right hon. Friend. The ponds were 
often the receptacle of every description of 
rubbish. The consumption of iron for the 
construction of railings was something enor- 
mous and unnecessary. He also wished 
to call attention to the circumstance that 
three acres of land had been taken from 
Hyde Park for the feeding of cattle, which 
he thought ought to be restored to the 
public, He further had to complain of the 
injury caused to the Park by the abstrac- 
tion of gravel for the formation of walks, 
and filling up the holes with rubbish, 

Mr. COGAN said the convenience of 
hon. Members of that House would be 
greatly promoted if their carriages were 
allowed to pass by Constitution Hill, along 
the Mall, and through the Horse Guards. 
If there was any objection to a passage 
through the Horse Guards they might at 
all events, without inconvenience, be allow- 
ed to pass into Parliament Street through 
Storey’s Gate. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he stood 
aghast at hearing that it was intended to 
make an island in the Serpentine. He 
thought there were islands enough in the 
other parks, and that it was most desirable 
that the natural beauty of Hyde Park should 
not be destroyed. 

Mr. FITZROY said, it was true that 
the Vote for the Parks was increasing from 
year to year in consequence of the addi- 
tional means which were taken to promote 
the comfort and enjoyment of the indus- 
trious classes who resorted to them. The 
establishment of the Battersea and Victoria 
Parks had, he believed, been attended with 
special advantages to the working classes 
of the metropolis. He found, from a Re- 
turn he had received, that on one Sunday, 
about a fortnight ago, 118,000 persons 
entered the Victoria Park, and 12,000 
persons bathed in the lake in that park 
before eight o’clock the same morning. 
Somé complaints had been made of the 
superintendents of Victoria and Hyde 
Parks, but he believed those complaints 
were not justified by facts, and that those 
individuals performed their duties in a most 
satisfactory manner. It was difficult to 
meet the views of all hon. Members upon 
these points. One hon. Gentleman had 
said he should like to see the Parks 
a vast expanse of verdure, like Berkeley 
Square. No doubt all would wish that, 
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but another hon. Member immediately | asked for the erection of a magnificent 
afterwards complained of the iron rail-| glass structure. The hon. Member for 
ings which were placed in different parts| Coventry, who knew more about glass 
of the Parks. If those railings were not | structures than any one, said that a better 
there, people would naturally walk upon; one could be erected for £10,000. The 
the turf, and in a very short time all ap- | hon. Member had also said that there were 
pearance of grass would disappear. With | 40,000 geraniums being potted at the ex- 
respect to the purification of the Serpen-| pense of the public, and now it was pro- 
tine, there was no Vote in the Estimates | posed to add 200 acres to the gardens. He 
’ because upon acceding to office he found | thought that the present extent of Kew 
his predecessor had given his assent to a| Gardens was adequate to the public require- 
plan proposed by Mr. Page, to which he} ments, and therefore he should take the 
(Mr. Fitzroy) could not give his assent at| sense of the Committee upon the Vote, 
present. That plan appeared to him to, With respect to the Serpentine, in the re- 
be open to serious objections, and therefore | port of Mr. Page, which was referred to 
he had not thought it respectful to submit | in the Vote, there was a sum of £39,000 
any Vote to the Committee until he was! set out, with a recommendation that an 
prepared to submit a scheme which he | island should be formed, to be approach- 
thought a satisfactory one, but he hoped | ed either by a rustic bridge or by boats, 
at a future time, upon Vote 7, to be able| for bathers who preferred to undress in 
to lay before the Committee a Vote upon} greater privacy, and against such an ex- 
that subject. There were several objec-} penditure he should feel it his duty to 
tions to the plan proposed, especially as to | protest. 
levelling the bottom and running off the} Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, he hoped 
water, for there was a doubt whether it} that the Vote for Kew Gardens would be 
would be easy to refill it. He had several | agreed to. He could speak as to the-neces- 
other plans under consideration, and hoped | sity of providing shelter for delicate plants, 
soon to come to some decision upon the| which were now perishing for want of it. 
point. As to the digging of gravel which | The number of persons who-visited these 
had been complained of, it was a system | gardens last year was 420,000; or only 
that had gone on for many years, and any | 100,000 fewer than visited the British 
alteration must involve the expenditure of | Museum in the same period. There was 
a large sum of money. With respect to| no better object on which money could be 
the expenditure upon the Regent’s Park, | laid out than in beautifying these gardens. 
there had no doubt been an increase, but Mr. FITZROY said, that when hon. 
it had all tended to the comfort of the | Gentlemen asked for whose benefit the con- 
labouring classes. One item was for the|servatory at Kew was intended they did 
formation of a cricket-ground at Primrose | not seem to know that nearly half a million 
Hill, which all would admit to be a most | of persons, mostly of the working classes, 
praiseworthy outlay of public money. With | visited these gardens annually. Indeed, 
respect to the increase on other items of | the number of people who frequented them 
this Vote the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) | had increased in a wonderful ratio since the 
had so satisfactorily explained the causes | first year they were thrown open to the 
that he felt he should not be justified in| public, when the visitors were only 9,174. 
trespassing any longer on the time of the | Many thousands of the humbler orders went 
Committee. there every Sunday, and enjoyed them- 
Mr. KINNAIRD said, his right hon. | selves in a quiet, happy, and respectable 
Friend had observed a disereet silence with | manner. He was therefore surprised to 
respect to the question of the hon. Mem-| hear this Vote objected to. The potting 
ber for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) why Methbers | of 40,000 geraniums had been talked of ; 
were not permitted to pass down Constitu-| but he would certainly do all in his power 
tion Hill. The question really was whe-|to increase the beauty of these gardens, 
ther the Parks were for the benefit of the | which were a source of so much pleasure 
people or not, and he should like to know | to all classes of the people. He was not 
who paid the two policemen who kept Her| aware that the hon. Member for Kildare 
Majesty’s subjects from passing through |(Mr. Cogan) had intended to put a direct 
the Parks. There was also the question of | question to him. 
the hon. Member for Coventry (Sir Joseph| Sim JOSEPH PAXTON remarked, that 
Paxton) as to the proposed expenditure on| he had not said one word with regard to 
Kew Gardens. A sum of £25,840 was|the superintendents of Victoria and Hyde 
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Parks, further than that a naval captain 
had been appointed to the situation, and 
that a broken-down contractor had it now. 
What he complained of was that all minis- 
ters the moment they got into the office of 
his right hon. Friend took it into their 
heads that they could give directions on 
these subjects. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would not take this as personal, be- 
cause it was not so meant. Every man in 
the country would wish to see Kew kept 
up; it ought to be kept up as a beautiful 
garden, but it ought not to be decorated 
at the public expense so as to compete 
with places which were established on com- 
mercial principles. What would be said if 
the State were to subsidize Mr. Lumley for 
the purpose of enabling him to compete 
with Mr. Gye. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Coventry was 
carrying the commercial principle too far. 
They had spent a great deal of money 
which was necessary for the public de- 
fences, and they ought not to grudge a 
little more for the recreation of the people. 
No one could see the crowd that flocked 
there on a Sunday evening, so clean and 
orderly, without seeing what a source of 
healthful recreation they were to the work- 
ing classes. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, these 
gardens were intended for the amusement 
of the public, and it was very fair that 
they should contribute to the amusement 
of that House. Nobody, therefore, ought 
to blame his hon. Friends for disporting on 
this Vote, because it was the annual occa- 
sion on which persons in that House de- 
rived pleasure from the same source as the 
population out of doors who frequented 
these parks and gardens. But when their 
amusement was over the people went 
guietly home ; and he hoped his hon. 

riends would not end their harmless re- 
creation by disturbing the egg of 
that evening, and causing hon. Members 
to take a walk into the lobbies for which 
they might not be inclined. Speaking 
seriously, nobody in that House could 
object to an expenditure calculated to 
afford so much health and enjoyment to 
the poorer classes. No one could frequent 
the public Parks on a fine evening without 
seeing multitudes of people recreating 
themselves in those open spaces. The 
hon. Member for Coventry wished to treat 
this question as one of mercantile competi- 
tion, and would fain preclude the House 
from spending any money in affording the 
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means of enjoyment to the public. Surely 
there could be nothing more legitimate 
than for the House to provide for the 
people in this respect what they could not 
provide for themselves. He might return 
the advice of the hon. Member for Coven- 
try, and recommend him to make gardens 
that were conducted on the commercial 
principle more and more attractive ; but if 
with all their attractions he could not lead 
the public there he had no right to com- 
plain that his right hon. Friend’s efforts 
were more successful in regard to these 
Parks. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that Kew 
Gardens were the only legitimate place of 
recreation accessible on Sunday to the me- 
chanic of Whitechapel and Spitalfields ; 
and if there were not a quantity of gera- 
niums and other attractive flowers to re- 
lieve the monotony of a dull botanical collec- 
tion the working man would naturally say, 
‘* What is all this compared to the Crystal 
Palace?”’ The island in the Serpentine 
at Kew, about which an hon. Member had 
been so facetious, was merely in nubibus. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would not 
trouble the Committee to take the walk 
into the lobbies which the noble Lord had 
indicated. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(2.) £2,342, Salaries of the Lord Ad- 
vocate and Solicitor General, Scotland. 

(3.) £12,075, Court of Session, Scot- 
land. 

(4.) £6,811, Court of Justiciary, Scot- 
and, ‘ : 

(5.) £5,550, Criminal Prosecutions. 

(6.) £620, Legal Branch of the Exche- 
quer, Scotland. 

(7.) £50,000, Sheriffs and Stewards, 
Scotland. 

(8.) £7,955, Salaries, Procurators Fis- 
eal, Scotland. 

(9.) £5,120, Sheriff Clerks, Scotland. 

(10.) £2,300, Solicitor of the Crown, 
&ec., Scotland. 

(11.) £10,847, General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 

(12.) £544, Commissary Clerk, Edin- 


burgh. 

(13.) £1,032, Accountant in Bankrupt- 
ey, Scotland. 

(14.) £51,630, Criminal Prosecutions 
and Law Charges, Ireland. 
(19.) £1,671, Court of Chancery, Ire- 
and. 

(.6.) £1,408, Court of Queen’s Bench, 


Ireland, 
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(17.) £1,211, Court of Common Pleas, 
Ireland. 


(18.) £10,370, Court of Exchequer, | 


Ireland. 

(19.) £200, Clerk to the Taxing Off- 
cers for the Three Law Courts. 

(20.) £3,953, Registrars to the Judges 
and Registrars of Nisi Prius, Ireland. 

(21.) £1,368, Registration of Judg- 
ments, Ireland. 

(22.) £300, Fees to Advocates. 


{COMMONS } 





(23.) £4,282, Conrt of Bankruptcy and | 
Insolvency, Ireland. 

(24.) £4,105, Court of Probate, Ireland. 

(25.) £4,211, Landed Estates Courts, 


Treland. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask for some explanation of this 
Vote. He thought that this Court was 
not based on right principles in regard to 
the means by which the payments of its | 
expenses were met, | 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that this Vote | 
was to carry into effect an Act of Parlia- | 
ment passed last Session, when these | 
principles were much discussed in the! 
House. The Committee would not re. | 
verse the decision then solemnly come to | 
upon a mere Vote of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he believed that | 
the principle was bad; suitors availing | 
themselves of this Court ought to pay the | 
expense of supporting it. This he con- | 
sidered a just principle. He thought that | 
this Vote ought not to be required. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that for some | 
time this Court cost the country from | 
£17,000 or £18,000 to £20,000 ; but at, 
present the nation was put to no expense | 
on its account. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN thought the | 
Committee ought to know what sum had | 
been received by the Court in fees. Unless } 
that were known, the Committee could not | 
know whether or not this Vote ought to | 
cease. | 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had no ob- | 
jection to a return being laid on the table | 
of the sums received, | 

Mr. WISE said, that there was evi- | 
dently something very wrong about this | 
Vote. If the hon. Member (Sir E. Gro- 
gan) would divide the Committee, he would 
go into the lobby with him. 

Mr. LAING said, that the reason why 
the amount of the fees or poundage was 
not stated in the Estimate was the short 
ime the Court had been in existence. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought that 
the information asked for ought to be given 
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before this Vote was passed. He should 
therefore move, that the Vote be post- 
poned, 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought that the 


per centage system acted very unfairly, 


He-thought that, if anything, the small 
estates ought to pay the most, as they 
gave precisely the same trouble as the 
large ones. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he wished to ask 
what arrangement was made with the Bank 
of Ireland as to the sums received from 
suitors in this Court? He did not ask for 
the actual figures. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the ar- 
rangement was made by the Treasury, and 
he did not know precisely what it was. 

Sin EDWARD GROGAN said, that 
the Committee were asked to pass a Vote 
with no information whatever. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake to give in- 
formation to the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL aaid, he would have 
no objection to furnish the information re- 
quired. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that he 
had moved the postponement of the Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that such a 
Motion could not be made. The Vote 
must be either negatived or withdrawn. 

The following Votes were agreed to:— 

(26.) £450, Revising Barristers, Dub- 
lin. 

(27.) £300, Clerk to the Court of Er- 
rors, Ireland. 

(28.) £1,100, Police Justices, Dublin 
Metropolis. 

(29.) £31,378, Metropolitan 
Dublin. 

(30.) £450,768 Constabulary Force, 
Ireland. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he hoped that 
some explanation would be given of this 
Vote, on which a large increase had taken 
place annually since its establishment. It 
was admitted that tranquillity and pros- 
perity were increasing in Ireland; why 
then was it necessary to maintain there 
a larger police force than usual ? 

Lorp NAAS said, the reason of the 
increase was, that as the force had in- 
creased, the pension list had necessarily 
increased also, and additions had been re- 
quired for good-service pay and for meri 
torious services, such as was customary 
in all forces. The force itself, however, 


Police, 


by a recent Act, had been considerably re- 
duced, and the quota to each county was 
now much smaller than it was. 
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Mr. LAING said, that part of the in- 
crease of the Vote was due to the issue of 
new firearms. 
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excellent class of recruits, and he did not 
think it possible the Government could 
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Those which were served | hold out the expectation of a permanent 


out sixteen years ago were of an old pat- | increase. 


tern, and so worn out as to be dangerous 
to use in ball practice. 
an increase from the allowance of addi- 
tional pay to the officers after a certain 
number of years’ service. It must be re- 
membered, that since the abolition of the 
Irish revenue police the constabulary had 
done the duty, and they were, to a certain 
extent, a military force. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, it was under- 
stood for some years that the police force 
of Ireland was a kind of army of oceupa- 


tion. As they were talking of strengthen- | 


ing the defences of the country everywhere, 
he did not think it would be wise to lessen 
the amount of that force, which was the 
only kind of defence left in Ireland. Whilst 
hon. Members objected to this payment of 
the Irish constabulary, he thought he had 
a right to protest against the enormous 
sums that were demanded for the Parks 
and other places of recreation in this me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. HENNESSY thought the police 
force of Ireland most inadequately paid. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would advise 
the withdrawal of the firearms from the 
hands of the police, and substituting for 
them good batons. The late unfortunate 
affair in Limerick was occasioned by those 
firearms being left in the hands of the 
police. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, these men 
had barracks and uniform, and other per- 
quisites, and therefore they were not un- 
derpaid. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM asked what 
firearms had been issued ? 

Mr. LAING said, a description of rifle 
carbine. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Secretary for Ireland 
to the fact, that the rank and file of the 
constabulary in Ireland were much discon- 
tented with their pay. To his knowledge 


numbers of the constabulary in Cork had } 


gone to Canada, to the United States, and 
to Australia, in order to better their con- 
dition, 

_ Lorp NAAS pointed out that the condi- 
tion of the constables and sub-constables 
had been improved by allowing them good- 
conduct pay after a certain period of ser- 
vice, which was not the case with the 
officers until recently. He agreed that 
the pay was small, but they could get an 


| 


« 





Mr. CLAY observed, there was nothing 


There was also, in the physique of the men to show that 


they suffered privation, Ile never saw a 
better-looking set of men than the Irish 
constabulary foree. Tle believed, if they 
wanted double the number, they would 
find no difficulty in obtaining them. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the lowest 
pay of an Irish policeman was £24 a year, 
whilst the lowest pay of an English police- 
man was £45 a year. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to:— 

(31.) £1,597, Four Courts, Marshalsea 
Prison, Dublin. 

(32.) £13,038, Inspection of Prisons. 

(33.) £250,154, Government Prisons. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to call attention to the discrepancy 
between the salaries of officers of prisons, 
and the average number of prisoners, in 
various parts of the country, of which he 
cited instances. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he could 
only state that those matters of salary had 
been carefully considered, though he was 
not prepared to give at a moment’s notice 
the considerations governing each particular 
case. 

LorD ROBERT CECIL said, according 
to the last report of Colonel Jebb, the 
average earnings of convicts were put - 
down at £24 a year, and in some of the 
larger prisons they were as much as £30 
and £32 a year; but he saw nothing like 
those sums stated as the earnings of con- 
victs in connection with this Vote. 

CoLonEL DUNNE said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary for Ireland what was the in- 
tention of the Government with respect to 
the recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed last year on the Motion of Mr. 
Macartney, the late Member for Antrim ? 

Mr. CARDWELL ‘said, that a portion 
of those recommendations had already been 
carried out in respect of convicts and mis- 
demeanants. 

Lorp NAAS said, he rose to express a 
hope that the House might have an assur- 
ance that this subject would be taken into 
consideration by the Government during the 
recess. Atthe present moment there were 
two systems in operation in the United King- 
dom, and convicts sentenced in Ireland to 
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a similar amount of imprisonment were 
subjected to an essentially different treat- 
ment and to an entirely different kind of 
punishment from those in England. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman now 
at the head of the Irish Department, who 
was conversant with the entire subject, 
would be led to devote his attention to it, 
and that they would yet see an identical 
system of convict rule and convict manage- 
ment established for the two countries. In 
conclusion, he wished to bear testimony to 
the success of Captain Crofton’s system of 
treatment of adult convicts, as exemplified 


{ COMMONS} 
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in practice during the last four or five 
years. 
Vote agreed to, as were also the follow. 


ing Votes :— 
(34.) £177,544, Maintenance of Pri- — 


sons. 

(35.) £25,111, Transportation of Con- 
victs, &c. : 

(36.) £159,399, Convict Establish- | 
ments, Colonies. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock, ~ 
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